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SOME PROBLEMS OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY. 
No. ITT: Tue Guasara CLans. 


Er A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, Ps.D., C.LE, 
(Concluded from p. G82, Cetober, 1904.) 


if HAVE already expressed my agreement with General 
- Sir A. Cunningham's theory that the emperors of Kanauj 
were Tomaras. For the evidence, such as it is, I noust 
refer to his Arch. Sure. Reports, vol. i, p. 1924 From 
this theory, in combination with that of Mr. Bhandarkar, 
it follows, of course, that the Tomaras were 4 clan of the 
Girjara tribe. It is curious that the Tomaras are hardly 
ever mentioned in older records. There are, so far as I am 
aware, only two old inscriptions that name them. One 1s 
the Pehewa inscription, (EI. i, 244) of the time of 
Mahend rapala (c, 885-010 A.D.) and the other is the Harsha 
inseription (EJ. ii, 116) of the Chohan Vigraharaja, dated 
_ 973 «.v., which would fall mto the reign of Vijayapala 
(c. 950-975 a.p.). ‘Vigrahariija’s great - grandfather 
Chandana is said to have defeated or slain (Aafrd) a Tomara 


7B. AAs. 1905. I 
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lord. (#a and /hipe) named Rudrena, and to have been 
a cause of terror (Obey: -ia) to the sovereign (J sifipatt). 
eang th dana’s date would coincide with that of 
Kshitipala taliae Mahipa , e« 913-945 a.p.), it suggests 
itself that the term Asitipati may have been chosen on 
parpose in allusion to Kshitipala’s name, and that the 
Chohan Chandana may have been one of the chiefs who 
gave assistance to the Rashtrakiita Indra II] im his great 
war with Mahipala. Chandana’s grandson Simharaja is also 
said to have had an (apparently unsuccessful) encounter with 
a Tomara leader (ndyata). Both this “leader” ond the 
“Jord” Rudrena must have been chiefs of minor divisions of 
the imperial Tomara clan of Gurjaras. 

Another minor division of the same clan is recorded in 
the Pehewa inscription (£.J. i, 244), This imseription 
mentions three generations of a Tomara family, resident 
apparently in or near Pehewa, in the Karnal District. Its 
chief interest, however, lies in a remark concerning the 
descent of the family. It states that the family originally 
sprang from a king (rdja) named Jaula, who, as is clearly 
implied, lived ages ago. The name Jaula is peculiar: it 
reminds one of the well-known coins of the Shahi Javiivla 
or Jabula (Mr. Rapson’s Jndian Coins, p. 29), and of the Kura 
inscription (E.I. i, 239) of the “great king” (mahdrija) 
Toramina Shahi Jaiivla. Now there is an old Bandelkhand 
tradition (J.A.§.8. lxxi, 102) that “Toraman, the general 
of Raja Gopal, who was a Kachhwaha by race, invaded Eran 
in 243, and conquered all countries from Bhopal to Eran. 
Toraman’s son (Sir Sen) subdued Gwaliyor at the same time, 
and also built the famous fort of Gwaliyor m 285 [ -.p.]. 
The descendants of Stir Sen [ie the Kachhwahas] ruled 
over Central India for a long time,” down to about 933 a.p., 
when the Parihar dynasty is said to have “invaded and 
conquered Gwaliyor.” In passing, it may be noted that, 
according to this tradition, Toramana was a Kachhwaha : 
also, that. what it calls the Kachhwahas are evidently 
identical with the Gurjaras. What makes the tradition 
interesting, however, 15 that, as a fact, there exists an Eran 
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inseription of Toramana (FGI, p. 158),' as well as one 
of Goparaja, dated in the year 510 (FGI, p. 191). The 
Pehewa inscription shows that at the end of the ninth 
century there still survived a recollection of the descent 
of the Tomaras from a Javula king Toramana; and the 
Bandelkhand tradition proves that even as late as the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century (Bard Kharg Rai, in Shah 
Jehan’s reign, Sir A. Cunningham’s 4.8. Reports, n, 370) 
there still lived a reminiscence of Toramina’s rule in Eran. 
The presumption is that the Toramana of Eran and the 
Javula Toramana were the same person. It has been said 
that “there is no evidence to show that the Toramana of 
the Kura inscription [i.e. Jaiivla] is in any way connected 
with the 'Toramana of the Eran inscription” (#.J. v, 72, 
note 1), But, as the case stands, it would be more correct 
to say that there is no evidence to show that the two 
Toraminas are not connected with each other. This is 
practically also the opinion of Bihler* (£.t. i, 2359), 
Mr. Vincent Smith (J.4.5.2. la, 186, 189), and 
Mr. Rapson (Indian Coins, p. 29). I do not mean to say 
that all these things are assured historical facts, but they 
do seem to me to offer the elements of a fairly sound working 
hypothesis. The Tomaras were Girjaras; so were the 
Kachhwahas and the Parihars; they all descend from the 
Javula king Toramana, or rather were clans or divisions of 
a Javula tribe; in which case the Javulas would be Gurjaras. 

“Tt has been accepted as an undoubted fact that Toramana 
was the king of the Hiinas (White Huns or Ephthalites). 
The Hinas are, no doubt, mentioned in numerous old Indian 
inscriptions, but the only Indian evidence connecting 
Toramana with the Hiinas is the Mandasor inscription of 
535 ap. (F.GI., p. 148). This inscription, ‘though it does 


volume etka Gupta Inseriptions, iu TR.A.S., 1904, p. 7, 

_* Biibler has been repress uted. as denying the identity of the two Toraminas. 
| ; What he says is **T am not able to nasert that" the 

two ure identical (EJ, i, 239); which may only mean that the identity seemed 

to him pomible, ¢ h, for the reasons stated by him, he did not like to state tt 


! Tadopt Dr, Fleet's practical ction regarding the method of citing the 
footnote. 
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not say so, certainly suggests that Mihirakula, the son of 
Toramana, whom Yaéodharman defeated, was the king, or 
leader, of the Hiinas. Dr. Fleet has suggested that “the 
Maitrakas, i.e, the Mihiras [the modern. Mers], were the 
particular family or clan among the Hinas to which 
Toramana and Mibirakula belonged” (MGI, Introd., p. 12). 

But if Dr. Hultzsch's interpretation of the passage on which 
the suggestion rests should be correct (#_Z. ii, 319; I express 
no opinion on this point), the latter could not be any longer 
sustained. Moreover, the Mihiras (Mers or Mehars) were 
“attached from time immemorial to the Jethwa Rajputs” 
(Ind. Ant,, xv, 362), who are only the “Senior” (Jethied) 
or rjakula (royal clan) of the Mehars. It seems more 
probable fis Toramana would belong to the royal clan ; 
and this royal (or jefiwd) clan muy have been that of the 
Javulas, or (as they came to be called in later times) Tomaras. 
In fact, might not Tomara, a comparatively late Indun 
word, be an Indian corruption of Toramana, signifying 
the descendants, or family, of Toramana?’ A transposition 
of syllables (aésharas) is a by no means uncommon Indian 
habit. In the manuscripts of the Rajatarangini, the reading 
Tomardna is found alternating with Toramdna (see Dr. Stein's 
edition, v, 233). Several good examples of ancient date are 
noted by Professor Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica (vi, 3), 
and the habit is well-known to all acquainted with modern 
India. The Hunic connection of Toramina and Mihirakulu 
is certainly supported by extra-Indian evidence: thus Gollas, 
whom Kosmas Indikopleustes (¢. 525 «.p.) calls the king 
of the Indian White Huns, is probably Mihirakula. But 
the Huns were evidently divided into several clans: «a royal 
clan and several subordinate clans. The (Girjaras may 
have been one of these clans. The exact ethnic relation of 
the Giirjaras to the Hiinas is still very obscure. These may 
be generic names of the same people; or they may be 
specific names of subdivisions of the same people; or they 
may be names of two peoples, differing ethnically, but driven 
by connected causes to settle in India. It may be doubted 
whether even the contemporary Indians had un exact 
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knowledge of the imter-relation of these foreign peoples. 
‘Bans, when enumerating the campaigns of Prabhikara 
Vardhana (¢. 600 a.n.), distinguishes the Hiinas and Girjaras. 
‘He was undoubtedly referring to foreign peoples who, under 
differme names, were at that time overrunning the Panjab 
and Rajputana respectively, but his manner of using the 
names is no sufficient proof respecting the ethnic inter- 
relation of their bearers, or respecting the exact delimitation 
and denotation of the two names." 

Mr. Bhandarkar has shown (p. 15 ff. of his paper 
on the Giirjaras) thet there is good reason to believe that 
the Solankis (Chaulukyas), Parihars (Pratiharas), Parmars 
(Paramfras), and Chohans (Chahuminas or Chfhuvanas), 
the four so-called Agnikula clans of Rajputs, are really, 
or were originally, divisions of the Girjaras. To these, the 
Tomaras may now be added as another Girjara division; and 
there is still another clan which may also be added to the 
list. This is the Kachhwahas ( Kacchapaghdtas). Regarding 
them there is an interesting Bandelkhand tradition, which 
is related by Diwin Bighe Bahadur Mazbiit Singh im his 
History of -Bandelkhand (translated by Mr. Silberrad in 
J.A.S.B. xxi (1902), pp. 100 ff.). It says that “about 
933 [a.p.] the Parihar dynasty rose into importance and 
invaded and conquered Gwalior. The first king of the 
Parihar dynasty was Vajradaman, who subdued Central 
India. He was followed successively by Rajakirat, Raja 
Bhuvanpal I, and Raja Padhpal. In 1093 succeeded 
Mahipal,? but even before his accession the Chandels had 
got possession of the whole kingdom except Gwalior.” Now 
‘there is a Sasbahu inscription of Mahipala, of the yeur 
1093 a.v. (Ind, Ant., xv, 35), Tt mentions a line of eight 
Kachhwaha (Kacchapaghata) princes, who are clearly 
identical with the Parihar princes of the Diwan. The 


1 Similarly, in the Badal Pillar inseription, of ¢, 925 a.p. (B.f. ii, 161, 165) 
: © Hinas aed Garjaras are distinguished. "But bere it may be mere 


* T have slightly revised this remark, which, as printed in J.A.8.B,, makes 
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latter's list is short by three names, but the five names it 
mentions are not only the same as in the Sasbahu inseription,' 
but also follow one another in the same order. For Vajra- 
diman we have the date 977 a.v. (J-A.S_B. xxxi, 399; 
EL. ii, 235). The Diwan calls him the first of the dynasty, 
but as he himself refers the rise of the dynasty to 950 a.0., 
his Vajradiman must clearly have had a predecessor, who, 
as the inscription shows, was Lakshmana. In the inscription 
Vajradaman is said to have “defeated the ruler of Gadhi- 
nagara (or Kanauj) and conquered the fort of Gopadri 
(or Gwaliyor).””. The Kanauj ruler here referred to must 
be either Vijayapala, for whom we have the date 960 a.p. in 
the Rajor inscription, or his successor of the (at present) 
unknown name. As to Lakshmana, the traditional date 
933 a.p. suits fairly well, seeing that his son Vajradaman 
reigned in 977 a.p, In the Journal A.S.B., vol. 1, p. 46 
(1881), it is stated that the Lakshmana Sagar at Bilhari is 
traditionally attributed to Lakshman Parihar, who is said to 
have reigned about 900 years, or 30 generations, ago. This 
gives us for him the approximate date 990 -p. (Le. 1880— 
930). The point, however, to which I wish to draw attention 
is that the tradition reported by Mr. V. Smith and that 
related by the Diwan agree in representing Lakshmana and 
Vajradaman and their dynasty to have been Parihars, while 
in their own inscription they call themselves Kachhwahas. 
This would make for an identity of the Parihars and 
Kachhwahas; but, at any rate, it pomts to a close connection 
of them with the Giirjaras, of whom, no doubt, they were 
subdivisions. Another indication of identity, or intimate 
connection, of the Kachhwahas and Giirjaras has already 
been mentioned in connection with Toramana. The rise af 
the Kachhwaha -Parihars under Lakshmana, about 935. a.n., 
falls within the period of the reign of the Girjara emperor 
Mahipala. Under him, with the decline of the power of 
the imperial (Tomara) clan, the chiefs of the subordinate 
clans began to assert their independence: the Parmars of 


' ‘The Diwin’s Padhpal is the Podmapal of the inscription. Is it » misprint? 
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Malwa, under Krishnaraja, about 915 a.v.; the Chohans 
of Ajmir, under Chandana, about the same date; and the 
Kachhwahas of Gwaliyor, under Lakshmana, about 945 a.p. 
About the latter date, also, the Parihars of Alwar must have 
become independent under Savata, for his son Mathanadeva 
describes himself as an independent ruler in his Rajor grant 
of 960 a.v. (ELI. iii, 263). 

As to the Chandels, who were the earliest to assert their 
independence, under Yasovarman, and perhaps already under 
Harsha, about 910 a.p., it 1s not impossible that they also 
were really a subordinate Girjara clan. But I know of no 
clear evidence on this point. 

With regard to the Chaulukya clan of Girjaras, it has 
already been stated (J. R.4.8., 1904, p. 640) that they 
conquered for themselves an independent kingdom in Lata, 
in the latter part of the tenth century, and that from them 
that country received its modern name of Gujarat, It 
appears, however, that there were two distinct migrations of 
Chaulukyas into Lata, which took place at two distinct dates, 
though not separated by any great interval of time. On 
the first immigration we receive information from the Siirat 
grant of the Chaulukya Kirtiraja, dated in 1018 a.v. ( Pienna 
Or, Journ., vii, 88; EI. v, App. No. 940). Tt tells us 
that Kirtiraja’s grandfather Barapa obtained (adhigamya) the 
country of Lata. This vague remark is explained by the 
tradition (see details in Ind. Ané,, xii, 199; vi, 183, 184) that 
Barapa took military service as a ~ general” under Tailapa, 
the restorer of the southern Chalukya empire. .As a reward 
for his services, he would seem to have obtamed a grant 
of land in Lata; and it would further seem that in this 
position of a great Lata landowner he came into collision 
with Mularaja, under whom the second, and more important, 
Chaulukya settlement in Lata took place. Milaraja's two 
earliest (kribwn) grants are dated in 974 (Vienna Or. Journ., 
¥, 800) and 987 a.p. (Jad. Ant, vi, 191: also Nos. 45 and 
50, in EI. v, App., pp. 7, 8). In these grants Miilaraja 
cliims to be no more than a Maharajddhirdja, In his 
subsequent grant of 995 a.p. (Vienna Or. Journ, v, 300; 
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E.I. v, App., p. 8, No. 52) he already claims the full imperial 
titles. It appears probable, therefore, that Miilaraja’s 
encounter with his kinsman Barapa took place between 974 
and 987 a.v. This also agrees with Barapa’s date as 
deducible from his grandson Kirtiraja’s grant of 1018 a.p., 
according to which he should have reigned from about 960 
to 980 a.p. There is nothing to show that Barapa was 
ever anything more than a Lata landholder, It was his 
grandson Kirtiraja who first held some kind of dependent 
regal position in Lata, In the Siirat grant of Kirtiraja’s 
grandson, Trilochanapala, dated in the year 1051 a.p. (Jud. 
Ant., xu, 201; E7. v, App, p: 51, No. 356) he is said 
to have “attained the rank of a lord of Lata” (Lata-bhitpa- 
padarim adhigamya, verse 12). In his own grant, dated 
1018 a.n., he only claims the title of “Governor-General ” 
(mahdmandaleseara). Even his grandson, Trilochanapala, in 
his charter of 1051 «a.v., still claims to be no more than 
a chief (nrpa) and ruler (bAokid) of the Lata country. At 
that time Milaraja’s dynasty had already held the supreme 
power in Lata for several generations. It is qnite clear 
that Barapa's dynasty never held any but a subordinate 
position in Lata; and it is not from them that the country 
is likely to have acquired its new name of Gujarat. This it 
can only have done through the powerful position obtained 
by the Chaulukyas of Milaraja’s dynasty. The latter 
conquered for himself the independent sovereignty of Lata, 
with the imperial title, about 995 a.p., as shown by his 
Baroda grant of that year. This assertion of independence, 
however, hnd probably as much reference to the imperial 
claims of the southern Chilukya Tailapa (973-997 a-p.) as 
to those of the northern Giirjara monarch, Vijayapala’s 
successor of the unknown name (about 975-1000 a.n.). 

Both Chaulukya branches, that of Barapa as well as that 
of Milaraja, must have migrated into Lata from the country 
lying immédiately in the north, that is, from Rajputana, 
the old home province of the Giirjara race. Regarding this 
home, Bihler (Jnd. Ant., vi, 81) refers to a tradition’ of 
“most Jaim chroniclers of Gujarat,” according to which 
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Raji, the fnther of Miilaraja, and his ancestors “held the 
throne of Kalyana in Kanauj.” TI cannot quite make out 
the grounds for this statement. At seal: those chronicles 
which are accessible to me do not seem to bear it out. The 
earliest of them, the Deydéraya Mahakarya of Hemachandra, 
written about 1150 a-p., says of Milaraja that he was “ born 
of the Chalukya (sic) race,” and just mentions his father 
Raji, but it has not one word about his ancestors or the 
place where they lived (Jnd. Ant.,iv, 72,74). Contemporary 
with Hemachandra’s chronicle is the Fadnagar Pragasti, of 
1141 a.v. (22. i, 293). It just mentions the myth of the 
miraculous birth of Chulukya, the Aeros eponymos of the 
Chaulukya race, but again says not one word about Milaraja's 
father, or his ancestors and their original home. Nor is 
there any more information to be found in the Sukrta 
Sankiriana of Arisimha, or in the Hirtikaunudt of Someévara, 
both of about 1230 a.v.' On the other hand, a still later 
chronicle, the Kumdrapdla Carita of Jayasiinha, begun about 
1365 and completed about 1435 a.p., while it duly relates 
the story of the miraculous birth of Chulukya, makes him 
live, not at Kunauj, but in Madhiipaghna, which is supposed 
to be the same as Mathura (Jned. dwi., xii, 197). Further; 
‘the very much earlier chronicle, Vikromdnkadera Carita of 
Bilhana, of about 1085 a.p., while relating the miraculous 
hirth-story of Chulukya (in connection, it is true, not with 
the Chaulukyas, but with the southern Chalukyas), represents 
him and his early descendants as living in Ayodhya (Jnd. 
And, v, 317; ef. vii, 17, and xiv, 49). Again, the Hindi bard 
‘Chand, about 1190 a.p., according to Tod (Rajasthan, i, 88, 
Madras ed.), ‘‘ makes the Solankhis [Chaulukyas] important 
a8 princes of Sooru on the Ganges, ere the Rahtores obtained 
Kanauj.’ I have no doubt that there may be Gujarat 
throniclers who give the story as related by Biihler, but 
I suspect that they are of very late date, and deserving of 
little credence. In any case, it is clear that the chroniclers 





beg ees eaition of the Inttar, an descaaneis per on the former in 
the ngukeriedée of the K, Akademie d, Wisa., Lee No. vii. 
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are by no means in agreement with one another. They offer 
the choice of Kanauj, Mathura, Ayodhya, and “ Sooru”’ 
(Soron ¥). It seems pretty evident that they are drawing on 
their imagination for their facts, 

The only mention of Kanauj that I can find in the 
chronicles accessible to me occurs in Arisitnha’s Sukrfe 
Sankirtana, sarga ii, verse 5 (quoted by Bihler, éc., p- 41, 
compare p. 11; also Jnd. Ant., xii, 199), which describes 
Barapa os the “general of the king of Kanyakubja.” Its 
date is about 1230 a-p, A atill earlier reference, however, 
to Kanauj, in connection with the Chaulukyas, exists in the 
Strat grant of Trilochanapala, of 1151 a.p. It appears to 
me to afford a clue to the origin of the tradition concerning 
Kanauj. Having related the story of the miraculous birth 
of Chulukya, it goes on to say of him that he married 
a Rashtrakita lady, and lived with her in Kanauj. The 
original of the passage runs as follows (wd. Ant., xii, 201, 
verse 6) :— 

Kfanydkubje Maharaja Rastrakitasya kanyakén | 

labdhed subhdya tasyim tear Cauluky=dpnuhi santatim || 


‘This has been translated to mean (ihid., p. 203), “O thou 
Chaulukya, king of kings, marrying the princess of the 
Rastrakiitas in Kanyakubja, bleas thou (the world) with 
offspring obtained from her"; and thence the conelusion 
has been drawn (ibid, p. 199; also £.J. v, App., p. 51, 
No, 356) that the grant referred to a “ Rastrakiita Maharaja 
of Kanyakubja.” But there is no ground for believing 
that Rashtrakita (Rahtor) kings of Kanauj ever existed ; 
nor does the passage really say so. For Aunydkwije must 
be constructed with dpnufi, and what the passage really 
means is “() Maharaja Chaulukya, having married the 
daughter of the Rastrakiita, do thou, for the suke of the 
welfare (of thy people), beget offspring on her in Kanya- 
kubja.” Accordingly it is Chaulukya who is represented 
as the Maharaja of Kanauj, not the Rashtrakiita. If we 
now remember that Kanauj was the capital of the great 
Girjara empire, and think of the prestige it must have 
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enjoyed as the seat of the imperial Girjara clan, it does not 
appear wonderful that the writer of Trilochana’s grant 
should have chosen that town as the residence of the 
eponymous hero of the collateral Chaulukya clun. But, 
clearly, the writer's statement is of no historical value. 
What may have suggested to him the idea of Chaulukya 
marrying a Rashtrakiita lady is at present impossible to say. 
That the Chaulukyas, on migrating to Lata, may have 
formed matrimonial connections with the Rishtrakiita chiefs 
of that country is probable enough. It is to be noted that 
the grant does not describe the Rashtrakita whose daughter 
Chaulukya is said to have married by any regal title,— 
indeed, by any title whatsoever: she 1s simply a Rashtrakuta 
lady. From Kirtiraja’s grant of 1018 a.n. it is clear that 
there were Rishtrakiita chiefs subordinate to the Chaulukya 
“‘Governors-General” (mahdmandaleteara) of Lata; and 
matrimonial alliances with them on the part of the 
Chaulukyas would be only natural. But farther, as Kirti- 
raja’s prant is said! (Vienna Or. Journ., vi, 89) to agree 
with that of Trilochanapala in respect of “ the origin of the 
name and race of the Chaulukyas,” it may be concluded 
that the passage above referred to can be traced back to 
1018 a.p. In all probability the tradition embodied in it 
goes back to the time of the founder of the dynasty, Barapa, 
i.e. to about 975 av. That dynasty, no doubt, claimed!from 
the beginning an ancestral connection with the royal clan 
of the Girjaras, whose capital was at Kanauj. The court- 
poets and bards converted this claim into an actual rule of 
the Chaulukya ancestors in Kanauj, but there is no good 
reason to believe that either Barapa or Raji or their 
immediate predecessors ever lived anywhere else than some- 
Where in Rajputana (see pp. 23, 24). 

Both Chaulukya migrations into Lata took place about 
975 a.p. This was the time of the reign of the Girjara 
emperor Vijayapala (or possibly of his successor of the 

name). What the cause of the migrations may 





1 Ti doe not seem to have ever been textually published. 
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have been is not-known. None of the inscriptions as yet 
discovered throws any light on this point. But. as tradition 
makes Barapa a “ general ”’ of Tailapa, the heir of the Earlier 
Chalukya dynasty, I would suggest that the Chaulukyas 
may have been called in by that prince, who was about that 
time (from 973 4.p.) engaged in re-establishing the Chilukya 
rule over the southern empire, with the object of assisting 
him in his undertaking, For there seems good reason to 
believe that the Chalukyas were kinsmen of the Chaulukyas 
—that, in fact, they represent a very early immigration into 
Southern India of that portion of the Giirjara stock which 
called itself Chilukya or Chaulukya. The very fact of the 
identity of the names goes to prove the original unity of ‘the 
Chaulukyas and Chalukyas.! I am disposed to agree with 
Biihler (Ind. Ant., vi, 182) that the two words are “ only 
‘lialectic forms of the same name.” But, despite the 
attempted Sanskrit derivation of the genealogists, I would 
suggest that the name is not a Sanskritic word at all, but of 
foreign (Girjara or Hunic) origin.? 

The migration of the Chilukyas from the north into the 
south appears to be generally admitted. As Dr. Fleot aLYS, 
they themselves “always represent themselves as having 
come originally from the north" (Znud. Anf., vii, 247): and 
he holds that “it is an undoubted fact that the Chilukyas 
did come originally from the north” (ihid., vil, 246; xiv, 49). 
His theory, which I am disposed to accept, is that their 
southward migration took place under Pulikegin I, about 
550 a.v. (Ind. Ant., vii, 247; viii, 12,239). Before that 
Chalukya chief acquired his new capital Vatapi (Badumi) 
in the south, he had a capital in the north, where his 
grandfather Jayasimbha ruled as the “chief” of the Chalukyas 
(or Chalukiyas). In the Mahakita inseription of Pulikegin's 
son Mangalesa, dated in the year 602 4.p., Jayasitnha is 


' The spelling of the lntter form Cilekya varies -with Calidyea und Culidyer, 
The form Caladya is used by the earlier, and Giiwhya by the later dynasty of the 
Southern Empire. . 

* Might it be connected with the Turki root chap, gallop, chdpani, a plundering 
raid, Solange of cavalry? See J.4.8.2., extra ties for issse vee 
Turki scholars would tell ws, 
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described simply as a chief (arpa, Ind. Ant., xix, 16, line 2), 
while in the Aihole inscription of his grandson, Pulikesin IT, 
of the year 634 A.D., he is said to have been a king (raja, 
ELT, vi, 4, verse 5). There is practically little difference 
between the two terms: they both indicate a mere chief or 
ruler. With reference to the cause of the Chalukya 
migration to the south, Dr. Fleet suggests Sars Ant., vii, 
247) that the Chilukyas may have been “ originally 
fendatories of the Girjara kings, but, in the person of 
Pulikosin I, threw off that yoke, and, migrating to thre 
south, established an independent sovereignty of their own.’ 
That they were feudatories of the paramount Girjara king 
T agree; but seeing that the date of Jayasitnha must be 
somewhere very near the date, about 533 a.n., of the great 
defeat inflicted on the Hiinas by Yasodhannen (ie, Vikra- 
maditya), and that the Girjaras were closely connected with 
the Hinas, I would suggest that, when the combined Hiina- 
Girjara invasion was stemmed by the Malava emperor 
Vikramaditya, the component parts of the invading hosts 
were dispersed, some (the main portion) settling for the time 
in Rajputana, others in the Panjab (Gujarat District), while 
a third portion, the Chilukya, moved southwards. This 
third portion, apparently after leaving a small detachment in 
Lata, where it founded the Samanta dynasty of Bharoj (see 
J.R_A.S., 1904, p. 643), penetrated into the country south 
of the Narmada, and there established the Chalukya empire 
of aa (Vatapi). Even then it was only a division of 
}Chilukya clan which proceeded south. Another division 
iced | in Rajputana, whence, at a much later date, it 
‘ollowed the earlier emigrants southwards into Lata in the 
latter part of the tenth century, under Barapa and Milaraja. 
eee i in the names of the two divisions of the clan 
Chalukya (Chalukya, Chalikya) and Chaulukya—may well 
be “sc by the fact that they separated at such a very 
early period, and for several centuries lived in localities so 
widely separated as the Dekhan and Rajputana. In the 
Aihole inscription of Pulikesin II, above referred to, there 
isa remark which is worth noting in the present connection. 
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According to Professor Kielhorn, the inscription (FJ. vi, 2, 
verse 22) indicates that the “ Girjaras submitted to Pulikedin 
of their own accord.” This is no more than one would 
expect on the theory that the Chalukyas themselves were 
members of the Girjara race. In that remark, it may be 
further noted, the Latas and Malavas are joined with the 
Giirjaras in the policy of voluntary submission. Here 
*Latas’ must refer to the Gurjara (Chalukya) chiefs who 
settled in Lata as its Sdmante rulers, while ‘ Malavas’ refers 
to the Girjara (Paramara) chiefs who appear to have 
remained behind in Malwa, after the retirement of the main 
body of the Girjaras into Rajputana. Latas, Milavas, and 
Giirjaras, therefore, in that remark refer to the Garjaras in 
Lata (modern Gujarat), Malwa, and Rajputuna respectively. 

There is one point in connection with the Girjara theory 
(explained in No. I] of my Problems, JR. A.S., 1904, p. 639) 
which it may be well to notice. In pursuance of that 
theory, and in support of it, Mr. Bhandarkar proposes - 
a correction of the date of Dharmapala, and consequently 
of the whole chronology of the so-called Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. This correction I hold to be untenable; but that 
does not upset the Girjara theory, into which the usually 
accepted date of Dharmapala fits perfectly well. In his 
paper on the Cambay Plates of Govinda IV (£.Z. vii, p. 31 4f.), 
Mr. Bhandarkar says that “we have positive evidence 
that Dharmapala lived in the earlier part of the tenth 
century, Le. at least half a century later than he has hitherto 
been placed.” His “ positive evidence” is as follows : 
(1) the Bhagulpur and Khalimpur grants tell us that 
Dharmapala, having defeated Indraraja, and thus obtained 
the sovereignty of Kanauj, gave it over to Candrayudha; 
(2) Kshitipala was placed on the throne by the Chandel 
Harsha (see, however, p. 15); (+) the Rashtraktita Indra IT 
attacked Kannuj, whose ruler at that time was Kshitipala 
(or Mahipala). On these premises Professor Bhandarkar 
founds the following argument: (1) Indra IIT not only 
attacked Kanauj, but he must have ousted its ruler 
Kshitipala ; for, unless he had done so, Kshitipala could 
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not have been replaced by Harsha; (2) Keshitipala could not 
Indra ITI had been defeated; (5) that previous defeat of 
Indra III was effected by Dharmapala, because he is said 
to have defeated Indraraja; (4) Indraraja’s (i.e. Indra III's) 
defeat was followed by Chandrayudha’s enthronement in 
Kanauj, which shows that Chandrayudha and Kshitipala 
are identical. Now No. 3 of the argument implicates the 
assumption that Indraraja and Indra III are the same 
person, which is precisely the point to be proved. Nos. 1 
and * of the argument make the assumption thut Kshitipala 
was replaced on the throne of Kanauj; but the Khajuraho 
inseription (EJ. i, 121) says only that he was placed, 
not that he was replaced, on the throne, by the Chandel 
king. No. 4 of the argument necessitates the implication 
that the enthronement of Kshitipala was the jomt work of 
Harsha and Dharmapala, This implication Mr. Bhandarkar 
expressly admits, and considers such # joint action as 
‘what in all likelihood must have come to pass.” But 
there is no “positive evidence” for it whatsoever; and the 
probability of it will, to most people, appear infinitesimal. 
What, in all probability, did occur has been explained im 
No. Il of my Problems (.J.2.A.S., 1904, p. 656). Kshitipala 
(ie, Mahipala) was originally placed on the throne, in 
succession to his brother Bhoja II, by the Chandel king 
(not Harsha, but) Yagovarman; and Indra HI in all 
probability was not defeated, either by Dharmapala or any- 
one else, but returned to his own country after his successful 
ruid on Kanauj. If it is supposed that Indra III returned 
in consequence of a defeat, that defeat could only have 
been inflicted on him by YaSovarman, the friend of Mahipala. 
But in that case the probability is that such a signal 
success oyer the powerful Rashtrakiita emperor would have 
been enumerated in the list of Yasovarman's successes m 
the practically contemporaneous Khajuraho inscription of 
954 a.p, Verse 23 of that inscription (#.7. i, 132) gives 
a list of successes in war over a number of peoples, but 
the Rishtrakiitas are not umong them. This being so, it is 
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not probable that Yasovarman came into collixion with 

As to Dharmapala’s date, there exists as yet only one 
positive piece of evidence, and that appears to me to be 
distinctly in favour of the date assigned to him by Professor 
Kielhorn (#£.27. iv, 246). This is the date 1026 a.n. for 
the Bengal Mahipala, and it admits no other date for 
Dharmapala than the middle of the ninth century, sy 
about S40 a.v. In two instances the Palas are recorded 
in marriage connection with the Rashtrakitas, but neither 
instance affords any help. Dharmapala himself is sai 
to have married a daughter of the Rashtrakiita Parabalu 
(Ind. Ant., xxi, 254); but the dirwda Parabala is otherwise 
unknown. Again, Rajyapala married a daughter of the 
shtrakuta Tunga (Jnd. Ant., xxi, 99). But the biruda 
Tunga is too vague to support any conclusions. It has 
been referred to Jagattunga IT, but that prince never rei 
(Z#.2. iv, 288, verse 16; also EJ. vi, 176); and though 
that may not be an absolute objection, the siruda Tunga 
Was a speciality of the whole Rashtrakiita family (FJ. vi, 
189), and occurs in various combinations in connection 
with several of the Rashtrakiita emperors. Admitting the 
middle of the ninth century for Dharmapala, the bearer of 
the iruda Parabala might be Amoghavarsha I, and Tunga 
might refer to Govinda IV, called Nripatungu. 

With Dharmapala’s date about 840 ap. both identifications 
are incompatible, that of Chakrayudha with Mahipala (or 
Kshitipalea), and that of Indraraja with Indra TI. The 
probability undoubtedly is that, as suggested by Professer 
Kielhorn (Jn. Ant., xx, 188+), Chakrayudha was Indraraja’s 
younger brother; and seeing that by defeating Indraraju, 
Dharmapala was enabled to give the kingdom of Kanauj to 
Chakrayudha, it seems necessarily to follow that Indraraja 
was the then (ec. 840 a.p.) ruling king of Kanauj. As there 
was an Indrayudhe reigning in the north, ie. in the 








a cennag not, however, be identified with Bhoja I (Adivacaba), for 
sida Shay tine’ date would suit well enough, be was the most ral 
member of the Girjarm imperial house, and never required Dharmapila's aid. 
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singdom of Kanauj, in the year 783 a.p., it suggests itself 
(eipecially as Indraraja may very well have borne ulso the 
name Indrayudha, and as the same name is apt to recur 
in the same family) that Indraraja and Chakrayudha of 
Dharmapala’s time were descendants of the earlier Indrayudha. 
This line of thought only follows out a suggestion, already 
thrown out by Professor Kielhorn (£.J. iv, 246, footnote 1) 
and Dr, Fleet (2.2. vi, 197). Further, seeing that, in all 
probability, Bhoja I was a contemporary of Dharmapala, 
it further suggests itself that Bhoja I's conquest of the 
northern kingdom was the direct consequence of the disastrous 
war of that kingdom with Dharmapala, which rendered it 
#0 weak as to finally perish under Bhoja I’s attack. 

The history of the northern kingdom of Kanauj is still 
almost a blank for the two centuries following immediately 
after the emperor Harsha Vardhana’s death. That event 
was followed by a palace revolution (Jowrnal Asiatique, 1900, 
p- 400), and a general anarehy and disruption of the empire. 
Between it and the conquest of Kanauj by Bhoja I, only 
three, or perhaps four, facts are known. First, there ie the 
reign of Yasovarman, to which belong the years 741-745 a-. 
(see Dr. Stein’s translation of the Réjatarangini, p. 182, 
footnote 134, for particulars). Secondly, there is the reign 
of Indrayudha in 783 a.v. Thirdly, there is the defeat and 
deprivation of Indraraja and the restoration of (his brother) 
Chakrayudha by Dharmapila, ubout 840 a.v. Fourthly, 
there is the mention of an unnamed king of Kanauj, who 
is said, in the Réjaterangini, to have been defeated by 
Jayapida, o grandson of Lalitaditya (Muktapida), the 
conqueror of Yasovarman. He was, therefore, probably also 
i grandson of Yaéovarman. Jayapida reigned thirty-one 
years, about 772-803 a.p. The Rdjatarangini says (iv, 471, 
Dr. Stein's transl., p. 103) that “after defeating the king 
of Kanyakubja in ‘hettls that king of surpassing valour 
(Jayapida) carried off his throne, the ensign of royal power.” 
This seems to indicate not only the defeat of the king of 
Kanauj, but a termination of his dynasty. If this surmise 
is Correct, the subsequently mentioned kings Indrayudha, 
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Indraraja, and Chakrayudha would have belonged to a new 
dynasty. But the name of neither dynasty—if there were 
two dynasties—is known at present. 

Incidentally it may be noted here that an advance of 
Kuashmirian troops so far into the centre of North India, as 
is implied by the relation of the ftdjaterangini, is supported 
by a remark in the Khajuraho inscription of 954 a.p. 
That record describes (EZ.I. i, 132, verse 23) the Chandel 
king Yasovarman as one “before whom perished the 
Kashmiri warriors.” 

The traditional genealogy of the Girjara emperors of 
Mahodaya-Kanauj commences with a prince named Devu- 
Sakti. The earliest occurrence of this renealogy is in the 
Daulatpura grant of Bhoja I, dated in 843 s-p, (#.2. v, 208). 
Devasakti's date, at the usual rate of twenty years for 
a reign, would be only about sixty years earlier, say about 
770 to 780 a.p, ; for he is the fourth predecessor of Bhoja I. 
In the genealogy he is clearly treated as a real person, and 
a queen 1s assigned to him, named Bhiiyika, who is said to 
be the mother of Vatsaraja. After an interval of only about 
sixty years one would suppose a correct knowledge of 
Bhoja’s ancestry to have survived ; and, of course, deragakti, 
taken as a bahuerthi compound, is not an impossible name 
of a real person. Still, it is a curious name, and outside 
fable-literature it is unique, so far as I know. Might it not 
be a mere legendary name? It means literally ‘the power 
of Deva,’ and it is as if one of our royal houses who claim 
to reign by “the grace of God” were to make tha “ orace 
of God” the ancestor of their house. Might not this name 
desagakhi give us the earliest indication of the rise of the 
later legend of the miraculous birth of the ancestors of the 
Rajput clans ? 

A well-known form of this legend is related by Tod 
(Rajasthan, i, 86, 87, Mudras ed.); also in the Rismala 
(ii, 234), and by Sir Alexander Cunningham (Aref. Surrey 
Reports, ii, 253 ff.). According to it Vasishta had once 
convened all the other sages on Mount Abii to perform 
u sacrifice before the assembled gods. In this they were 
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disturbed by the Asuras. Therewpon Vasishta caused to 
come forth from the sacrificial fire-pit successively the four 
eponymous ancestors of the so-called Agnikula or ‘ fire-clans* 
of Rajputs, the Parihars, Chalukyas (or Solankis), Parmars, 
and Chohans, This form of the legend which makes all 
the four clans to have sprung equally from the sacred fire 1s 
given on the authority of the Rajput bards, especially of the 
Hindi bard Chand Bardai. But Sir A. Cunningham suggests 
{/.e., p. 254) that in the original legend the fire-birth must 
have been limited to the Chohans. Herein, I think, he 1s 
right. Chand lived about 1190 a.p., and he is, so far as 
I know, the carliest witness to the existence of the legend 
in the form above given. He certainly seems to limit the 
fire-birth to the Chohans. The legend is related by him in 
stanzas 1294 {f. of the first book (prastdca) of his Prithirdy 
Risau! The following are its essential portions :— 


Taha au-rikhkhi Bacista kunda rocana ract tamani | 

Dhariya dhyana jaji homa madhya vedi sura sdmaha | 

Taba pragatyau Pratihdra, raha tint thauya au-dhdriya | 

Phuni pragatyau Calukka, Brahma tint edlu su-sdriya | 

Pavdra pragatyau bira cara, kahyau rikhkht para-mdra 
diana | 

Traya purukha juddha kinau atula, naha Rakhkhasa 
khuddanta tana A 124 || 


Taba city Bact, eha Asura wir || 127 || 


- 


nate sia Ki ve sajji “agi sdra sura | 


aew anela cna tabi cara ‘tans asi haha dhart || 


- So in the MSS. and in the Bibiiothees Indies ed. p. 673 farsafeetee ¥. 
hoiy vereea 127 ff. The ters racks sieney “the Kept the 

a in Pandia’s ed., line 4, caeesgn sedan drive, 
beakmaeart vow.” for Aralina rau yas peu oe Rogen machaett he 
Correct, becomes ongruent wi fanaur o 
Mant antivs act seni. Fe ee ar calito 
Sky, caluka or enluta, 
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“Then the sage Vusishta carefully prepared a pit; per- 
forming meditation, he offered a joma in the midst of the 
altar in the presence of the Suras. Then there appeared 
the Pratihira: him he placed on the road to the palace. 
Next there appeared the Chalukka: him Brahma brought 
forth from his hollowed palm. 'The Pavara (Parmar) (now) 
appeared, the excellent hero: (him) the sage called blessed 
us the ‘Slayer of the enemy’ (para-mara). The three 
men made a fight unequalled; (but) the Rakshasas did not 
draw back a whit . . . Vasishta thought to himself, 
‘These Asuras are very impudent’ . . . So he made 
a fire in the fire-pit, preparing a thorough protection for 
the Suras . . . Then there arose from the fire the 
Chahuvan, four-armed, holding a sword in each arm.” 

Here the fire-birth is distinctly ascribed to the Chohans, 
but to them only. Of the others it is not said that they 
came out of the fire. With regard to the Parmars and 
Chaulukyas, indeed, Chand’s words seem to contain a distinct 
allusion to peculiar legends of theirs concerning the miraculous 
birth of their eponymous ancestors. It is certain from their 
inscriptions that these two clans possessed such legends at 
a date considerably anterior to Chand, while, for the present 
at least, there is no evidence to prove this either concerning 
the Parihars or the Chohans. It would seem that in Chind’s 


time the leiding’ rival clans among the Rajputs were the 


Parihars, Chaulukyas, Parmars, and Chohans. It is not 
impossible that the legend m the form in which it is quoted 
above is an imvention of Chand Bardai himself. for the 
purpose of extolling his particular clan, the Chohan, at the 
expense of the three others. For this purpose he appears to 
have appropriated to the Chohans a peculiar claim of the 
Parmars. For, so far as we know, the Parmars are the only 
clan who, anteriorly to Chand, laid claim to the fire-birth. 
The existing evidence is meagre, but such as it is the 
inscriptions of the Chohans themselves give no countenance 
fo the belief that they claimed to be a ‘ fire-race." 

Their earliest (known) record is a pragasfi, dated 842 4p. 
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(J.G.0.8. xl, 39; E.T. v, App., No. 12), of a branch line 
of Chohans ruling in Dholpur in Eastern Rajputana. It 
simply states that the line belongs to “the goodly race’ 
of the eminent ‘land-lord’ Chaihavana” (Céhacina rara- 
bhipati-cdru-cansa) without the least suggestion of anything 
miraculous. The next is a pragesti, dated 973 a.v., of the 
main line of Chohans. It similarly speaks Guly of the 
Ciiamdndneaya (EL. ti, 121, verse 13) or Chaihamana line. 
So also the progasfi, dated 1170 a.v. (J.A.8.B. ly, 41, 
verse 10), of the main line; and the charter, dated 1161 a.v. 
(J.B.B.R.A.S. xix, 26; EI. v, App., No. 141), of the Nadol 
branch of Chohans. The latter two records are practically 
contemporaneous with Chand Bardai. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the whole of the Chohan clan, in the main 
as well as the side lines, laid no claim to being a ‘ fire-race.’ 
The only Rajput clan which, so far as I know, puts forth 
in its records a claim to be a ‘fire-race’ is that of the 
Parmars, Their claim can be traced back to about a century 
earlier than Chand Bardai, that is, to the year 1060 a.p., 
the date of the Arthuna (Jad. Ant., xxi, 80) and (approx- 
mutely) of the Udepur presastis (FI. i, 224), which belong 
to the junior and senior branches respectively of the royal 
line of Parmars of Malwa. It is in these inscriptions that 
we first meet with the legend of the miraculous birth of 
the eponymous hero from the sacrificial fire-pit. As told 
here it runs as follows (FJ. i, 234, 236, verses 5, 6): At 
one time on Mount Abt, Visvamitra forcibly took away 
the cow of Vasishta; thereupon the latter caused a hero 
to arise from the fire-pit (agni-kunda) ; that hero slew the 
enemies, and recovered the cow; in reward thereof the sage 
gave him the name Para-méra or slayer of the enemies. 
This is substantially the same story as given by Chand 
Bardai, though in his version the enemies are Rakshasas, 
and no mention is made of any abduction of the cow.' The 


* Chand also knows the story of Vasishta’s cow, but according to him the 
ow Was not abducted, hut fell inte o bottomless cleit of the mount Mstecaee bila, 
stanza §1 also, the loss of the cow has no immediate connection with the 
cteation eye aia 
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term ‘fire-race,’ though implied in the legend of these 
two prasastis, does not actually occur in them. The first 
actual nse of it we find in the slightly later Nagpur presasii 
of the year 1104 4.p. It occurs there (EJ. ii, 182, verse 4) 
in the form ra/ni-vayiéa, not agni-kuls. 

It may be worth noting that the legend is not found intro- 
duced in the nearly contemporaneous Bhinmal inscription, 
dated 1060 a.p. (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 472; 
EI. v, App., No, 689), of the Rajputana line of Parmars. 
This inscription (like those of the Chohans) speaks simply 
of the “Paramara race” without the least suggestion of 
any miraculous occurrence. It would seem, therefore, thut 
the legend of the ‘fire-birth" was limited to the royal 
Parmar line of Malwa. What is curious, however, is the 
fact that there exist several Parmar inscriptions of earlier 
date than 1080 a.p. which make no mention whatever 
of that legend. This circumstance might be thought to 
prove that the legend was not known before 1080 a.p., or 
the latter half of the eleventh century, if it were not that 
‘we have also inscriptions later than 1080 a.p. which do 
not mention the legend. Such are the charters (land-grunts) 
of Lakshmi Varma Deva, dated 1143 a.v. (Ind. Aut., xix, 
d53; £1. v, App., No. 121), and of Arjuna Varma Devu, 
dated 1211 a.p. (J.4.8_B. v, 378; £2. v, App., No. 195), 
The evidence of the charters, therefore, does not necessary] y 
disprove an existence of the legend earlier than the latter 
half of the eleventh century, but it docs prove that no 
credence, or at least no importance, was attached to it 
officially, It might be introduced into private, or semi- 
private, eulogies (prafasti), but not into official charters 
(sdsana), 

The case is similar with the Chaulukyas (Solankis). Aj 
least it is so with the more important (imperial) line of 
Malaraja. In the official charters of this line the legend 
of the miraculous birth of their eponymous hero is never 
admitted. As a rule, indeed (just as in the Parmar charters), 
there is not even any mention of his name, nor of the descent 
from him. Miuluraja's charter, of 987 a.v., appears to be the 
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solitary exception in describing that sovereign as belonging 
to the “Chaulukya line” (Caulukikdnraya, Ind. Ant., vi 
191, line 5). The legend appears in Chaulukya presastis, 
and it is found so for the first time, in the year 1151 a.p., 
in the Vadnagar pregasti (EI. i, 301, verse 2). As here 
given, the legend says that at the request of the gods, to 
protect them from the Danavas, Brahmi, when performing 
the sandhyd ceremony, produced the hero Chulukya from 
the Ganges water in his hollowed palm (cw/uka). Tt is this 
form of the legend, evidently, which is referred to in the 
verses of Chand Bardai above quoted. 

With the less important Chaulukya line of Barapa, the 
legend is not only met with at a considerably earlier date, 
but is also admitted into their official charters. It is, for the 
first time, found in Kirtiraja’s grant of 1018 a.p. ( Vienne 
Or, Journ., vii, 88; EJ. v, App. No. 344), and is repeated 
in Trilochanapala’s grant of 1051 a.p. (Jud. Ant., xu, 201, 
verses 4-7; £.0. v, App., No. 356). Here it is given m 
a somewhat different form. The passage runs as follows :— 


Kadéecid Daitya-khed-ottha-cinta-Mandara-manthande | 
Virtnces culuk-dmbodhe rdja-ratnam pumdn abhi || 

“ Deca kim karavdn =iti natied praha tam eva sah | 
Samadvlistartha-sainsiddhau tustah sragt=dbravic ca || 

“ Kanydkubje, Mahdrdja, Rastrakiitasya kanyakda | 
labdhed sukhdya tasydi teat Cauluty=dpaula santatim || 
Titham atra bhavcet keatra-santatir vitata kila | 
Caulukyat prathita nadydh srotdme:tea mahidhardt ™ || 


That is— 

“Once on a time, through the churning with the Mandars 
(mount) of anxiety roused by the oppression of the Daityas 
(ealled Danavas in verse 1), out of the ocean in the hollowed 
palm (cu/uéc) of Brahma there arose a man, a jewel of a king. 
: 0 Deva, what shall i do,” 5D respectfully he addressed 
Brahma; and the pleased Creator, for the attainment of the 
indicated object, spoke to him; ‘In Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
© great King Chaulukya, after having taken (in marriage } 
the daughter of a Rashtrakiita, do thou, for the sake of the 
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welfare (of the people), raise progeny on her. Thus there 
may here arise from a Chaulukya (ie. from u palm-born 
being) a truly extensive race of Kshatriyas, far-spreading like 
river streams (coming) from a mountain.’ ”’ 

The point in this version of the legend which is particularly 
to be observed is that it has much less of a mythological 
complexion. There is here no suggestion of a quarrel 
between the Devas and Daityas. We have evidently before 
us no myth, but a semi-historical account of an early occur- 
rence, expressed in poetical and figurative language. And 
perhaps it is this semi-historical character of the occurrence 
’ which accounts for its being mentioned in the official charters. 
“At some time,” not exactly known, but still remembered, 
the natives of the country and their brahmanical institutions 
were being harassed by non-brahmanical foreigners (poetically 
called Daityas or Danavas). One of the foreign chiefs, 
a Chaulukya, married the daughter of one of the native 
Rashtrakiita chiefs and pursued a pro-Hindu policy. The 
Brahmans, relieved of their mountain-load of anxiety, gladly 
regularised the transaction by declaring the Chaulukyas 
a Kshatriya caste. This appears to be the meaning of the 
semi-historical legend. Its earliest: known date is 1018 A.D., 
but, as already remarked on p. 11, it probably existed as 
early as the middle of the tenth century, and there is no 
reason why it should not have existed umong the Chaulukyas 
even earlier, at a time when they still lived in their original 
home in Rajputana. There is nothing strange in the occur- 
rence itself: the assimilating power of Hinduism is well] 
known in India. Ifthe Moghul emperors, when they formed 
matrimonial alliances with daughters of Rajput princes, had 
at the sume time adopted Brahmanic Hinduism, we should 
now have a Moghul caste of Hindu Kshatriyas. But even 
the loose Muhammndanism of the early Moghuls possessed 
more power af persistence than the Shama nism of the Huns 
or Giurjaras. 

A curious point about the semi-historical tradition of the 
Chaulukyas is that Bilhana, about 1085 A.D., 1 his Pikrg- 
miikadeca Carita, transfers it to the southern Chalukyas. 








He also gives it a more strictly mythological character. 
According to him, “Brahma was once engaged in his 
sandhyd. devotions, when Indra came to him to complain 
of the growing godlessness on earth. On hearing this 
request the Creator directed his looks towards his ew/uta, and 
from it sprung a handsome warrior fit to protect the three 
worlds, From him descended the Chalukyas, among whom 
Harita is reckoned as first progenitor, as well as Manavya 
who humbled the pride of the enemies” (nd. Ant., v, 317; 
xii, 198, 199). Bilhana here combines the legend of 
the eviuka-birth, which is peculiar to the later northern 
Chaulukyas, with the tradition of a descent from Manavya 
und Hurita, which is the property of the earlier southern 
Chalukyas; and, so far as I know, the combination is 
limited to him. It cannot be traced elsewhere in the 
records of the southern Chalukyas. As to their own 
proper tradition of the Manavya and Hiarita descent, it 
can be traced back to a very early age. We meet with it 
for the first time, as early as 601 a.p., in the Mahakita 
inscription of Mangaleéa (Jnd. Ant, xix, 17; EJ. vu, App.,” 
No. 5); and it can be followed down to 1000 a.p. in the 
Kanthem grant (Jnd. Awi., xvi, 17), and even to 1077 a.v. 
in the Yeur inscription (Jnd. Ant, viii, 11; EL vii, App., 
No, 185), among the records of the Later Western Chalukya 
dynasty. The last-mentioned date is the very time of Bilhana 
and his combination, just referred to. About the same time 
another combination of the original tradition was effected 
with a Puranic genealogy (quite different from the ewiuta- 
hirth legend) in the records of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. 
This combination is first met with in the Ranastipundi grant 
of 1011 4.p. (ZI. vi, 347). 

With reference to the original and simple Chalukya 
tradition of their descent from Manavya and Harita, it 1s 
worth noting what Maigalesa’s Mahakiita inscription, of 
G01 ap. , says regarding Pulikesin I (Ind. Ant., xix, 17, 18, 
line 4), that his his “body was purified by the religious merit 
of oblations performed after celebrating agnistoma (and 
other) sacrifices; that he was descended from the (god) 
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Hiranyagerbha (Brahman), accepted the admonitions of the 
elders, and was good to the Brahmans.” We have here (so 
rt seems to me) a fairly plain statement of the adoption of 
Brahmanism by Matgaleéa’s grandfather, the foreign invader 
or immigrant, Pulikesin I, and of his admission, with solemn 
ceremonial, by the Brahman “elders” into the Brahmanic 
social system, in confirmation whereof he was assigned 
membership of the Manavya gofra and descent from on 
original ancestress of the Harita gofra (Ind. Ant., xix, 13). 
The same characteristic incidents are described in even plainer 
language in the Ranastipundi grant (2.2. vi, 342, lines 
17-20; see also South Indian Inscriptions, i, No. 39, p. 58, 
and Jnd. Ant, vii, 243-245; xiv, 49, 51): “During this 
battle his (Vijayaditya’s) great queen, who was pregnant, 
reached, together with the family priest and the old ministers, 
an ayrahdra, called Mudirema, and being protected like 
a daughter by Vishnubhatta Somayajin, a great ascetic, 
who dwelt there, she gave birth toa son, Vishnu Vardhana. 
She brought him up, having caused to be performed for 
this prince the rites which were suitable to his two-sided 
Kehatriya descent from the Manavya gofra and the sons of 
Hariti.” Though the date of this grant, 10L1 a.p., is much 
too late to inspire any confidence in the Bintorisl truth 
of the minuter details of its tradition, the general drift of 
the latter is fully confirmed by the Mahakita inscription, 
which, being dated in 601 4.p., is nearly contemporary with, 
that is, only about fifty years after, the date of the incidents 
in Pulikesin I's life which it records. Moreover, both 
records agree in one important item of the tradition, namely, 
that the Brahmanic naturalization of the Chilukyas took 


t There is another point of detail in the later retord of 1611 A.D, which, 
even vm the Late ning for it, is perhape not altogether without siottificanee, 


that Vish: dhana, after his naturalization, went to the + ‘ Chilukya 
niountain,’” and tore ox paid Ss a to a yet of Erahmanical deities (J. 
“i: 4: d I. in story seems to reflect a variant of 
Chand Bardai’s legend, which places the origin of the Chilukyus, and of their 
kindred clans, on Mount Aba, in cannechon with «a solemm Bruhmanical 

eremony. ‘The Chalukya m mountain” I take to mean the mount which was 
a eanical stronghold of the Chalukyas, and the reference may well be to this. 
very Mount Abd. 
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place, not in the lifetime of their reputed founder, J ayasitniha 
(called Vijayaditya in the later record), but in that of one 
of his immediate successors. According to the later record 
(of 1011 a.p.) it was Jayasnmha’s son, Vishnu Vardhana 
(the Ranaraga of the earlier record’), while, according to 
the earlier and more trustworthy record (of 601 a.p.), the 
naturalized person was his grandson, Pulikesin I, who was, 
no doubt, the actual invader of Southern India and the 
founder there of the Chalukya sovereignty. 

The later record has preserved another significant incident. 
It records that the “great queen" (maddderi) of the 
above-mentioned Vishnu Vardhana, who received Brahmanic 
naturalization, was a Pallava princess (ZI. vi, 353, line 24). 
The Pallayas were an intensely Brahmanical dynasty; and 
the adoption of Brahmanism by the Chalukya chief would 
be the natural corollary of his matrimonial alliance with 
a Pallava princess. We have here a tradition parallel to 
that of the Chaulukyas mentioned above, p.- 24. The 
authority for it, no doubt, is of a very late date; the eurly 
record, of 601 a.p., does not mention it ; but the imeident 
itself possesses the greatest intrinsic probability, with this 
modification only, that the Chalukya chief who concluded 
the Pallava matrimonial alliance was, not the problematic 
Vishnu Vardhana, but the real founder of the southern 
Chailukya sovereignty, Pulikesin I. In any case, the 
tradition recorded in the Ranastipundi grant shows what 
at that date, LOI] a.D., was believed to be the natural 
concomitant of the Brahmanic naturalization of a foreign 
invader. 

As regards the Parihars, we have, as yet, very few records. 
But there are two very early ones of nearly the same date, 
861 a.p., the Ghatayal and Jodhpur prasastis (Journal R.A-S., 
1894, p. 1, and 1895, p. 513; E.L. v, App. Nos. 15, 330), of 
the two half-brothers Kakkuka and Bauka. They appear © 
have held a considerable tract of country in western and 
northern Rajputana, and their date would show that they 
must have done so under the sovereignty of the Girjara 
emperor Bhoja I (c. 840-845 a.p.). Their pragastis give 
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them no territoriul titles whatsoever, not even rdju, though 
it is specially noted in the J odhpur inscription that one of 
Kakka’s (their father's) two wives, the mother of Bauku, was 
a mahdrdjni, that is, an imperial princess. This shows that 
the princes of this dynasty were only small chiefs, who in 
course of time grow sufficiently powerful to form, in the 
person of Kakka, a matrimonial alliance with the imperial 
Girjara house of BhojaI. This is confirmed by the notice 
in the Jodhpur inscription (/.., 1, 14) that Kakka, whose 
date must be about 830-850 a.p., “ gained renown in a fight 
with the Gaudas at Mudgagiri (Mungir).” As the son-in-law 
of Bhojal he would naturally have assisted him in his 
attempted “conquest of the three worlds” (see JLRA.S., 
1904, pp. 646, 647). The two half-brothers Kakkuka and 
Gauka formed the twelfth generation of their Parihar 
dynasty. This fact, at the usual rate of twenty years for 
4 reign, will place Harichandra, the founder of the dynasty, 
at about 640 ap, 

The particular point of interest, however, of the two 
prasastis is that apparently they profess to give an account 
of how the Parihar clan of Rajputs really arose, According 
to them, Harichandra was a Brahman who, as the Jodhpur 
pragasti tells us, married two wives, one of Brahman, the 
other of Kshatriya caste. The Brahman wife is not named, 
and she was probably an ordinary woman of her own caste, 
The Kshatriya wife, on the other hand, is described ys a lady 
of noble birth (muhdkulagundneitd, verse 7) and a princess 
(rqjni, verse 8), and her name is given as Bhadri. The 
descendants of the Brahman wife are expressly stated to 
have taken rank as Brahmans, while those of the Kshatriya 
lady are not specifically classed, though of course the impli- 
cation is that they enjoyed their mother's rank. But the 
implication is expressed in a very curioug way. The text 
Tuns as follows :— | 

Fiprah sri-Haricandr-akh yeh patni Bhadra ca ksattrind | 

Tabhydn tn ye suta jatah Pratihdrdm=4=ca tan eidich || 5 |). 

Pratthdra deija bhiita brddmeanydi ye *bhevaiy = Foantdh | 

Hajnt Bhadrd ea ydii=t=site te bitita madhu-payineh || § || 
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“There was a Brahman named Harichsndra, and his wife 
was Bhadra, a Kshatriya lady. Now the sons that were born 
from this pair have become known as the Parihars. The 
sons that were born to the Brahmani woman became Parihar 
Brahmans, and those whom the princess Bhadra bore they 
became liquor-drinkers.”’ 

Let us note, first, all the sons of the “ Brahman” Hari- 
ehandra were Parihars, his sons of the Brahman woman 
as well as those of the Keshatriya lady. Secondly, what 
differentiates them is not so much the fact that they were 
born of mothers of two different castes, but the fact that 
some of the sons were addicted to the habit of drinking 
liquor. The drinking of liquor is a well-known distinctive 
trait of the Rajputs. There is another curious remark m 
the Jodhpur praéesfi (verse 6). Harichandra, who is 
described as a “ Brahman” (deja or cipra) and a “ Vedic 
scholar” (redasdstrdrfia-pdraga), 1s nevertheless said to have 
been a Rohilla (or Rohilladdhi).' Though the meaning of the 
latter designation is not exactly known, it is at least certain 
that it is not any Indian brahmanic term: it seems to point 
to Harichandra having been of foreign extraction. 

The facts which the statements of the prasastis seem to 
mé to suggest ore these. Huarichandra by race belonged to 
the Rohillas, a clan or sept of the foreign invaders. Among 
them he held the position of a priest or wizard, or what 
corresponded to that of the Brahman among the natives of 
India. As such he not only claimed to be a Brahman, but 
adopted Brahman practices and married « real Brahman 
woman. In addition, being an influential Rohilla, he also 
‘TMiiitried a noble lady of the country, a real Kshatriya 
princess, The sons of the latter lady naturally adhered to 
the noble ‘passions’ of their class, especially in the matter 








' The word in the is either Rohilla-dey-mike or Rohilladdhy-mika, 
Hinting to a clan Robi or Rohiladdhi. Dry-mike, ‘having two marks,” 
might ind that Harichandra belonged by birth to the Robi . but by 
profeseion, or class, to the * Brahmans.” Cee the term deri-ped ga us applind 

to the southern Chilukyns, Jud. And., xiv, 51, Hine 24. 
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of drinking liquor ; and, as an indication of their noble birth, 
as sons of a rd/fi or princess, they were called nija-putra or 
Rajputs, that is, princely sons. The sons of the Brahman 
woman also followed the practices of their mother's class, 
and abstained from drink, and consequently they took rank 
#5 a species of Brahmans, Thus there arose Parihar 
Brahmans and Parihar Rajputs. Here we have an actual 
example of the mergence of a foreign people into the 
Hindu population, to which Mr. Bhandarkar refers in the 
concluding paragraph of his paper on the Girjaras (pp. 20, 
#1). With his remarks I fully agree. But what is 
interesting is that we have in the two Parihar prasaatizs 
such an early testimony to the actuality of the process of 
fusion. It goes back to the middle of the ninth century ; 
and though the beginning of the fusion, according to the 
prasastis themselves, must be placed about 200 years earlier, 
in the middle of the seventh century, there is no good reason 
to doubt the soundness of the tradition. It is a further 
illustration of the general conclusion to which: all the 
traditions we have been examining point. The Rajput clans 
are the result of intermarriages of foreign (Girjura and 
other) invaders with women of the native Indian ruling 
classes. The period of the non-brahmanical foreign invasion 
was one of great trouble and oppression for the Brahmanism 
of the country. Those foreigners who intermarrjed with 
natives were naturally disposed to favour and even adopt 
Brahmanism; and in return the Brahmans naturalized them by 
providing them with a respectable place in their caste system. 
The earliest instances of such naturalization would appear 
to have been those of the southern Chalukyas of the Dekhan 
and the northern Parihars of Rajputana, occurring about 
the sixth and seventh centuries respectively. The imperial 
Giirjaras appear to have come later in the middle of the 
eighth century (Devaéakti); and the Parmars and Chohans 
probably arose about the same time. The rise of the 
Chaulukyas (Solankis) would seem to fall into the middle 
of the tenth century, No doubt there must have been great 
differences in the times and conditions of these several 
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vt On all points of detail we are still very much in 
the dark; what we seem clearly to see is only the general 
trend of the events. 

In conclusion, I will venture to sketch, as a working 
hypothesis, the outlines of the course of the history of this 
period as it presents itself to my mind. In the earlier part 
of the sixth century a great invasion took place into India 
of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Girjaras, and probably 
others, whose exact interrelation we do not know. Their 
first onset carried them as far east as Gwaliyor. For a time 
their advance was stemmed by the signal defeat inflicted on 
them about 533 A.p. by the Malava emperor Yasodharman— 
Vikramaditya, and later by the efforts of the Kananuj 
emperor, Harsha Vardhana. The foreign hordes, thus 
checked in their eastward advance, divided. One (probably 
the main) portion settled in Rajputana and the Panjab, 
stragelers also in Southern Malwa. Another portion, known 
as the Chalukyas, turned southward across the Narmada, 
and about 550 a.n., under Pulikedin I, won for themselves 
a kingdom with its capital at Badami, and, by the inter- 
marriage of their chief with the old Brahmanic royal house 
of the Pallavas, became naturalized in the Brahmanically 
constituted Indian community. A period of about 200 
years now followed, in the south, of the steady growth of 
the Chalukya empire. In the north, it was a period of 
quiescence of the northern settlers. During this period 
a gradual fusion took place with the natives of the country, 
as evidenced by the upgrowth of the Parihars in the middle 
of the seventh century, and of the Parmars, Chohans, and 
imperial Giirjaras in the middle of the eighth century. 
This was the period of the nascence of the Rajput clans. 
Tt was at last terminated by a fresh outbreak of the ethnic 
Voleano. About 780 a.p. the eastward movement was 
resumed by the imperial Giirjaras of Rajputana, under 
hn Their new onset led them as far as the borders 
of ral. It was again temporarily checked by the 
Rishtrskii emperors, who, in the meanwhile, had subverted 
the empire of the southern Chalukyas, and who represented 
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a recrudescence of the native opposition to the foreign 
invaders, enacted 200 years earlier under the Malava and 
Kananj emperors. The check was not permanently effective ; 
Vatsaraja’s successors succeeded in making good their advance, 
and about 640 a.p., under Bhoja I, the Girjara empire, with 
its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly the whole of northern 
India, up to the borders of Bihar and Bengal (Gauda), 
After Bhoja I, the Giirjara empire began to decline, owing 
partly to the internal rivalry of the constituent clans 
(Parmars, Chohans, Chandels, Parihars, Kachhwahas, eto.), 
partly to external wars with the Chedis and Rashtrakitas. 
About 950 4.n. the empire had shed a number of independent 
sovercignties, Malwa, Bandelkhand, and several smaller ones 
in Rajputans. At the same time, however—by way of 
compensition, as it were—a fresh activity manifested itself 
m a southerly direction. About 975 a.p. the Rashtrukiita 
empire was subverted by a renascénce of the Chalukyu 
power, and Lata was conquered by the Chaulukyas. The 
lntter, who were kinsmen of the Chalukyas, but had remained 
behind in Rajputana, thus reverted to the original southward 
movement of their kindred. In the meantime the stump 
of the Giirjara empire, consisting of the small kinedom of 
Kananj, continued to exist for about a century longer, till, 
about 1050 a.p,, it was finally extinguished by the Gaharwar 
Chandra Deva. This brings us near-to the next great 
foreign invasion of India by the Turki hordes, which, about 
a century and a half later, from 1191 a.p. onwards, once 
more changed the face of northern India. 


P.S, to p. 2.—In Mr. Sibberrad’s paper on the History of 
Western Bundelkhand, the era of the dates is not mentioned, 
It would seem that they are intended to be taken in terms of 
the Christian era. In that case, 243 and 285 os dates A.p. 
are obviously much too early. But if referred to the Gupta 
era, they are much nearer the truth: 243 — 4562 G.E., and 
285 = 605 c.r. | 
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A STUDY OF PARAMARTHA’S LIFE OF VASU-BANDHU:; 
AND THE DATE OF VASU-BANDHU. 


By J. TARAKUSU, M.R.A.8., M.A., Du. Pirie. 


PABRAMARTHA (ao. 499-569), or Kula-natha as he 

was sometimes called, was a Brahmin of the Bharadvaja 
family of Ujjayini, West India. In 539 an. the Emperor 
of China, Wu-ti (502-549), sent a mission to Magadha, 
North India, in search of a learned Buddhist and the 
original Maha-yina texts. The Indian Court despatched 
Paramartha, who was then staying at Magadha, with 240 
bundles of palm-leaf texts, besides 64 works which he 
afterwards translated. 

His arrival in Nan-hai ? falls in the year 546 a.p., while 
his visit to the then capital Chien-yeh? did not take place 
until 448, when the Emperor Wu-ti gave him a hearty 
welcome with due honour. | 

The literary activity and religious enthusiasm of this ~ 
Indian guest during the declining days of the Liang dynasty 
(048-557) and the early parts of the subsequent Chan 
dynasty (557-569) seem to have attracted the curious eyes 
of Chinese Buddhists, who thronged to listen to the new _ 
preacher in spite of all the disturbances which they were 
experiencing just then. His teaching embraced 2 variety of 
subjects, but throughout, as a Mahi-yanist, he laid earnest 
and persistent emphasis on the Buddhistic idealism (Vijiiana- 
miitra) of Vasu-bandhu and Asanga. He seems to have been 


foae ee antenr oti present: see Nanjio's Catalogue, p, 42% 
* A district im Canton: lat, 23° 7"; long. 113° 16" 
- Now Nan-king. 


iA, 100, o 
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fairly successful in popularizing the doctrine, for on one 
occasion the Court is said to have considered the propagation 
of his idealism to be dangerous to the nation. He himself 
was not satisfied with his work as a preacher of peace. He 
once said to one of his pupils: “* My original plan for which 
I am come here will never be realised. We can entertain at 
present no hope of secing the prosperity of the Law.” But 
his work as a translator was simply brilliant and in every 
way satisfactory. We have to thank him for the preservation 
of several important texts, such as the fundamental works 
af the Vijiiina-vadins, Vasu-bandhu, and Asanga, the books 
on Logic of Dii-naga, the Samkhya-karika of [svara-krsna 
with its commentary,! besides some works of Nagarjuna, 
Agva-ghosa, Vasu-mitra, and Guna-mati. What we value 
most is his “Biography of Vasu-bandhu,” which furnishes 
us with several otherwise unknown data, and sheds an 
unexpected light on a dark period in the history of 
Buddhism, of the Samkhya school and of Indian literature 
in general. A study of this important biography is the 
chief object of the present paper. 





An English translation of Paramirtha’s “Life of Vasu- 
bandhu” was given by me in the Tong-pao (July, 1904), and 
the whole can be summed up as follows :— 

A summary of the “ Life of Vasu-bandhu,” by Paramartha 
(a.p. 499-569 ; 546-569 im China). 

Born, at Purusa-pura (Peshawar), of the Brahmin family 
_of Kaugika, Vasu-bandhu is the second of the three brothers. 

A. Vusu-bandhu Asaniga (Asanga, the eldest). 
B. Vasu-bandhu Virifici-vatea (the youngest). 
C. Vasu-bandhu (the second). 

A.—Asatiga, first an adherent of the Sarvasti-viida school 
and of the Hina-yina, afterwards a promoter of the Maha- 
‘yana and an author of the Upadesas on the Maha-yana 
siitras. i 


1 See Bulletin de I'Ecole Francaise d'Extrime-Orient, July, 1904, 
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‘The works attributed to Asanga are :— 
(1) The Saptadaéa-bhimi siitra.! 
(2) The Maba-yana-siitra upadegas.? 
(3) The Maha-yina-samparigraha-distras 

He converts Vasu-bandhu to the Maha-yana faith, and 
dies before Vasu-bandhu's compilation of Mahi-yana works. 

G.—Virifici-vatsa, an adherent of the Sarvasti-vada school, 
an Arhat. 

C.—Vasu-bandhu, the second and the greatest of the three 
brothers, had no other distinguishing name. At first an 
adherent of the Sarvasti- vada school, he is deseribed as 
# free thinker, and never confines himself to the teaching 
of his own school. His work, the Abhidharma - koéa,* 
represents his opinion, which presupposes the philosophy of 
the Muhi-Vibhasis® as compiled by Katyayani-putra and 
put into literary form by Asva-ghosa, These, in their 
turn, explain the principles set forth in the work, Jiana- 
prasthina, otherwise called the Asta-grantha,® also composed 
by Katyayani-putra, in the sixth century after the Buddha's 
death. As the tendency of his time requires, Vasu-bandhu 
writes the “ Paramartha-saptati” against the Samkhya-sastra 
(Samkhya - saptati, ie. Kariki) of Vindhya- vasa, a pupil 
of Vrea-gano (cf. Varsa-ganya), who lived in the tenth 
century iia the Buddha's death. 

King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, first the patron of the 
Samkhya school but afterwards that of Buddhism, its 
influence being recovered by Vasu-bandhu. 

Baladitya, the Crown Prince, and the Queen-mother, both 
pupils of Vasu-bandhu, invite the latter to Ayodhya, after 
the death of Vikramaditya. Vasu-bandhu disputes with 


1 This is attributed to Maitreya, but really a work of Asahga, Compare 
Nanjio’s 1170. 

* No work called * Upadeia* is preserve, but several books called Sistra, 
=f ee or Tika, are found in the Chases collections. See Nanjio's Catalogue, 


* Nanjio’s Nos. 118%, 1184, 1247; compare No, 1171 (2). 
* Nanjio's Nos, 1267, 1269, 1270. 
. + Nanjio’s Nos. 1263, 1264, 1279. 

* Nanjio’s Nos, 1273 and 1275. 
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Vasu-rata, a grammarian, and Samgha-bhadra, an orthodox 
Vaibhasika. 

So far Vasu-bandhu is represented as a Hina-yanist. The 
above gives us the following results :— 


THe SARVASTI-VADA Bcmoor. Tue Simenya Somoor. 
Kiatyiyani-putra. Vrsa-gan 
The Jiiine-prasthinn-sastra The (original) Sinikhyn: Sistrn, 
or 
The Astn-prantha, Vindhya-viasa, 
The (revised) Simkhya-Aastra, 
SE et ty Asva-ghoga. or 
: ha-vibhiisa., The Samkbyn-saptati, 
Vasu-bandhu. Vasu-bandhu. 
The Abbidhorma-koda, fin opposition) 


The Parnmirtha-saptati_ 


VIXBAMADITYA OF AYoDHYTA. 
Patron and contemporary. 


Joa : 
Buddha-mitra. Vrsa-gana. 
| 


| 
Vasu-bandhu. Vindhya-viisa. 


Bitanirra (son of Vikramiditya). 
Patron and contemporary. 
| 


eae ieee 
Sameha-bhadra. Vasu-bandhu. bith ita gram 
Teed novia nentans A work agninst the pene rors 
the Koéa. Vyakarana, 


Asanga invites: Vasu-bandhu to Purusa-pura, i.e. Peshawar, 
and converts him to the Mahi-yana. After the death of 
Asatga the latter begins to write works relating to the 
Maha-yana and commentaries on several Maha-yana siitras, 

A.—The Mahi-yina siitras commented on by Vasu- 
bandhu: 

1. The Avatatnsaka. 

2. The Nirvana.! 

3. The Saddharma-pundarika.* 
1 Nanjio’s Nos. 1206, 1207, 1200, 
? Nanjio's Nos, 1232, 1233. 
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4. The Prajia-paramita.' 
5. The Vimala-kirti. 
6. The Sri-mali-sirnhanada. 
B.—The Maha-yana sistras compiled by Vasu-bandhu : 
1. The Vijfiana-matra-siddhi.* 
2. The Maha-yana-sathparigraha-vyakhya.* 
3, The Nature of the Ratna-Traya.4 
4. The Gate to the Nectar. 


Here he is represented as a Maha-yanist, his conversion to 
the school being told at length. Buddhist students of all 
parts of India and of neighbouring countries use Vasu- 
bandhu's works as their text-books, All the heretics in fear 
of him. He dies at Ayodhya, aged 80. 


A study of the life of Vasu-bandhu is very important for 
the history of the Maha-yana school of Buddhism, as he is 
an able representative of the Mahi-yana as well as the 
Hina-yana, himself being a convert to Asaniga’s idealism. 

The study must be carried out in two directions, i.e. : 
(1) An examination of hia philosophical views, in which his 
position as a free thinker and a “ patron of all schools” has 
to be fully brought out. (2) A survey of all the historical 
data bearing upon his life, which should be collected from 
all the sources available. My original plan was to go into 
details on these two sides of our subject. Interesting and 
important as they are, this would involve the laborious work 
of investigating into the whole Vaibhisika literature, a single 
translation of it amounting to 200 Chinese volumes, 438,449 
ideographical characters. Besides this, my study of the 
Abhidharma-koéa and Vijiana-mitra, texts of his own, with 
all their commentaries, is as yet far from being complete, 


' Nanjio’s Woe. 1231, 1165. 

2 Nanjio’s Nos, 1214, 1238, 1239, 1240. 
2 Nanjio’s Nos. 1171 (2, 3, 4). 

* Probably Nanjio's No, 1219. 

» Nanjio's No. 1206 (F). 
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and is by no means an easy task. I have therefore thought 
it best to postpone that work, and confine myself at present 
to a study of the “Life of Vasu-bandhu” written by 


Paramartha. 


Paramirtha (499-569) of Ujjayini was, as stated above, 
an early importer into China of Vasu-bandhu’s philosophy, 
and a successful interpreter of several important works of 
Vasu-bandhu and Asanga then extant in India. 

He departed from Magadha together with the Chinese 
envoys sent out in 539 ap. Consequently all the original 
texts he brought with him, and all the traditions he handed 
over to his pupils in China, must have been in existence 
before that particular date. His lifetime—or, to speak more 
precisely, the time of his departure from India—is not far 
removed from Vasu-bandhu’s date, to which I shall come 
back directly. His “ Life of Vasu-bandhu” is not a trans- 
lation of another's work, as is generally considered, but 
seems to be a memorandum patched together from his own 
recollections of incidents and of traditions, or it may be 
a note taken down by his pupils from his oral transmissions. 
That it is not a translation can safely be asserted from the 
fact that it originally included in the text an account of his 
own travel in China, which was, however, struck out by 
a later hand,! perhaps with the purpose of giving the work 
an appearance of a more sacred character. If we subtract 
from the text all the explanations of names, the most curious 
of which is that of the name ‘ Purusa-pura,’ the biography 
is a most sensible record of the incidents connected with 
Vasu-bandhu, who is not as yet styled ‘ Goddhi-sattva’ or 
‘ Arhat,’ as is the case with Asva-ghosa and Katyayani-putra. 

The reliability of the incidents recorded by Paramartha 
becomes more manifest when we find, as we do, corroborations 
from other sources. Most of the books mentioned by him 
were translated either by himself or others, and are still 
extant in Chinese. Moreover, the traditions relating to 


1 See my note at the end of the translation, Tong-pao, July, 1904. 
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their authors do not conflict with those known from 
different sources. For instance, he mentions Asatga’s 
Saptadaéa-bhiimi, the principal work of the Yogicarya 
school, and that book is preserved in China.' 

The Jiiana-prasthina, otherwise called the Asta-grantha 
of Katyayani-putra, and the great Vibhasa commentary on 
it compiled with the help of ASva-ghosa at the Council of 
Kaniska, are found in several translations: And it is so 
with the important Abhidharma-koga and Vijiina-matra, 
works which were translated by himself. The Samkhya- 
astra (i.e. Sammkhya-karika) in Chinese was also by his own 
hand. Most of the works he mentions in the “ Life” are 
fortunately found in China and Japan, and are used by 
Buddhist scholars in their schools. 

Now, if we are right in assuming that Paramartha 
reproduces the traditions then current in India, and gives 
a fairly correct account of the incidents to which he bears 
witness, we shall be justified in forming an opinion, based on 
the materials available, about Vasu-bandhu’s date, which 
will, if settled once for all, give a clue to solving many a 
question confronted in the history of Indian thought. 


Since not a single work of Vasu-bandhu is as yet published 
in the original, the date of his literary activity can only be 
settled by evidence adduced from Chinese authorities. 

All the dates hitherto assigned to him must be either 
reconstructed or modified, and I do not quote them here 
except to make an occasional reference im passing. 

Now let us try to proceed to the main question and 
examine at the outset the travels of those Chinese pilgrims 
and other biographers. 

Kumirajiva (383-412 in China). The biographer of Asva- 
ghosa, Arya-deva, and Nagirjuna does not give the 
«Life of Vasu-bandhu,” though some catalogues mention 
by mistake that such a work was then in existence. 


1 Sco abore, p. 5, note 1. 
2 Seo obore, p. 45, note 6. 
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Fa-hien (399-414 in India). The name Vasu-bandhu does 
not oecur in his record. 

Ki-chia-ye' (472 a.p.). A history of the Indian patriarchs 
(Nanjio, No. 1340) mentions for the first time ‘ Ba-su- 
ban-da,’* though I have some doubt as to the identity 
of this ‘ Ba-su-ban-da’ with our Vasu-bandhu. 

Song-yun and Hui-seng (518-522 in India). Their record 
does not show that they knew the name Vasu-bandhu.* 

Paramartha (499-569 ; 546-569 in China). According to 
his “ Life” WVasu-bandhu died at Ayodhya, aged 80. 
The death must have occurred before Paramartha’s 
departure from Magadha (c. 539), or, at any rate, before 
his arrival in China (546). He does not style Vasu- 
bandhu a Bodhi-sattva, while he does so call Aéva-ghosa. 

Hiuen-tsang (629-45 in India). His “Record” praises Vasu- 
bandhu throughout, and always styles him as a Bodhi- 
sattva. 

I-tsing (671-695in India). His‘ Record” assigns the ‘middle 
age’ (ec. 450-550) to Vasu-bandhu, his brother, Asatga, 
and his opponent, Satneha-bhadra; while Aéva-ghosa, 
Arya-deva, and Nagarjuna are said to have lived in 
‘early years’ (before a.p. 400), and Din-naga, Guna- 
mati, etc., in ‘late years” (550-670).4 


From the above list we see that Paramartha is practically 
the earliest authority concerning Vasu-bandhu. Since he 
states that the latter’s death occurred in Ayodhya at the age 
of 80, we are perfectly justified in believing that it took 
place before his departure from India soon after 539 a.n., in 
which year the Chinese mission in search of an Indian 
scholar was sent out. But since the exact date of his 


' The restoration to Kinkura seems to be far-fetched. I suggest ‘Kekaya" 
for it (FG Be Pe); the Chinese translation, {py YE, ‘what-matter,” may he 
taken to be not quite accurnte. 


x = FE 


9 Chavannes; “*V A A al (Bulletin del"Ecole Francaize d"Extréme- 
Orient, J uly-Septem . 
4 See my I-taing’s “' Soe, pp ivi-lviii. 
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‘departure from India is not specified anywhere, we will take 
the date of his arrival in China, i.e. 546 a.n., as the latest 
possible ferminus ad quem for Vasu-bandhu's date. 

Thus we have to assign Vasu-bandhu a date earlier than 
)46a.p. But how much earlier ? 

The question, I think, can be settled without much 
diffieulty and with considerable certainty. 

Sarngha-bhadra, who is made a contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu by Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing, is said, in our “ Life,” 
to have attacked the Abhidharma-koa, and challenged Vasu- 
‘-bandhu to a personal controversy. This the latter refused, 
saying :—“I am already old; do what you are inclined 
to do.””! This event was while Vasu-bandho was still 
a Hina-yanist, and believed that the Maha-yana was not 
‘the Buddha's own teaching. 

Afterwards Vasu-bandhu went from Ayodhya (Oude) to 
Parusa-pura (Peshawar) at the request of his elder brother, 
Asafga, and was, on his arrival, converted to Maha-yianism. 
He studied under Asanga the texts of the Mahi-yana school. 

After the death of Asanga he began to write all the 
- Meha-yana treatises which Paramartha mentions by name 
‘and has translated for us. Both the Mahi-yina and 
Hina-yana schools alike used those works as their text-books, 
and the very sound of his name caused the scholars of his 
time no little trepidation, whether they were Buddhists or 
Brahmins, He died, aged 80, at Ayodhya, where he must 
have returned after his visit to Puruse-pura. 

The period of ten years between his conversion and his 
death would be quite reasonable, and is the shortest possible 
limit, for it was during this period, i.e. when he was about 
70-80 years of age, that he wrote his Maha-yanistic treatises 
—all after the death of Asanga.* 


i'-g oe £. Bik & HW BH. ‘lo’ (Bf) & generally 


‘about 70 years.’ We shall not be much wrong if we take him to be about 





that age. « 

2 =a 34 said to have died-at the age ot 75, His next yo brother 
Vasu-hand eg out 70 oF zach Cf. Duff, “ Indian “Chronology, 
p. 34. 
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Let us now examine the date of the translations of 
Vasu-bandhu’s Maha-yanistie works; they range as follows :— 
; No. an Date of 
Title. Galatea. Translator. Translation. 
1. *Sad-dharma-pundarika- 
upadefa =... ... 1233: Ratna-mati ... 508 
2. *Sad-dharma-pundarika- 
upadesa ... -.. L202 Bodhi-ruci ... 608-055 
3. * Vajra-cchediki-prajiia- 


piramiti-sistra ... 1166 a oOo 
4. Daéa-bhiimika-Sistra ... 1194 * o08—51 1 
5. Aparimitiyus-sitra-cistra 1204 te 529 
6. Vaiéesa- cinta - Brahma - 

pariprechi-distra ... 1193 — 531 
7. Gayas-Siren-Histra =... 1191 “Pal 535 
8. *Vijiina-mitro-siddhi 1238 - 508-338 


0, Ratna-ciida-catur-lharma- 

upadesa =...» -1241 Vimoksa-prajiia 639 or 641 
10. Tri-pirna-siitropadeéa... 1196 - 541 
11. Dharma-cakra-pravartana- 

sitropadeda ... ... 1205 7 541 
12. *Muhi-parinirviina-distra 1206 Dharma-bodhi 634-550 
13. *Sistra on the lost Githis 

of the Nirvina-sitra 1207 VParamirtho ... 550 


14, Tarka-sistra ... <« 1262 ne 640 
15. *Boddha’ eLastInstrustion 1200 = 5a7—560 
(Nirviipa-siitra). 

16. Buddha-gotra-Aistra ... 1220 as 557-560 
17. *Vijiiina-mitra-ciddhi 1239 a 557-569 
18. Madhyinta-vibhiga-s4stra 1248 a 557-560 
19. *Mahayiins-samporigraha- 

éastra-tika ... «. LL7] - 563 

(This 15 4 commentary on 
Asanga’s work. ) 


On drawing up the above list I have carefully omitted all 
the elements likely to be open to question. Those marked 


1 There are two works sometimes assigned to Vasu-bandhu, the Sata-fastro- 
oo (No. 1188) ond Hxihi-cittotpidana-sastra, translated ap. 404 and 40% 
rely. Tho dates hove been referred to in Profesaor Macdonel]'s History af 
it Literature, p. 325. It is, however, doubtful whether these books aro 
baits tis, as Nanjio already pointed out in his Catalogue, p. 371, and they have 
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with an asterisk are the texts which are mentioned by 
Paramartha under general names, the remaining ten too 
being the works peculiar to the Maba-yana school, written 
after the death of Asanga. 

If the works written at his advanced age or almost at the 
closing period of his life were thus translated into Chinese in 
ab. 508, 509, 508-511, 508-538, 529, ete., the author of 
these works can in no way be supposed to have lived much 

ufter 500 a.p. 

It is just possible, though not likely, that the works were 
brought to China as soon as they were written. Even if this 
was the case, the earliest importers of Vasu-bandhu’s texts, 
i.e. Ratna-mati (from Central India) and Bodhi-ruci (from 
North India), must have spent a considerable time, probably 
some years, in their travels from India to Lo-yang in Honan, 
where they arrived in 508, 

As he was 80 years of age at his death, our proposed date 
for Vasu-bandhu will be about 420-500 a.p., and this can be 
safely taken as most probable, since it is not based on any 
suspicious data. 


Our hypothesis does not upset altogether the date hitherto 
accepted for Vasu-bandhu, though it places him considerably 
earlier, Max Miller generally placed him in the sixth 
century; this view has, however, no weight after his 
renaissance theory has given way. 

My own date for I-tsing’s ‘ middle ages’ (about 490-551) 
may hold good on the whole, but it wants a little modification 
in the case of Vasu-bandhu, Asaiga, and perhaps even 
Samgha-bhadra, the three contemporaries in I-tsing’s 





not been utilised by me at all. No, 1219, the * Sun-wu-sin-Lun,' is yory likely 


identical with F Puramartha’s ‘ San-pao-sin-Lun,’ o¢ I have pointed out in my 
Hat LT hate “nob-tael it in the list. Further, No. 1204, the 


Dharma-Cakra-pravurtana urtana-astra, is probably the aa as the ‘Door of Nectar’ 
cath oy mentioned by Paramirtha, but this too I have omitted as 


1 T-teing’s peaiiee PP- Ivii-lviit. 
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“Record”? and Hinen-tsang’s ‘‘ Mémoires”! as well as in 
Paramartha’s “Life.” M. Sylvain Lévi, in his “ Notes 
Chinoises sur l’Inde,” iti? assigns Asanga and Vasu-bandhu 
to the first half of the sixth century (500-550). This too, 
I think, must be altered a httle. 

Now let us proceed to see if there are any points in the 
“ Life of Vasu -bandhu” which make our theory untenable. 

1. Fast-bandiu, Moano-ratha, and Buddha-mitra.—Mano- 
ratha is said to have been Vasu-bandhu's teacher by Hinen- 
teang and his disciples; while, according to Paramartha, 
Buddha-mitra was Vasu-bandhu’s teacher. Buddha-mitra 
is said to have been too old for a debate. Mano-ratha and 
Buddha-mitra were thus elder contemporaries of Vasu- 
bandhu, but nothing more definite as to their date can be 
adduced from any source. 

9. Fasu-handiu, King Vikramaditya, his Queen, and 
Réladiiya, his Crown Prince—King Vikramaditya of ° 
Ayodhya, North India, was first a patron of the Samnkhya 
school, but afterwards a patron of Buddhism on account 
of Vasu-bandhu’s success in religious activity. He sent 
his Crown Prince (Baladitya) to Vasu-bandhu to learn 
Buddhism, and the Queen too became one of his disciples. 
When he came to the throne King Baladitya, in conjunction 
with his Queen-mother, invited Vasu-bandhu to Ayodhya 
and fayoured him with special patronage.* Now Vikramaditya 
must be a king of the Gupta dynasty, the capital of which 
was removed from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, and this king 
must be Skanda-Gupta, who ruled about 452-480 a.p. and 
bore the epithets of Kramaditya and Vikramaditya" With 
his successor, King Baliditya, whose reign must have begun 
431 a-b., or, according to some accounts, 400 a.p., the old 
Gupta dynasty came to an end. There is nothing at all in 
these points to contradict our hypothesis. 

1 Hiven-teang’s ‘* Mémoires,” in, 153; iv, 223. 

= Bulletin de I"Eeole Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, Jan.-Mar, 1903, p. 49. 

2 The Queen-mother seems to have exercised her influence ; see Duff, 
“+ Chronology of Rae P. p. 35 (810). 


‘Cf. Duff, 1 » Pas Cakravarti's letter to Profesor Rhvs Davids, also 
quoted in Liebich Me Datum Candra-gomin'a,” p. 5. 
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3. Vasti-bandku and Vasu-rdte,—Vasu-rata was, according 
to Paramirtha, a Brahmin, husband of a sister, i.e. a brother- 
in-law, of King Baladitya. He was well versed in the 
Vyakarana treatise, When Vasu-bandhu composed the 
Abhidharma-koga, this Brahmin attacked his composition on 
the authority of the Vyakarana, thinking that the Buddhist 
disputer would certainly defend his own work when the 
grammatical faults were thus pointed out. Vasu-bandhu 
answered :—" Tf I do not understand the Vyakarana, how 
can I ever understand the admirable truth of Buddhism?” 
Thereupon he composed a treatise utterly refuting the thirty- 
two chapters of the Vyakarana. Thus the Vyakarana was 
lost, while the Abhidharma-koga survived. The King and 
the Queen-mother gave him some lacs of gold. Vasu-rita 
further tried to defeat him through the intervention of 
another scholar. The Vyakarana here mentioned will be in 
all probability the “ Candra-vyakarana,” when we see that 
what Bhartr-hari (died 650) obtained through Vasu-riita 
(though mot necessarily directly) was Candra - gomin’s 
grammar.’ Tiiebich here seems to be right in taking Vasu- 
rata to be a direct pupil of Candra-gomin, whose date is fixed 
by him at 470 a.v. as the latest limit.* In spite of 
M. Sylvain Lévi's grave objections to Liebich’s theory, it 
seems to be utterly impossible from our text to place Vasu- 
rata later than Yue-kuan (moon- official) who lived till 
I-tsing’s time (a.p. 673-687). The probable date of 
Vasu-rita, as a younger contemporary of Candra-gomin 
and an opponent of Vasu-bandhu, does not conflict with our 
hypothesis, and will be about 480, his controversy having 
taken place under Baliditya, who came to the throne in 48].4 


! But the work, “ Vyikarana,” mentioned by Parumartho is said to have 
been in eight divisions and thirty-two chapters ; "this clearly points to Panini’. 
Grammar. Candra’s work is in twenty-four chapters, Vasu-rata seems thus to 
bare heen versed in Panini os well os in Candra, 

* Liebich, Le., p- 11. 

! my tring “Record,” p. Ivili,d.7. Yue-kuan may be Candra-gomin, 

in thinks, but, Wf eo, he cannot ty the grammarian who was the 





LETAEMcE aL WTA reirmed 452-490 (ef. Mabel Duff, ““ Chrono niia,** 
p- 93). Licht Ser tn sacesusae ts tha Gocvns, wotoeding te-oue Tals” alal 
» ruled Hs ia onward. 


~ 
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4, Fasu-handhe and Sangha-bhadra.—Samgha-bhadra was 
invited by Vasu-rata from T‘ien-chu!' in order to dispute 
with and defeat Vasu-bandhu. When he came to Ayodhya 
he composed a treatise called the “Samaya of Light”* to 
explain the principles of the Vibhasi, and another work 
ealled the “ Conformity to the Truth" to refute the 
Abhidharma-koéa. After the compilation of these two 
treatises he challenged Vasu-bandhu to a personal discussion. 
The latter was quite aware that even a complete refutation 
by the former would have no effect on his Kosa, and was not 
inclined to have a personal debate. He declared that he was 
too old to renew the discussion, which would be useless, 
because both parties had already written books against each 
other. This Satgha-bhadra was, as above stated, a 
contemporary and opponent of Vasu-bandhu and Asanga, 
according to Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing‘ He composed 
a work called the “ Nyayanusira,” in which he refuted the 
Koéa. This book was fortunately preserved in the Tripitaka 
collection through Hiuen-tsang’s pen, and is full of 
instructive discussions. It further helps the elucidation of 
+he Abhidharma-koéa, for it quotes some 600 verses of Vasu- 
bandhu, From this particular work, again, I do not see 
anything contradicting our proposed date. 

5, VFasti-bandhu, Asaaga, and Viriviei-catsa—Paramartha 
tells us that these three were brothers, born in a Brahmin 
family of Kausika, and all three called Vasu-bandhu. 
Viriici-vatsa Vasu-bandhu became an Arhat, and nothing 
about him is recorded anywhere except that he was a 
Bhiksu of the Sarvasti-vada school. Asanga Vasu-bandhu 
was known always as Asatiga, while our Vasu-bandhu had 


1 «© T4en-cha” is eenerally the name forIndia, Perhaps it means “4 Madhya- 
defa,"" ii not the Sindhu (Indus) itself from which the Chinese ‘*T*ien-cho “ 
was « | 

2? ‘This may be “ Rafmi-samaya," but nothing is known about it. 

1 ‘This will be something like ‘* Satyanusamn."’ Tn fact, it seems to point to 
his “ Nyayanusira,"’ which is directed against the Koja. For particulars soe 
Nanjio’s No, 1265 and his remarks there. 

4 Hiven-teang’s ‘' Mémoires," iii, 153; iv, 223; I-tsinge’s “ Record," p: lviii: 
see also Nanjio’s remarks in his Catalogue, Nos. 1265 ae hs 


; 
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no other distinguishing name. We have thus no confusion 
atall, Asatea must have died, aged 75, some years before 
Vasu-bandhu, whose Maha-yanistic works were all posterior 
to the death of the former. 

6. Fasu-bandhu, Vindhya-rdsa, and Prsa-gana.— Vrea-gane 
(probably Varsa-ganya),' well versed in the Samkhya-dastra, 
was the teacher of Vindhya-visa, who revised the sastra. 
Vindhya- vasa was successful in a dispute with Buddha- 
mitra, teacher of Vasu-bandhu, the latter of whom was 
then away from Ayodhya. King Vikramaditya gave the 
Samkhya philosopher three lacs of gold as a reward. After 
this triumph he returned to the Vindhya mountains and 
died there, his revised Samkhya-Sastra being generally 
current. Vasu-bandhu, on his return to Ayodhya, heard 
of the shame of his teacher, and searched for the rival 
philosopher in the Vindhya mountains, Finding, however, 
that the heretic was dead, he wrote a book called “ Para- 
martha-saptati,”* in opposition to the new Samkhya-sastra 
of Vindhya-visa. The siddhantas of the Simkhya were 
all destroyed. This caused general satisfaction, and King 
Vikramaditya gave him three lacs of gold.. These are the 
incidents given by Paramartha. Among the translations 
made by this learned scholar there exists, as I have 
frequently pointed out elsewhere, a work called the Seng- 
chia-lun, that is to say, Samkhya Book, It is, in China, 
more generally known as the “ Gold-seventy” (Suvarna- 
suptati or Hiranya-saptati®). Isvara-krsna’s Sirmnkhya-karika 


Sar ee Seay. The Saakiya-tatre-Lenmoal calle hin: Bhegavas 
one cs unfortunately does not exist in the Chinese collection of Indian 
Most of the Catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka give both names :— 

Tho Catalogue of 4-0. 207» fhe © Gakicaeventy and “‘Saxikhya-dastra,” 
664, the ** Gold-seventy.” 


f3 il 


. "" 730, the * Gold-seventy” or “ Sistikhya-dastra.”” 
i FT 780 rt i 
~ 1287 


This we soe that the text was known throughout as the “* Simkhya-daistra™ 
(Seng-chia-lun)}. 
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is, as is well known, called otherwise “ Sapkhyn-saptati.” * 
The verse 72, “Saptatyat kila ye'rthis te’rthas,” indicates 
that it originally consisted of seventy verses. The Sanskrit 
Samkhya-saptati, also called Satnkhya-karika, the Chinese 
 Gold-seventy,” of both of which we have the actual texts, 
and Vindhya-visa’s revised Satnkhya-Sastra referred to by 
Paramirtha are in all probability one and the same work. 
The probability is strengthened by the name given by 
Vasu-bandhu to his work, ‘“ Paramartha-saptati,” perhaps 
in opposition to Sarnkhya-saptati. The name of the avthor 
is, however, different, one being lévara-krena, the other 
Vindhya-visa. If our theory is correct these must be two 
names for the same man. Now Iévara-krsna, of the Kansika 
family,? must be the same philosopher as Vindhya- vasa, 
Chief of the ‘ Rain-host,’* since the work attributed to one 
proves to be identical with that of the other. I4vara-krsna 
is, no doubt, his personal name, while Vindhya-vasa is an 
epithet given him because he lived and died in the Vindhya 
forest." This is, of course, the same as Vindhya-vasin, who 
is, according to Professor Garbe, quoted twice in Bhoja-raja‘s 
Yoga commentary." Here, again, the value of Paramirtha’s 
labour cannot be overestimated, for he was the translator 
of Iévara-krsna’s Satnkhya-kariki and the transmitter of 
the tradition of the intellectual struggle of Vindhya-viisa: 


1 See Hall, “Contribution te the Bibliography of the philosophical systems 
of India,” p. 6; Oppert, MSS. in the private Library of 5. Indin, No, 6212. 
As to this Intter, I doubt still whother it is Gauwdapada’s work. 

? The Chinese Sihkhya-kiriki gives * Raudiko’ as his family nome, 

3 The ‘ Rain-host’ (fA Ye) is an incorrect interpretation of Varsa-ranya, 
derived from Vrsa-gana (lit., Bull-herd, but the Gana of Vr3a). 

4] submitted my translation of Vasu-bandhu's ‘* Life” to Profesor Garbe, 
who kindly wrote to me in reply 2s follows:—* Ueberraschond ist Thre mir eehr 
‘einleuchtonde Voermuthung, dase Vindhyavisn mit Tavarakpeno, dem Verfasser 
der Sirikbyn-karika, identisch sei. Wenn diese Identification richtig ist (was 
ich nicht berwoitle), so wire das Alter der Samkhya-kinka erheblich hober 
anzusetren, als bisher geacheben ist, und mit geniigender Sicherheit fevtrustellen. 
Ich habe schon * Siinkhyn-philosophie,’ 69 gesart, dass ich die Sirhkhyn-karikn 
fiir iter halte, als const immer ongenommen wird,” 

 Garbe, «. ph., pp. 96-87. The citations do not contain anything contrary 
to the Samkhys doctrine. Tho Skt. -viisa and -vasin, like -vida ond -vadin, are 
used indiscriminately in Chinese. 
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tersus Vasu-bandhu. Thus Paramirtha's date (499-569; 
546-569 in China) can be taken as the safe ferminus 
ad guem for [évara-krsna. Professor Garbe expressed his 
opinion that his date would be one to two hundred years 
anterior to this ferminus ad quem. Our date for Vindhy it 
vasa, otherwise Iévara-krspa, as an elder contemporary 
of Vasu-bandhu would be circé 450, about one century 
earlier than Paramirtha's time in China. I will mention 
here two or three points which may serve to make clearer 
the adentity of Vindhya-viisa and Isvara-krsna. Kuei-chi, 

pupil of Hiuen-tsang, in his commentaries on the Vijiiana- 
matra-siddhi and the Nyayanusara, says:-— The Sitnkhys 
school was formerly split up into eighteen groups, the 
head of which was ‘Ba-li-sha’ (f§ [ #4), meaning the 
‘Rain’ (Varsa). His associates were all called the ‘ Rain- 
host’ (Varsa-ganya). The ‘Gold-seventy’ (Hiranya-saptati) 
is the work of them.” The Chinese Sarakhya - karika 
contains a comment on verse 71, where the parampara of 
the Samkhya teachers is given as follows:—(1) Kapila ; 

(2) Asuri; (3) Paiica-éikha (c. first century, according to 
Garbe) ; (4) Ho-ch‘ieh (probably Gargya) ; (5) Yu-lou-ch‘ia 
(Uliika, but it is just possible that if refers to Vodhuka of 
Gaudapaida; cf. Garbe, 5S. ph., p. 35); (6) P'o-p‘o- -hi 
(ER 32 FA); (7) lévara-krena (@ # #). This P'-p‘o-li 
seems to contain some mistakes. 3% ‘ba’ and # ‘sa’ are 
often mistaken in the Chinese Buddhist books. I can point 
out scores of instances of the kind. Copyists often correct, 

adding either one of these characters by the side of the other, 
and in time both may be found to have crept into the text. 
Sometimes the correct one is struck out, and the wrong one is 
preserved, and, further, the character irregularly put at the 
side, either a little above or below, is often inserted in 
a wrong place. Whenever ‘ba’ or ‘sa° occurs one must 
be, therefore, very careful in detecting whether (1) it 
contains a mistake in form, or (2) it has a superfluous 
ideograph, or (3) it is in a wrong order. Unfortunately 
the Sanskrit vocabulary abounds in ba, bha, va, sa, 4a, sa. 

In our P‘o-p‘o-li (Jap. Bat-Ba-li) the second p‘o (‘ba,’ 3) 


t.u.a.5, 1905, 4 
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is the character in question. Tho name, I think, contains 
two mistakes in form and in order from the causes above 
stated. P*o-p‘o-li thus corrected will be first *P'o-sa-li’ 
(Jap. Bat-sha-li) and then ‘ P‘o-li-sa’ (Jap. Bat-li-sha), 
i.e. Varsa or Varsa in Sanskrit. If I am correct in this 
hypothesis we shall have the following parallels :— 


Kuei-chi’s Commentaries 
on the Vijniina-mitra- Paramartha’s translation 
siddhi and the Nyayi- Paramartha’s ‘* Late of of the Sitmkhya-karika- 
nusara.. Vasu-bandho.”’ bhasya. 
Varsa Vrsa-gana Varga 
(Rain) (P*o-p‘o-11) 
Viirsa-ganya Vindhya-viisa Vasu-bandhu lévara-krsnii 
( Rain-host) (Kanéika) 


Hiranya-saptati Simkhya-Sistra Paramirtha-saptati Simkhya-saptati 
(Gold-seventy) (in opposition) (Simkhya-kiriki) 


These parallels, though they contain some uncertain elements, 
help us much in establishing the identity of Vindhya-vasa— 
[évara-krena and the date of this important philosopher 
(c. 450). The Commentary portion of the Chinese Sammkhya- 
karika is, be it added in passing, an elaborate work, much 
more complete than that of Gauda-pada. The Chinese 
authorities assign the Commentary, curiously enough, to 
Vasu-bandhu, which I take to be a confusion arising in the 
transmission of traditions. These questions have been 
discussed by me in my introduction to the translation of the 
Chinese Samkhya-karika-bhasya. According to my opinion 
the Commentary on the original seventy Karikas was drawn 
up by Tévara-kreno himself, just as was done by some of the 
Karika writers. Vrea-cana seems to have been an orthodox 
philosopher of the school, and his date will be somewhat 
earlier than Vindhya-vasa (¢. 450). There is here one point 
which must not be passed without comment. When. 
Vindhya-vasa was victorious im his controversy he was 
rewarded by King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya with three lacs 
of gold as a prize, but soon afterwards he died. It was 
after his death that Vasu-bandhu wrote his Paramartha- 
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saptati and got a prize from the same king (whose date is 
about 452-480). Vasu-bandhu was patronised by both 


‘Vikramaditya and WBaladitya, while Vindhya-visa was 


favoured only by the former. Accordingly, the death of 
Vindhya-visa — ISvara-krsna must have occurred before 
480 a.p. in any case. 

7. The SiikAya teachers, Frsa-gana and Vindhya-cdsa, 
ti the “nine hundred” years after the death of the Buddia— 
According to Paramartha, Vrea-gana and Vindhya-vasa 
lived in the tenth century! after the Buddha’s Nirvana. 
Tf we accept 480 n.c. or thereabouts as the date of the 
Nirvana, the “nine hundreds,” Le. tenth century, will be 
about 420-520 ap, That a comparatively correct tradition 
concerning the date of the Buddha’s Nirvana had been 
current among Indian Buddhists about Paramartha’s time 
can be seen from another source quite independent of ours, 
The famous “Dotted Record” of Indian sages which was 
brought to China by Samgha-bhadra indicated 975 dots 
(years) from the Nirvana to 489 a.n.2 This exactly agrees 
with our date now in consideration. The evidence of 
Sathgha-bhadra is worth noticing, especially because he was 
the translator of the “Samanta-pasadika,” which was written 
by Buddha-ghosa soon after 432 a.p. in Ceylon, brought by 
himself to Burma in 450, and was translated by Samgha- 
bhadra into Chinese in 488.5 He seems thus to have been 
a direct pupil of Buddha-ghosa, or, at any rate, a younger 


* The text has J, FG 46 FH, ‘in the nine hundred years’ ie. at a time 
in 900-999 years, therefore it means the tenth century after the Buddha's Nirvana. 
A Chinese date of the Nirviina is generally discredited, and with it any calculation 
ef date from the Nirvana, But one must not confound Paramértha’s caleulation 
with any other Chinese ones, because he is not a Chineso, and he is giving ms 
a tradition current in India in his time. 

* The “ Dotted Reconl”' wns attuched to the Vinaya-pitaka, and every year at 
the end of the Vasea ceremony the presiding pricet wed to add u dot to it, This 
process is said to have been kept up till 489 a.o., when Saimgha-bhadra added the 
lest dot after his Vasea residence at Canton, China. ‘For the details see my 
“Pali Elements in Chinese Buddhism,” J.2.A.8., July, 1896; Kasawaora ond 
Max Miiller in the <teademy, March 1, 1854; Indian dAntiguary (1884), p. 156. 

* See my “ Pali Cheestomathy,”’ p, lexiv, notes to p. 113. 
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contemporary of his! In the light of Samgha-bhadra’s 
“975 years after the Nirvana” (489 a.D.), Paramartha’s 
“Nine Hundreds” (i.e. a time between 900 and 999 years) 
for Vrea-gana and Vindhya-vasa (¢, 450; died before 450) 
becomes more intelligible and important. We shall sce 
further whether our argument holds good in the case of 
another statement of Paramartha. 

8. Katydyani-pufra and Asra-ghoga in the “fice hundred” 
years after the Nirréna—In the “five hundreds” (a time 
between 500-599 yenrs, i.e. sixth century) after the Buddha’s 
Nirvana, Katyayani-putra of the Sarvasti-vada school went 
to Kaémira, where he convened 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhi- 
sattvas in order to compile the Abhidharma of his own 
school. The result of this compilation was the “ Asta- 
grantha” (eight books), otherwise called the “ Jiiana- 
prasthana.”* The work, which consisted of 50,000 Slokas, 
was in perfect conformity with the Siitra and Vinaya 
literature. Next their business was to compile a grest 
commentary called the Maha-vibhasa* upon the above text. 
They invited ASva-ghosa from Saketa (in Sravasti), who was 
much reputed for his literary ability, in order to give the 
Commentary a literary finish. The Maha-vibhasa, though it 
was guarded by the Kasmirian worthies, got abroad owing to 
the strenuous efforts of Vasu-bhadra. The above tradition 
refers, without doubt, to Kaniska’s council. Here, again, 
we have to thank Paramiartha for a preservation of the 
tradition of Kaniska’s council, which was hitherto believed to 
emanate solely from Hiuen-tsang. According to the recent 
investigation of Vincent Smith, who has established several 
important dates for Indian history, the date of Kaniska 


! Sangha-bhadra may be the same person as one whom we have in our ** Life,"* 
the o mt of Vasu-bandhu. Both flourished at the same time. But one is 
4 Vaithisika (Nos, 1265 and 1266 rainy him) and the other is a Theravidin 
ie 1125 translated by rane therefore the identification seems to be improbablis, 

pe teacher of Sathgha-bhadra the Theravadin came with him to Canton. It is 
just possible that he may be Buddha-ghosa himself (see lc, p. lxxy). T hope 
this may be stated with more certainty after an edition of the Chines and Pali 
‘( Smanta-pasidika " which I am preparing is brought out, 

2 No, 1273, translated into Chinese a.v. 383. 

3 Nos, 1273 and 1244, translated a.p. 343 aml 407-439 respectively - L 
Nox, 1279, 1263. om eae 
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{Kanerki) of the Kusana dynasty is 125 a.p. Professor 
Sylvain Lévi, on the other hand, utilizing all the Chinese 
evidence available, assigns the Kusana king an earlier date of 
50 4.p. Now Paramartha’s “ five hundreds” is equivalent 
to 20-120 «.p., thus covering the possible dates of Kaniska 
proposed by the two scholars. Asva-ghosa is a contemporary 
_ of Kaniska, according to Hiuen-tsang and several other 
authorities.! The glowing account of Aéva-ghosa’s literary 
skill in Paramartha is appropriate to the author of that 
famous Kavya “Buddha- Carita” and the beautiful 
“Sutralamkara’ preserved in Chinese* The works of 
Katyayani-putra and Vasu-bhadra being translated into 
(Chinese in a.p. 382, 383, 391, ete., an earlier date than that 
proposed by Bhandarkar seems to be preferable for Kaniska,? 
though an argument against any proposed date for Kaniska 
is here quite out of court, As there seem to have been so 
many noted scholars besides those mentioned above during 
Kaniska’s reign, such as Nagarjuna, Arya-Deva, Paréva, 
Vasu-mitra, the Physician Caraka, and the Minister Mathara, 
the further publication of Maha-yana Buddhist texts will, we 
may hope, shed more light on a dark passage in the history 
of Buddhism. At present we must rest satisfied with the 
result at which we have arrived, however small it may be, 
in establishing the date of Vasu-bandhu in the light of 
Paramartha’s valuable work. We can thus take Vasu- 
bandhu's date, av. 420-500, as well-nigh settled, and 
with it those of Vindhya-visa (Iévara-krsna), ¢. 450 (died 
before 480), and Vasu-rata, c. 480, being brother-in-law of 
Baladitya, who ruled from a.p. 481 or thereabouts. 


fate: anes ‘Mémoires,"" xii, 214. “The Chinese Somyukta -ratna- 
pth sittra" (No. 1929, Ap. 472), vol. vi, makes Afva-phosa and Carmka 
contemporaries af Kaniska. “The Record of the Indion Patriarchs’ 
(io. LH0, A.D. #72 ‘ vol. ', Bytsg hoga and Carakn live under the King. 
See also Waseilieff, + Buddhiom " p. 52, note, 
* Nanjio, Nos. 1351 and 1183." 
* For Katyiyani-putra’s work, see above, p. 52, notes 2,3. Vasu-bhadra’s 
po works oa. 1381 and 1271} were translated into Chinese in a.p. 382 and 
respectively, Qur text of Vasu-bandhn's life has Vetu-subhudra for Vasu- 
hhadra. but for the reasons _ — (sce obove, p. 50, under P*o-p‘o-li), 
1 take it to be Vasu-bhadrs, tho ‘42" being superiiuous. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF THE YASNA HAPTANGHAITI 
(¥Y, XXXV-XLI (XLII)), 





FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED. 


By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


YASNA XXXYV. 
To Ahura, and His Immortals: the Diffusion of the Faith. 


I SACRIFICE to Atharmazd the holy lord of Asa (as 
the ritual Law) [whose* is the ritual chieftainship im 
accordance with exact regularity (frariinih) |; and I sacrifice 
to the Bountiful Immortals, the well-ruling, the well-giving. 
(2) And to all the world of the Saints do I sacrifice, both 
to what is (the world) of the spirits and to what (is) the 
(bodily) world,* 

(3) with the desire which is for the good Aéa (as angel of 
the Holy Law) [i-e. on account of, or in accordance with, the 
desired object of duty and good works], and (in accordance 
with the) desire after the Dén (the Religion) of the 
Mazda - worshippers, [(i.e.) in accordance with (or ‘ ou 
account of’) the desired (object) of (ie. held forth in) 


The texts upon which these translations ore made are expected to appear in 
the Jan. Heft of the Zrifschrift of the German Oriental Society, 1905, as edited 
with all the MSS. collated, ‘Translations into Sanskrit, Parsi-Persian, und 
Gujrati from texts not collated, and otherwise of an uncritical character, have 
alone preceded this. For a critical free rendering of the Avesta see 5.B.E. xxx, 
pee icanlG This piece is next after the Gites the oldest in the Avesta. 
Tt tai by G. which it frequently cites. ‘Let it be understood thi 
except where noted the translations correspond to their originals as closely as 
could be reasonably expected. The glosses are enclosed within brackets [ ], my 
nation within parenthetical curves ( |. 
= Wer. yasya. 
7 Cf Y. SXVHT, 4. 
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the Den (the Religion)]. (4) [(The Zaotar speaks)]: (I am 
thus m accordance with these holy desires a full appro- 
priator +" of) the good thoughts, of the good words, of the 
good deeds, from which (also 1s) the dispensation here (that 
is to say, by the maintenance of lives passed in those good 
thoughts and words and deeds the dispensation of the faith 
is here established and preserved, and with desire also) for 
that other dispensation; [that is to say, both here and 
beyond also, happiness is even from it]. 


The Apprehension of the Faith, 


(9 and 6) (I am therefore, in accordance with these 
uspirations) an apprehender!? (lit, seizer) of what (benefit) 
hus been effected up to the present (for us and for the 
world) and of what is being effected [from now on; that 
is to say, I would make it my own (or ‘I would take it 
ae my own ’)*]. 

The Tradition. 

IT am as a hander-on, man to man? (that is to say, 
I am a deliverer-on in sequence from man to man, even 
st hander-on am I) [of good works which are according 
to the way of the Law], as I am a good (man, keeping up 
the tradition of holy character); [that is to say, as I would 
make what is best my own; (or ‘as I would take it to 
myself’)]. [{A section to be repeated twice.) ] 

(7) To this, then, would we so give our attention (lit, ‘our 
desire’), O Auharmazd, and (thou) who (art) ASa, (to) the 
good [(even to) the Den (Nér. dinaye, to the Religion) ]. 

(8) I would so think and go speak and also so do (9) that 
mine may be this which 1s the best (thing) to be derived 
from (F) existing [men (?)*] by action in both the worlds, 
(that is to say, they will grant me the reward (for those 
thoughts, words, and deeds) |. 

| Mistaking ‘jur," ‘to sing,’ fora ‘gnr’(F), ‘to take"; see note 2, 
2 But eee Nér."« knromi. 


* Cf. Y. AX, 2, norém, parem, 
* Av unfortunate error; it should be * of existing things.’ 
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The Care of the Herds. 


(10) (I would therefore offer for this reward) what is 
the Kins’ gift (the gift for the Herd) [both water and 
fodder], which 1s also their best deed (the best deed of) 
[those men which] is to be commanded [as the best work 
within this sacrifice (meaning better than any work in the 
sacrifice) ]. 

(11) So by them (by those men also as well as by myself) 
both comfortable housing (literally ‘ rejoicing’) and fodder 
ure to be given [us the Herds’ comfort and (then) their 
freedom from terror (i.e. their peace of mind in view of 
dangers from without) }. 

(12) (This regards him) who has acquired hearing ; [that 
is to say, (these good works have been inculcated upon the 
person) by whom priestly studies (as to the matter) have 
been pursued]. And so also (with him who has given) no 
uttention [(which is the cause of deficiency in respect of 
these essential good works), that is to say, the priestly 
application (application to the Priest for detailed instruction) 
has not been made by him, (that is to say, by certain persons 
here falling under notice). 

So he must do,! (in case he does pursue priestly 
studies) that (aéy) through him, for them, the Herds (see 
above, or ‘for him, the disciple’) fear does not exist; 
(that is to say, a state of religious security prevails; compare 
the Christian ‘ peace’ ; and this is held’ out as the ideal 
condition both for the Keser of the sacred Herd and for the 
Herd itself)]; (and so with the one) whose is the Sovereign - 
Authority, and whose also is its absence. (That is to say, 
the above principles apply even to the ruling classes as well 
us to those beneath them; all must be, directly or indirectly, 
devoted to the cattle culture, upon which the early existence 
“of the Nation depended.) 


1 Or ‘his action is thus," 
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The Authority, Civic and Ecclesiastical, ie. XSaGra as 
an Attribute. 

(13) To him! (Aiharmazd), therefore, as the one who 
is the most a good Ruler, (belongs) the Sovereign Authority 
from that (circumstance) [since to (‘or from me‘) on 
(continuously, it proceeds); that is, to (‘or from’) me is his 
(the good temporal) ruler’s benefit established ; also from it* 
(that circumstance; viz., the maintenance of correct and 
beneficial authority is brought about)]. (This is written 
either in the name of Aitiharmazd, or in that of the Priest 
as representing him.') 

(14) That is to say, I give the (benefit; see above) 
[myself], and I inculeate it [upon others; that is, one will 
give on (the benefit in my place as I inculcate it)], And 
this also I would (effectively) accomplish; [that is, I would 
fully make it (the benefit, or sovereignty) their (or his) 
possession®]. (15) To him whose (is, or who (is)) Atharmazd 
and to Agavahist also (would I give it); (so better than ‘to 
him to whom Aiharmazd and Adavahist assigns it’; see the 
original)! [(‘This clause is to be delivered twice.)] 


Knowledge of the Law and its. Tradition. 


(16) So [both the two] the man and the woman (ic. 
both sexes in the congregation) become clearly aware of it 
(viz., of the Sovereign right of Ahura with the consequent 
predominance of the Priesthood in the Community as 
His representatives). (17) So that is the (signal) benefit 


t So aceording to the original ; but the translators may naturally have thought 

of their temporal Sovereign, in which case the priest speaks of Ahura, ns repre 
sented by the Ruler in authority at the moment. It should not be forgotten that 
the question of ‘authority” then, os now, was one of living interest. The discussion 
al the poi hele even after the Parsis came to Bombay was no ‘ mouthing’ 
of platitudes, Readings are excessively indefinite | great care is netded. 

2 Or‘ I would offect maintenance for him.’ 

® The passage seems to be an earnest effort to strengthen the theocratic clement 
in the national patriotiem, with the corresponding improvemunt in the position at 
the priestly caste. In view of the original we should regard 14 as « 
a ehh ie eee of the theocratic principle (the principle that Pe bie 

the civic authority in the Head of the State, who 

is sup i be of the Saatiy caste, 
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(the interest par eminenve) [even the Dén (as regards the 
Authority and other vital matters)]. And that also they 
(the leaders in the Congregation) deliver intelligently [to 
others; that is to say, they will inculeate it], and also 
perform it, and, one on forth to another, they will make it 
understood. (This refers to a solemn tradition kept alive by 
an active official propaganda in a succession of pious persons, 
chiefly Priests.) 

({8) (In the case of) those also who are the other Herbads 
(referring to future generations, or to some side branches of 
the present Church) so it is as they perform it; [that is to 
say, they would make a disciple, and on to him (others 
seeking knowledge) would go, (or possibly ‘through him 
they would advance (in their priestly career)’). But he who 
comes as a disciple from others (that is to say, from teachers 
not thoroughly known, and who had not prosecuted priestly 
studies in the requisite manner; see above), to him (one 
seeking admonition) would not go (that is, they would not 
recognise him as a source of correct information) 

(19) Of (all) that which is yours, (that is, ‘among all the 
objects which you are pursuing in your daily duty’) (20) 
I think Atharmazd’s sacrifice and praise (to be) the best, and 
that which is the Herds’ business (also I think (to be) the 
best) ; [that is to say, of the business of the world I regard 
the care of the Herds as the best]. (As the first condition 
of honest livelihood the cattle culture of the earliest period 
was justly sacred.) (21) And so I would perform Your 
(commands) [Your dén]; and I would make it known [to 
others |, as much as [it may in possibility be], so much would 
I become a supplicator (of You in the prayer for Aga (see 
¥. XXVINU, 4)). 

(22) He whose is the authority in this manner in 
accordance with Asa (as the Sanctity of the Law), his also 
is the (true) tribe-relationship i in accordance with the Law; 
[that is to say, he is in possession of the Dén and of the 
tribe-influence through (this sanctified) authority ; (the 
initiative in the religious Community rests with him; and 
he must be obeyed) ]. 





A 
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Distinctive Promise of a Future Reward, 

(23) To each one of existing [men'] whose is the 
possession* of life (ie. meaning ‘at present living’) [so 
us said (if they ure the best, thoroughly excellent)] (the 
gift of) the best is to be given for both the worlds. 
[(A sentence to be recited twice.) | 


The Propagation of the Holy Lore. 

(24) This, therefore, is the pronunciation of the Word of® 
Aiiharmazd, [of the Dén of Atiharmazd]; and I proclaim 
it with’ Ags as with thought toward superiority’ [with 
a straightforward attention (or ‘intention’ proper to me) ]. 
(25) And to Thee," therefore, more’ than (so) to those (the 
other Amega) do I offer acceptation, and (the) firm establish- 
ment* (of Your (or ‘Thy’) supreme interest); and likewise 
do I offer it an illustrious manifestation (literally, ‘and forth 
I provide it with 1 munifestation.’ So, more mn accordance 
with the original, which, however, doers not positively 
indicate the idea of the ‘AmeSas’ here. The first treatment 
here must, of course, be in strict harmony with the Pahlavi 
text, though it be very erroneous. So, proceeding with the 
gloss, we heve); [that is to say, more than that of the 
(other) Amegaspends I would accept Thine interest; and 
TI would provide it with a sign; ie. with an illustrious 
manifestation (meaning ‘that he would place Ahura first 
in his full ministrations, prophetical or priestly ")]. 


© Or ‘of existing best men” (F), 30 preserving the gen. pl. 

3 ‘The desid. not here: in Nér, 

4 Bee Nér.'s rendering of ‘ min” aa genitive. 

« The original, however, has the accusntive, 

* Bo with the subsequent v& in view; see also the original manaya vahyohya 
{not -ehyd); here fi y, however, merely meaninyy * with thought of the food,’ 

© But the original has évilm. 

? This error of vid = ‘more’ waa due first to the com ive 

_ Wekyahya, and rca Pa the terminntions ee ee tho trigiseh 

te read: ‘and Thee’ (honlly ‘trom Thee") then do I present os tho 
a een rem establishment, and manifestation of those, the other {Amedas) 


+ me 


a; Asininth = = -meti- (1), 
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The Propagation of the Liturgy as Celebrated. 

(26) (And so) with the accompanying help of Aga [with 
the countenance afforded by! ASavahista], and of that which 
is the good thought also [which is Vah'man], and also (with 
the help) of the good Sovereign power [i.c. of XSPtraver] 
(27) by me is Thy praise, O Aiiharmazd, to be offered on 
continuously from praises (to praises), and words of Thine, 
O Atharmazd, are to be spoken on continuously by me 
from words (already spoken, ic. from word to word, 
traditionally), and sacrifice of Thine is to be offered 
(continuously) on by me from sacrifices (Le. in unbroken 
priestly succession, from sacrifice to sacrifice). 

[The Yen'hya hatim (follows). ] 

[(This section is to be recited twice in the course of the 
celebration of the sacrifice; nine Vatists (*) and three Gaha 
(are here to be added).)] 


YASNA XSXXVI. 


Second Chapler of the Yast. 
To Ahura and His Fire, to the Stara and the Sun. 

Thus to this Thy? fire, O Atharmazd, will we come first 
(of all) with service (so) [(i.e.) with care and propitiation, 
and 

(2) with these Thy Gathas], and with this Thy bounteous* 
Spirit [as it is indicated from the Dén (referring to 
Y¥. XXXIV, 4; see the reproduction Gaé@as, pp. 196, 500) |. 


Warnings and Rewards. 


He who [brings] to it (Thy Fire) impurity, [that is 
to eo if Eey (such as he is) would affect it with mjury 
(untidiness)], (3) that Fire also will bring pollution to him ; 


* Kadi’ or ‘kidmun’ is once translated -muk'an even by Nir.; see Y. XL, 6. 
T cannot accept fully the meaning ‘desire’ unmodifled. 

* Reeal) the Fire Berezi-Savah ; so, later. 

* Recall the Fire Spénidta, Inter ‘in the world.’ 
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(i.e. to them), [that is, him (or ‘them”*) also they would 
affect with injury |. 

(4) With joyfulness of mind! to that man, as for as 
possible, (or ‘with its capacity’) will the Fire of the Lord 
come. (So; see Nér.’s drd sing.; but read as alternative 
‘do Ye come on (see the orginal), O Fire of Atharmazd, 
(with Him).’) 

(5) With joyfulness of mind to that man whose is mental 
joy from it (come Ye on, or ‘it, the Fire, comes on’; 
see above), and with praise to the man whose is the 
possession (or ‘exercise’) of praise. 

(6) To the great business (see Y. XXX, 2) do Ye 
(0 Atharmazd and the Fire) come on? [for the completed 
(result), for the final body]. 

(7) The Fire is intelligent*® (Le. conscious and giving 
indication; cf. the ordeals) as regards Atiharmazd [through 
the Dén of Atiharmazd (that is, the sacred fire (the Dén- 
Fire) of the altars) is thus ‘intelligent’: it can discriminate) | ; 
and as regards the heavenly relation (lit, ‘the spirituality’) 
it is (conscious and) intelligent [ (that is) its (property) when, 
over it (and around it), they sit as the Behram * (Fire) }. 

(8) Bountiful (or ‘ august’) (recall the Spenista Fire*) is 
it [itself (sic, not so Neér.)] till when toward Thee its name 
is as the Vazist"; (ic. most contributive). 


The Fire Approached. 


(9) To that Fire of Aitiharmazd,’ even Thine, will I come 
on for both the (supreme) [interests; that is to say, from it 


 Roeeall the Fire Urviziita ; so, Inter. 

2 Or ‘doos it (the Fire) come on." 

* An error as to voi. The Avesta J may represent Publavi d; henee v-d waa 
ae Bie i Page ge some form of ‘vid'=*to know.’ Have we possibly here the 

of the idea of the ordeal by Fire arising from a mistake of a letter P As the 

Fis wus ‘intelligent’ it could indicate guilt or innocence. 

* A Behrim Fire (lit. the Fire of Victory, i.e. in commemoration of it), It is 
that in places of worship. 

® The Spénista was * the Fire applied in the world." 

© Tho Fire in the clouds. 

T Was the Fire Berezi-Savoh here meant? That was the Fire before Abors 
Mazda; so, later on. 
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I would hold back the impurity of Heaven' (sic, or of ‘ the 
spirit,’ sic)] and that of the world, even from it, (Or should 
it be ‘ through it’) ; (was this again ‘the Fire before God in 
Heaven ?*), 

(10) to thee (will I come on) with good intention of mind 
(with Vah'man), even [to thee] with the good devotion 
(Aa) ; 

(11) and with the good enlightenment (cisti), even to thee 
with deeds and words (will I come on). 


The Fire Praised. 

(12) Thou causest (?) me to praise (or ‘Thou praisest 
me’ (sie, in either case mistaking the Ist personal -mahi 
for the 2nd sing. personal -ahi, Néer. following) ); that is 
to say: do Thou place me in debt (so again, secing -ahi in 
-maht), O Aiiharmazd; that is to say, to* me may there be 
a debt as regards Thee (so, again mistaking -mahi for -ahi, 
followed by Nér.). 

(13) With all good thoughts, with every good word, and 
with every good deed will I come on to Thee. 


The Fire as The Body of the Lord. 

(14) Good is this Thy body. And to that Thy (body) of 
(all) bodies will I, O A., deliver an inviting-announcement, 
[that is to say, within the world (see the original) I will 
declare it forth* (alternative translation to ‘ inviting,’ 
declaring), viz., that this Thy (body)* is the better of 

The curious item was probably occasioned by the fact that fire is an universal 


} ® Notioe what is imp t, viz., that the terms Vohu-manah and AS are here 
in their original sunappliod, ‘or rational, sense. There is no trace of the 
or later jman”* for the one, nor of ‘the tion,” 
not even of “the Law’ for Ais least of all is ony connection exp ] just here 
| and the Fire, except to express the animus of its worshipper. 

5 Te is dificult to decide whether the fst te. meant ‘to (i.e. ‘ toward") me do 
thou acknowledge indebtedness," or ‘ ‘ upon me de thou establish debt." 

. acer. ri st teat reluctance in treating these forme of 
‘vid " in any sense er than that o ‘invite.” This gl., however, was purposely 
canstracted to avoid 

Xe eked or dat hee sa soniuniocd athe Lord's Body." 


a». oll 


, i bowel 
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(15) And this [(my)! soul (sie as gloss) [T will exalt] ~ 
to that light which is the highest [of (all) that is visible to 
the eye] ; 

(16) (I will exalt) it there where that which is the Sun 
is said (to be), [that is to say, ‘let my soul attain to the 
track, or ‘orbit,’ of the Sun ** (so Ner.) |. 

The Yen‘hya hatim is to be recited once here when the Yasna 
is celebrated. Six Vacists (Fare to follow) and three Gahs. 


YASNA XAXAXVIT. 


The Third Chanter of the Yast. 


To Ahura and the Clean Creation; to the Fravadis and 
the Immortals. 


To Ahura as Creator and as King. 


(1) Here, therefore, do I sacrifice to Atharmazd, who 
created the Herd, who also created Ada (as the people of the 
Law), and who created also the water and the beneficial 
(ic. clean ?, lit. ‘ good") plants ; 

(2) also the stars (lit. ‘light’) were created by Him, and 
the earth also and all things which are ao helpful benefit,— 

(3, 4) To Him thus do I sacrifice with preference (or ‘ in 
precedence’) upon Whom (rests) the Sovereign Authority 
(i.e. the control of the political situation), and (in consequence 
of this) the (de jwre) supreme position (lit. ‘ greatness’ (of 
our rulers in the Community)), also from Him (emanates our) 
effective protection (in the midst of accumulated changes) ; 
(4) to Him therefore with pre-eminence do I sacrifice from 


' Can ravan, here in antithesis to kerp'=* body,” be taken merely in the sense 
of *self"i; see Nér.’s itmi. Hardly. Then should we take it as the ‘soul of 
Ahura," Hele? hice Not Ps ar ly, #8 he has both o ‘body’ here and 
Se ag kee nn ee ne mee ee gl. of She Packie 

i CO ver, 1 iO. 

Nér. hos ayam atma tasmin tejasi yot uttindm uftam, 

® As the supreme manifestation of fire. 
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among the Yast-offerers [who are within the settlements 
(or ‘within the world’), and with prudent foresight (as 
regards the interests involved, i.e. with especial care, and 
a8 foremost also among those) ] (5) who live with herd- 

ssessions (who practise the cattle culture with carefully 
considered plans) | (among) these Yast-offerers (here bowing 
down before Him)]. (6) To Him thus do I sacrifice whose 
is the name of King, and who through His knowledge! has 
become endeared (-vara). To His bountifulness (or august- 
ness) do I sacrifice, 

(7) to Him [do I sacrifice] from whom is our body and 
life [ (that is) our living (is) also from Him]. 





The Fravasis, Aba, Pah'man and the Law, 


(8) To Him do I sacrifice as the one whose are the 
Fravagis (ic. the ancestral guardian spirits) of the Saints, 
male and female; (yea to Him do I sacrifice) [(for their) 
happiness is also from Him]. 

(9) And so I sacrifice to Asa Vahista (the Archangel of 
the Law), [the (one supremely) excellent], 

(10) to Aga Vahista, the good and the august(or ‘bountiful’), 
[the Immortal], 

(11) who is the Shining One, [i.e. his body (is shining) | 
(here Aga is thought of as representing the Fire; so else- 
where), from whom is every benetit (i.e. all helpful influences) 
[and all good things (are derived from him) ]. 

(12) And to Him also whose is the Good Thought (or ‘ the 
good-thinking One’) [whois Vah’man] do I sacrifice ; (notice 
that Vah'man is still second to Asa here, and alao notice that 
Vah'man does not mean ‘man’ here); and to Him also who 
is the beneficial Sovereign Power [Xsa@ra-vairya }. 

(13) And to that also which is the good Dén (the Religion) 
and xe that which is the good Chieftainship (as executive, sic. 

dering appears for fsé- as the ‘cattle,’ and so the 
‘cattle-chiefteinship’) and to Haurvatat* and to Amer‘dat* 





' N.B, Ahura = ‘king’: macda = pavan dinakih and mahijiinataya. 
* Not in Sp, 
4.8.4.8. 1905, 3 
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OF THE YASNA HAPTANGHAITI. 


do I sacrifice, and to that one also who is the good-eyed one 
(sic) even, and to the oa thinking (i.e. to the religious 
undness) |. (Notice the retention 
of the interior meaning of Aramaiti here especially; no 
expression of the meaning ‘earth’ is present. This is not 
without a certain significance. ) 
[((The Yen'hya hataim is here to be recited once in the 
course of the Yasna ; also six Vacists and three Gahs.) | 





YASNA XXXVITI. 


The Fourth Chapter of the Yast. 
To the Earth, Ahura’s yna ; to the Sacred Waters, likewise 


To the Harth as Ahura's Wife. 


(1) To this earth do I sacrifice together with the women 
(of Attharmazd), 

(2) to her who is our bearer, even (to her) who is also, 
© Atharmazd, Thy wife, [that is to say, who is (especially) 
Thine own (so explaining the epithet of ‘woman’ as ‘ wife’)*). 


To the Waters as the Wives, 


(3) From the assistance of Aéa (by whom they are inspired) 
[from ASavahist’s| countenancing presence (or ‘ desire ?’) 
I sacrifice in [my] desire of them (the waters, as Thy wives, 
together with the Earth; supplied from above), 

(4) since with or ‘as to? the august or ‘ bountiful’ One on 


they move® (or ‘on they hasten’), 

I ey ee ae See -ditsar be erroneous for veh- a F This would 
aa. eattle-chieftainship’ (head-herdaman) very well ; letters express 

ar 

® Compare similar imagery everywhere in ancient theologies: com the 
Ficiniatite Composition. pare even the 


3 YooltayS referred to a yur, yuos. 
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Aramaiti. 
and (yet with) questionings and with perfect thoughtfulness 
(.e. with complete views of doctrines and of duties; Aramatayo, 
pl. not here = ‘the earth,’ which is to be noted); [that is to 
say, they question about that thing which may be your 
_ bountiful characteristic (desiring to fathom the depths of 
Your designs); and ‘my perfect-mindedness may she be’ 
{citation from Yasna XXXII, 2)]. 


Ashi canguat. 

(5) And I sacrifice to the good recompensing-consideration 
(Asi vanguhi here hardly =‘ worship’ or merely ‘ good luck’; 
see below) for those (benefits of the vagdin the wives, above 
indicated); [and do Ye give them me]; and that also which 
is the chief (lit. ‘good’ object of) desire [which is riches ; 
(so, for A&i V. here; to that and to them also do I sacrifice) |. 

(6) And I sacrifice to that which is the good prosperity 
(or ‘prosperous One’), and to what is the good festive 
¢elebration (of the iifrins) and the good ‘parendi (so)’ 
(which again points the sense of A. V. to ‘riches’ here). 


To the Sacred Waters still further as Alurdnia, ete. 


(7) And so I sacrifice to the waters the ‘ maékaiiiti’s’ 
[ (the sacrifice (?) of sprinkling) and to that which is in plants,' 
the fruit! (juice supposed to come from the sprinkling (?) 
of the rain-clouds)] and to that which the ‘haébvaiiti's’ 
{which is (the water of the mountain streamlets), the 
flowings of the mountains] and to the waters the ‘ fravazas 
(s0)’ [the rain-water], 

(8) and to the ‘ahuranis’ [the standing waters (those 
In pools, etc.; the Parsi-Persian has lang ‘lame’),? and to 
the well-waters and to the other waters without definitely 


' The worl patiai Avesta characters is not reported b B. (Ft 4). 
tb for pa i, and to be related to a ibs ot Ind. 5 
B. (Pt. Ay pam ep ‘ clouds"; ef. the Pers. MS. trl. ‘ctowl” 
Betiches SDs olabiy beve be hos ‘also those named through the coloured 
F in bodies’ and those named * good bark’ and these named ‘pond 
birth,” ie ‘ Hhrough wish the pood oud easy birth takes plase, 
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numing them (so three MSS., or ‘name by name’ with the 
other texts) |. 

And I sacrifice to that which is the ‘ahurahya*' [water, 
the “|, and to the hvapathd (waters) [the 
(P sic) |; and I sacrifice to the well-forded (waters). | And do 
ye (in the answer to this our sacrifice) grant us this, as 
follows ; ‘let the moisture in our body be (freely) circulating . 
(and flowing, rovak’)|. (9) And I sacrifice to the water 
h-y-g-z'-akih" [tears]; and to those waters with good bathing* 
quality (possibly having ‘religious efficacy’); [that is to 
say, let our perspiration (sic) go off from the body], (and 
I sacrifice) to that (fluid) which is the desire (the one 
desirable fluid) within the two worlds [the butter *-oil (the 
food of Heaven)}]. (10) 50, O ye (waters) who [are] good 
(that is to say, ‘clean’ objects of creation), [to you (cach) | 
did Atiharmazd give a name (as here described), (11) [as 
the producers of benefits (-dehak)|; and since those 
(names) were given to you by Him, by those do I (now) 
sacrifice to you. 








Prayer for the Sacrificer's personal higher interests. 

(12) Also for me® on account of (in the use) of those 
(names) let one bow in worship, (or ‘ proclaim forth those 
qualities’; this with another text); also on my account by 
means of those (names and gifts) let one’ offer praise; also 


t This is of course euperiiuous ; see the original ; it is a misapplied citation. 

2 A corporeal secretion. 

2 Wa-dehokih, oo B. (Pt. 4) may be read; so olko E. (K* (Sp.)), followed bw 
Nix. with sudinatanam-, but would be erroneous and rather flat. We might 
think of a restoration from the cloments of yvay- ~ukih (mn), of, a sweat,” 
Or in view of the a it rendering ‘ara’ =‘ tears," we might sev a hai +- sik’ = 
‘much weeping ne fi rat form would then be meant as a mere citation of the 
Avesta eke with ‘ors’ as the translation. Was ‘ars’ eugvested by -ruosfa ? 

‘It would be barily fair to the Publ. rir, ‘te suppore, that he ment 
hisnayernih jso) in the sense of Nér." Bi PESdETAna ta ; ardly inir in view of 


Si ut OR meaning of the origina 
riting hastily, one micht render * greatness’ for * butter,’ masih for mitea, 
Nerv [pete Such overnights should be avoided, . es 
® Not se tonsa ‘may one reverence (or ‘ proclaim") me, on account of those 
te of when T offer in the we of Ofo MLSs)" ‘nome * susrpestond 
by -fi(n)jma-. 


“TA curious error again, which Nér. avoids, ‘The translator, a before, serm= to 
fail to see the first pl. in the forms in -mahi here from some accidental cause, 
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for me (or ‘ toward (?) me’) let one, i.e. ‘let them,’ express 
a debt-confession. 

_ (18) O waters, ye who are the ‘ Azi’s,” [(that is to say, 
ye who are) salivas*] (Psi, to you we are offering), and 
(to) you who are ‘mitres’ (so; see ‘matarasta’), [ye waters 
which are the —— (set free) —————] and (to) that 
water which (is meant by) ‘agenyao’ [blood], and to that 
which is the daryos-dayak (= the sustainer of the feeble), 
[ye conquerors" (of obstacles to life; ye who are) the 
fluids in the womb], (14) and to the waters ‘ vispdpaiti,’ 
that which is called [the water in the plants (again) and in 
the origin (or ‘root’) of them. By that they are grown*], 
and to that water which is the best* and most beneficial, 
(i.e, the spermal (sap) which is from (or ‘of’) plants]; thus 
to you who are (so) beneficent I am liberal in offering, 

(15) (and to You do I sacrifice; ye) who with length of 
arm would guide (us) on within the body [of the world] with 
apart-giving and apart-speech (meaning possibly ‘on account 
of our especial offering and especial recitations’; hardly so 
certainly ‘with especial giving (of the waters)*), those waters 
which are the mataro jitayo [(viz.) ‘milk’ (sie) ].° 





- 






YASNA XXXNTX. 
The Fifth Chapter of the Fast. 
To the Soul of the Herds, its Sacrifice. 

(1) Here, therefore, do I sacrifice to the Herds’ soul and 
to their body (?) which (were) created by Him [ Atharmazd] ; 
(2) and I sacrifice to (that which is) our (own) soul, {and with 
this) even to the Herds’ soul (as to those) who are desirous 
of our life (i.e. who contribute as domestic animals to our 
existence and who) [were created us a benefit (for this 
purpose) by Him (Atharmazd)]. 

* See note 7, p. 68. 

_* Avaluable error, putting us upon our guard. The Parsi-Pera. MS. is especially 
rich - these Saanre suxeestions. They 4] af Sg times age well- 
meant pues, often, however, ‘sagacious'; but where they are moet erroneous 
there they aor vals “ea us in aaher cows, not being sft dull imitations, - 

* Aviniter looks more like an allusion to a zi than anything else. 
* Vahiit- elsewhere = vay-. 
* A pertinent and racy guess, and posstbly correct. 


) ™ 
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To the Warrior Caste and to the Agriculturalists. 

(3) And to those also who are (especially) Thine' (Own 
do I sacrifice), [to the Warrior], and to those who are [the 
Acriculturalists (as being created by Him)]; (4) and to 
the Regulars (the infantry) and to the Cavalry,* to whose 
souls I sacrifice. 

To the Souls of the Saints wherever born. 

(5) And so I sacrifice to the Souls of the Saints wherever 
born, male and female, (6) who are the adherents to the 
Den [with a single (special) office], and they are 
eonqueror(s) [ (these) warriors (or ‘charioteers,’ the Asaé@ra 
easte)]; and they acquire (property) [these husbandmen 
(to whom I sacrifice); (and I sacrifice) to those who are 
par eminence the good* men, even to the Priests]. 


To the Immortals, Maie and Female, (sic). 


(7) So here I sacrifice to the good [Male] Ones‘ of the 
Amegas and to the good [females] (of them as well) (a0, 
even to) the other® [Amedas (do I saerifice)|, (8) who are 
august and immortal, ever-living and ever-helpful, 

(9) who dwell with Vah'man [i.e. as regards, or ‘in,’ 
piety ®], and to him also who is thus [Vah'man (himself) 
do I sacrifice |. 


Reeiprocities between Ahura and His Sacrificer. 


(10) As thou, O Atharmazd, art (active in) thought as 
regards both [the concerns of Heaven (lit. ‘of the spirit’) 
and of the world], O Atharmazd ; [ that is to aay, O85 Thou 
art] for thinking and speaking and giving gifts [in relation 


1 T still hold tai to be a pl., not as in the tri. to be equal to lak, 

* T feel myself more inclined to follow these hints of the Pall. tris. at present 
than [ did in t887. C, the Porsi-Pers. MS., adds the idea of ‘ foot-aoldiers' for 
the first word. Nér. hes potktitariniim and agvodirinim. 

3 Voonare as vohu- + nar- (f), ga read Pohl, *h.” 

4 Whose names are not in the feminine. 

§ Reading ‘ sagii." 

© The dwelling together in the bond of piety. 
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to this interest of Thine; that is to say, (as) Thou art for 
declaring and bestowing this (beneficial) thing (which 1s) 
bestowed (upon us)], and for accomplishing it as being (lit. 

‘which (is)’) good, (11) so to thee do I myself! give (the 
equivalent of that) (hardly ‘do I give myself, the portion 
of this offering to Thee’ ), and so do I inculcate it [upon 
othera?; that is to say, (I offer this present gift as) given] ; 
and 0 to thee in (my) coming® do I sacrifice. [And so 
when within the world (as) I come and go (in my daily 
walk will I continue on; that is to say), ‘I will sacrifice (to 
Thee, and will teach the same to others’)]. (12) So also 
dost thou (50, for ‘do thou’) praise* me. (This 2nd sing. 
is a recurring blunder), (in return for ‘this,’ or ‘do thou 
cause (P) me to praise’); so also do Thou express* obligation 
to me (sic, even) Thou, Atiharmazd (sie; or ‘do Thou bring 
me into obligation to Thee’). [That is to say, to me be the 
debt as regards Thee (sic, or is it ‘upon me be the debt 

. ,’—in either case mistaking -mahi, the Ist pl, 

for an “abl, the 2nd singular ?).] [(The foregoing section ia 
to be repeated twice.) | 





The Relationship and the Good Chieftainahip. 

(13) In the good relationship,’ [since Thine own I am], 
und (in) the progressive and continuous relationship (or ' in 
the spontaneous progress of affairs’) [since I stand in 4 
(sacred) relationship toward Thee], 


(14) for that which is the good consideration (and reward) 
to Thee will I come, (15) also in the (office of the) good 
Chieftainship, [since I would exercise the Authority (1.¢. its 


' The only explanation I can offer for this benafia is that it is an autiqrpabot 
af the xvéith in 13. 
ee — suspect this al aidan to refer to ai3, but see pavan } yatineln’ 
eleawhere 


? Or ‘in my going’ (2). 

© One would like to render: ‘So dost Thou make me prame ; so do Thow bring 
me into debt: O Adharmead, that is to say, upon me may there be a debt as 
toward Thee’: but see the contest. 

* Bo present for imperative. 

© Is it ‘ownership’t: at all events it mistakes the exact meaning of the 
original, which I now hold to mean ‘ Autocrat’ rather than * Royal Kinsmen.” 
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duties) with correctness], and with the good fulness of 
attentive consideration (lit. “with perfect-mindedness’) (will 
I come on), [since I would carry out the matter (the duties 
of my office) with perfect attention (and application of 
thought; again lit. ‘ with perfect-mindedness’) ]. 

[(The Yen‘hya Hatam is to be recited twice here in the 
course Of the Yasna. Five Vacists (?) are here to be said 
and three Gaihs.)) 


YASNA XL. 


a 


The Sixth Chapter of the Yast. 
A Fellowship with God and with his Saints, 


(Ll) Since, O Atiharmazd, to You I's" will thus attribute 
greatness’ within the world! as well as completeness (2) with 
active energy (so for keresva (?)) [since I will do and say? 
that thing through which Your greatness" and perfection 
may become more evident (i.e. ‘since I will perform the 
holy ceremonies and carry out complete obedience to the 
Law ’)], 

(2a) (and since) I am liberally contributing toward this the 
protection * (sie afforded) by Thy wisdom (so, with great error 
for yrapaiti)* [toward Thy Den], from this (accumulation 
of merit) since it is [mine] (there is a benefit accruing to me) 
on (continuously) [that is, from this (source) to me (let 
there be) a benetit], 

(3) which reward do Thou, O Atharmazd, give on to my 
(people, viz.), that (reward) which [it is proper to give] to 
the devoted followers of the Dén (as representing my closest 
interest). 


| Mistaking ahi and adaha. 

+ Notice mazdiim so rendered, Otherwise elsewhere, 

2 Or is it ‘they would attribute greatness’ or ‘they would do and any "P> but 
ace Z. 4 ul 

* Mistaking xra for a form from ‘kar’ = ‘be wise’; ef. yraiu; and mistakin: 
-parti for a form from pa =‘ to protect,” x ind mistaking 
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(4) ‘That (reward) which ‘(is suitable) for this ((Ner. 
amisim) sacrifice of devotion) do Thou give us both for this 
world and for (that of) the Spirits (i.e. ‘of Heaven,’ Y. 28, 3), 

(5) that is to say, so for that (reward) which (is) thus 
(conditioned) do we come on to Thee, (6) for this Thy 
fellowship [and also for the co-operation] of A&Sa (as the 
Angel of the Law) forever until all [till the future body]. 

(7) Give me therefore, 0 Aitharmazd, men, [even 
disciples of men who (ure) aérpats (Herbads)] who (may be) 
holy and (animated by) a desire for (the establishment and 
propagation of) Aga (as Thy Church (sic) ). [And give me 
Herbads], _ 

(8) who, when for these (disciples, or ‘in answer to these 
sacrificing prayers’), they may arise! (se), (or who, when 
they ‘may attain’ (i.e. ‘ become a source of success ")), may 
be bountiful to me for the long coming-on (for the future) 
fie. for the future body], and (who may) for what is 
mizhty [in (my) occupation | (become) in these respects (my) 
companion(s). 

(9) Grant us him who (is, or ‘who may be’) our gladdener. 

(10) So, whether as the Self (?) (hardly here fully under- 
standing the meaning to be ‘whether as Autocrat’ or 
*Lord’), and so whether as the Varin, ‘the commonalty.’ 
(This appears to be an abortive attempt to reproduce at least 
the first syllable of ‘verezena,’ and must be intended to 
mean srapenkesyals wich Ner. ‘men of our familiar line,’ 
hurdly ‘bearers’; ‘var’ as a ‘central collection” seems to 
have been thought of.) So, whether also (as) the ‘ Peer” 
(as the associate of the Autocrat) [let (that gladdener) be 

mine], (that is to say, ‘Do Thou, O Atharmazd’; see 9) 
give these (three classes of persons) to me as -my rejoicers), 
(11) since through them I may arise; (see the original for 
the first personal). (Or ‘since through them I may arouse 
Sag tel ew da hohe lng ee lo rs 
‘the ard j 4 xexind, Of course, this does not explain the original, but it 
| : the likeness of the termination -yai (7) (B., Pt. 4) to a 3rd plural, At 
the lost moment it occurs to me to ask whether we have not really in t e Pahlavi 


etre hatew ge . painter after all * and * ? 
Or was yudi = amat seen in aidy(a (ayada) and ‘ud’ in -i3? ~What vast-? 
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others to arise’) toward You; 0 Adharmazd. And therefore 
(because of these prospective results the bountiful One- 
toward You), O Atiharmazd, the rejoicer), the saint and 
righteous man, is! liberal with (the gift of) his possessions 
[(the meaning) is ‘ with his wealth ’].! 

The Yen'hya Hitam is here to be recited once in the 
course of the Yasna. Seven Vacists (7) are to be said and 
three Gahs. 


YASNA XLI. 


The Seventh Chapter of the Yast. 
To Atharmasd as the King, the Life, and the Rewarder. 

Song- praises, and acquisitions (sir, ‘the resulta of 
earnings ’),” and veneration (7) (2) do I myself present to. 
Adharmazd and Aéavahista, and I inculcate [(this) upon 
others]; and that* also do I here make known® [in speech |. 
(Or is it Him also I invite (to this my sacrifice’ (?) ? 4) 

(3) And to that which is Thy good Sovereign Authority 
(the complete establishment of the Theocracy) may I attain 
for ever until all. 

(4) That good sovereign (namely) Thou," holds rule (may 
be hold rule) over us who are men or women (without regard 
to sex, and as heaving equal political rights; and this as. 

(5) in both the worlds, O ‘Thou’ most beneficent (so J. 
Pt. 4)° of beings. 


Devoted Apostleship and its Expected Reward. 

(6) Since [I would present] Thy, good Injunction, © 
Atharmazd, [that is to say, since I would be a bearer on 

1 The ‘ist pers: missed. 

= Mistaking gard for a form from a ‘gar’ = ‘ to seize." 

2 This r socmns to show that the ideo of ‘ announcine e "Ws Seng : "= 
harilly that af ‘invitation’; but see Ner. ; by tha trlr., 

* See the original and even Nér., who, however, hos the In eg. imper. in 
* Or with the other texts, ‘O Thou most completely (or * beneficantly *y e 
ings.’ Notice that Alura is hoo included withis. tho aces te 
whioh casts ight on Y. XXTX, 3, Hitim bvd aojiita, being 
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of Thy command (within the world as)| an increaser (of 
these sacred influences); [that is to say (as) I will augment 
Thine interest (the Cause of the Holy Dén], and as) also 
I will offer Thy sacrifice with the accompaniment (and 
assistance) of Aga (the Angel of the Law), [that is to say, 
(as) from the countenancing help of! Agavahista I will 
sacrifice to Thee], 

(7) so (as a consequence and as reward) from Thee may 
be the life of our body; [(s0) may no life-departure (life- 
lessness; i.e. ‘utter death’?) be our (lot)]; (8) In both the 
worlds [mayst thou grant this], 0 Thou most beneficent * 

[(A Vacist (sentence (?) ) to be recited twice.) | 


The Contest for Salvation, 


(9) Acknowledge me as worthy (so safer than ‘make me 
worthy’) [as regards the giving of the reward]; also arm 
me (beweapon* me), QO Aiiharmazd. (10) For Thee (a 
supplicator may I be) in Thy gladdening (of Thy saints) 
and in the long coming® on, (the future), [in the future 
body], a supplicator on behalf of this which is Thine [on 
behalf of this Thy Dén] ; and (in all this my task and duty) 
may I be strong! 


Gladdening Grace besought. 

(11) And do Thou bestow upon us Thy gladdening-grace 
in the long coming-on® of life,’ O Thou most beneficent 
among beings. 

(12) When to this Thy praising and Maéra study and 
declaring (of it), 


¥ T cannot aceede to the meaning ‘ desire’ nor to the transeription kadmun. 
® This expression evidently originated from Y. XXX, 4. [should say that 
we ought to concede more méining to it than simply ‘death.’ Tan’ = -ten- ('). 
4 Bo with B, (Pt. 4), otherwise *O Thou most completely wie . . " Hi- 
should equal * completely’ rather than ‘ heneficently." 
* Nér. sid‘anaya, probably preserving the correct root. 
§ Seeing a form of (ae) = * to go’ in -iyh. 
* iB. (Pt. 4), ‘life’: bot here see witd. A form from * gam" was eeen in the 
termination ‘ =gem.” 


— | 
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O Aitharmazd, (13) T shall come! on; and (when) I shall 
be content (with it), and shall accept (it), [that is to say, as 
much as I shall be open to accept it, and will completely 
fulfil it with a contented mind], 

(14) do Thou then (to that degree) give forth this reward 
which to my adherents, O Auharmazd, [it is proper to give] 
to the Dén-men of the Den, (the strict adherents to the 
Religion). \ 

[(This Vacist (?) is to be repeated twice.) ] 

(15) This even do Thou give us for both this world and 
also for (that of the) Heavenly Beings; ef. ¥Y. XXVIII, 2: 

(16) that is to say, so, for the sake of such-like would we 
come on (to You). 


The Supreme Authority as the Objective. 


(17) To this which is Thine (established) Sovereign- 
authority and to Aga (as thine Established Religious 
Community (Thy Church (s0)) ); (to these would we approach 
with acceptance, and with satisfaction (see v. 13) ) for ever 
until all. [(This is to be suid once in the course of the 
Yasna, the ‘Hiimatananim’ (Y. XXXV, 4) is here to be 
recited twice. The Ya@a Ahii Vairyo is to be said four 
times, and the Asem Vohi three times.)] To the heroic 
Yast of the Seven Chapters, the holy the Chief of Aga, do we 
sacrifice, [(The Yen‘hya Hitam is to be here recited once 
when the Yasna is celebrated.)] 


YASNA XLII in 8.B.E. xxxi; (Y. XLI 18 in Sp.). 
Appendix to the Haptanghditi; a Summing up. 
To the August Damortals ; to the Springs, Streams, Roads, ete, 


I sacrifice to You who [are] the Amegaspends, and with 
the collected contents (or ‘summing up’) of the Yast of the 
Seven Chapters; see above. 


' Seeing a gam in aog(e)madnita (PF), 
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(19) And (with this summing up) I sacrifice to the springs 
of waters and to the fords of waters (see Y. XXXVITI), 
(20) and to the dividings (the upurt-goings) of the roads 
and to the meetings of the rouds (as vital elements toward 
the successful prosecution of pursuits), 

(21) and to the mountains which flow with streamlets, and 
to the vales (or clefts) which hold the waters,' (22) and to 
the swelling? corn-grains, and to both the Protector (and) the 
Creator,’ (23) to Atiharmazd and to Zartust. (And in this 
summing up I sacrifice) to the Earth and to the Sky and to 
the Peak of Albiirz, (24-26) and to the terrific Wind (the 
hurricane) by Mazda made; and to the Land and to all 
(terrestrial) helpful benefit (of the sort). And I sacrifice to 
the good thought* (that is to Vah'man) and to the Souls of 
the Saints; see Y. XLIX, 10. 


To the Mythic Fish, and to the Beast of Vouru-Kasa. 


(27) (And I sacrifice) to the Fish of fifty fins,* 
(28) and to the Sacred Ass? that stands midway in the 
Sea of Wide Shores; 


The Caspian. 
(29) and to the Sea Vouru-Kaga do I sacrifice (as well). 


To Haoma. 
(30) And (I sacrifice) to Hom the gold-hued, the high 
(growing), 
(31) even to Hom, the stimulating, the Promoter of the 
world ; & 
(32) yea, to Hom, the death-afar. 


A. and B. om., amd ‘to the Yarat Miéra.’ 

* Possibly * fattening.” 

+ OF ponds as reservoirs 

‘otiee that Vah'man is described literully as * th So, and not ae 

m Y. 49, 10, where we should understand the concrete countess * good man. It would be 

Hp & point to render the Pahl.'s ‘ good thinking" as * man” here. BE 

later t ed fro lier da i 

we Citi he same revit m carlier days. 

© A tribute to distillation. 










pols and the ‘Migrations 


(38), hea (in this summing up) I sacrifice to the forth- 
Kirton of the waters (to the spring-floods), and the forth- 
flights (sic), that is, (migrations?) of the birds. 


To the Priests as Representing ail. 


_ (84) And T sacrifice to the circuits! of the Fire Priests, 
(35) who return* from the road afar with beseeching 
prayers made in the desire for Aéa to (‘for’) the Provinces, 
(36) and I sacrifice to the Amegaspends all. 

[(The Yen'hya Hatam is to be recited here once when the 
‘Yasna is celebrated.) ] 








IV. 


THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN ABU BISHR MATTA AND 
ABU SA‘ID AL-SIRAFI ON THE MERITS OF 
LOGIC AND GRAMMAR, 


Br D, 8, MARGOLIOUTH. 


ifs his notice of the philosopher Abii Bishr, of Dair Kunni, 
™ Tbn al-Kifti! mentions that he had a public discussion 
with the grammarian Abit Sa‘id al-Hasan al-Sirafi, famous 
for his commentaries on Sibawaihi's grammar.* This dis- 
cussion is reported at length by Yakiit in his invaluable 
Mu‘jam al-udaba,* on the authority of Abi Hayyan, from 
whose works Yakit derives much that is interesting, though 
he accuses Abu Hayyan of habitually romancing. Abt 
Hayyan, whose full name was ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad al- 
Tauhidi, was an eminent writer of the fourth century of 
Islam, of whose works only three (to the best of my 
knowledge) have as yet been published: his treatises on 
Friendship and the Sciences, printed at the Jawa‘ib press 
in 1301 a.a1.—withowt the very important treatise on the 
lives of the two viziers Ibn al-‘Amid and Ibn ‘Abbad, which 
had been promised in advertisements, but which is said to 
be a book that brings ill-lnck; and a work lithographed 
im India called Mukabasit.* A brief account of him is given 
by Ibn Khillikan in his life of Ibn al-‘Amid (translated 
by De Slane, iii, 264); a lengthier one by Safadi, which 
Mr. AAmedroz has kindly copied for me, and which is given 


\ Ed. Lippert, p. 323. 
‘These were utilized by Jahn for his translation, and have been published in 
pert in the Cairens edition of SThawaihi. 
+ MS. Bod), Or, 753: Life of Aba Sa‘hl, 
* T owe my acquaintance with this work to Mr. A. G. Ellis, 
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in a note;' and a very lengthy one by Yakit, in the fifth 
volume of his dictionary. An extract from one of his 
works, which occurs in al-Kifti’s dictionary, is translated 
into German by Dieterici (“ Philosophie der Araber,”’ i, 144). 
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The first question which will naturally occur in reference 
to this dialogue is whether it is historical or Abi’ Hayyan’s 
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romance. Abii Hayyan has taken great trouble to establish 
its historical character, by giving date and persons. The date 
is the year 320, when Abu'l-Fath Ibn al-Furat was vizier; 
und to this there appears to be no objection, since this person 
(al-Fadl Ibn Ja‘far Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Furat, also 
known as Ibn Hinzabah) was made vizier in Rabi‘ ii, 320 
(‘Arib, ed. De Goeje, p. 173),' though, owing to the death of 
Muktadir and the appointment of a new Caliph, he was 
succeeded by another vizier m Dhu’'l-Ka‘dah of the same 
year. Further, many of the audience enumerated are 
historical personages, who might well have attended a 
debate at Baghdad in that year. A/-Marsuhdat, the agent 
of the Samanids, is casually mentioned by Ibn al-Athir 
(anno 286, ed. Tornberg, vii, 355) as “the na‘ib of Isma’il 
in the Capital, known os Al-Marzubani”; there is no reason 
(it would seem) why he should not have continued to hold 





A short life of him is given by Safadi thus :— 
BEN as call otc goye pf Ban gpl eg al 
ame 4s | po pa Aulise il Wiss pace 
ee Wipe law Lasay lanes WES ibs aol 2! 

gry ath ar bat ll aol ays ally, Si, aioe 
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that appointment for thirty-four years; and the presence 
at Baghdad of the agents or ambassadors of those princes 
who, though virtually independent, recognized the Caliph's 
suzerainty, must be regarded as characteristic of the period. 
This Marzubini is evidently to be distinguished from his 
contemporary, the famous archeologist. Ibn at-Ikhshid,' 
whose name was Abi Bakr Ahmad, famous as a Mu‘tazil 
theolozian, died in 326, six years after the debate (Fihrist, 
p- 173); sinee he lived in Baghdad, Sak al-‘Atash (Le Strange’s 
Baghdad, p. 224), he could easily be present at it. He 
wrote a book in refutation of the views of al-Mhalidi, 
ic. Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Nasir, who is probably to be 
identified with the Khalidi present at the debate, For this 
person died in 347 (Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, MS. Poe. 370) or 
348 (Sha‘rini’s Lawaikih al-anwar, i, 157; Comm. on 
Kushairiyyah, ii, 2), aged 95. He was famous as a saint, 
as indeed appears from his figuring in Kushairi’s list; he 
is more often called a/-Khul/i, a name of which the origin 
was uncertain (Jauzi, Le.),? though it was also given to the 
celebrated Mubarrad (Muzhir, i, p. 100). The two persons 
famous as “the Khalidi’s,’ and named respectively Abt 
Bakr and Sa‘id b. Hashim, were probably too young to 
he present at a debate in 320 (Fawat al-Wafayat). A 
younger man than Khuldi, yet not too young to be present, 
was Jin Rabdh, Abii ‘Imran Misa, the metaphysician, 
a pupil of Ibn Ikhshid, said to have been alive, but past 80, 
when the Fihrist (p. 175) was composed (377 a.n.). Another 
very distinguished hearer was the ex-vizier “A? bi ‘isd bi 
Dawiid b. al-Jarrih, who died in 335 (Jauzi, Le.) or 394, 

having been born in 245 (Amedroz's Hilal, p. 281); he was 








Furgniee according to Sibt [hn al-Jouzi, means ‘king’ in the longunge of 


Bees ve seit Kin, bo pid das Va vee nd 
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therefore 75 years old in 320. Amedroz’s work contains 
a full account of him. Besides being an administrator, he was 
keenly interested in philosophy, as appears from the repeated 
mention of him in Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah’s History of Physicians. 
He was besides sufficient of a saint to be credited with the 
working of miracles (Hada‘ik al-afrah, p. 100). 

Tbn Ka‘h, who is less well known, is clearly to be identified 
with Ibn Ka‘b al-Ansari, who is repeatedly quoted im the 
Treatise on Friendship (pp: 7, 39, 52, 54, 72, 73) as @ 
personal acquaintance of Abi Hayyan, yet as dead when 
shat treatise was composed; and the last date in it is 370 
(p. 67), though 1t was not published till after Tbn Sa‘din’s 
death in 375 (p. 6). His sayings appear to be Sufie in 
character, and he is stated to have been a friend of Abu'l- 
Khattab al-Sabi. Of this person a brief notice is to be 
found in Chwolsohn, Ssabier, 1, 986, where it is stated that 
Aba Ishak Ibrahim al-Sabi addressed him several letters. 

Finally, the reporter of the debate, ‘4li Ibn ‘Isd al- 
Rwmmani, who was Abii Hayyan's teacher, and is regularly 
mentioned by him as “the saintly sheykh,” was born in 
296 (Ibn Khill, sv.), and would therefore have been 
24 at the time. Aba ‘AA al-Fasairi, who was nof present, 
but might have been, was born im 255, and would’ have 

On the other hand, slight historic doubts attach to one 
or two of the audience. Of Ibn Tughj an elaborate life 1s 
given by Ibn Sa‘id in his Mughrib (translated by Tallquist, 
Helsingfors, 1599, p- 93 #.). It appears thence that he 
was made prefect of Damascus in Jumada ii, $19, and did 
not hold office in Egypt till 321. The Ambassador of Ili 
‘Tughy from Equypt could not have been present at a debate 
held in 320. Perhaps this is only a verbal error, i.e. either 
the word Egypt or the name ‘Tughj is a mistake. A rather 
more interesting question is connected with the name of 
Kudamah, Abi ‘Amr b. Ja‘faur, famous as a critic. Since 
in his treatise on poetical criticism he declares himself to 
be the first to treat that subject, it would be of interest to 
fnd him confronted with the translator of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
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personally acquainted with the other disputant, 
Abii Sa‘id (Treatise on Friendship, p. 152). His death-date 
was not precisely known, whence Ibn Khilikan omits him. 
Suyat? (Husn al-muhadarah, i, 225) says he died m the 
days of Muktadir, who only survived the debate a few 
months. Brockelmann (i, 228) gives 310 as his death-date ; 
De Slane (Journ. Asiatique, 1862, ii, p. 156), 397, after 
Abu'l-Mahasin (ii, 32+). 

A serious anachronism is to be found in the mention of 
al-Kindi as present, if by him be meant the famous 
philosopher, who had been dead over 50 years, and indeed 
is referred to in the debate as one of the ancients. Perhaps, 
however, some other Kindi is intended, e.g. the historian 
Abia Omar Muhammad b. Yisuf (thought by De Slane to 
have been a grandson of the other), a fragment of whose 
work has been published by Tallquist. He might without 
anachronism have been present at a debate in 320. Another 
anachronism is to be found in the presence of Abi Sirds, 
who would naturally be the famous poct, born either in 
320 or 321. A few names remain of persons whom I have 
hitherto been unable to identify with certainty—IJbn Rashid, 
din *Abd al-‘Aziz al-Hashimi, Ibn Yahyd al-‘Alawi, and 
al-Zuhri. Amedroz's Hilal mentions (p. 211) a house in 
Baghdad which belonged to ‘Uthman, son of al-Hasan Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Hashimi, who may be regarded as the son 
or nephew of the second of these persons. Jwuzi mentions 
a Yahya [bn Yahya al-‘Alawi as a great scholar, originally 
af Baghdad, but afterwards attached to Saif al-daulah, who 
died in 390. He may be identical with the fiird, but it 
is unlikely. Abi Bakr al-Zuhri al-Ispahani is quoted as 
a historical authority by Hilal (p. 272) for the days of 
Muktadir; perhaps he is identical with the fowrti: and 
since Abii Hayyan (on Friendship, p. 30, cf, 96) mentions 
an Abii Bakr al-Zuhairi as a personal friend, perhaps either 
Zuhri or Zuhairi should be corrected to the other form. 

_ On the whole, the historical character of the debate stands 
the test to which we have exposed it exceedingly well ; and 
it is clear that a very distinguished company had been got 















ether. Such public discussions were doubtless not in- 
Reauntin Baghdad, as well as other places of importance : 
the well-known letter of Badi* al-Zaman gives a vivid 
description of such a debate, certainly of a far less serious 
character than the present. It needed a man of considerable 
personal courage and oratorical skill to venture on a dis- 
putation before such an audience, and clearly Aba Bishr 
of Dair Kunna was not thus qualified; he could scarcely 
open his lips, and was nonplussed by the simplest puzzles. 
Tbn al-Sikkit, famous as a grammarian, was once in a similar 
plight: his antagonist, in the presence of the Caliph, being 
asked to propound a question in grammar, propounded the 
easiest he could think of; but even that Ibn al-Sikkit was 
unuble to answer (Ibn Khill, u, 410). Aba Bishr, being 
exposed to jeers on the badness of his Arabic, and also on 
his Christian beliefs, was still less likely to come safely 
through such an ordeal. Perhaps, however, we ought not 
to forget that the debate, as we have it, 1s in the main 
reported by one of the antagonists. And there are passages 
m his speech which imply that Abi Bishr said, at any rate, 
rather more than he is reported to have said. If Tbn al-Kifti 
be right in making him come to Baghdad in 320, the rumour 
of the large audiences attracted by his lectures was probably 
what caused the vizier to summon the assembly. 

In general the description here given accords exceedingly 
well with Abii Bishr as we see him in his translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics. His acquaintance with the Arabic 
language there displayed is as slipshod as his antagonist 
(with his approval) asserts it to be; though he makes no 


statement about the Greek of the Poetics, he in one place 


interprets the Syriac (which he misreads)' os though it 
were the original; and he puts down absurdities in the 
most unthinking manner. Abi Sa‘id’s contention that the 
translations made by Abii Bishr and his colleagues are 
unintelligible is fully justified; only Abii Sa‘id is mistaken 
in ascribing the badness of these translations to the 


i jéAs * misread JAS g Anal, Orient., pp. 66, 14, 
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translators’ ignorance of Arabic; the real reason was their 
ignorance of the subjects on which they professed to write. 
One who with no philosophical training endeavoured to 
translate Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason would produce 
absurdities as crass as those produced by Abi Bishr, however 
well he might know the English language. 
The quarrel between the grammarians and the philosophers 
which this dialogue illustrates was long continued. In the 
late sixth century we find the rhetorician Ibn al-Athir 
calling attention to the uselessness of the treatises of 
Avicenna (al-Mathal al-si'ir, p. 187), and deseribing with 
pleasure his triumphs over philosophers. “One day,” he 
tells us (ibid., p. 95), “a professor of philosophy was with 
me, and the subject of the Koran cropped up. I began to 
describe it, and to remark on the eloquence and beauty of 
its words and ideas, He proceeded to quote the words of 
Surah liii, 22, ‘That is, then, an unfair division,’ and to deny 
that the phrase ‘unfair’ exhibited any eloquence or beauty. 
I said: ‘You are to know that there are certain mysteries 
about the employment of words, into which you have not 
been initiated any more than your masters, Avicenna, al- 
Farabi, and the rest, and Aristotle and Plato, who led you 
astray from the beginning.’” He then explains that the 
beauty of the word for ‘unfair’ (dizd) lies in its rhyming 
with the other final words in the texts of the Surah. 
Avicenna, however, comes a century later than the 
dramatis persone of the present dialogue, which is nearer 
the introduction of Greek philosophy (or « travesty of it) 
into Bughdad, and gives us a rather vivid presentation of 
the attitude which the native learning adopted towards the 
exotic. Of the mode in which Greek learning came to be 
studied at the Abbasid capital we are never likely to have 
any accurate account.'| The references to the subject in the 
works of Jahiz (ob. 255 a.w., 868 a.p.) are interesting, 
owing to his nearness in time to al-Ma’mun (198-218 a.H., 
813-833 a.p.), to whom the tradition ascribes the introduction 


—* The most recent account of the matter is in the third part of Zaidin’s 
** History of Islamic Civilization.” 
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of the study of Greek works. He is supposed to have 
obtained a library of Greek books from Cyprus, and to have 
appointed as his librarian Sahl Ibn Hirin, who won some 
fame as a miser! and writer in praise of avarice, and in 
general as a poet and litterateur. The story of the Cyprian 
MSS. rests on the authority of far later writers than Jathiz 
(Comm. on Ibn Zaidiin’s Epistle, i, 262; Cairo, 1305), but 
the latter has some remarkable passages about Aristotle. 
In the extracts from his treatise on rhetoric, published at 
Constantinople, 1301, he says: “'The Grecks have philosophy 
und an art of Logic; but the author of the Logic was himself 
a poor speaker, not regarded as eloquent, in spite of his 
acquaintance with the distinction and analysis of speech, its 
meanings and its properties. They regard Galen as the 
most logical of mankind, but do not ascribe to him oratory 
or the sort of eloquence which goes with it.’ The chief 
philosophical technicalities were already invented by the 
time of Jahiz, as he enumerates them (Gayain, i, 60), but 
attributes their invention, not to the translators, but to the 
Mutakallimiina, or students of metaphysical theology. One 
of these technicalities! meets us as early as the Diwan of 
Muslim Ibn al-Walid, and others oceur in the poems of Abii 
Tammam.* 

The notion that the Greek race was extinet, which, as we 
see, 18 admitted here by both disputants, is found in Jahiz, 
who reckons Yaunin with Canaan, a tribe as extinet as 
Thamiid (Bayan, i, 78; Opuscula, 104, 3); since the tribe 
was extinct, it was natural to conclude that their language 
had perished also: and this error was due to the employment 
of the name Riimi for Greek, which, however, ought not to 
have misled any man who occupied himself with philosophy. 

Of the attack on the logicians by Abu'l-‘Abbas Abdallah 
Ibn Muhammad al - Nashi (Brockelmann, i, 124), which 

' Jabig, “* Misers,"" p. 1: Bayan, i, 99; Hada'ik al-Afrab, 214, 
* CY. ibid., 46 (Comm. on Lamiyyat al-'Ajam), 
2 The verb ra) . See De Goeje's glossary, 
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‘Sirafi declares had remained unanswered, we hear apparently 
only in this place. This person died in 293;! verses by 


him are sometimes cited (‘Tiraz al-majalis 242, Diwan al- 
Subabah 163, Hadiyyat al-umam 357), and he is also said 
to have been skilful as a logician. Ibn Khillikin makes 
him attack, not the philosophers, but the grammarians ; but 
we learn from the Fihrist (p. 299) that he attacked the 
science of medicine. His point, from Sirafi, would appear 
to have been the very reasonable one that Logie for its value 
rested, not on the ipse dixié of the Greeks, but on its being 
a correct analysis of the mental process. Of similar interest 
is the notice of the mock metaphysical questions addressed 
to al-Kindi, who had been a mighty authority on philosophy 
some fifty years before; from Fligel’s account of him (1897) 
we learn that he had offreefafores? The fact, moreover, 
that the Sabeans (i.e. the school of Thabit Ibn Kurrah) 
joined in the laugh at al-Kindi’s expense is not without its 
interest, 

Apparently the deriders of the new learning by no means 
had it all their own way. In the dialogue the mild and 
incompetent Aba Bishr is represented as the aggressor, the 
man who makes extravagant claims for his Logic. With 
the aid of the Aristotelian analysis of the meanings of 
the particle in (Nat. Auscult., iv, 3, p. 209), that of the 
grammarian Ibn al-Sikkit was shown to be defective. In 
the list of the friends of the vizier [bn Sa‘diin, it is the 


philosopher who is always “frightening” others with the 


names of Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Galen (Treatise 
on Friendship, p. 41). 

As might be expected, the debate held in the presence of 
the vizier and so many men of eminence had no permanent 
result, except that the reputation of one of the disputants 
was enhanced, whereas the other was discredited for the 
time. The names of the Greek sages did not cease to be 


1 Th Sa‘id calls him \k5, which (on the analogy of the Greek obres) might 
imply that be waa living at the time. This would be a serious anachronism. 

2 This fact is omitted in the account of him by Dicterici, * Philosophie der 
Araber,"" i, 153. 
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highly reverenced. Sayings ascribed to them were quoted 
side by side with those of Prophets and Saints; and a whole 
collection of apocryphal apophthegms grew up round their 

ames—a curious mixture of genuine anid spurious specimens 
of Greck philosophy is given in the book called “Spiritual 
Words on Greek Aphorisms,” by Abu’l-Faraj Ibn Hindu 
(ob. 420), published in Cairo, 1900. But also the name of 
philosopher had some of the lofty meaning attached to it 
in Greece and Rome. A man who occupied himself with 
philosophy was thought untrue to his profession if he shed 
blood; and such cases were explained by the supposition 
that ghers were hypocrites in philosophy as there were in 
religion (on Friendship, 75). 

The dialogue was reported in full by Abii Hayyin at the 
request of the rizier, whom perhaps we are justified in 
identifying with Jin Sa‘dan, the vizier of Samsam al-daulah, 
since not only was the Treatise on Friendship compiled at 
his request, but from Ibn al-Kifti we learn that other 
questions of a literary character were addressed to Abii 
Hayyan by that vizier (p. 82), who died im 375 (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 29); whereas the book called <Al-'imfa wa/- 
mu’dnasah was filled with anecdotes of what took place at 
the salons of another vizier of Samsim ul-dauluh, called 
Abn’l-Fadl Abdallah b. al-‘Arid al-Shirazi (Kifti, p. 283). 
Curious matter from that work is quoted by Ibn ‘Ambi 
(Muhadarat al-abrar, i, 188), and by Yakit in many places. 
Possibly the dialogue was included im the work called 
Muhddardt wa-musdmarat, which may also be the source of 
a document produced by Ibn ‘Arabi (ibid., ii, 77). 

That document is certainly apocryphal in character, 
consisting of letters which passed between the Caliph 
Abi Bakr and ‘Ali on the subject of the accession of the 
former. Abi Hayyan began his narrative thus: “We 
spent the night talking at the house of the Kadi Abi 
Hamid Ahmad Tbn Bishr al-Marwazi al-‘Amiri in the 
house of Abi Habashan in the Street of al-Mazubain”’ 
—when the Kadi produced these documents (from memory) ; 
he had previously recited them to no one save the vizier 
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Muhallabi, Another very curious extract is given by 
Yakiit in his life of the secretary of state Ahmad Ibn 
Thuwabah. This person was told that in order to perfect 
himself he should learn Euclid; a Christian teacher was 
accordingly fetched, who made a dot on a board, and 
explained that it had no parts and no magnitude—was, as 
he further explained, simple. Asked to illustrate the word 
‘simple,’ he said ‘like God or the soul.’ The pious Moslem 
is horrified at a man who makes Allah the object of 
a comparison, and dismisses the teacher with contumely. 
A Moslem teacher is next fetched, who draws a straight 
line, and explains that it is length without breadth. Again 
the secretary feels convinced that some slight is intended 
to God's Straight Path, and bids the teacher begone to 
eternal contempt. This amusing scene 1s recorded in what 
purports to be a letter from Ahmad himself, describing his 
noble resistance to infidel temptation in a letter to a 
sympathetic vizier. But Yakit warns us that the letter 
is a forgery, which may be by Aba Hayydn himself, 
who used to invent tales of the sort. 

Tt should be added that the Muhfdarat contained a Dialogue 
between al-Farra and Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan on the merits 
of Law and Grammar (Yakut, £. 44). 
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TIsevssion sErweEN Matra Inxs Yuxvs or Dam Kuwna, 
THE PuinosorHeR, AND Ant Sa‘Ip aL-Sirart. 


Said Abu Hayyin: I mentioned to the vizier a discussion 
that took place in the salon of the vizier Abu’l Fath al-Fadl 
Ibn Ja'far Ibn al-Furat between Abt Said al-Sirafi and 
Abu Bishr Matta My account of it was only an abridgment, 
but the vizier told me to write it out in its entirety. For, 
he said, not a word ought to be lost of o discussion which 
took place in so notable an assembly, between two such 
savants and in the presence of so many eminent men. 
Every sally should be preserved: no sentence neglected. 
I therefore wrote it out at length. Abi Sa‘id was my 
authority for portions of the narrative; and ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa, 
grammarian and devotee, narrated it at length, as follows:— 

In the year 320, when the salon assembled, a salon 
containing al-Khalidi, Ibn al-Ikhshid, al-Kindi, Abii Bishr's 
son, Ibn Rabah, Abii ‘Amr Kudamah Ibn Ja‘fer, al-Zuhri, 
‘Ali Ibn ‘Iea Ibn al-Jarrah, Abi Firas, Ibn Rashid, 
Tbn ‘Abd al-‘Aviz al-Hishimi, Ibn Yahya al-‘Alawi, the 
ambassador of Ibn Tughj] from Egypt, al- Marzubani, 
companion of the Samanids, the vizier Ibn al-Furat 
addressed them as follows :— 

I desire someone to come forward and debate with Matta 
(Matthew) on the subject of Logic. He declares that it is 
impossible to know what is correct from what is incorrect, 
truth from falsehood, right from wrong, proof from sophiam, 
doubt from certainty, except by our command of logic, our 
control of the system established and defined by its author, 
und our acquaintance through him with its doctrines. 

A general silence ensued. Presently Ibn Furat said : 
Surely there must be someone here who can meet him, and 
arguing with him refute his view. I regard you as seas of 
knowledge, champions of our religion and its followers, lamps 
to guide the seeker after truth. Why, then, this hesitation 
and alarm ¥ 

Aba Said al-Sirafi raised his head and said: Vizier, 
excuse us. The knowledge that is stored in the breast is 
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different from that which is to be displayed before such an 
assembly, where there are listening ears, and gazing eyes, 
and stubborn minds, and critical spirits. Their presence 
occasions anxiety, and anxiety numbs the energy: it 
produces shame, and shame presages defeat. To come 
forward as champion in a crowded assembly is not like 
having a wrestling bout on a private field. 

Ibn al-Furat said: You are the man for it, Abi Sa‘id. 
Making excuse for others, you are bound to defend yourself. 
And the credit of your defence of yourself will redound to 
the whole audience. 

Abii Sa‘id: To disobey the orders of the vizier is a 
disgrace, and to decline to follow his advice shows incli- 
nation towards failing in duty towards him. God grant 
that our foot slip not, and we pray of Him good guidance, 
and help in peace and war. Then turning towards Matthew 
he said: Tell me what you mean by Logic: for when we 
understand your meaning, our discussion as to its rights and 
wrongs, which are to be severally accepted and rejected, will 
follow proper lines and paths on which there is mutual 
agreement. 

Matthew: I understand by Logic an instrument whereby 
sound speech is known from unsound, and wrong sense from. 
right: like a balance, for thereby I know overweight from 
underweight, and what rises from what sinks. 

Abu Sa‘id: You are mistaken; for sound speech is known 
from unsound by reason, if we investigate with reason. Say 
you know the overweight from the underweight by the 
balance, whence are you to know whether what is weighed 
is iron, gold, copper, or lead? And I find you, after 
knowing the weight, needing to know the substance of what 
is weighed, its value, and a number of other qualities which 
it would take long to enumerate. And this being so, the 
weight on which you insist, and which you are so anxious to 
know precisely, will benefit you only a little, and on one 
point, whereas many points remain ; as the poct says, 





“You have kept one thing, but let many things slip,”’ 
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Moreover, a point here has escaped you. Not everything 
i the world admits of being weighed. For some things dry 
measure is employed, for others lineal measure, for others 
surface measure, for others rough estimute And if this be 
s0 with visible bodies, it is also the case with noumena that 
are the product of reasoning; for the senses are the shadow 
of intelligences, which they imitate, sometimes at a distance, 
sometimes nearer, retaining all the time their resemblance 
und similarity, 

But leaving this. If Logic be the invention of a Greek 
made in the Greek language and aceording to Greek con- 
ventions, and according to the descriptions and symbols 
which Greeks understood, whence does it follow that the 
Turks, Indians, Persians, and Arabs should attend to it, and 
make it umpire to decide for them or against them, and 
judge between them, so that they must accept what it attests 
and repudiate what it disapproves ? 

Matthew: This follows because Logic is the discussion of 
accidents apprehended by the reason, and ideas comprehended 
thereby, and the investigation of thoughts that occur, and 
notions that enter the mind; now im matters apprehended 
by the intellect all men are alike, as for example four and 
four are eight with all nations, and so on. 

Abu Said: If what is sought by the reason and expressed 
by words with all their various divisions and divers paths 
could be reduced to the obviousness of the proposition “ Four 
and four make eight,” there would be no difference of opinion, 
but immediate agreement. But this is not so. Your example 
is misleading, and it is usual with you to mislead in that way. 
But let us drop thisalso. If the accidents that are apprehended 
by the intellect and the notions that are comprehended can 
only be attained by language, which embraces nouns, verbs, 
und "particles, is not knowledge of language indispensable ? 

Matthew: Yes. 

Abi Sa‘id: You are wrong; im answer to such a question 
you should say “Aye.” 

Matthew: “ Aye"; [am prepared to accept your authority 
on such a point. 
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Aba Sa‘id: Consequently you are inviting us, not to study 
Logic, but to learn the Greek language. Now you do not 
know Greck yourself; how, then, can you ask us to study 
a language of which you are not master? A language too 
that: has perished long since, whose speakers are dead, and 
those extinct who used to converse in it, and understand 
each other's intentions by its inflexions. True, you translate 
from the Syriac: but what do you say of ideas that are 
travestied by transference from Greek to another language, 
Syriac; and then from that language to another, Arabic P 

Matthew: Although the Greeks have perished with their 
language, still the translation has preserved the intentions of 
the writers, giving their sense, and conveying the genume 
truth. 

Abi Sa‘id: Lf we grant that the translation is veracious 
and not fallacious, straight and not crooked, literal and not 
free, that it is neither confused nor inaccurate, has omitted 
nothing und added nothing, has not altered the order, has 
not marred the sense of the general and the special, or 
indeed of the most special and the most general—a thing 
which is impossible, which the nature of language and the 
character of ideas do not permit,—your next point would 
appear to be that there is no evidence save the intellects of 
the Grecks, no demonstration save what they invented, and 
no verity snve what they brought to light. 

Matthew: No. But they among all nations were the 
nation that applied themselves to. philosophy, and to the 
investigation of the exterior and interior of this. science, and 
to all that appertains to it.or branches off from it. And to 
their great pains we owe all that has come to light, been 
propugated, been circulated, or made progress of all species 
of science and all forms of art. We can find this to hold 
good of no other nation, . 

Abii Sa‘id: You are in error; you hold u brief, and your 
judgment is partial, Knowledge is sown broadcast in the 
world, whence o poet says 

“ Knowledge in the world is spread, 
To it is the wise man sped”; 
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and so, too, are the arts scattered over all who are on the 
face of the earth. Hence some science predominates in one 
place rather than another, and some art prevails in one 
repion rather than another, This is clear, and to add a word 
about it would be superfluous. Nevertheless, your statement 
would only be correct and your claim conceded, if Greece had 
been known to possess out of all nations absolute nfallibility, 
an unfallen nature, and a structure unlike that of other men, 
so that if they wished to err they would have been unable to 
do so, had they desired to make a fulse statement they could 
not, and if the Sheehinai had descended upon them and God 
taken them spevially under His charge, and error washed its 
hands of them, the virtues clung to their roots and their 
branches, and the vices fled from their substance and their 
veins, But it would be ignorance for anyone to suppose 
this about them, and fanaticism for anyone to claim it for 
them. No, they resembled other nations, sometimes going 
right, sometimes wrong, sometimes speaking the truth, 
sometimes speaking false, sometimes doing well, sometimes 
badly. Nor was the whole of Greece the author of the 
Logic, but one particular man, who took from his prede- 
cessors, just as his successors took from him; his authority 
is not over all mankind, nor over the great multitude, for 
indeed he has opponents both among his own people and 
others. Moreover, difference in opinion and sentiment, 
discussion, questioning, and answering are inborn and 
natural, so how ean a man produce anything whereby an 
end can be put to this dissension, or whereby it could be 
rooted out of nature, or seriously affected? It cannot be: 
the thing is impossible. The world remains after his Logie 
as it was before his Logie. Resign yourself, therefore, to 
dispense with the unattainable, since such a thing is wanting 
in the creation and nature of things. If, therefore, you were 
to empty your mind of other things and devote your attention 
to the study of the language in which you are conversing 
and disputing with us, and instruct your friends in words 
which the speakers of that language can understand, and 
interpret the books of the Greeks in the style of those who 
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know that language, you would learn that you can dispense 
with the ideas of the Greeks as well as you can dispense with 
the language of the Greeks. And here is a question: Do 
you hold that people's intelligences are different, and that 
their shares therein are unequal ? 

Matthew: Yes. 

Abi Sa‘id: Is that difference and inequality natural or 
nequired F 

Matthew: Natural. 

Abt Said: How, then, can there be anything herein 
whereby a natural difference and an original inequality can 
be removed ? 

Matthew: This point has already been mentioned in your 
previous discourse. 

Abii Sa‘id: Then did you furnish it with a satisfactory 
answer and a perspicuous explanation ’—However, leave 
this. I will ask you about a single particle which is much 
used in the language of the Arabs, and whose senses are 


distinguished by intelligent persons. Do you, then, extract 


its senses from the Logic of Aristotle, of which you boast so 
much, and on which you lay so much stress. The particle 
is wie (‘and’): whatare its rules? How should it be used ? 
Has it one sense or many F 

Matthew was bewildered, and said: This is Grammur, 
and of Grammar I have made no study: for the Logician 
has no need of Grammar, whereas the Grammuarian does 
need Logic; since Logic enquires into the sense, whereas 
Grammar enquires into the sound. If, therefore, the 
Logician comes across the sound, it is accidental, and it js 
likewise accidental if the Grammurian comes across the 
sense. Now the sense is more exalted than the sound, and 
the sound humbler than the sense. 

Abi Sa‘id: You are wrong. Logic, grammar, sound, 
correct expression, correct inflexion, statement, narration, 
predication, interrogation, request, desire, exhortation, in- 
vocation, appellation, and petition, all belong to the same 
region by virtue of similarity and resemblance, For 
example, if a man were to say “Zaid uttered the truth, but 
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did not speak the truth,” or “spoke what was indecent, 
but did not say what was indecent,” or “ expressed himself 
correctly, but did not speak correctly,” or “‘made his meaning 
clear, but did not make it perspicuous,” or “ enounced his 
business, but did not utter it,” or “stated, but did not 
predicate,” he would in each case be talking nonsense, 
contradicting himself, misusing language, employing his 
power of utterance in a manner not certified by his reason 
or the reason of others. Grammar, then, is Logic, only 
abstracted from the Arabic language, and Logic is Grammar, 
only rendered intelligible by language. The difference 
between sound and sense is only that sound is natural and 
sense intelligible, and for this reason sound is for ever 
perishing, obliterating nature’s footsteps with other footsteps 
of nuture, whereas sense is permanent through time, the 
recipient of the sense being reason, which 1s divine, whereas 
the matter of sound is earthy, and all that is of the earth 
dissolves. And thus it comes that you are left without 
a name for your art which you profess, and the Organon 
of which you are so proud, unless you can borrow one from 
the Arabic language, which mdeed you are to some extent 
allowed to do. 

If, then, you cannot do without a little of the language 
for the sake of your translation, no more can you dispense 
with a great deal of it in order to make your translation 
precise, in order to inspire confidence, and in order to escape 
error, which will otherwise molest you. 

Matthew: It is sufficient for me to know out of your 
language the noun, the verb, and the particle: with that 
much 1 can muke shift in expressing ideas which the Greeks 
have polished for me. 

Aba Said: You are wrong. About these nouns, verbs, 
and particles you have to know how to employ them and 
arrange them in the order which the speakers of the 
language instingtively approve, and also you need to know 
the vocalization of these nouns, verbs, and particles, for 
error and corruption of the vowels are as bad us the same in 


the case of the consonants. And this is a subject neglected 
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by you, your friends, and your associates, although there 
is a mystery involved of which you have no inkling, and 
which has never dawned on your intellect. That is, that 
you ought to know that no one language exactly corresponds. 
with another language in all respects, or has conterminous 
properties in its nouns, verbs, and particles, in its mode of 
composition, arrangement, employment of metaphor and of 
exact expression, duplication and simplification, copiousness, 
poverty, verse, prose, rhyme, metre, tendency, and other 
things too numerous to mention. Now no one, I fancy, will 
object to this judgment, or question its correctness, at least 
no one who relies on any fragment of intelligence or morsel 
of justice. How, then, can you rely on any work which 
you know only by translation, after this account? On the 
contrary, you require to know the Arabie language much 
more than the Greek ideas, albert the ideas are not Greck 
or Indian, just as the languages! are not Persian, Arabic, or 
Turkish. Notwithstanding, you assert that the essence of 
the ideas is in intelligence, study, and reflection, and then 
nothing remains but using correct language. Why, then, 
do you despise the Arabic language, when you interpret the 
books of Aristotle in it, albeit you are unacquainted with its 
real character ? 

And tell me: supposing anyone were to say to you: “In 
respect to knowledge of verities, their study and their 
investigation, my condition is similar to that of those who 
lived before the inventor of Logic. I regard them as they 
regarded, and contrive as they contrived. For I know the 
language by birth and inheritance, and I make out the ideas 
by observation, reflection, scrutiny, and industry ’—what can 
you say tohim? “This will not hold good or be practical, 
because he does not know these objects by the road whereby 
you arrived at them’’? And perhaps you are prouder of 
your imitation, though it be of a false method, than is such 
a person of his originality, though it be correct. And this 
is indeed clear ignorance and wrong judgment. And besides 
this: tell me what are the rules of the wdw, for I wish to 


1 This seems corrupt. 
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show that your insistence on Logic does not avail you at all, 
while you are unacquainted with a single particle of the 
language in which you invite us to study Greek philosophy. 
And he who is ignorant of one particle is potentially ignorant 
of the whole language, and even though he be not entirely 
ignorant of it, yet, being ignorant of some of it, he may 
chance to be ignorant of what he wants, and knowledge of 
what he does not want will not help him. And this is the 
stage reached by the vulgar, or those who are slightly above 
the vulgar. And why should he object to this description 
and reject it, and fancy that he is one of the superior class, 
nay, the most superior class, and that he knows the mystery 
of dialectic, and the hidden things of wisdom, and the secret 
of the syllogism, and the correct form of demonstration ? 
Now I have only asked you about the senses of one single 
particle : what would happen if I were to shower down upon 
you the whole series of particles, and demand of you their 
senses and their proper and permissible employments f 

Now I have heard your people assert that the grammarians 
ure ignorant of the proper usage of fi (‘in"), saying that it 
expresses the vessel, just as 4i expresses adhesion, whereas 
fi really serves for the expression of a number of relations : 
you say the thing is m the vessel, and the vessel is in the 
place, and the administrator is #7 administration, and the 
administration is in the administrator: now this sort of 
thing belongs to the minds of the Greeks and is drawn 
from their language, and cannot be understood by the minds 
of the Indians, Turks, or Arabs. This, surely, is ignorance 
on the part of the person who asserts it, and idle quibbling 
at the grammarian who asserts that in is for the vessel, who 
by this definition has literally expressed the correct sense 
of the particle, while indirectly expressing those other senses 
which become apparent by analysis. There are numerous 
eases of the sort, but the one I have quoted is sufficient to 
justify the definition of Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Tbn ol-Furat here observed: Sheykh, favoured as you are 
with the divine assistance, answer him by explaiming the uses 
of the particle war (° and’), in order to confute him the more 
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evidently, and realize in the presence of this assembly that 
which he is unable to perform, although he makes it especially 
his subject. 

Abt Sa‘id: ‘And’ has a variety of meanings and usages: 
Conjunction, as “I honoured Zaid and ‘Amr.’ The oath, 
as “And Allah, such and such a thing took place.’ 
Circumstance, as “T went out and Zaid was standing,” for 
what follows is made up of an inchoative und a predicate. 
“Many a,” where, however, only a few are meant, as “And 
[a valley] black in its depths, barren where it is crossed.” 
Further, the letter can be radical in the noun, as in wil, 
wiigel, wdfid, or in the verb, as in wajila, yaujalu, or 
otiose, as in the text of the Koran, “Then when they had 
reconciled themselves, and he had laid him forehead upwards, 
and we called him,” ie. we called him, or in the verse 
“And when we had passed the court of the tribe, and we 
were secluded by the innermost part of a plain with many 
kopjes and windings,” where the ‘and’ should be omitted in 
translation, Further, it implies condition, as in the text ot 
the Koran, “ And he shall speak to the people in the cradle 
aud a8 a grown man,” 1.c. he shall address the people while 
still an infant with the language of a grown man who is in 
his maturity. Further, it has the sense of a preposition 
when you say, for example, “The water is level and the 
beam,” i.e. with the beam. 

Ibn al-Furat here said, addressing Matthew: Abii Bishr, 
was this in your grammar ? 

Abii Sa‘id; Enough of this. Here is a question more 
closely connected with the intelligible sense than with the 
verbal form. What would you say of the phrase “ Zaid is 
the best of the brothers”’ P 

Matthew: It is correct. 

Abi Sa‘id: Then what would you say of the phruse “ Zuid 
is the best of his brothers” ? 

Matthew: It is correct. 

Abt Sa‘id: If, then, both are correct, what is the difference 
between them 

Matthew was troubled and hung his head, and was choked 
by his saliva. 
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Abii Said: You have given your answer without per- 


spicacity and without understanding. Your answer to the 


first question is correct, albeit you do not know why it ts 
correct; but your answer to the second question is wrong, 
though, there too, you do not see why 1t is wrong. 

Matthew: Explain what fault you find with it. 

Abii Sa‘id: Lf you come to my class-room you will learn ; 
this is not the place for instruction, but for the removal of 
illusions with one who is accustomed to produce them. The 


assembly will know that you are in the wrong. And why 


do you maintain that the grammarian only studies the sound 
and not the sense, and that the logician studies the sense and 
not the sound ?—which might be true if the logician kept 
silent and let his thoughts wander among ideas, and erected 
any fabric that he chose in floating fancy and occurring 
thoughts and suddenly arising conjectures; but seeing that 
he desires to produce his conclusions, obtained by study 
and investigation, to the learner und the student, he must 
perforce employ such words as cover his meaning, suit his 
purpose, and correspond with his intention. 

Ibn al-Furat here asked Abu Sa‘id to complete what he 
had said in explanation of the question, that the hearers 
might enjoy the benefit of the information, and that Abu 
Bishr might feel himself the more completely confuted. 

Abi Sa‘id: I have no objection to giving a clear answer 
to this question, except that I am unwilling to weary the 
vizier, for a long discussion is tedious. ) 

[bn al-Furat: When I wish to hear you speak, | 
and | have no acquaintance with each other. And the 
audience are evidently anxious to hear you. 

Abia Sa‘id: If you ssy Zaid is the best of his brothers this 
is not a permissible sentence, whereas it is permissible to say 
aid is the best of the brothers, the difference between the 
two lying in the fact that Zaid’s brothers are not Zaid, Zaid 
being outside the number. And the proof of this is that if 
anyone were to ask “ Who are Zaid’s brothers?" you could 





‘not say Zaid, ‘Amr, Bakr, and Khalid, you could only say 


‘Amr, Bakr, and Khalid, Zaid not counting among them. 
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But Zaid being outside the number, he is not one of them, 


and he cannot be the best of his brothers, just as your ass. 
cannot be the most spirited of the mules, since an ass is not 
a mule, just as Zaid is not one of his brothers. But the 
expression ‘Zaid is the best of the brothers” is permissible, 
for he is one of the brothers, and the name applies to him ns 
well as to the others, he being a brother. So if you were 


. asked who are the brothers, you would enumerate him with 


them, saying aid, ‘Amr, Bakr, Khalid, and the phrase is 
like “Your ass is the most spirited of the asses." This 
being so, it is permissible for the word ‘best’ to be annexed 
to a single indefinite word signifying the genus, thus: “ Zaid 
is the best man,” “‘ your ass is the most spirited ass,”’ the 
singular ‘man” serving in such a case for the genus, and 
indicating the same as the plural ‘men,’ just as the singulur 
serves in the expressions “twenty dirhem,” “a hundred 
dirhem.” 

Tbn al-Furat: Nothing could be added to this explanation, 
and I have now a hich idea of the science of grammar, a5 
shown by this investigation and the subservience of the rules 
to the case. 

Abti Sa‘id: The subjects of grammar are divided into 
the assignation or omission of vowels, the employment of 
letters in their right places, the arrangement of words 
before or after each other, striving after what is right 
therein and avoiding what is wrong. <And if anything 
deviates from the rule, it must either be an archaism, 
rarely employed and interpreted in a roundabout way, or 
to be rejected as deserting the usage of the natives which 
they instinctively employ. As for what is connected with 
the tribal dialects, they may use what forms they like, 
and he who would speak their language must imitate them. 
All these rules are drawn from the four sources—imitation, 
tradition, limited lists, and free = sexily i known 
rule, but not cases of corruption logic ceit 1 
sco theix omyotes eat Gates only be leneaad 
or rendered clear by their method, their studies and their 
labours. ‘They therefore. interpreted a language in which 
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they are weak and of which their knowledge is imperfect 
into another, in which they are also weak and their know- 
ledge is imperfect. This sort of translation they made into 
an art, and then declared that the grammarians have to do 
only with words, not with ideas. 

Abii Sa‘id here turned to Matthew and said: Do you 
not know, Abu Bishr, that discowrse is a name applied to 
things which have got together by degrees; for example, 
you say “ This is a garment”: now the word ‘ garment’ is 
applied to a number of things by which the object became 
a garment: it was woven after being spun, and its warp 
will not suffice without ita woof, nor the woof without 
the warp; the composition of the discourse is like the 
weaving, its elegance resembles the exercise of the fuller’s 
art on the garment; the fineness of the thread resembles 
the beauty of the sound; and the coarseness of the spinnmg 
resembles the harshness of the letters. The sum of the 
whole is a garment, but only after the performance of all 
the necessary operations. 

Tbn Furat here intervened: Ask him, Abii Sa‘id, another 
question, for by the succession of puzzles his competence 
will become the more apparent, and the lower will he fall 
from his eminence in that Logic which he would champion, 
and that truth which will not champion him. 

Abia Said: What do you say of the phrase “Someone 
is my creditor to the amount of a dirhem save one firaé” ? 

Matthew: I have no knowledge of matters of this style. 

Aba Sa‘id: I will not release you till the spectators are 
convinced that you are an impostor and a cheat. Here 1s 
something yet easier. One man says to another, “‘ How much 
are the two dyed garments?" Another says, “ How much 
are two dyed garments ?” Another says, “How much are 
two garments, dyed ?” Explain the senses which these 
several questions contain. 

Matthew: Ii I were to shower a number of logical 

westions on you, your case would be similar to mine. 

Aba Said: You are mistaken. Ii you were to ask me 
about any matter, I should consider it, and if it were 


aa. +e. 


was = 
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connected with the sense, but were ‘correctly expressed, 
I should answer, without troubling whether it agreed or 
disagreed: but if it had no connection with the sense, 
I should refuse to answer; even though it had connection 
with the sound, but involved a form of fallucy with which 
you have filled your books, I should still refuse to answer: 
because there is no means of inventing a language which 
shall be established among its speukers. We cannot find 
that you have any words save what you have borrowed 
from the Arabic langunge, such as cause, except, subject, 
predicate, essence, corruption, the disused, the special, with 
certain formule that are unprofitable and useless, are little 
better than incompetence, and end in feebleness. Then you 
people in your Logic are involved in obvious contradiction ; 
you do not produce the books, nor are they furnished with 
commentaries, and you profess poetic without knowing it, 
and you profess rhetoric, while being at the furthest distance 
from it; and I have heard one of you say the Book of 
Demonstration is indispensable: if this be so, why does he 
waste time with the treatises that come before that book ? 
But if the books before the Book of Demonstration are 
indispensable, then the books that come after it must be 
mdispensuble also: otherwise, why did he compose books 
that are not wanted and can be dispensed with? All this 
is mystification, charlatanry, intimidation, ‘thunder and 
lightning * (4ruéuin falinen), All you want to do is to 
impress the ignorant and yulgarize the noble. Your aim is 
to alarm people with your genus and species, and property, 
and differentia, and accident, and individual, and to talk 
about num-mity, and ubi-ety, and quiddity, quality, quantity, 
essentiulity, accidentality, substantiality, materiality, formality, 
humanity, acquisiteness, animality: then you point out, and 
say, “Here is a magical operation: There is no A in B: C is 
in some B; therefore some A is in C, Or, A is in all B; 
C isin all B; therefore A is not inall C.""" And “One process 
is by contrary, and another by specialization.”” All this is 
trash, vanity, quibbling, trap-setting: one whose reason is 


' The eymbols in the taxt are conmpt, 
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sound, discrimination adequate, wit keen, judgment acute, 
and mind luminous can dispense with all this by the help 
of God and His favour; and soundness of reason, adequacy 
of discrimination, keenness of wit, acuteness of judgment, 
and illumination of mind are among God's gracious gifts 
and precious favours, which He bestows on those of His 
servants whom He will. I know of no ground why you 
should pride yourselves so much on your Logic. And 
Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Nashi has refuted your pretensions, following 
on your trail, and has demonstrated your errors and shown 
up your weakness; and to this day you have been unable 
to refute one word of what he said, all you can utter being 
he did not understand our aims nor perceive our intention, 
and he spoke according to a wrong idea.” But this is 
only obstinacy and an attempt to extricate yourselves from 
a difficulty, and practically a confession of weakness and 
defeat. And all that you say concerning entia is liable to 
objection. This is the case with what you say about “he 
did” and “ he suffered,’ for you do not clear up the degrees 
of both and their usages, nor do you understand their 
divisions: you are satisfied in these forms of speech with 
the action being done by the agent and bemg received by 
the patient, but there are stages beyond which have escaped 
you, and cognizances which are concealed from you. The 
same ia the case with the doctrine of Annexion, and as for 
Permutation and its different vurieties, and Definition with 
its divisions, and Indefiniteness with its different degrees, 
and other matters too numerous to mention, you are entirely 
out of the running in respect of them. And when you bid 
a man be a Logician, what you mean is “Be intellectual,” or 
“ Be intelligent,” or “ Understand what you say “; for your 
authorities assert that Logic is Reason. But this statement 
is fallacious, since Logic has several senses of which you are 
unaware, So if another man says to you “Be a Grammarian, 
Linguist, Eloquent,” he means “ Understand what you are 
saying yourself, and endeavour to make other people under- 
stand you, and suit the sound to the sense, so that the 
former does not fall short of the latter’: that is, if you 
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want to express a thing precisely; but if you wish to 
enlarge on the sense and to expand your meaning, then 
give the sound free-play with elucidatory synonyms, similes 
which are appropriate, and metaphors which defy competition : 
thus fortifying the sense by eloquence. I mean wave some 
of the matter in the air (as it were), im order that 1t may not 
be attained save by investigation and earnest effort: for 
when that which is sought for is secured in this way, such 
a prize is exalted and is thought honourable, great and 
mighty. Still, explain a little of it in order that there may 
be no dispute concerning it and no trouble required to 
understand it, and that it may not be avoided owing to its 
difficulty ; and in this way the idea will embrace the realities 
of things and the semblance of the realities. 

Now were I to give a detailed account of this subject 
I should go beyond the scope of the present discussion, 
though I do not know whether my words are leaving. an 
impression or not. 

Then he said: Tell me, have you ever settled by your 
Logic between two opponents, or removed the difference 
between two? Do you funcy that it is by the power of 
Logic and its demonstration that you believe that God is one 
of three, and that one 1s more than one, and that what is 
more than one is one, and that the Code is what you follow, 
and that the truth is what you say? Far be it! Here 
are matters that are too high for the pretensions of your 
friends and their chatter, and too subtle for their minds and 
mtelligences. 

But leave this. Here is a question which has produced 
a dispute, so put an end to that dispute by your Logic. 
Someone says, “To A belongs from the wall to the wall.” 
What are the rights of the case? What is the amount 
which is attested to belong to AP Some suppose he has 
a right to both walls, with the intervening space ; others, 
that he has half each wall; others, that he has one of the 
walls, Produce now your manifest sign and your triumphant 
miracle—though how are you to get them ?—for indeed the 
difficulty has been solved without the investigations of your 
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friends or you. But let this pass. Says A, “Some state- 
ments are correct and sound, some correct and fallacious, 
some erroneous"; explain this sentence. Another savant 
objects: do you decide between the speaker and the objector, 
showing us thereby the power of your art, whereby you can 
discriminate between error and truth, right and wreng. Hf 
you say, “ How am I to judge between two persons, having 
heard the statement of one, but not having learned the 
objection of the other?” we reply, “ Evolve the objection out 
of your own mind, if the statement is liable to objection, and 
then show forth the truth out of the two, for the original 
statement has been heard by you and set before you, and 
that which corroborates it or can be urged against it ought 
to be produced by you, and indeed would give us no difficulty 
to produce, for there is no one in the assembly who does not 
‘see it.” And it is clear now that the sound which is compound 
does not transcend the intelligence which is simple. Now the 
ideas are intelligible, and are closely connected, and are of 
extreme simplicity. It is not in the power of the sound, to 
whichever language it may belong, to conquer this simple 
egsence, and comprehend it, and enclose it with a wall, allowing 
nothing within to go out, and nothing without to go in, for fear 
cof admixture, which will entail corruption, I mean, for fear 
lest that process will mix truth with error, and cause what ts 
wrong to seem right. And it is this which produced correct 
reasoning at the first before the invention of Logic, and again 
by virtue of this Logic; and if you knew how the savants 
and jurisconsults handle their questions, had seen how they 
plunge into unknown regions, how deep they dive in order 
to extract what they want, how skilfully they interpret what 
is brought before them, how widely they separate the tenable 
views, the useful fictions, and the near and distant appli- 
cations, you would despise yourself and feel contempt for 
your authorities, their inventions and traditional lore would 
be smaller in your eyes (as compared with that) than “Suha 
in comparison to the Moon,” ora crain of sand to a mountain. 
Does not al-Kindi (who is one of the lights of your school) 


say in answer to a question, “This is of the cluss of 
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a number,” und he enumerated the views “according te 
possibility,” “‘after the manner of what 1s possible,” from 
the region of fancy without any order, so that some persons. 
made up questions of this style, and deluded him with them, 
making him suppose they belonged to the foreign philosophy > 
he did not perceive that they were inventions, and thought 
he must be deranged or diseased or indisposed or confused- 
They said to him: “ Tell us of the elementary bodies—does 
collision of the pressure of the corners enter into the category 
ef what is necessarily possible, or does it leave the category 
of non-existence to be included in that which is concealed 
from the mind?” And again: ‘“ What is the relation of 
natural motions to material forms? Are they endued with 
existence within the range of vision and demonstration, or 
disconnected therewith with the extremest precision ? What 
is the influence of the non-existence of existence upon 
impossibility when the necessary is excluded from being 
necessury in the exterior of the unnecessary owing to 
a reductio ad absurdwim of its original possibility?" Notwith- 
standing, his answer to all this is on record, and a very ailly, 
weak, absurd, nerveless, and contemptible answer it is. And 
were I not afraid of taking up too much time, I should go 
through his answers. I once came across in his handwriting 
the passage: “ Variety in the annihilation of things is imcom- 
prehensible, for it implies difference im the roots and unity 
in the branches, and in all such cases the indefinite clushes 
with the definite, and the definite contrudicts the indefinite, 
albeit both definite and indefinite belong to the category of 
garments that are destitute of the clothing of the divine 
mysteries, not to the category of divine things that crop up 
in the states of the mysterious.” Our Sabeean friends have 
also told me things about him that would make a bereaved 
mother laugh, that would make the enemy triumph, and vex 
his friends. And all this he inherited from the blessings of 
Greece, and the benefits bestowed by Philosophy and Logic. 
And we ask God for His protection and help whereby we may 
be guided to words that are profitable, and acts that are 
according to the right measure. Verily He hears and answers. 


| 
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‘Said Abii Hayyan: Here is the end of the notes I took 
from the pious sheykh ‘Ali b. ‘Tsi: and Aba Said had 
himself narrated parts of this story, but he used to say that 
he had not committed to memory everything that he said, 
only the people who were present had taken down his speech 
on tablets or desks which they had brought with them: but 
the report was very imperfect. 

‘Ali b. ‘Ishi continued: So the mecting broke up, all the 
people admiring the spirit of Aba Said, and his mighty 
tongue, and his beaming face, and his stream of arguments. 
And the vizier Ibn al-Furat said to him: “God's favour 
be on you, O sheykh ; you have moistened many a liver, and 
cooled many an eye, and whitened many o face, and woven 
i web which the days shall not efface and fortune shall not 
assault.’ 

Said Abii Hayyan: I asked ‘Ali b. ‘Isa how old was Abii 
Sa‘id at the time? He answered that he was born in the 
year 250, and so was 40 years of age at the time of the 
debate, and there was a touch of white about his jaws, which 
Went together with rectitude, dignity, piety, and earnestness: 
and this is the mark of men of worth and progress, and 
few are they who openly exhibit that adornment but are 


ennobled in men’s eyes, and magnified in their breasts and 


souls, and are beloved in their hearts, and have their praises 
recited by their tongues. Then I said to ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa: “And 
was Abii “Ali al-Fasawi present?” He said: « No, he wus 
absent from Baghdad, but was informed of the scene: and 
Abii Sa‘id was greatly envied for the fame and notoriety 
which he acquired through this famous episode.” 

Abi Hayyan continued: At the end of this narrative the 
Vinier said to me: “You have reminded me of something 
T had jn my mind, and wanted to ask you about, in order 
that I might ascertain it, What was the position of Aba 
Sa‘id as compared with Abii ‘Ali, and that of ‘Ali b. “Iai as 
compared with them? How does al-Maraghi compare with 
all three? How do al-Marzubini, Ibn Shadhan, Ibn al- 
Warrak, Tbn Haytyah?” My answer was what has been 
given above. 

JR.aa 1905, [Se 9 
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V. 


JAUNPUR AND ZAFARABAD INSCRIPTIONS, 
Br MAJOR W. VOST, LAs. 


JAUNPUR. 


A? Jaunpur, in the United Provinces of Agrah and Oudh, 

~ there are two unpublished inscriptions. One is of 
Shaham Beg, at first a page of Humayiin, and afterwards 
the notorious favourite of ‘Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, 
4 governor of Jaunpur during the reign of Akbar, who was 
killed in 974 H., when in rebellion against his sovereign. 
The other inscription is of Shaham Beg’s father, named 
Haidar. 

The two inscriptions are to be seen at the graves of 
Shiham Beg and Haidar. These are situated on two 
separate earthen mounds in the middle of the Khas Hauz, 
a very large tank in a suburb of Jaunpur on the road to 
tabsil Khutahan. On the western mound is the grave 
of Shaham Beg, and on the eastern mound is the grave 
of Haidar. 

1, Shaham Beg’s grave stands on a brick platform, which 
measures roughly 40 feet long from north to south, 35 feet 
broad from east to west, and about 3 feet high. Covering 
the grave there is a horizontal stone slab which bears the 
Persian inseription given below. On the sloping edge of 
the slab, outside the body of the imseription, there is 
“ marginal record in one line of Persian characters, which 
extend along the bottom and the two long sides. The 
letters have become faint, and can only be read with great 
doubt, consequently no attempt has been made by me to 
give a rendering of them. 
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Shaham Beg was killed in a brawl respecting one of his 
former mistresses, who had become the wife of a friend, at 
a place named Sarharpur, the position of which has not been 
identified. It lay about 18 kos from Jaunpur. 

The inscription is to the following effect :— 


Tt BS sty hee eT ote eas 
Shy P95 ote Cae LL als 
S20! eet l= poms KOT 
et ty Cs eta NS LG am |, 
AB hers oly en At, 4 $ al bs 
Be A op} ee 
(ed ye ps af el 
Bei y EWES 5 Spach JS nad 6 
er 5 WS Lb ge hors eye 
Att ay bh aS dogs 55, aS 


Translation. 


On the duy of my death there will be no mourner [Ait, in 
black] at my side, except my own tearful eyes. | 


I. Shaham, the flower of the garden of excellence, has 
departed from this world, towards paradise by the holp of 
his ascendant good luck. | 

2. That fairy was my world-secing eye. Alas! he haw 
Vanished from my sight. 
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4. See what tyranny was perpetrated on that young 
person, [tyranny] similar to that done to Saint Husain by 
the people of Yazid. 

4. The king, who has sealed his lips against speech, is 
like the nightingale [which] in the absence of the rose has 
given up her song [éit. talking and listening]. 

9. When the date of his death was asked from paradise, 
tearing its face, [it said] “Shaham is martyred.” 


If full value be given to the words &4 ian ie in the , 


last line, the tarikh of Shiham Beg’s death is found to come 
to 169s It has been suggested to me that the 4, equal 
to 6, of = 5; should, according to the fakhreja rule, be 
fleducted, making the year 963 nu. But 963 u. cannot, 
for historical reasons, be correct, as ‘Ali Quli Khan never 
got farther than Sambhal in this year, and was soon recalled 
from Sambhal to fight againt Himiin at Panipat in 963 n. 

When discussing the year of Shaham Beg’s murder, 
Budiyini is in doubt whether it occurred in 964 or 965 4. 
Abu-l-Fazl gives 966 H.,) and he is probably right, as it 
is barely possible that Shaham Beg was slain before this 
year, if we bear in mind the whereabouts of “Ali Quli Khan 
at that time, and the date of his making Jaunpur his 
headquarters, 

After remarking that on 25th Jumada n, $65 H., Akbar 
lighted at Dihli, Budayini observes, “Now, among the 
incidents which happened at that time, was the story of 
the affection of the Khan Zamén for Shihim Bég,""* the 
details of which he gives fully. The Khan Zaman, at the 
time he sent for Shaham Beg to come to him from Dihli, 
Was in the district of Lucknow. Budayini adds, “The 
following hemistich they composed as giving the date [of 
Shiham Beg’s death]: ‘He cried ah! and said: Sidhim is 
hecome a martyr.’ Be it observed that, when the numerical 


' Akharniéma (Newal Keshore Press, 1883), vol. ii, p. 64. 
. Muntakhah- wut Tawdrikh (Lowe), p. 13, 
* Op. cit., p. 14. 
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value of ‘ai’ [=6] is subtracted from that of * Shahin 
Shahid shud,’ we get 963, the date. But it is a disputed 
point whether that fatal accident befell Shéhim Bég in 
this year' or the year before: probably the latter: but God 
knows,.’"? 

None of the Mussulman historians mentions that Shaham 
Beg was buried at Jaunpur, but there can be little doubt, 
I think, that the epitaph, the subject of the foregoing 
remarks, really belongs to the historical person of this 
name. From the wording it would appear that the in- 
scription was engraved by order of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 

Budayiini passed through Kanauj, Lucknow, Jaunpur, 
and Benares, when on his way to Chunar, which was reached 
in Di-l-q‘da, the eleventh month of 966 n. Tt js strange 
that the historian did not then ascertain the exact year in 
which Shaham Beg died, for he also visited the town of 
Sarharpur, and after noticing a garden there, and a beautiful 
building in the middle of an artificial lake, remarks, “a most 
delightful and tranquil place it is!3 At that time it 
probably did not occur to Budayiini that he should after 
wards give an account of Shaham Beg's career, for if he had 
already decided to do so he would certainly have been more 
careful in making inquiry when on the spot of the date of 
his decease. Shaham Bee's death must have happened 
only a few months before Budayiini's visit to Sarharpur and 
Jaunpur, and for this reason it is all the more remarkah|e 
that the recentness of Shahum Beg’s murder did not impress 
itself on Budayini’s memory, 

When Sultan Sikandar Siri surrendered the fort af 
Mankot on 27th Ramazan, 964 4, Akbar appointed hin, 
temporarily to the fief of Kharid, on the Ghaghara river jy 
the north of the Baliya (Ballia) District, to Bihar and the 
country on that side, and Sikandar joined his charge jy 
a short time, skirting the hills on the way. During the 
siege of Mankot the Afghans to the east of the Ganges were 





} Meaning $65 #., of which be is writing (W, ¥.). 
* Op. cit., p. if. 
3 Op. cit. p. 16. 
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im rebellion, and the Khan Zamin chased Rukn Khan 
Lohani from the direction of Sambhal to Lucknow. Though 
history is silent, it would also appear that the Khan Zaman 
must have followed up his success at Lucknow by the 
' subjugation of the whole country lying between the Ghaghara 
und Ganges as far as their confluence, to allow of Sikandar 
Suri’s appointment to Kharid towards the end of 964 n., or 
it may be at the beginning of the following year, and for 
Budayiini to favour 964 4. for the year in which Shaham 
Beg was killed. It is, however, likely that a great part, 
if not the whole of this newly conquered tract, must again 
have slipped from the hands of the Mughals, as we find it 
mentioned in the Tubagdt-i-Akbari! and Akbarndma® that 
Akbar in 966 4. sent ‘Ali Quli Khan to conquer Jaunpur 
finally. 

Tt was from Jaunpur that the Khan Zamiin, according to 
Budayini, pursued Shaham Beg's murderer to Jhiisi, next 
Allahabad, and it was to Jaunpur that the Khan Zaman 
returned to mourn the loss of his favourite. 

Shaham Beg probably joined ‘Ali Quli Khan at Lucknow 
towards the end of 964 H., and he was probably killed at 
Sarharpur some time in 966 u., as stated by Abu-l-Fazl, 
who gives the history of Shaham Beg under the year 965 H., 
just as Budayini and the Tubagat-i-Akbari do. 

ff the chronogram given in the epitaph should be read 
969 u., and Abu-l-Fazl is correct in giving 966 u. as the 
year of Shaham Beg’s death, no other instance is known to 
ime of so great u discrepancy between a chronogram and 
the actual date which is intended to be chronicled by it. 
Abu-l-Fazl states that a difference of one or two years may 
be allowed in the chronograms of buildings, as they are 





' Eliot: History, vol. v, p. 259. 

* Lacknow ed., val, i, p. G4, 

* Another nume of Sarharpur was Sarawar (Elliot; History, vol. ¥, p. 296, 
note 1). On the road from Jaunpur to Allahobad there is a place marked 
MIrEWwan on the muy, 20) miles from Jaunpur and 34 miles to the east side of 
Mungara Badshihpur. Samwan is possibly Sarawar or Sarhurpur, but if so 
there ure now io traces there of the artificial lake meutidned by Buda yini. 
There is a Sarharpur in long. 82° 24° and lat. 26° 16’, which may be the place. 
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often begun in one year and finished in another, but 
a difference is not allowable in obituary chronograms.’ In 
the latter, however, a diseropancy of one year is fairly 
common. 

It seems clear that Abu-l-Fazl is correet in giving 966 H. ~ 
us the year, and that Budiyini for once is ustray. The 
fact that 965 4. is the year in which the history of Shaham 
Beg is always recorded points to this year, or a later one, 
for the time of his death. As a matter of fact, s:$ » ygh> 
LAs> WF) is used in a double sense—(1) “ Paradise tearing 
its face” is meant to express grief, and (2) a takhreja is 
implied in the words, namely, that the “face” or first 
letter of paradise, that is >= 3 of be, has to be deducted 
from 969 4., making the year of the chronogram 966 u. 

A few feet from the south-west corner of the platiorm of 
Shaham Beg's tomb there is another brick platform, which 
is about one-third the size of the other, with a grave on it. 
There is no inscription, and from the shape of the grave, 
which has a ridge down the middle from head to foot, it 
seems that no slab ever covered it. The spot is supposed 
locally to be the buriul-place of ‘Ali Quli Khan, Khan 
Zaman. This tradition, however, seems to be very doubtful, 
_ Budayiini? tells us that the heads of the Khan Zaman, and 
of his brother Bahadur Khan, were brought to Akbar on the 
battlefield of Mankarwal in 974 u., and afterwards were 
carried to Agra, Dihli, Lahor, and Kabul. No mention js 
made by Budaiyiini of the disposal of their bodies. Although 
the Khan Zaman had given Akbar so much trouble, it would 
have been quite in keeping with the emperor's character to 
have allowed the body of the Khan Zaman to be takon 
to Jaunpur for burial. In such a case we should have 
expected that the body of Bahadur Khan would have been 
transported at the same time, and that there ought eon- 
sequently to be three graves on the mound. Possibly the two 


* dkbarndma (Beveridge), p. 664 and note, 
* Op. cit., p. 103. 
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bodies were buried side by side at the foot of Shaham Beg’s 
resting-place. 

2. On the west bank of the Khas Haug, about one-third 
of the length of this side of the tank south of its north-west 
corner, T am told that there was recently to be seen a 
tombstone having engraved on it in Persian one word, 
Haidar, with the year of this person's death in figures ; the 
exact year is not remembered, but it fell in the reign of 
Akbar. My informant took me to the grave, which lies 
under a tall nim-tree, to show me the stone, but it had 
disappeared. Probably some of the washermen who use the 
tank have appropriated it. I cannot say who Haidar was. 

3. The following inscription relating to Haidar, the father 
of Shaham Beg, oceurs on an upright tombstone at the head 
of his grave on the eastern mound in the Khas Hauz. The 
chronopram comes to 969 4. 


* a . ‘ 
PS hs oly! Lg etl p> oly 
poe Gl ot Gls cate Joo el case 


5 OS Nps ey) og 35 3 = | Jo ly 

By nt OETA Sys OS yal Fret une tol 

pe tL tlt ot ke, alt 0 ee Ba 

Ve SiS or ce ype he ashe atye 

PES ihe tye YF eed) LS eS em 
ed tll tend ad 


Translation. 


1. The chief of chiefs, Haidar of illustrious name, Of 
all celebrities of the world he was the foremost [ Jit. from 
all celebrities he carried away the ball]. 

“. Of high courage, of mind sagacious, in affability [like] 
a pod of musk. 

8. Perplexed was his heart at the loss [Jié. separation] of 
his son, he followed him to paradise. 
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4. In remembering his lost son he forgot self, and was: 
washing his face with tears of blood. 

5, He was killed by the sword of tyranny, that is [/if. say], 
from the recollection of the excellence of Shaham. 

6. As paradise on high [ = éi/ishf-i-barin] became Haidar’s 
place,—ihisht-i-barin told the date of [Haidar’s] death. 

7, [The poet to himeself.] Oh! Husain, there is no 
occasion [ if. place] to say more. For you silence is better 
than speech. 

8. Written [on the stone] by S‘tyad Fakhr-ud-din Kabir. 


4, On a loose stone preserved in the Atala masjid there 
is an inscription, published as No. x, in Shargi Architecture, 
p- 35. The underlined corrections are required in lines 2, 
3,and 6. I give a new translation. 

sls jee oh lee de aS 1, ape 
jones aad cla! iF et a ean 





Translation. 


1. Praise exclusively to God that in the reign 
of feds Shah, 
2. A king who has become from kindness 
a centre to believers, 
By Bingari. 3. In the year seven hundred and sixty-five, 
4. At an auspicious time on | Sunday the first 
of Sherwal, 
5. The bountiful Khwaja Kamil, Khan Johan, 
é. Founded this masjid for the gratification 
af God. 
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The reading shal Lashkari in Shargi Architecture, here 
corrected to she 3! by Bingari, who I suppose wrote the 
inscription, lies outside it in the left margin. This is not 
shown in Shargi Architecture, where Lashkari forms part of 
line 3. The text makes out that Lashkari refers to the 
year 765, and that 765 Lashkari era corresponds to 778 Hijri. 
Wo such era as Lashkari is known to learned Muhammadans 
I have consulted, and it is extremely doubtful if an era of 
this name was ever used. 

Although founded in 765 ., as I believe, the Atala 
masjid, a rearrangement of the materials of an earlier Hindu 
temple built, it is said, by Raja Vijayacandra Deva af 
Kanauj and Benares on the same site, was not completed 
until the close of 810 n.,! in the reign of Ibrahim Shah 
Shargi of Jaunpur. The year 765 u. falls in the reign of 
Firtiz Shah ITI, Tughlag, under whose order the masjid 
was begun. The city of Jaunpur was founded in 760 or 
761 nH. by Firiz, either when proceeding to or returning 
from Bengal. The Atala masjid was probably started us 
soon as sufficient workmen were set free from the building 
of the city, which we may suppose was towards the end 
of 765 u. 


ZAFARABAD. 


Zafarabad lies on the old road to Benares, nearly 47 miles 
to the south-east of Jaunpur. It was a place of much 
consequence in the reigns of Vijayacandra Deva and Jays- 
candra Deva, the Rahtor Rajas of Kanauj and Benares, 
when it was known as Manaich, which is possibly the same 
as the town named Manaj or Munj,? belonging to Candra- 
pala, Raja of Benares, that was besieged by Mahmid of 
Ghazna in 409 n. At a later date, Manaich, according to 
local tradition, was the site of Fort Asni, to which the troops 
of Jayacandra Deva of Kanauj fled with immense treasure, 


* See Inseription No, xvi, Shargi Architecture, p, 40. 
? Elhot: History, vol. ii, p. 46, and note.1. 
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when their Raja fell piereed through the eye by an arrow 
in the battle fought with Muhammad bin Sim (Shahab-ad- 
din Ghori) near Candwir,' in the Ganges-Jamuna Duab in 
O00 H. (1194 a.p.). 

At Zafarabad there is an important inscription in 10 lines, 
an imperfect rendering of 9 lines of which, with many 
lucuns, is published in Shargi Architecture, p. 65, where 
the inscription ia attributed to Sultan Firtz IT, Tughlag, 
and the date is given as 781 u., whereas the inseription 
is one of the very few known of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlag 
Shah I, and the date is 721 u., the first year of his reign, 

The characters are very difficult to read. The eighth line 
is so worn that, except for two words at the beginning, it 
is illegible. The more important corrections in the subjoined 
transcription are underlined, and the lacun# are filled in 
as Tar as possible. 


oe ep Ls a 

wok Js hb ere ob 
po ers) Pa) Laid, etl wh: 

a) area 3 eles tej tele 
pel ols Ge glil as 
oly! tne le iL 
| SOY pa es 
toe = cet! -—-—) ae 
Dane er re : She iy tlne 

Opt Rts wets Reena a == | 


| Three miles to the couth-weet of Firizabad, on the left hunk 


and about 29 miles E.3.E. of Agri. of the Jamuni, 
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. * - Sal Se 


pet ft Le Ppawl vlut it 


mR ES wie Paar 20h et | ae - > j 
SN Spe hel LI a 


Translation. 


1. In the time of the King, « second Zu-l-qarnain [(i¢. 
having two periods or horns = Alexander the Great], layer 
of the foundation of the Muhammadan law on justice, 

2. Ghiyas-ud-din wa dunya Abu-l Muzaffar, [possessor 
of the virtues of the] seal of Selomon, and the crown of 
Jamshed, 

3. King of the horizons, Tughlaq Shah, the Greatest, in 
whom the conquering of the world is perfected, 

4. This enclosure (Aisdr), as [high as] the palace of sky, 
was built. In height it passed the head of Kaiwan (Saturn). 

®. It was Monday the twenty-eighth day of the blessed 
month Rabt‘-l-awwal ; 

6. The blessed year, and hour, and time auspicious of the 
Hijrat was seven hundred and twenty-one, 

#, [In which] this mausoleum, having for its threshold the 

Y, Was built, by the endeavours of the celebrated of the age, 

3. Was victorious: when this city became inhabited 
4afarabad remained its name in the world. 

10. May Holy God keep it safe from the evil eye, that 
its name be illumined over the sky. 


wh ARAT) TS 


a et 
aAD ID c SCRIPTIONS, 
mre ont — 








Rite ace ee en ee 
Yatar, the third son of Tughlaq Shah I. The Managih 
Darweshia, an unpublished manuseript, relates that it was 
Zafar who conquered the town. noe 
Manaich to Zafarabad was no doubt : 

the name and victory of the king’s son. 
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VL. 


THE ELEMENT /i7 IN BABYLONIAN DIVINE NAMES. 


Er THEOPHILUS G, PINCHES, M.R.A.8. 


()* reading Professor Hilprecht’s remarks upon the names 

in Professor Clay’s “ Business Documents of Murast 
Sons of Nippur,” those upon the element f/u seemed to be 
especially interesting, and certain lists of gods in the British 
Museum occurred to me as possibly illustrating the point 
whether, in Assyro-Babylonian, the word flu, ‘ god,” was 
ever used before the name of a deity, and pronounced with 
it, The inscription printed on the next page is from one of 
the tablets bearing upon the question. 

The fragment, when I copied it in 1881, was unfortunately 
defective in the lines numbered 1-4, where the characters 
explained by the glosses in small type ought to be. This 
naturally robs the text of much of its importance, but 
another valuable piece, also in the British Museum, 
supplies certain signs which are probably those which 
stood in lines 2 and 3. This second fragment is one of 
those sent by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam from Babylonia when 
excavating for the Trustees of the British Museum in 1881, 
and, if perfect, would be one of the most important of the 
lists of Babylonian deities in existence. Unfortunately, 
I did not make a careful copy of it, but only one in which 
most of the glosses were reproduced in transcription, Not 
having time to revise my transcript, I give the text much 
as I copied it, hoping to have an opportunity of improving 
my copy later on. The fragment is numbered 81-8-30, 25, 
and the most perfect part of it reads as follows :— 


ia2 ) —« 
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Obverse.—Col. IL: (1) Mina (= ditto), ~-- B22; (2) Zu- 
ul-la, > BR; (3) Kans, >} pene hon (4) Gee -D By 


————_ — = — ee 


K. 2097. Rererse. 








SUS San Eat at Dee aad aA EN arene rege Say a 
a he ae 2 ed ual) : ATE n i eh : 
: shri eres : . cick ae Se eee ee 
-_—— ' Z ; a j " a. = : ot 
he" ; [a pl ie 
nema Reet neces ae rietesme 
ae rs EY <= Ses ee 














oS arte ra 


oy ESN ee 


“FEM Hq Sm : I 





tar zh] | 
—> = fe EF] Sey 
EH oe TEI ST 
“PIV 4 4 - EF ET) 
ar x re ET a | 


~¥! | > 






Sm mm <@« & 


+, a cam : 2 
ae ee ih 
é ar =a, a es Sis Pak fe he aa 
E] =e - = erat Boe ae a are ras 
mee =k Meee a ares cs foe a eee ee 
Bg gs aa 


ae ‘ 
a 






aay “Ee se erates esate eo Debi ors cae ants 
Soa ae. aa Pte Aer ea 





i i ae Fo yond 4 
Sore cone a Pal ibe a 
eens a 4 











Vl a] (Gu: En-di-su-dim), --}- ET; (5) aS 
Zl) Sal (Ga: ga-di-zu-dim), ~-}- x4 ; Ot 8 


1 All 
om a wef charseters with beneath nro written «mall (Le. as glosses) in 


=” 
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Sa), =->¥- SEL; (7) Mine (=ditto), —-f- F-Ye}: fu (i.e. Saggar 
or Sagsa in the Semitic column also); (8) Mina (=ditto), 
~-}- =“!=] « E] (the character Ef, Sw, apparently means in 
this line also that the word Saggar or Sagka is to be inserted 


—_~ ———— SO Se 






TRANSCRIPTION, 
(1) D.Pt rere | 
(2) DP. 
(ODP ae ae 5 
(4) D.P. * D.P. [s-hu-ru 
Ps oie 
(65) D,P. ses (=itts) -rlo-! | D.P. mina (=ditto). 


D.P. star. 
mina (=ditto). 
mina (=ditto), 
DP. Nabi u DP. Sarra, 
D.P. Samasu DP. . 
D.P. ds + [tar]. 


(6) DP. #-- —3y 
(7) DP. sieteetavorsitete —] | 
(8) D.Po ss wtp nats Tr 
(9) D.P. Se-na-i-Ja-na 


(10) DP. 








fananna 


(11) Duba eé-kam-ma Ana 


D.P. A - nu [- wm]. 


(12) Ki-i pi-i . 














in the Semitic column, which, however, is here completely 
broken away) : (9) Du-un-ga, -- =e]; (10) Mina (=ditto), 


* D.P. = determinative prefix (the charueter =s¥-), 

* Ie, read the name Nwrelli in this (the explanatory) column. 

2 This is part of the name of the character which occupied the gap above, 
1.8.08, 1905, 10 


= = 4 a . 3 A a 5 - - : 
o 1 = » . . a I * ‘ 7 > = " . 
. ® 4 = aalt ae e 4 l- a) Pg 3 an ‘ . ; _ vs ® 
i Da “rol ag he ee iS Py Sg egg a eee ‘e tk. i = ‘ =! 
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ob SF; (Ul) Meha, -- SEIN ey; (12) Mina 
(=ditto), —-}- E74; (13) f= Fe £O ~I- (Lii-ar- 
rat), =} $e E] >; (14) Ka-ka, --}- 5 --- ff ee; 
(15) Ls-ka-la, --- ~28; (16) Mina (= ditto), ~+- “Zi~ Fee; 
(17) Num-gi-ig-ri, -- ee |-- gel); (18) Bi-Aa-mnn, 
oh BR |r BE; (19) Me-ir-me-ri, + GR | -+- Be; 
(20) Dfu-ur, > Sf | --- G8; (21) Se-ru, AoE | 
me Gea; (22) A-da-ad, —} Ao | ee; (23) Elv- 
me-ir, 7 AQat | see; (24) Ne-wr-cii, -- cee ; 
(25) Mina (=ditto), —-}- =I]; (26) Su-nl-lat,| 1 sR; 
(27) Mina (=ditto), ~-¥- 28%; (28) Nak-bu, 1 SZ; (29) 
SHH XS HS (Sa-bi-gqu), -- BR; (80) Mina (=ditto), 
=+- y=. Traces only of the next line are preserved. 
Reverse —Col. I: (1) . . -na, =} 352; (2) WHY -q 
(probably Sur-en), --}- P=] El) 25; (3) Sw-ii-nag, 
=] 283; (4) Ti-di-ra, 7 rie] HK; (5) Se-ir-ba, oe 
TES) BSMEA: (6) + EX AS DOP. Dumu-zi), 
PETE]; (7) Su-mu-ug-ga, ->}- *E= | --}- G58; (8) Sak-kan, 
~o}- “EE; (9) Mina (two%),~-} <F> "BEY Yt; (10) Bs 
(three), ~-f- =; (11) Lama (four), --- Seat Ey c= Say 
(with gloss to the last character, Y* E, gu-wh, showing 
that the whole was read Ama-ia-kan-gubh) ; (12) Ia (five), 








_ 1 Thus according to my first transcription, but on revising the text I copied 
"E] instead of FEY, fw, with the note “du (7) or cu (?).’? ‘That my first reading 
is correct, however, is shown by the text Bu. 91-5-0, 704, lines 1 and 2, where 
the name is given as Su-wl-le-at, See the Journal of the Royal Asintic Rociety, 
1899, p. 103, lines 1 ond 2 of the translation, where, however, we ought to read, 
‘apparently, Vir-ifi ond Sullet, in accordance with 1. 24, above. 
3 Apparently to be completed =-f- -y] J] £7. 5 
2 ‘The numbers indicate that the word settan is to be repeated in every ease, 





=] ! 


a _ . cf 
. _ = : ‘ i 4 + | 
- = ~~ se : a ys — ae ~~ 
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“> ~T4} (with gloss =) F EY, ma-ka-ku, between, giving 
the name of the second character); (13) 43 (six), +=} l=; 
(14) Ga-a-a-u, —~ Tl; (15) Mina (ditto), --- ‘TET': 
(16) — EY Wy ES] (4s-du-ir-du 4), BY); (17) Sa-ra, 
“1 4etT ; (18) Mina (ditto), --}- "EY; (19) Mina (ditto), 
>r JEE | 3 (20) We AS (Nam-mu), 1 es (21) 
=! fy (DP. Ea), -- er; (22) Lid, =e} et; (23) Mina 
(ditto), —-- EY ER; (24) 4 oF < (We-mai(?)-Ze), 
=]; (25) Na-an-na, ~~ ne JE; (26) En-zn, ~o- =] 
[EM (27) Si-in, ¥- HER; (28) . . -gid-in, BERS. 

Tt has been thought well to reproduce the whole text, as 
fur as I have the copy of it, not only on account of its 
bearing upon the question of the usage with regard to the 
word i/i, but also for its intrinsic value, due to the important 
glosses attached to the divine names which it contains. 

It will be seen that, besides the name Ju-mer (one of the 
numes of Hadad or Rimmon in 1 23 of the obverse), 
u goddess is mentioned in L. 13 whose name, Ji/i-sarrat, is 
similarly formed. To all appearance this introduces a fresh 
element of difficulty into the case, for the feminine of fi 
ought to be fitu, or, without the ease-onding u, Hat. Ts this 


due to the fact that, there being already one feminine ending 


(that contained in sarrat), the attaching of a feminine 
termination to the first element was unnecessary ? or may 
not ii, written with the group »4= », NI-NI, be 
a Sumerian word, and therefore invariable? ii is well 
known to be one of the Sumerian values of == ., and 
there is just the possibility that this group may have been 


used by the Sumerians to express the Semitic Babylonian 


' Slightly doubtful—there is un erasure here, 
2 Or two words, dain irdu. 





) fied i = 

word for ‘god,’ borrowed by them and afterwards 
back again by the Semites of Babylonia, St la as 209; hands : 
seems to have been borrowed by the Semites, who trans- 
formed it into Sangi, which, in its turn, was re-borrowed by 
the Sumerians from Semitic Babylonian as sangv, Both 
sangu and sangi are expressed by the character EY], and 
have the meaning of ‘ priest.’ ! 

But it is noteworthy that this is not the first text giving 
divine names containing the element #/w which has. been 
published. The important fragment K, 2100, published 
by Bezold in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology in March, 1889, has, in 1. 30, this very word 
Thu-mir (written, however, with the character 4-, plor mi? 
instead of ~, me, or (£=, mi), a fact which would imply that 
ila is not merely a Semitic translation of the determinative 
prefix ~-}-.° The same text has also the words J/hallahu 
and Jilahab, which evidently give the same word, ilu, in its 
construct form. The first probably means ‘god of Hallab,’ 
perhaps Aleppo, the Assyrian Halvan, Arabic —ls, and 
the other ‘god of Lahab.’ These, however, hardly bear 
upon Professor Hilprecht’s contention, #/ being in construction, 
not in apposition. 

From the obverse of $1-8—-30, 25, lines 23 and 24, it is 
very probable that, in K. 2097, we have to restore 4aF in 
‘1.2, and ,£Es% after Niér-ifi in 1.3. The translation of the 
whole would then be as follows :— 





1 * Filibuster,’ from the English Aydoat, is an example of u word which haw 
been borrowed aml re-borrowed in o similar way. 


* As 4]. stunds also for wi, £lu-wir, as well as Zu-mir (or “mar). A sole 
* Sumerian digir or dingir (eee line 7 of the translation below), The usage 
in the lists and in the spoken language, it is to be noted, may have differed. 
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(2) Dht-mir --+ Qt the same(i.e. [r-mir'in Semitic 
| Babylonian). 
(3) Mir-ili = pe | the same (Nir-ili in Semitic 
Babylonian). 
(4) Jsdurw wef | Tehuru. 


(4) Ditto = rl] | ditto. 
(6) Shara oot wel |. Jétar. 





(7) Ditto re SS T'| ditto. 
(8) Ditto = =. FFT?! ditto. 
(9) Senailana® Nabi and Nar - iki, Samas 
| and... 
(10) Tnnanna Titars 


(11) Third tablet (of the series beginning) Ana: Anu”. 


(12) (Written) according to . 


A great deal might be suid about certain of the deities 
m this interesting fragment and that used to complete it, 
but considerations of space make this impossible. One other 
point, however, may be touched upon. It is not certain that 
the names quoted by the fragment 81-830, 25, are in every 
case the values of the groups to which they refer—in two at 
least they may be merely explanatory, namely, line 6 of the 
reverse (p. 146), where »1 tte], D.P. Sida (the divine 


The nome of the STOMP it given as digir (at )-nilekw (el ). 

* The name of the croup ts given 08 mgginakku, digir (-+1) being omitted, 
probably beeause indicated in the preceding line, 

"OF? perhaps) Bue (48 47) -iiana. 

* The eatehline, giving the first line of the fourth tablet, 


) 
ne = eu vw FP , 
or . — «4 - mt a? = es a SAM <_! a 4 
= w a « rea Ce eee ee ill Pee tee. | rs “~~ a : 
} me JIN BARYLON AN D DI Vo 7: Eo NAME Le ; : : 
: pent les ananiles pe = 


lps pee = ah 7 7 












ine, wore Be ithe ‘Tiver), fs oe 
(Aa, Ae), the god of the sea and of rivers in general. The ~ 
gloss to the final character of the name Ama-iakan-gub in 
line 1, which is given as the fourth group having the 

neiation of Sakkan, seems to prove that here also we 
Reece snl agmkathar ikaw alow 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





Orrenta, Scuootr at Hano1.—This important school, 
established by the French Government in the Far East, 
is doing excellent service. The series of Monographs, of 
which four have alresdy appeared, is to be enriched by 
a volume by M. A. Foucher on “Classic Influence on 
Buddhist Art in India and the Far East.” Another series, 
a series of text-books for students, is now started. The first 
two works are handbooks, in French, of Sanskrit and Pali 
respectively, drawn up, with the scholarship and care one 
would expect from him, by Professor Victor Henry. The 
proposed Sanskrit-French Dictionary seems to have been, 
most unfortunately, postponed for a time. It is much to be 

oped that this will be pushed on again as soon as may 
be possible. ; 


Kusana (Kuswan) Inscrterions. 


With reference to my list of dated Kushan inscriptions 
(Journal, 1903, p. 7), I desire to invite the attention of all 
Persons interested in the subject to the valuable corrections 
im readings made by Dr. Liiders (“ Epigraphical Notes,” 
Ind, Ant., 1904, pp. 39, 101, ete.). 

T have recently made efforts to obtain a facsimile of 
No. 71 of my list, the record supposed to be dated in the 
year 299; but the obliging Curator of the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum, Baba G. D. Gangiili, has not yet been able to 
trace the original. He informs me that “ a large number of 
the inscribed sculptures from Mathura are lying scattered 


Cm. ye 


pes 
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in the Museum without any sort of label on them,” and 
that, m consequence, difficulty arises in tracing particular 

The date of No. 63 of my list (Ep. Ind., i, p. 392, No. xxii) 
is given as being doubtful, and read as either 95 or 85. 
An inked squeeze kindly supplied by the Curator permits 
of no doubt that the date is 99. In order to satisfy myself 
on the point I submitted the squeeze to Dr. Hoernle, who 
replies that the date is certainly 99. 

The original of my No, 53, which contains the name of 
Vasu—, representing either Vasudeva or Vasushka, is not in 
the Museum. Cunningham read the date at first as 44, but his 
later reading 74 appears to be correct. The ‘St. Andrew's 
eross” symbol for 70 is almost identical with that for 40, 
as shown in Biihler’s Tables, 


Oct. 26th, 1904. 


Vincent A. Sarre. 


Varsati; Seaus or Gurra Periop. 


In pursuance of the suggestion made by me in my paper 
entitled “ Vaisali” (Journal, 1902, p. 287), a copy of which 
was submitted to the late Sir John Woodburn, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the exploration of the site 
of Vaisali was undertaken by Dr. Bloch, under the orders 
of the Government of Bengal. The results are summarized 
in his Progress Report for 1903-4, and will be more fully 
discussed in subsequent official publications. 

Dr. Bloch, who devoted nearly three months to the 
survey of the site and excavations in the fort, igrees with 
Cunningham and me in believing that the modern villages 
Basar or Basarh, and Bakhira, with others adjoining, occupy 
the site of Vaisali (p, 15). | 3 

For reasons stated in his Report he found it expedient to 
restrict excavation to the portion of the arca known as the 
Fort of Raja Bisal, The most interesting diseovery made 
here was that of a collection of more than seven hundred 
inscribed clay seals of documents, which were found in 
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a small chamber, apparently used a3 a record room. The 
soil is so damp that all the documents have perished, but 
traces of the string by which the seals were attached are 
still visible. In appearance the seals seem to resemble the 
votive tablets so often found, but these are genuine seals, 
and are unique of their kind. The discoverer states that 
“owing to the great number of duplicates, it will be 
possible to read all the inscriptions, although a good many 
specimens have suffered badly.” The collection includes the 
seals of a judge, u police officer, a treasury superintendent, 
and many other officials, besides those of private persons. 

The two specimens of the greatest historical interest are 
those of members of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The first 
of these, “with a figure of a seated lion, is a seal of Mahia- 
devi Dhruvasvamini, the queen of Maharajadhiraja Candra- 
gupta and mother of Maharaja Govindagupta.” The name 
of Govindagupta is new. The son who succeeded Candra- 
gupta IT, Vikramaditya, on the throne about 412 a.p. was 
Kumaragupta I. Govindagupta probably predeceased his 
futher. Dhruvasyamini must, of course, be identified with 
Dhruvadevi of the inscriptions. The title scami (fem. 
sedmini), although frequently occurring in the list of the 
contemporary Western Satraps of Surastra, has not been 
known hitherto as used by the Gupta dynasty. 

The second seal referred to is that which bears the in- 
scription Spi Ghatlotkacaguptasya. Ghatotkaca, who contented 
himself with the title of Maharaja, was the son of Gupta, 
and father of Candragupta I, Muharajadhiraja, who came 
to the throne in 320 a.m. The addition of the word gupta 
to the name of Ghatotkaca is new. 

Dr, Bloch’s find demonstrates that Vaisali was still a place 
of importance in the fourth and fifth centuries during the 
period of the great Gupta sovereigns; and this fact is quite 
in accordance with the language used by Fa-hien (Trareés, 
ch. xxv), which implies that the city was still in existence 
when he visited it about 403 a.p., in the middle of the reign 
of Candracupta Vikramaditya, whose queen’s seal has now 
been found on the site. At the time of Hiuen Tsa 12's visit, 
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about 638 a.p., the city was for the most part in ruins. Its. 
decay evidently was due to the troubles caused by the White 
Hun invasion which broke up the Gupta empire about 
500 a.p. 

Dr. Bloch states that “a detailed and systematic survey 
has been carried out of the ancient aite of Vaisali at Basarh 
and adjacent villages in Muzaffarpur. The result is a map 
based on accurate measurements and drawn up on the scale 
of four inches to the mile.” It is good news to hear of 
an archeological enquiry in India being conducted in 
a systematic fashion, and, although the exploration of 
Vaisali has not yielded all the results hoped for, discoveries 
of much interest have been made, and Dr. Bloch may be 
congratulated on the success attained. 

Vixcent A. Samira. 

Oct, 27th, 1904. 


Mr. Guy Le Sreance is now engaged in preparing the 
Persian text, with English translation, of Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi's work on Geography, the “ Nuzhat-al-Kulib.”’ 
The Society has already published a monograph by 
Mr. Le Strange on the same subject. 


Tue Inscrrrrioxs P. on THe Matravra Liox-Caprrat. 


My explanation of this record, given in this Journal, 
1904, p. 709, leaves undetermined the name of the person 
or persons who inscribed the record, or did something to. 
lead to the inseribing of it. 

My friend Professor Hultzsch, having seen my Note, has 
made to me a suggestion which supplies that deficiency, and 
helps to illustrate how often “two heads are better than one.”” 

He has suggested to me that the word sarrasa is the 
genitive, not of sarca, ‘all,’ but of the word Surea as a 
proper name, which is well established both with the dental 
s and with the palatal ¢; that the word ddnaii, * wift,” 
is to be supplied in connection with it. 
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Combining Professor Hultzech’s suggestion regarding that 
word with my explanation of the word saka-sfanasa, we have 
the following result, The inscription says :— 


Text. 
Sarvasa saka-stanasa puyae. 


TRANSLATION. 


(A giff) of Sarva, in honour of his home. 


And we can now see that the inscriptions I’, G, K, N, Q, 
and R, of the same series, are all capable of being suitably 
explained in the same way; by supplying im each case the 
word danari,— or, rather, dana, danai, or dane, in accordance 
with the spelling of the records. 

The case seems to have been as follows. The principal 
record is, of course, the inscription A, which informs us that 
a deposit was made of a relic of Buddha by the chief wife 
of the Mahachhatrava Rajula, in concert with other persons, 
and that a sfape or relic-mound (containing if), and a sanghd- 
rma or monastery, were presented to the community of 
Sarvastivadins. The sfipa may have been already in 
existence. But it seems to be implied that the monastery 
was founded when the relic was deposited. At the time 
of the construction of the monastery, and as a preliminary 
to handing over it and the relic-mound to the destined 
recipients, various gifts were made by way of endowing It. 
The opportunity was tuken, to record on the lion-capital, 
as a structural part of some portion of the monastery, the 
names of some at least of the donors. As space did not 
permit of registering the exact details of the donations,— 
the sums of money, the positions and boundaries of lands, 
ete.,— the inscriptions were made as brief as possible, and 
were mostly confined to names of donors. And, for the same 
reason, it was considered immaterial that some of the records 
should be very difficult of access for subsequent perusal, even 
if they would not be altogether hidden from view- 
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‘From the inscription H, we gather that the name of the 
monastery was, according to the spelling of the records, 
Guhavihara. This word may stand for ether Guhavihara - 
or Guhavihira. If we take the latter form, it is not unlikely 
that the monastery was that one which is mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang; see Julien, Mémoires, i, 210, and Beal, Si- 
yu-ki, i, 181, and note 46. In that case, the relic-mound was 
inside the monastery, and the monastery was about five or 
six /i (say one mile) to the east of Mathura, and apparently 
stood on, or constituted, some kind of an eminence, the sides 
of which were pierced to muke cells,— or, say, guidh, 
‘hiding-places, caves, dens, secret or separate chambers ;’ 
and the tradition of the period attributed the foundation of 
the monastery to Upagupta,— erroneously, as far as we can 
gather from the inscription A,— and represented the relic 
in the relic-mound as consisting of some of the nails or 
nail-parings of Buddha. 


J. F. Freer. 
3rd November, 1904. 


Romas Coss rouxp 1x CrYLow. 


Mr. R. Sewell, in his very interesting paper on “Roman 
Coins found in India,” printed in the October number of 
the Journal, says (p. 597): “In the Bombay Presidency 
T have not found a trace of any discovery of coins of this 
period [44 s.c.—68 a.n.]; and in Ceylon only one, viz. certain 
coins alluded to by De Couto as having been found in 
ap, 1574, These were attributed, but apparently on very 
slender grounds, to Claudius.” I may point out that 
Sir George Barrow, in his “Ceylon: Past and Present” 
(1857), records, on pp. 82-85, on the authority of Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, the former Chief Justice of the island, 
the discovery at Panaduré, on the coast south of Colombo, 
by a native who was digging a grave, of a number of pieces 
of silver, twenty-eight of which were brought to the collector 
of revenue or customs, Mr. Deane. “Of these twenty-eight 
pieces, the most remarkable and the most legible was one 
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of Tiberins Cresar, and bearing on the one side the head of 
that Emperor, with the letters following surrounding it— 
TI CAESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS — Tiberius 
Cesar Divi Augusti filius Augustus, and on the reverse, 
a figure of Victory seated, holding a palm branch, and the 
words PONTIF MAXIM—Pontifex Maximus.” On p. 84 
are given sketches of the obverse and reverse sides of the 
coin, which weighed about 69 grains. What the other 
coins were does not appear, and it is, of course, possible, as 
Sir George suggests, that they “‘may have been part of the 
collection of some Dutch gentleman curious in such matters.” 

With regard to the coins mentioned by Couto, I quite 
agree with Mr. Sewell that the grounds on which he 
attributed them to Claudius were “very slender." But 
Mr. Sewell’s statement on p. 645, “ Metal and number of 
coins not stated,” is incorrect. Couto distinctly says, “there 
were found two coins of copper, one all worn away, and 
another of inferior gold, also worn away on one side, and 
on the other could still be made out a figure of a man from 
the breasts upwards, with a piece of lettering around worn 
away in some parts, but there could still be clearly made 
out at the beginning this letter C, the following letters 
being worn away, and the lettering continued round, in 
which could be seen these other letters R M Nk.” The 
C Couto held to be the initial of Claudius, and the other 
letters to stand for ‘‘ Romanorum,” the word ‘t Imperator” 
having preceded this; and he thought it quite possible that 
the slave of Annius, spoken of by Pliny, had placed the 
coins where they were found. Unfortunately, as he informs 
us, these ancient relics were lost at sea in 1592, by the 
foundering of the Sao Bernardo, in which they were being 
conveyed to Portugal by Joao de Mello de Sampaio, who was 
governor of Manndr when they were discovered (? 1584-85). 


Doxatp Feravson. 


Croydon, Nor. Tth, 1904. 
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—= 
THe Works or Samcna-seapra, ax Orpoxest oF 
Vast-nANDAU. 


Samngha-bhadra, who is said to have been invited to do so 
by the Grammarian Vasu-rata, compiled two works against 
Vasu-bandhu :— 


No. 1. The Samaya of Light, 10,000 slokas. An exposition 
of the Vibhasi. 

No. 2. The Conformity to the Truth (Nyayanusara), 
120,000 élokas. A refutation of Vasu - bandhu’s. 
Abhidharma-koéa, 


These will be found referred to above, pp. 41, 46, and in my 
translation of the text (Toung-pao, July, 1904, p, 289). As 
to No. 2, we have a translation by Hiuen-tsang (a.p. 653), 
Nanjio’s 1265. But No. | has not hitherto been identified. 
Mr. U. Wogihara, now in Strassburg, has cleared up 
this point, I think, beyond doubt. He writes me that the 
“Samaya of Light” will be Nanjio's 1266, the Wien-tsung- 
lun, restored to Skt. ‘Prakarana-sasana’; and that ‘Samaya,’ 
“established rule,” ‘doctrine,’ is here translated into Chinese 
by ‘Tsung’ (53), a8 in the case of the title “ Samaya- 
bhedoparacana-cakra,”' ‘wheel of various forms of doctrines,’ 
which is in Chinese ‘I-pu-tsung-lun-lun’ (1286); here 
ee) - ‘tsung ’ is also ‘Samaya.’ 
| What I translated by ‘light’ must, in this case, be 
‘manifestation,’ ‘illustration,’ and will be much the same 
» as ‘h'ien-teung’ (1266); ‘h’ien” (ff) also meaning 
: ‘manifestation,’ ‘illustration,’ or ‘exposition.’ So “Samaya 
of Light” happens to. be just the other way about, and 
it ought to be “Light of Samaya,” or “Tllustration of the 
Doctrines.” For the original, Mr. Wogihara suggests 
‘Samaya-pradipa,’ which is very likely, The only objection 
will be that ‘pradipa’ was generally rendered into Ch, ‘lamp’ 


1 See Babtlingk, a.v.; Wassilief, ‘“ Buddhismus,” p, 244 note. «hora he hee: 
“Semaya-vadhoperncans-calz. , + By #44, note, where he has 
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(3). It may be ‘Samaya-pradipika.’ ‘Samaya-prakarana’ 
will be another probable suggestion (as Mr, Nanjio has). 

This difference is of little consequence as long as we 
have identified the actual text in Chinese. Looking up the 
Chinese text itself, I have found a statement of Sarmgha- 
bhadra’s to the following effect :—“ Formerly I have written 
a work called the ‘ Nyayanusira’ (fj JF 38), but it is too 
voluminous for general students. I have now written 
a shorter work called the ‘Illustration of the Doctrines’ 
(Samaya-pradipa).”! Thus these two works being mentioned 
side by side, both in Paramartha’s Life of Vasu-bandhu and 
in Samgha-bhadra's own book, no doubt is left as to the 
identity of the two treatises on Samaya. 





J. TaAKAEUSU, 


Katvavani-Purra, as THE AUTHOR oF THE MaHni-vIBHAsa. 


Paramartha states that Katyayani-putra was the author of 
both the Jiifina-prasthina and the commentary on it, the 
Maha-vibhasa, Now, in the introductory chapter of the 
Vibhitsa itself, the following question is raised and 
answered :—“ Why is this work (the Jiana-prasthana), 
according to the tradition, attributed to the Ayusman 
Katyayani-putra ? ” 

Unless this introductory part proves to be an addition by 
a later hand, it is clear, therefore, that Katyayani-putra was 
not the author of the commentary. He himself could not 
have asked such a question. 

The more usual tradition that the commentary was 
composed at or after Kaniska's Council by 500 arahats, 
and that Aévachosa had a hand in the final revision, is not 
touched by this new point. 

For this note I am also indebted to Mr. Wogihara. 


J. Takakusv. 


. Woaseplies"s « Kuan-sa-ma-ye," we his “* Buddies,” p. 242, 





Tae ApnipHarma Lrreratune, PXut ann Cuinese. 


The question of the identity of some of the titles of the 
Pali and the Chinese Abhidharma works was a puzzle to 
us ever since Wassilief’s time (‘‘ Buddhismus,” p. 107). 
Professor Kern, quoting Wassilief, raised this question 
in his “ Buddhismus,” n, 364, saying: “ Not only as regards 
their number, but also as regards their titles, the seven 
Abhidharmas of the Northerners agree with those of the 
Pali Canon.” And he again drew attention to this in his 
new work on Buddhism in the “ Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philology.” Quite lately, in his “ Philosophische Grundlage 
des ilteren Buddhismus,” p. 145, Professor Max Walleser, 
basing an important argument on the identity of the two 
sets of works, expressed his hope that this point might be 
cleared up by a comparison of the texts. The question was 
once again put to me by Professor Rhys Davids, to whom 
I answered at once that the two were not in any sense 
identical, although the similarity of some of the titles was 
certainly striking; and that my impression hitherto had 
been that the one set was modelled on the other. 

But as the poimt seemed to be in need of a further 
investigation, I have examined the translations into Chinese 

of the seven original texts which are lost. The titles open 
to question are as follows :— 


Curvese.! 
Sarvisti-vada, 
(5) Dhaorma- -ékandha-pida (12096), 
(3) Wijtijna-kiya-pida (1281), 
(6) ete pada or Amrta-distra 


eo 


(4) Dhitu-kiya-pada (1289), 
- (1) 4hima-prasthann (1273; 1275), 
- + - (1*) Samgiti-paryiya-pada (1276), 
Kathi-vittinn paksrana (2) Prakarana-pida (1277). 





wpels 


' The numbers added in brackets are those of Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, 
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The Chinese works given here are translations of the 
oldest Abhidharma works known to belong exclusively to 
the Sarvasti-vada school. The most ancient of these is said 
to be Katyayani-putra’s Jiiana-prasthana (1), and then there 
follow the so-called six padas, of which two (5, 6) are by 
Maudgalyiyana,' one (1') by Sariputra, two (2, 4) by Vasu- 
mitra, and one (3) by Deva-sarman. Of these the oldest, 
Jiiama-prasthana, seems to have occupied a prominent 
position, for it was on this book that that elaborate 
commentary, Maha-vibhasi, was compiled in the Buddhist 
Council under King Kaniska. 

Comparing the two sets of the Abhidharma works, as far 
as accessible to me, I do not find any point, either in form 
or in matter, which could lead us to think that the two are 
the same, though they treat, as a matter of course, of more 
or less similar subjects. 

Perhaps the most striking resemblance, at first sight, is 
that existing between the Pali (3) Puggala-pafiatti and the 
Chinese (1°) Sathgiti-paryaya-pada. Both are a collection 
of various technical terms arranged according to numbers. 
Thus :— 

Pans. CHINESE. 
Puggala-paiiiiatts, Samgiti-parydya-pada. 
TOMAR! oS Oe, Nidnaveee 
2. Eka-puggali . . . . 2, Ekn-dharma-varga. 
3. Dvi-pugeali 2. . . . (3) Dwi-dharma-varga. 


And so on, with Tri-, Catur-, Paica-, Sat-, Sapta-, Asta-, Nava- 
Il. Dada-puggala . . . . (11) Daéa-dharma-vargu. 
12, (12) An Admonition, 


But even this resemblance cannot be taken very seriously. 
The outward arrangement may have been modelled upon 
the Sangiti-sutta of the Digha-nikaya, or the so appropriately 
called Anguttara-nikaya (see p- xiii, Morris, Puggala-pafiiiatti). 


' But Ampta-dastra is attributed to Ghoga, 
1uA4.8. 105, il 
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As a matter of fact, the Pali Pafifiatti does not correspond 
in contents with the Ch. Prajiiapti, but does resemble, in 
fies to a certain extent another Chinese work of a different 
name. Itis thus extremely dangerous to base one’s argument 
on a mere resemblance of titles. 

It would, however, be too hazardous for me to advance 
any explanation at present of the resemblance in the titles. 
As the two sets of Abhidharmas do not any longer admit of 
a comparison, book with book, it will mow be necessary to 
compare them, taking each category or idea separately—the 
only method which can yield a fruitful result, and enable us 
to explain any particular point with certainty. 


J. TakaKUSU. 


VINDHYA-VASIN. 


‘There is another citation from Vindhya-vacin' in Kumarila’s 
Mimamed - éloka-varttikas (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
p. 704. 3). It rons as follows:—Antarabhavadehas tu 
nisiddho Vindbyavasina, tadastitve pramanam hi na kirn cid 
avagamyate . , .. Comm.:—Yad apy ativahikam nama 
éariramm purvottaradehayor antarale jfanasaritinasamdha- 
ranartharn kalpyate, tad api Vindhyavasina nirakrtam ity 
gba. ss » 

Further, see Professor de la Vallée Poussin's “ Dogmatique 
Bouddhique,” i, p. 67.7 

J. Taxakusv. 


! For the two citations found in Bhoja- ryiuieopens hati gs 


sGiras, iv, 22, see Professor Garbe, ane 
-karika,”” p. 59 (Bulletin de I'Ecol rca end ap 
Ja due 1904). r : ime Pa Eitrine 


2 Journal Asiatique, Oct., 1902, p. 299. 
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Giriura anp Gaupa. 


I am delighted to see from Dr. Hoernle’s paper in the 
Journal for October (just received) that the view of Indian 
history which I was, I believe, the first to put forward, is 
at last coming to its own. When I was editing for the late 
Sir J. M. Campbell, in 1892-4, the late Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Tndraji’s History of Gujarat, I was led to investigate the 
history of the name of that province. The views which 
I then formed were published in a summary form in: the 
historical section of the Bombay Government's General 
Administration Report for the year 1892-3, and, being 
buried in a blue book, naturally attracted no attention. 
They were stated with greater fulness in vol. i, pt. 1, of the 
Bombay Gazetteer, especially in Appendix 3 of that volume, 
which, however, seems to be very little known, even to 
professed students of early Indian history, They were 
restated with corrections in a revised version of my summary 
of 1892-3, which I contributed to the Bombay Government's 
4zeneral Administration Report of 1901-2. I claim to have 
been the first to establish the existence of a Great Girjara 
empire, and to suggest the Girjara origin of some of the 
greatest Rajput clans, though to Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
belongs the credit of showing that the Girjara emperors 
are to be identified with the line of Bhoja of Kanauj. 
Dr. Hoernle will find, in the above quoted volume of the . 
Lombay Gazetteer, one or two references to the Giirjaras 
which he has overlooked in making his own collections. 

One word regarding the ‘ preceptorship’ of Krishna IT. 
‘The phrase quoted by Dr. Hoernle seems to me clearly to 
mean that the Rashtrakiita king Aumbled the Gaudas. It 
is too often assumed that in the tenth century and earlier 
the name Gauda means Bengal. I think, however, that this 
is a mistake which is responsible for much misreading of 
Indian history, It was, I think, Professor R. G. Bhandarkar 
who first expressed doubts on the point, and suggested that 
Gauda meant Gonda in Oudh. The key to the riddle is to 
e found in Alberuni’s notes on the “ Vélkertafel’’ of 
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Varahamihira (Sachau's Alberuni’s India, i, 300), which 
informs us that Guda = Tanéshar. This explains why the 
Sarasvat Brahmans of the holy Sarasvati are the Gaudas 
par excellence, and why Gauda and Vanga are mentioned 
separately in the Baroda Grant of 812 av. The Gaudas 
whom Krishna II ‘humbled’ or ‘schooled’ were therefore 
the rulers of ‘ Hindustan’ in the narrower sense, or in other 
words the Girjaras themselves. 
A. M. T. Jacksox, I.C.S. 
Belgaum, Nor. Tth, 1904. 


THe Grxco-[npriax Kincs Srratro I Soren axp 


Srrato Il Prrnoparor. 


In Mr, Vincent Smith’s recently published “ Early History 
of India”—a most admirable summary of the results obtained 
in recent years by the workers in the various fields of Indian 
archwology—there occurs a passage bearing on the relation- 
ship of the two Stratos which seems to need some further 
explanation. 

The passage in question occurs on p. 20], and is as follows: 

“Strato I, a Greek king of Kabul and the Panjab, who 
was to some extent contemporary with Heliocles, seems to 
have been succeeded by Strato IT, probably his grandson ; 
who, again, apparently, was displaced at Taxila by the Saka 
satraps. The satraps of Mathura were closely connected 
with those of Taxila, and belong to the same period, a little 
before and after 100 B.c.” 

At the end of a note on this passage, Mr. Vincent Smith 
is kind enough to say ““ Mr. Rapson's numismatic researches 
are expected to throw more light on these matters.” This 
has reference, no doubt, to certain views, concerning the 
relationship of the two Stratos and their place in the history 
of the Greco-Indian period, which I communicated orally 
to Mr. Vincent Smith some months ago, and which I hope» 
soon to publish in the Numismatic Chronicle. In the mean- 
time, it may help to explain the passage quoted above, if 
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I give a summary of the conclusions to which a study of 
the coins of the period has led me. 

(1) It has hitherto been held that Heliocles and Strato I 
restrike each other's coins, and must, therefore, have been 
contemporaries.! 

This statement requires modification. The coins restruck 
by Helioeles are those of Agathocleia and Strato I ruling 
conjoimtly, not those of Strato I ruling alone. I am further 
convinced, from a careful examination of all the available 
specimens of this restruck class, that the restriking is always 
by Heliocles, never by Agathocleia and Strato I. 

On the obr, of these coins of Agathocleia and Strato I 
which are sometimes restruck by Heliocles, appear the head 
and inscription of the Queen, and on the rer. a type (Herakles 
seated) with the name and the conventional titles of Strato. 
Tt has been usually assumed, without any proof whatever, 
that Agathocleia was the wife of Strato I. It is far more 
probable that she was the Queen regent during his infancy ; 
and that during this period she was brought into conflict 
with Heliocles. 

(2) The tmscriptions, both Greek and Kharosthi, on the 
barbarous coins hitherto assigned to Strato II, have not 
been correctly read.* 

The Greek inscription has been hitherto read :— 
BACIAENC COTHPOC CTPATONOG YIOY|ICTPATONOC. 


“(The coin) of Strato, son of King Strato, the Saviour.” 


This inscription is very much blundered, but I hope to 
show, from a comparison of the ten specimens (all from the 
Cunningham Collection) now in the British Museum, that 
it 1s most probably to be restored :-— 

BACIAEQC CNTHPOC CTPATMNOC KAI IAO- 
NATOPOC | CTPATONOC. 

“(The coin) of King Strato Soter and Strato Philopator.” 

* Gardner, BM. Cat., GE. and Seyth, Kings, p. xxxv and note. 


* Cunningham, ‘View. Chren., 1870, p. 207, pl. xvii (xi), 9-11; Ganiner 
ciogeacsa er | 
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The Kharosthi inscription was read by Cunningham :— 
Maharaja rajarajasa Stratasa putrasa ea sampriyapita | Stratase. 


This is evidently unsatisfactory, and indeed quite impossible 
from the linguistic point of view. Fortunately the true 
reading can be determined by a comparison of the ten 
specimens. It is:— 

Maharajasa tratarasa Stratasa potrasa casa priyapita- | 
Stratasa. 

(The coin) of King Strato Soter and his grandson Strato 
Philopator.” 7 


The inseription is fragmentary on each specimen, and can 
only be restored by a comparison of them all. The vowel 
o in potrasa is shown clearly on a single specimen only. 
When the aksara appears on any of the others, no vowel-sign 
is visible. Without the evidence of this solitary specimen, 
we should certainly have had no hesitation in restoring the 
word as putrasc, and thus maintaining the accepted view 
that Strato IT was the son of Strato I! In the Greek 
legend, which might naturally be expected to correspond 
to the Kharosthi legend, there seems to be no trace of a word 
meaning grandson. 

It is almost certain, then, that Strato IT Philopator wus 
the grandson of Strato I Soter, and quite certain that he 
reigned conjointly with him. As yet no specimens struck 
by Strato II Philopator ruling alone have been found. 

Tt must often have seemed strange to numismatists that 
the supposed coins of Strato II invariably bear the head of 
a very old man. It is now evident that the head is that 
of Strato I in his old age, after he had associated his 
grandson with himself in the kingdom. We possess, there- 
fore, a long numismatic record of Strato I, in which these 
are the three chief stages :—(1) infancy: under the regency 
of his mother Agathocleia ; (2) sole reign : the portraits 
seem to represent various periods of life from youth to old 
age; (3) associated with his grandson: all the portraits are 
those of an old man. 
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(3) The coins seem certainly to show that the family to 
which the Stratos belonged was succeeded at Mathura ' 
by the family of Raiijabala; but it is impossible to say 
whether the Stratos were actually the last Greek princes 
of this group. Apollophanes, for example, who has similar 
types, may well have been later in date than the Stratos, 
if we may judge from the barbarous workmanship and 
inscriptions of his coins, 

Among the apparent successors of this Greek family there 
is a prince, bearing an Indian name, who has hitherto 
escaped notice. 

Professor Garner (B.M. Cat., p. 40, Strato I, 10) noticed 
a coin-legend which he read doubtfully as padayashasa. 
A comparison of the specimen on which this occurs, with 
another specimen since acquired by the B.M. from the 
Cunningham Collection, enables me to read and restore the 
Kharosthi legend with certainty as :— 


Mal harajase tra|tarasa | Bhadayagasa. 


We have, therefore, to add to our list of Indian princes 
who are known from coins but, as yet, not from any 
other source, one whose name in Prakrit is Bhadayasa 
and in Sanskrit Bhadrayasas. The Greek legend on his 
coins, unfortunately, fails entirely so far as the proper 
name is concerned, though it preserves the titles BAZIAENE 
2ZNTHPOZ. 

E. J. Rarson. 


GINGER. 


Mr, F. W. Thomas, in his suggestive little note on 
'OpSaves = Riivann, has incidentally referred to the question 
as to the origin of the Sanskrit name of the ginger root, 
syagacera, deriving it from the town Srigavera, Had we 
not better say that the town of Spigaverapura, as it is 
properly named, has been called after the plant, just as, e.g-, 
Tulsipur in Oudh owes its name to the plant called (uias 


' «© Taxila "in the passage quoted is, no doubt, due to a slip of the pen. 
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(holy basil)? The name of the plant, as explained in 
Uhlenbeck’s Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary (1898), seems 
to be a compound made up of 4ragam, ‘horn,’ and veras, 
‘shape,’ and therefore denoting ‘horn-shaped.” There 
exists, however, another form, with an i in the second 
syllable, viz. Pali siagivera, which is important as lying at 
the bottom of Gr. fryy/Bepes, from which the other European 
designations of ginger are derived. Franke, in his valuable 
list of Greek words of Pali origin (Z.D.M.G. 1893, p. 600), 
has pointed out that Giryy/Sepis is more nearly related to 
singivera than to srigacera, in the same way 48, ¢.g., caacyapor, 
saccharum (‘sugar’), corresponds to Pali satkhard, not to 
Skt. garkard. I have lately come across the Sanskrit 
prototype of siigirera in Sragivera, which, though not given 
in any Sanskrit dictionary, is found in a great many recipes 
contained in an ancient medical work, the Bhedasamhita 
(pp. 176, 189, 213, 226, 230, ete.), a copy of which was 
kindly lent to me by Dr. P. Cordier, who has informed 
me since that the original Telinga MS. from which his 
Devanagari copy of the Bhedasambita has been transcribed 
reads sragiberam for sragiveram. The coincidence of the 
6 in this word with the 8 in GryyiSepes is striking indeed, 
though no doubt an Indian ¢ may be represented by a Greek 
8, as e.g. in Jabadios, the Greek name of the island of Java, 
8 having early assumed the sound of +. 

In discussing ‘the Indian ‘OpBavas,’ we must not lose 
sight of the fact, I think, that ’OpSaves generally corresponds 
to the well-known Latin name Urbanus. The influence of 
this, the usual meaning of ’OpSavos, as well as of the Greek 
word opdavos ‘an orphan,’ on the supposed transformation 
of Ravanas into 'OpBavos, might help to account for the 
unusual transition of Skt. Ri- into Gr. ‘Op-. Many of 
the drugs mentioned by "OpSavos are decidedly Indian, 


| J. Jonny. 
Wurzburg. 


November 1714, 190-4. 
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I readily admit the validity of Professor Jolly’s objection 
to my (passing) derivation of the word sragavera, ° ginger,’ 
from the name of the town Sragaverapura. No doubt the 
relation is, as Professor Jolly urges, the reverse of this: 
I was misled by a misrecollection of the grammatical 
passages (ad Pan. iv, 4. 22) where the form of the word 
éirnagarerika is discussed.' 

The derivation of the plant name was thought by the 
Hindus themselves perhaps to be from the shape of the dried 
root (gragi, ‘ horned’) rather than from the plant srigi. This 
we may infer from the existence of the synonym sdrnga. 
They would be very likely then to agree with Uhlenbeck in 
interpreting rera as ‘ body.’ 

The actual history of the word is no doubt different. 
The Oxford English Dictionary follows Hobson-Jobson m 
connecting the first half with Malayalam ijci, which has the 
same sense, and supposing a proto-Dravidian form swt. 
We may refer also to Tamil ‘xci and Singhalese ingurr, We 
are then in the presence of a ‘culture’ word with a wide 
and ancient history stretching out on to a terrain where 
I must respectfully part company with it; but I may 
express a doubt whether Dravidian is the name of its 
most likely source, and call attention to the possibility of 
a connection, of some order, with Manipuri «ii, Khassi #°#, 
Burmese tAyan, Shan kiin, Siamese kin, Chinese Aian- 

The second part of the word will share the uncertainty 
of the first : the Pali form inclines us to the belief that rera 
is not here a learned concoction. But is it connected with 
[kara|cira or virana, or is it a duplicate word meaning 
‘ginger’? It can scarcely be Prakrit cera = rajra, or 
Singhalese riyali[-ingure]. What isthe Malayalam [ici-jrer, 
quoted in Hobson-Jobson 


 T may here note another poseible error, though perhape in this case the 
probabilities are the other way:—(n p. 747 spra I have translated fo nama 
name who are youf’: the rendering tinds support im the dictionanes 


fcim * 
and in the , translation. But the meaning wugAé te ‘who are you, in 
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A list of other words for the plant and the dried root will 
be found in Sir G. Watt's “Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India,” vol. vi, 4, pp. 357-8. Perhaps Sanskrit 
drdraka may, together with “drdra, “dld/a, account for the 
ddd of North India, Guzariti ddwm, Marathi d/lem, Telugu 
allamu (=drdram), But what are we then to say of Malay 
haliya 

It is, of course, important to distinguish between the 
names of the plant and those of the dried root. From the 
"Dictionary of the Economic Products,” where this is done, 
and also from the dictionaries of the several languages, 
it will be seen that Sanskrit drdraka and most of its 
derivatives denote the plant, while the commonest name 
for the dried root, both in North and South India, is 
funthi with cognate forms. As the word exists in Sanskrit 
and the Dhiatupatha gives the root dgunfth in the sense 
of ‘drying,’ this Sun/Ai may perhaps represent *"sus/i 
(cf. Hobson-Jobson, foc, cif.). 

Sragarera and édriga denote the plant, and the same 
seems to be the primary sense of Singhalese ingure, Tamil 
iici, Malayalam ici, Burmese siyan, Siamese fii, Shan 
kiin, Manipuri sii, Chinese kia. 


F. W. Trosras. 


“THROWING THE Stone.” 


In the second edition of F. L. James's “‘ Wild Tribes of 
the Sudan,” 1884, p. 91, note, it is stated that the Western 
Somali are “in the habit of throwing a stone, as their solemn 
form of oath for secking a contract and making friends, 
which once made cannot be broken or infringed." Now in 
the Koran there occurs four times (Surah iy, 92, 3: xvi, 
30, 89) a phrase a/kd al-salama with the sense ‘he submitted, 
whether to God or to men; it means literally ‘he threw the 
salam towards.’ Lane gives us as words for stone or stones 
salim, with noun of umity salimah, and plural salém. The 











a ‘a 
ais! rable Ree cs heel id ct ube fort seem, which 
te: ai in these places. It seems to me probable that 
Ee t rendering in all cases is ‘he threw the stone,” 
Sy earaaak to a practice similar to that which James 
records of the Somalis. 
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A Skercx ov Eeyrran History, rrom roe Eantrest 
Toes To THE Present Day. By Lady Amnenst or 
Hackxey. (London: Methuen & Co., 1904.) 


To all who are interested in Egypt without being actual 
students of the hieroglyphics, this book will appeal as one of 
the most useful which have appeared upon that fascinating 
country. There is something about the land, and the great 
river which is its life, about the people, their mummies, 
their gods, their myths, their sacred animals, and their 
great book—the Book of the Dead. The river and the 
land are described brightly and clearly, and this chapter 
forms an excellent introduction to the history proper which 
follows. The fifth chapter, which is divided into six sections, 
begins with the pre-dynastic period, and ends with that of 
the Persian kings, after which we have the Ptolemies, the 
Roman period, and Mohammedan, Ottoman, and Khedivial 
rule, ending with the Soudan War. To these are added 
chapters upon the Israelites in Egypt, the land and the 
people as they are to-day, and Christianity in Egypt. The 
appendix contains a complete list of the kings and prefects, 
and there is an excellent index. 

Naturally a book of this kind comes with an added value 
from one who has not only visited Egypt many times, but 
has also studied Egyptology from the large and well-arranged 
collection of antiquities at Didlington Hall, Lord Amherst’s 
seat in Norfolk, where are preserved the papyri so well 
described by Messrs. Newberry and Crum, and Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt. The illustrations, also, add much to the interest 
of the book, the frontispiece, a fine reproduction of a head 
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of Berenike, wife of Ptolemy Evergetes I, being especially 
good. In the two maps which are given, the use of two 
colours in indicating the names, and the presence of the 
original hieroglyphic forms, will probably be greatly ap- 
preciated. It is needless to say that Lady Amherst has 
chosen her authorities well, and has also been well seconded 
by the members of her family. 

When reading modern books upon Egypt, one cannot 
help feeling regret that Egyptologists have discarded the 
indications of vocalization, as given in the Greek forms of 
the names, in favour of a system in which the vowel ¢ takes 
the place of the sound handed down by the Greek writers. 
Amen, for instance, is probably right at the beginning of 
a name, but Amon is the correct form at the end. In some 
cases the Assyro-Babylonian forms, as given by the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets, and as they appear in certain historical 
inscriptions, Babylonian trade and temple documents, and 
Assyrian contracts, help us. - Thus, instead of Ra, as a final 
component, we ought apparently to read, with Maspero, Ré. 
Psemtek (Psammitichus) is possibly the Babylonian Pusa- 
miski, Takelet appears as Taklata, Tefnekht as Tafanakhte’, 
Shashang as Susanqu, etc. More material is naturally 
required before we can obtain really trustworthy forms, but 
the indications which we already possess are not without 
their value. 

T. G. Prycnes. 


Les Dinvrs pe w’ArT EN Ecvyrrr, par Jean Oapart, 
Conservateur adjoint des Antiquités égyptiennes des 
Musées Royaux de Bruxelles. (Brussels: Vromont & 
Co., 1904.) 


This work, which is dedicated to Professor Flinders Petrie, 
the pioneer of systematic research in the domain of Egyptian 
art, is one of the most important contributions to the subject 
which have been written. It gives detailed descriptions of 
the various objects of carly and primitive Egyptian art 
treated of, and its $16 pages contain no less than 191 figures, 
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which, as many of them consist of several specimens, provide 
# wealth of material for comparison —indeed, the total 
number of objects reproduced falls not far short of a thousand. 

Naturally such abundance of material adds not a little to 
the value of the book, and when to this is added the fact 
that it is very well printed, its importance for the subject 
of which it treats can easily be estimated. 

A considerable amount of difficulty exists with regard to 
the date of these early monuments, and the author is inclined 
to adopt, as a minimum, the fourth millennium n.c. as the 
period to which they belong. For the beginnings of Egyptian 
art, however, no such terminal date can be assigned, and 
it may be necessary, with Professor F. Petrie, to po back 
to 7000 n.c. for the date of the earliest objects of art of 
which he treats. 

From certain of the statuettes of which reproductions are 
given, M. Capart shows that some, at least, of the primitive 
Egyptians painted their bodies, decorating them with various 
designs and figures of animals. This section is treated of 
at length, and the customs of other primitive nationalities in 
the matter of personal decoration is referred to. Tattooing, 
also, seems to have been used—indeed, it is admitted that 
the Egyptians of the classical epoch sometimes tattooed 
themselves upon the breast or the arms with the names 
or representations of divinities. Other personal adornments 
were the plaiting of the hair, the wearing of wigs and 
‘transformations,’ and, in the case of men, coverings for 
the hair, beard, and genital parts. Naturally, the numerous 
pictures extant give many details of the dress of this 
Primitive period, and M. Capart is able to treat not only 
of the personal ornaments of the people, such as rings, 
bracelets, bangles, etc., but also of their clothing—the girdle, 
the tress or pig-tail, the garnati or genital coverings, the 
clouks of skins, breeches (both short and long), mantles, ete. 
Warriors or huntsmen wore also an animal's tail attached 
to their girdles. The form of this appendage implies that 
it is the original of that with which the figures of gods and 

kings are provided. 
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The chapter on decorative art is naturally long and 
instructive. The theory that this began with representations 
of natural objects, which gradually assumed conventional 
and ultimately geometrical shapes, is illustrated in the 
strance forms of the Columbian alligator-ornament, and 
the evolution of the human figure-ornament in Polynesian 
art, etc. The objects of such decorations are fourfold— 
a purely artistic aim, the need of giving information by 
means of certain characteristic designs, the desire of making 
an imposing appearance, and the belief in the efficacy of 
certain mystic and symbolical forms in religious and magical 
ceremonies and influences. These are illustrated by the 
finely-cut flint knives found in Egypt, in which portions 
are chipped away so as to give a decorative effect, and by 
the elaborate designs in animals, men, and geometric forms, 
in the cuses of knife-handles of a later date. Spoons, combs, 
pins, pendants, palettes, sceptres, vases, basket-work, etc., 
all show how the Egyptians loved to decorate their belon gings. 
Their skill in work of this kind was often considerable, and 
the pictures which they show frequently have an interest 
beyond that of the mere design. They give us, for example, 
pictures of the predecessors of the ships found on later 
Egyptian monuments, of their dress, of their arms of offence 
and defence, etc. Their love for animal forms and their 
skill in reproducing them is a most noteworthy feature. 
Cylinders, used apparently, as in Babylonia, as seals, with 
human and animal forms, appear at this early date. As 
potters’ marks a variety of forms was used—men, plants, 
birds, animals (including the elephant), and insects. Among 
the conventional signs used by the early potters are many 
suggesting alphabetic forms such as those with which we 
are all familiar, and the question naturally arises, whether 
we have to look for the origin of the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system of writing in these pottery-marks, as well as that of 
the alphabets of Europe. M. Capart discusses the question 
in full, quoting the opinions of Professor Petrie aa piliens 
but putting the case with admirable caution, such as the 
subject requires. 
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Not less interesting is the chapter dealing with sculpture 
and painting, which shows excellently the origins of the 
art, from the first rude flints cleverly chipped into the form 
of animals, to the monuments of the early kings, which 
include the beautiful ivory statuette of Cheops, and many 
monuments showing the Egyptian type with which we are 
‘so familiar. In this chapter are excellent reproductions of 
those remarkable palettes of grey schist, and the mace-heads of 
Nar-Mer, another king, which show styles of art differing— 
sometimes considerably—from that of the Egyptian sculptors 
of the period and later. 

After a short but interesting chapter upon dancing, music, 
and poetry, the author states the general conclusions to 
which he had come with regard to early Egyptian art. Its 
origin was utilitarian, mingled almost everywhere with 
& religious, or rather magical intention. Notwithstanding 
the many examples of this period which have come to light, 
its history is not by any means certain, and anthropologists 
are still doubtful as to the race of the most ancient inhabitants 
of the Nile Valley. It may be supposed, however, that there 
was originally a black population as the base, insensibly 
pushed towards the south by the white populations, which, 
according to Maspero, established themselves from remote 
antiquity upon the Mediterranean slopes of the Libyan 
continent, and themselves came, perhaps, from southern 
Europe, penetrating into the Nile Valley from the west or 
south-west. It is to these populations from Libya that we 
must attribute the brilliant civilization of the prehistoric 
burial-places whose monuments are dealt with in this bouk. 

Among the problems touched upon, is that of the sudden 
change which, at a given moment, appears in the art of 
Egypt. This is the contrast, upon which the author has 
often insisted, between private and royal monuments, and 
between religious and profane art in that country. The 
primitive inhabitants, moreover, knew nothing of the hiero- 
glyphic writing used in Egypt, and suddenly this style of 
Writing appears ready developed. An official script attached 
to an official religion, this complicated method was brought 
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‘from outside ready made—this can almost be affirmed with- 
out hesitation—but from what country did it come? It 
would scem probable that the Pharaonic invaders came from 
Asia, perhaps from Yemen, and that they had an origin in 
common with the Chaldeans. This, says M. Capart, would 
‘explain the analogies which have been shown to exist 
between the first Pharaonic monuments and the monuments 
of Chaldea, notably the use of cylinder-seals, which, however, 
soon disappeared in the valley of the Nile. There is also 
one fact which is certain, namely, that these Semites did 
not pass directly into Egypt—they ‘ Africanized’ them- 
selves before penetrating thither, as is proved by the flora 
and fauna of the hieroglyphics. There were therefore two 
styles of art—the primitive art born in the north of Africa 
which developed in the course of centuries, subjected to but 
little foreign influence; and the pharsonie art whose origin 
is unknown, but which had already, when it entered Egypt, 
become entirely stationary, and which served to express 
extremely developed religious conceptions, The struggle 
between these two styles of art, and the influences which 
they exercised upon each other, are analogous to what took 
place between the popular and the official religions, between 
the official and the vulgar tongue. The history of these 
atroggles goes back to the most ancient periods of the 
ancient empire. 

There is no need to ot out the value of this work—the 
details: which are here quoted speak for themselves. The 
book must be read through by the student to enable him 
to obtain an idea of the monoments on which the theories 
are based, and the value of the points put forward. Naturally 
there is much that 1s uncertain, but wherever there is doubt 
it is honestly stated. 


T..G. Prscues. 
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Javanese Grawwar Seve - Taveur. By H. J. Weisrz. 
(Marlborough & Co., 1904.) 

Jaraxese Grammar. By H. J. Weinrz. Hossfeld’s Series. 
(Hirschfeld Brothers, 1904.) 


Both these guides to colloquial Japanese are by the same 
author, but neither is written upon the Hossfeld system. 
Both books are unexeceptionable, as far as they go, and the 
phrases they contain are correct and useful. The system 
adopted in them of teaching the language does not, however, 
altogether commend itself to me, though it is the one 
commonly used. It presents the grammar of Japanese upon 
the plan of that of a Western language, and the greatest 
difficulty that lies in the way of acquiring a command of 
correct and idiomatic speech is that of getting rid of European 
modes of expression, even of European modes of thought. 
There are in Japanese none, practically, of the grammatical 
conveniences of English, which has, perhaps, fewer than 
most modern languages. These defects are made up for, 
principally, by a Japano-Chinese vocabulary, many of the 
words of which have a very peculiar, almost, linguistically 
speaking, technical connotation, and by syntactical arrange- 
ments which no existing treatise adequately presents. Were 
I to write a Japanese grammar I should devote two-thirds of 
my space to these subjects; the whole of the accidence 
(so-called), including the verbal modes (which are merely 
contracted locutions), could be easily exhibited in a dozen 
pages. The materials, in a word, of the language are not 
difficult to acquire; it. is in their edification into sentences, 
and of these into paragraphs, ete., that the real difficulties 
lic, and very considerable they are, though to master enough 
common Japanese for the purposes of the ordinary traveller 
is a matter of no great achievement. In both these volumes 
a good deal of syntactical information 1s given, but a more 
thorough analysis and parsing of the Japanese sentences and 
extracts contained in them would have been an improvement, 
The various uses of yoku, beku, ete., of the verbal modes 
in. eba, raru, raruru, ete., the manifold uses of no, ete., the 
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manner of employment of Kango words, and the ways in which 
honour words and forms are made to express the difference 
between meum and ¢uwn, might advantageously be classified 
in ascending order of difficulty, while the elliptical and 
allusive complexion, so to speak, of the language might well 
be treated at some length. Only in this way can a natural 
grammar of the language be constructed, a true analysis 
presented, and an adequate introduction to its study, 
however elementary, prepared. Lastly, I have no doubt 
that the Mafakana syllabary—easily to be acquired with 
a few hours’ patience—should be given; it is a very material 
help to the student and even to the traveller, whose faulty 
accent and pronunciation often make his speech unintelligible 
to the native unfamiliar with Europeans and their ways. 





F. Vicror Dickrss. 


Nax-Tonao Yr-cue, fy ooh SF ih, Hisrore Parricvuebar 
pu Nan-Tcuao. Traduction d'une histoire de J'ancien 
Yun-nan, accompagnée d'une Carte et d'un Lexique 
géographique et historique, par Camtuie Satnson, 
Vice-Consul de France A Ho-k’eou. (Paris, 1904: 
Publications de VEcole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. ) 


For this cleverly arranged translation of a small Chinese 
book on the history of Yunnan we are indebted to an official 
of the French Consular Service who has been stationed some 
six years at Laokai, a frontier post on the banks of the Red 
River, between China and Annam. His work was stimulated, 
as M. Sainson explains in his preface, by the idea of 
a French railway on the eve.of construction from this point 
to Yun-nan-fu, the capital of the Chinese province. The 
wide and mountainous province of Yunnan, with its wild 
borderlands stretching to Tibet, Assam, Burma, and Annam, 
apart from its attractions for the railway projector, is 
a most fascinating field for the ethnologist and historian. 
Mareo Polo was the earliest European traveller in these 
parts, and he gives a vivid picture of the manners and 
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customs of the aboriginal tribes, which has been worthily 
filled in by the learned commentaries of Colonel Yule, and 
farther developed by the latter scholar in his introductory 
essay to Captain Gill's “ River of Golden Sand.” But our 
knowledge has been materially advanced during the quarter 
of a century since the publication of Captain Gill's narrative 
by the travels of Margary, Baber, Bourne, and Hosie, of the 
British Consular Service, and of several scientific explorations 
starting from the Burmese side. 

The French have been very industrious meanwhile. The 
enterprising travels of Lieutenant Francis Garnier and his 
¢ompanions in 1866-8 resulted in a series of finely illustrated 
volumes; a special work, La Province chinoise du Yunnan, 
par Emile Rocher, was published in 1880, under the auspices 
of Sir Robert Hart; and many other treatises have appeared 
in Paris and French Indo-China which there is no space 
to enumerate here. A memoir by Professor E. Chavannes 
on the epigraphy of the Nan-chao kingdom, in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1900, may, however, be cited in this connection. 

The Nan-chao kingdom, it is well known, was a con- 
federation of six Shan tribes, founded by Sinulo, the chieftain 
of the southern of the six tribes, im the year a.p. 649. His 
original territory was on the head waters of the Red River 
up to the modern Ta-li-fu, and the five other Chao chieftains 
of kindred blood dominated the mountain gorges in the west 
of the provinces of Yunnan and Ssiichuan, extending as far 
north as Yueh-hi-t'ing on the upper borders of Ning-yuan-fu. 
The founder Sinulo is said to have been o descendant in 
the 36th generation of a grandson ef the famous Asoka, 
the king of Magadha in India; but this is probably no 
more authentic than those of eight other lines, including 
those of Tibet, China, Annam, and Ceylon, which are also 
traced back here to eight other named grandsons of Asoka. 
It has always been the fashion for Buddhist countries, on 
adopting Buddhism, to recast their national traditions, and 
to make their first king a descendant of the Sikyas or of one 
of the illustrious monarchs of India.! The ancient Thai of 


t (MY. Rockhill’s “+ Life of the Buddha” (p. 282). 
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Nan-chao, according to M. Sainson, appear to have possessed 
an alphabet of Hindu origin, although previously acquainted 
with the Chinese script. Their epigraphy, however, as 
preserved on the few steles that have come down to us, is 
entirely Chinese, and for a knowledge of their annals we 
have only Chinese sources to refer to. 

The little book, in two fascicules, which has been 
translated, is a compilation by Yang Chén, a local Chinese 
mandarin, published in 1550; revised and partially brought 
up to date by Hu Wei in 1775; and recently reprinted 
in a useful collection of Chinese books on the province 
of Yunnan. The translator explains how he has been 
induced to select it, in preference to more voluminous official 
records, because it presents, ‘‘in spite of certain puerilities,” 
a “fairly complete tableau of the history of the province 
from the beginning of its relations with the Chinese empire 
to the foundation of the reigning dynasty of China, written 
before the old memories of Yunnan had been entirely 
forgotten.” Some of the obvious mistakes of the Chines 
author are corrected by the translator in footnotes, such as, 
for example, the name of Kammala, the eldest grandson of 
Kublai Khan, who was viceroy of the province for three 
years, which is always printed here Kun-la-ma. Some 
confusion in the names of functionaries on p. 15, where the 
titles have been evidently wrongly punctuated and mixed up 
with the definition of the duties, might huve been avoided by 
reference to the Tang Shu, the contemporary Chinese annals 
of the T’ung dynasty, the Nan-chao chapter of which Hus 
been translated by Professor E. A. Parker in the Chine 
Review (vol. xix, No. 2, 1890). On the same page we notice 
* La reine s'appelle sin-mid, OU encore kiegu-mo ; les concubines 
royales ¢sin-wow." In the original annals these names are 
given as the native titles of the mother of the king (Chinese 
wang-mu) and queen (Chinese fei) respectively, 

But such minor slips do not detract from the solid value 
of the work as an important historioy] document. The table 
of “Souverains du Yun-nan” at the end comprises nine 
dynasties, with a continuously dated record of reigns from 
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4.p. 649 to ap, 1253. The last king was taken prisoner by 
a Mongol general of the future Kublai Khan and deposed in 
1253, albeit solaced with the title of maharija, and restored 
to his realm with the hereditary Chinese style of fsung-Awan, 
or governor-general. His successors kept up the line of 
tributary governors till 1382, when their territory was 
finally absorbed into the Chinese Empire by the founder of 
the Ming dynasty. The excellent lexicon of geographical and 
historical names, ancient and modern, which follows, and the 
clearly defined map “ pour servir 4 la lecture du Nan-fehao- 
ye-she,” printed in black, blue, and red, call for a word of 
praise, and complete a well got up book, to which justice can 
hardly be done in so short a notice, 
5. W. B. 


Ancnzo.ocican Survey or Cevtox. Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
vol. i, part 1. Edited and translated by Don Martino 
pe ZILVA WicKREMASINGHE, epigraphist to the Ceylon 
Government. (London, 1904.) 


This volume is the first instalment of a collection of 
ancient inscriptions in the island of Ceylon, published by 
sanction of the Government, very much in the same manner 
as the Epigraphia Indica. The learned editor, Don Martino 
de Zilva Wickremasinghe, a native of Ceylon, has been 
working during a number of years as assistant to the 
Archwological Commissioner, Mr. H, ©. P. Bell, whose 
interesting reports on the antiquities of the Kegalla and 
Anuradhapura districts are well known to all those who 
take an interest in Indian epigraphy. 

The inscriptions published and translated in this volume 
were all discovered in the neighbourhood of Anuradhapura 
between 1890 and 1900. No. 1 is.an inscription on a granite 
slab near the Jefarandrdma, written in Sanskrit prose, with 
only a few Sinhalese words in it, like Miri, ‘a measure of 
grain’ (Pali farisia), and paricahana, ‘a lay warden of 
a monastic establishment.’ ‘The name of the king not being 
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given in the inscription it is very difficult to find out the 
date, but I think that Wickremasinghe is certainly not far 
from the right time when he assigns it to the first half of 
the ninth century a.p. 
Then follow a number of cave inscriptions discovered at 
Vessagiri (Mahavamea, ed. Turnour, p. 123), about a mile to 
the south-west of Anuradhapura, near the high road to 
Kurunaegala. 

They are very similar to those given in my Ancient 
Anseriptions in Ceylon, p. 33, not only with regard to their 
general contents, but even as far as the proper names are 
concerned; Anikafa Sona, as well as Citrd, the wife of 
Patikada and daughter of Surakifa or Sirtkite, oocar in 
both. The title Parumaka attaching to Palikada and 
Surakita, which I left untranslated here as well as in the 
‘Tonigala inscription (No. 1), is rendered by Wickremasinghe 
as ‘His Eminence,” It is the Skt. Paramaka; and the form 
napuriia, which we find later on (Epigraphia Zeylanica, p. 26) 
stunds for mahdiparamaka. 

On p. 23 f£ W. gives us two slab-inseriptions which 
have also been discovered at Wessagiraya in 1890. The 
first belongs to King Dappula V (ap. 940-952), and contains 
‘a grant of 200 kalandas to the Firankura and Mulasovihara 
monasteries, The language and the contents are very 
similar to those of the two great tablets at Ambasthala, 
Mihintale (No. 121 of my Ancien: Inscriptions in Ceylon). 
The translation as given by Mr, Wickremasinghe is, on the 
whole, a very good one, only with regard to a few words 
T beg to offer some sugrestions. 

The words Lak-die-polo-mehesana-parapuren in lines 4,5 are 
rendered ‘ by lineal descent from the great lords of the goil 
of the island of Lanka,’ and mehesang 18 said to be identieal 
with Skt, mahesdna. In the note, however, the author 
admits the possibility of identif ying mehesana with the proper 
name Mahdsena, and in this case would feel inclined to 
translate the words in question ‘lord of the soil of the island 
of Lanké by lineal descent from Mahfsena.’ T think that both 
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alludes to similar passages in the inscriptions of Ellewaewa 
pansala, Mayilagastota, and Wewelkaetiya (A.I.C., Nos. 116, 
120, 122). Especially the passage in the Mayilagastota 
inscription strikes us by the similarity of the wording: 
ag mehesun wit Lak div poloyon parapuren himi siti Gon biso 
raedna kushiupan . , . . aepd Mihinddhu wasin, ‘by the 
aepa Mahinda, who was born in the womb of the anointed 
‘queen Gow, chief queen to his Majesty the King, reigning on 
Lanka's ground by hereditary succession.’ In the same way 
the passage in question of the Wessagiri inscription is to be 
translated: ‘Having been conceived in the womb of the 
queen Derd, (chief) queen to the great king Budidas Siri- 
sanghoy Abahay reigning on Lanka's ground by hereditary 
succession.’ I see no reason to translate raejna by * sub- 
‘queen’ as W. suggests. On the contrary, if she had really 
been only the sub-queen, this would certainly not have been 
mentioned in the inscription. 

I think we ought to read mehesun instead of mehesana on 
the Wessagiri slab, and this corresponds to Skt. mahishi, 
Pali mahest, ‘queen’; pofoyen and poloyon are instrumentals 
from polo= prilhici, used in a locative sense, In modern 
Sinhalese we have polowa, ‘earth.’ Sanaiay in line 4 and 
sanaha Galpota (No. 148), B 5, ‘having comforted,’ is to be 
derived from snii and not from «wd. The corresponding 
modern Sinhalese is senasanaied, ‘to comfort,’ and the change 
-of 4 to s is already found in Pali senestha, ‘oily’ ( Mahivagga 
‘vi, 1, 4), which also derives from ann. 

The second slab bears two separate inscriptions, both 
referring to benefactions made to the clergy of the monastery 
Bo-Upulvan-Kasub-giri-Vehera. The king mentioned in 
these inscriptions is called Siri-Sangbo Abha Mibindu, and 
Wickremasinghe, following the late Dr. Goldschmidt, 
identifies him with Mahinda II]. The name is given as 
Mahinda IV on p. 30, but this must be a misprint, for it was 
under Mahinda III that his commander-in-chief, Sena, led 
a successful campaign against the Cola king Vallabha, 
according to Mahiivamsa 54, 12-16. It is the same Mahinda 
who, in the 16th year of his reign, bestowed a grant on the 
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vihitras of Caityagiri an‘ Abhayagiri, as stated in the tablets 
of Ambasthala, Mihintale (A.I.C., 121). 

Here we must leave Mr. Wickremasinghe's most interesting” 
publication. It would be easy to write a long article in 
discussion of the number of interesting points that he raises. 
It'is sufficient for the purposes of this notice to point out the 
very great importance for Indian epigraphy and archwolozy 
of this publication. No other method of publication of 
the priceless relics of antiquity found in Ceylon is of the 
slightest use. All European scholars will be thankful to the 
Government, which has hitherto done so little, though that 
little has been of great value, for the history and literature 
of the island. 


Berne, October, 1904, 


EK. Mt.rer. 


Tur Book or Conso.arions, op tHe Pastorat EPpist.es 
or Mir Isué-yvaunn or Képunixi ix ADIABENE. 
Part I. By Puivie Scorr-Moncuterr, B.A. (Luzue,. 
1904.) 


We must congratulate Mr. Seott-Moncrieff upon the useful. 
piece of work which he has undertaken to edit, and which, 
to judge from the present volume, will be a highly creditable 
contribution for a young student. The letters in question 
are from the pen of one of the heads of the Nestorian Church 
during the seventh century, He was of Persian origin, 
a-native of Kiphlina, whose father took sympathetic and 
practical interest in the convent of Margi. He studied at 
the famous school of Nisibis, and was appointed Bishop of 
Mosul ut an early age: In 628 he was promoted to be 
Metropolitan, and about 644 he was clevated to the premier 
position as supreme head of the Nestorian Church. His 
numerous epistles accordingly may be divided into thren 
periods, and it is those written in the first period, whilst 
Bishop, that are now published in full in the present volume 

Mir Ishé-yahbh’s epistles had long been known neki 
to the indefatigable Assemani, who has given a brief abstract 
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of them in the third volume of his Bibliofheca Orientalis, but 
for many years little further interest was taken in them. 
Dr. Wright, in his Syriee Literature, expressed the opinion 
that a judicious selection of them would be worth printing, 
and, more recently, Dr. Budge published a number of them 
in his Book of Gorernwors. This scholar, in the course of 
a residence at Mosul, had copies made of two modern M5=. 
containing the letters, and these—with occasional reference 
to' the Vatican MS. used by Assemani—form the basis of 
Mr. Scott-Moncrictt’s work. 

Of the fifty which were written by Ishé-yahbh whilst 
Bishop, many are of considerable interest for the light they 
throw upon contemporary ecclesiustical life. One letter, in 
particular, refers to an important event which is chronicled 
by Bar-hebracus, namely, the attempt of the Jucobites to 
build’ a church at Mosul. The historian states that the 
worthy ecelesiastic bribed right and left to prevent the 
completion of this undertaking, and in Letter No. xln, 
written to Mar Gabriel, the Metropolitan Bishop, Ishé-yahbh 
presents us with his view of the matter. In it he refers to 
“the unserupulous audacity of the Jacobites who attempted 
to build a church in Mosul,” and “hints that they bribed 
the ruling men of the city, that they were helped by 
a number of evil men who had formerly been Jacobites, 
and that they were assisted also by the people of Tegrith 
and by the agency of Satan.” With Nestorian charitableness. 
he commences his letter by lamenting that “his sinful lot 
has‘made him dwell by the side of the nest of Satan where- 
from yearly a brood of poisonous serpents and deadly vipers 
pours forth.” In another letter (No. xiii), Ishé-yahbh, 
writing to his namesake, the Patriarch and Catholicus of 
the East, makes an apology for his flight from his diocese at 
the time when war was being waged between the Byzantines 
and Greeks. ‘The apology,” 8 the editor remarks, is 
verbose and full of vague explanations, which, however, fail 
to convince the reader of anything except that the Bishop 
fled from his see just at the time when he was most needed. 
When we consider that Ishé-yahbb was a man of considerable 
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wealth this is not to be wondered at, for both the pagan 
Persians, who were his fellow-countrymen, and the Greeks, 
their enemies, would regard the Nestorian Bishop as a 
lawful prey.” 

This volume is confined to the Syriac text only, but the 
editor has prepared a careful abstract in English of each 
letter which will suffice to give the ordinary reader 
a tolerably clear idea of Ishé-yahbh’s character and views. 
We may add that the Syriac is far from easy, and one is 
rather tempted to suspect that in many cases the present 
text by no means represents what was written down in the 
original autographs of the Bishop. It may be added that 
the attempt to identify the Babylonian measure gur with 
the Syriac gérité (p. li) does not commend itself. The 
Syriac term is doubtless identical with géribhd, taken by 
some to be '; Aur, and it is the latter term, mentioned in 
the same context, which has been plausibly derived from 
the Babylonian. 


& A. C. 


Qompenpbious Syrntac Grawwar. By Tueopor Napperxe. 
Translated from the second and improved German 
edition by Jamrs A. Oricurox, DD. (Williams & 
Norgate, 1904.) 


Among all the Aramaic dialects which have flourished from 
the earliest known inscriptions of the IX=Vili century B.C. 
down to the Neo-Syriac spoken by the scanty communities 
of the present day, classical Syriac, the language of Edessa 
and its neighbourhood, occupies the most prominent position. 
Although Aramaic was once the lingua franea over a large 
portion of the Nearer East, it is only in those districts where 
it was used for literary purposes that it has left its mark 
and were it not for the fact that Syriac plays an teapots 
part in the literary history of Christianity. we may doubt 
whether it would have succeeded in attaining any cmainanae 
whatever. i i 
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Syriac literature os a whole does not excite one's 
enthusiasm. There is little originality or freshness in the 
greater part of it, “ What we have in Syriac,” remarks 
a Syriac scholar, “is practically nothing more than the 
contents of a very fine monastic library.”' There are, of 
course, some very notable exceptions, and it is far from our 
intention to minimise the importance of the language from 
either a literary or philological point of view. Thus, to 
mention only one feature, for its versions of the Bible—and 
the Syriac has been styled “the Queen of Versions '’—the 
language has particular claims to the attention of the 
theological student, and every serious theologian should be 
equipped with a knowledge of it, however slight. 

Beginners, who are confined to English, have been 
restricted to Nestle’s introductory work (2nd ed., L889), 
which in several respects is the most convenient of grammars. 
It is undoubtedly best adapted for elementary study, 
whilst Grockelmann’s somewhat more elaborate handbook, 
distinguished for its extremely full and useful chrestomathy 
(1899), is as yet published only in German. There was 
no critical or complete work for students until Professor 
Noldeke published his Kurzgefusste Syrische Grammatik im 
1880, and it at once took the first place in this particular 
department of Semitic study. As every student has found, 
it is indispensable, and we know of at least one who acquired 
German in order to be able to use it. Its place in Syriac 
studies is as pre-eminent as Wright's Grammar revised by 
Robertson Smith and De Goeje in the realm of Arabic, and 
it is with particular pleasure that we welcome the familiar 
work in an English dress at last. Obviously it 1s a distinct 
advantage to have the work in English for English eyes, 
and one is indebted both to the translator for the care “he 
has taken in the preparation of the translation, and to 
the publishers for their spiritedness in undertaking the 
publication of a work which, in spite of its lasting value, 
can never have a very extensive sale. 


' F. C. Burkitt, Barfly Ravfere Christiomty, p, 156. 
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The English translation, it must be emphasized at the 
outset, is not from the old edition, The veteran Orientalist 
modestly tells us that although he did not reckon upon the 
necessity for a new edition arising during his lifetime, he 
had noted down many additions and improvements in his 
own copy. A good deal of this material has been used in 
the new edition, and a comparison with the old shows that 
numerous improvements in points of detail have been 
advantageously introduced. Dr. Crichton, too, has been at 
pains to render the mass of material more readily accessible 
than it was in the past. The very full table of contents. has 
been supplemented by the insertion of its items throughout 
the book in the form of rubrics to the several sections. 
Farther, Dr. Crichton has drawn up a complete index of the 
passages cited in the course of the work, an addition for 
which those who use the book regularly will be sincerely 
grateful, -On the other hand, it has not been thought 
necessary to append an index of words or forms, such as.is 
to be found in the companion work, the Hebrew Grammar 
of Gesenius, by Kantasch; but most students are already 
aware that in many eases the necessary reference can be 
found by turning up the word in Brockelmann’s Lexicon! 

The present edition, in the German, is dedicated to 
Professor Guidi, through whose communications, by the 
way, the section on the Tone (§ 56) has been cousiderably 
developed. In Part II (The Morphology) more notice has 
been taken of Assyriology, a new and significant feature to 
which the author himself calls attention ip his preface 
(p. xiv). Many Syriac words now prove to be loun-words 
from the Assyrian,? but in the caso of some alleged examples 
we are warned that “it is perhaps a matter of doubt ech aiken 
the supposed borrower may not be the lender me hether 
the words concerned may not be part of a deinen stock.” 


' One would have been glad also of a subject index 

such detwils os Hobroiems, differences bite, x, @.¢., for mference 
2 E. 9 selene, * | * from. the if J = x ; : 
wery Seubitally derived Brot ke salante (p- 68); in the earlier edition 
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The first alternative, however, is beset with peculiar difficulty, 


inasmuch as our knowledge of Aramaic previous to the. 


period of the Zenjirli inscriptions is practically ni. 

The extremely full treatment of Syriac syntax has always 
constituted perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole 
work, and in the present edition this part has been enlarged 
by the addition of many fresh examples. In accordance 
with the original plan, the examples are drawn from the 
oldest specimens of Syriac (e.g., the Peshitta version of the 
Bible, Aphraates, etc.), since at an early date Syriac style was 
much influenced by Greek models. But even in the case of 
this older literature a certain amount of criticism is requisite. 
“The Syriac Old Testament," writes Professor Noéldeke 
(Preface, p. xiii), “frequently approximates the original 
Hebrew text too closely ; and precisely because of the 
intimate relationship of the languages, we sometimes find 
ourselves at a loss as to whether the verbal reproduction is 
still in conformity with the true Syriac idiom, or is really 
a Hebraism.”’ Further, considerable use has been made 
of the Syrinc versions of the Synoptic Gospels, and one 
extremely important novelty 1s the careful collation of the 
ordinary Peshitta text with its more ancient form as 
preserved in the Curetonian and Sinaitic MSS.,. whose text 
in some eases shows fewer marks of dependence upon Greek 
style! 

In conclusion, we may note that the fine table of 


alphabets by Julius Euting has been increased by the 


addition of three new columns reproducing the old Aramaic 
forms upon the Zenjirli, Teima, the Nabataean, and the 
Palmyrene inseriptions. The value of these inscriptions 
for comparative Aramaic grammar is recognised by every- 
one, but Professor Néldeke has adhered to his original plan, 
and has refrained almost entirely from touching upon this 
intricate: subject. His own Mandacan Grammar (1876) is 
still the most accessible and valuable book for the purpose, 
but numerous Aramaic texts and inscriptions have been 


1 E.z., contrast the ws of aw in imitation of the Greek § with the purely 


Syriag idiom men.d2- (p- 196, 2- 1)- 


witeusda 2 
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published during the last thirty years, and it is known that 
the author has modified some of his earlier views. Every 
branch of Semitic study bas been indebted at one time or 
another to Professor Noldeke, and the weleome appearance 
of a revision of his Syriac Grammar inspires the hope that 
compsrative Aramaic grammar may yet receive the stimulus 
it requires by at least a new edition of the handbook 
referred to. 
S. A. Coor. 


CHINESISCHE .ANSICHTEN UBER BroxzerromMMetyx. Von 
Frienrich Hinru. (Leipzig, 1904.) 


A magnificent work was published at Leipzig in 1902 
under the title of “ Alte Metalltrommeln nus Siidost-Asien,”” 
by Franz Heger, of Vienna, with an atlas of forty-five plates, 
in which the author gives the results of eighteen years’ 
researches on the bronze drums which are found in the 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago, as well as on the 
mainland in the Indo-Chinese countries and within the 
southern and western borders of China proper. The various 
types of these drums are figured in the atlas, and the motives 
of their decoration, which are often of » curiously primitive 
character, are carefully analyzed and described in the text. 
The larger museums of Europe were visited for the purpose, 
among others the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington, in each of which two 
of these drums are exhibited; while fourteen of the plates 
are copied from the Hei Ol'ing Avy Chien, the sumptuous 
catalogue of the palace collection at Peking which was 
printed in the reign of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung. 

Drs. A. B, Meyer and W. Foy had already published 
a work on the subject under the title of « Bronzepauken aus 
Sudost-Asien,” with thirteen plates, at Dresden, in 1897 : 
and Professor J.J. M. de Groot an article in the Procadings 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam i, 1aec 
entitled “De antieke Keteltrommen in den Oost- 


Archipel en op het vasteland van Zui doonkaceas indischen 


Professor 
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Hirth had previously written an interesting letter to Herr 
Heger in 1894, when he was stationed at Chungking in 
Western China, which was subsequently printed by the 
writer at Berlin in 1896 in the “Bastian Festschrift.” This 
letter has been criticised by Professor de Groot, who complains 
of the obscurity of some of the Chinese references, and the 
work under review is mainly an amplification of the said 
letter in the form of a running commentary, accompanied 
by a series of quotations of original Chinese texts. 

One of the most important problems for solution is whether 
the peculiar decoration of these drums was independently 
evolved by the Shan, Karen, Miao-tzii, and other aboriginal 
tribes who still use them, or whether it was derived from 
Chinese or Indian sources. The ¢errain happens to be, by 
the way, precisely that to which some prehistoric authorities 
ascribe the invention of bronze, but there is no time for 
the discussion of such recondite questions here. Professor 
Hirth, in the course of his literary rambles, unearths from 
an old Chinese book the remarkable views of Féng-hu-tzii, 
a Chinese philosopher of the fifth century before Christ, 
which might be compared with certain well-known passages 
of Hesiod and Lucretius on the sequence of stone, bronze, 
and iron in the history of human civilization. His views 
of Chinese culture are stated in the following abstract :— 


(1) The Stone or Primeval Age, extending from the 
earliest rulers down to Huang Ti, the “ Yellow Emperor.” 

(2) The Jade (Nephrite) Age, from the “Yellow Emperor” 
(n.c, 2491-2389) to Yi the Great (x.c. 1989-1982). | 

(3) The Bronze Age, extending from the time of Yii 
to that of Féng-hu-tzii, ie. from the twentieth century to 
about 500 B.c. 

(4) The Iron Age, or “our own time.” 


The sequence is identical with that of the palwolithic, 
neolithic, bronze, and iron periods of European culture, and 
Professor Hirth hazards the suggestion that the dates may 
also, perhaps, be taken as more or less approximate. 


7.0.4.8. 1006. 13 
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The drums are not all ancient. They are still made in 
the present day in Canton and decorated there with sprays 
of flowers of the four seasons, fishes and dragons, varied 
emblems of happiness and longevity, and other well-worn 
motives of modern Chinese art. One such drum figured 
in Heger’s album on pl. xxix, and now in the museum at 
Vienna, is dated the twelfth year of the reign of Tao-kuang 
(a.D. 1832), although the inscription is strangely passed as 
undecipherable. A sketch of the modern process of manu- 
facture by the cire perdue process is quoted from a letter 
written by the late Mr. J. Anderson, Director of the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, in which he says :— The large kettle 
drum of bronze, of which you have sent me a sketch, is 
a Karen gong, made by the Karen hill tribes, who inhabit 
the mountains of Burma. Drums have been made there 
for generations, and one of them is still provided as part of 
the dowry of a Karen girl of good family. The frogs on 
the top and all the ornamentation are cast in one piece. 
A clay core is first made of the size of the inside of the 
gong, and on this wax is placed and correctly modelled 
to the exact shape, and covered with the appropriate 


ornamentation, When the wax model is finished, fire-clay 


and water are dashed on to the face of the wax with 
a brush—the clay and water being thrown with great force 
penetrate into all the small hollows and angles of the 
wax. More coarse clay is laid on outside to give strength. 
The wax is then melted and the mould made nearly red 
hot. The metal is then poured in,” 


5. W. B. 


CaTaLocus DER MuntTen EN AMULETTEN VAN Cura, Japan, 
Conga, EN AnnaM. Door H. N. Sruanr, Ambtenaar 
voor Chineesche Zaken, Secretaris van het Bataviaasch 
em ces van Kiinsten en Wetenschappen, (Batavia, 


The numismatic collection of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Batavia has lately been enriched by the addition 
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of two extensive private gatherings of Far Eastern coins, 
and it has been found necessary to publish the special 
catalogue which is now before us, which is devoted entirely 
to the coins and medals of China, Japan, Korea, and Annam. 
In the previous catalogue by Mr. J. A. van der Chijs, 
published in 1896, these countries were included in the 
general series, and were represented by 491, 124, 19, and 
69 numbers respectively. The present catalogue has 1735, 
159, 749, and 240 numbers, eo that the collection has been 
more than quadrupled in the interval. 

The catalogue opens with an ingenious arrangement of 
diagrams and combination figures, fourteen pages long, 
explanatory of a complicated system of lettering and 
ciphering which has been adopted in Batavia, to classify 
the number of the dots, crescents, and straight lines that 
are often found on the field of Chinese coins, and their 
various positions in relation to the square hole in the centre. 
The signification of these marks is not known, but they 
serve to multiply varieties for some collectors. The coins 
with the inscription A’ai yuan (ung pao, for example, 
attributed to Kao Tsu of the T'ang dynasty (a.p. 618-627), 
are increased in this way to no less than 112 varieties, in 
addition to nine further varieties depending on slight 
differences in the pencilling of the Chinese characters. 
The infinite pains of a» Dutch mind are required to register 
all such minutim, which hardly appeal to ordinary mortals. 

A few of the rarer coins numbered in the catalogue are 
represented only by an “ Afdruk in Papier,” which may 
be taken to be, I suppose, a rubbing on paper made in 
Chinese fashion. A short bibliography is attached, which 
includes one Japanese book on coins, but not a single 
Chinese numismatic work. Original research, in fact, is 
not a special feature of the volume, although the author 
is careful to refer to any article in whieh the coin described 
by him has been previously figured, and thus supplies the 
absence of plates in his own catalogue. 

The Chinese coins are supplemented by a representative 
series of the silver dollars and subsidiary coins issued towards 
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the end of the nineteenth century in the provincial capitals 
of Kwangtung, Hupeh, Fukien, Kiangnan, Anhwei, and 
Kirin; and in the Peiyang and Féngt'ien arsenals. These 
have scarcely been noticed before in numismatic books. 
The smullest silver coins issued by these mints are, however, 
20 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, being equivalent to +, +), 
and J. of the corresponding dollar. This is proved by their 
inscriptions, which are 1 mace 4-4 candarins, 7-2 candarins, 
and 3°6 candarins respectively, while the dollar is inseribed 
7 mace 2 candarins. Here they have all been catalogued, 
by a little slip, as }, |, and +; of the dollar. 

There is no space left to refer to the many excellent points 
of the book, which is fairly well printed, and is altogether 
an acceptable addition to the numismatic literature of the 
Far East. 

Ss. W. B. 


THe Vovaces or Prpro Fernanpez pr Quimos, 1595 
To 1606. Translated and Edited by Sir CiLEements 
Marruam, K.C.B., P.R.G.8., President of the Hakluyt 
Society. Two vols. (Hakluyt Society, 1904.) 


Pedro Fernandez de Quiros was by birth a Portuguese, 
but became, while still a lad, a Spanish subject, through 
the union of Spain and Portugal under Philip II in 1580. 
Of his early life nothing is known; but at 30 years of age 
he was already a skilled pilot, and when Alvaro de Mendaiia, 
who had received a commission to colonize the Solomon 
Islands, which he had discovered in 1565, sailed from Peru 
in 1595, Quiros went with him as chief pilot and captain 
of the San Jeronimo, which was accompanied by three 
other ships. As Mendafia’s wife and her two brothers 
formed part of the expedition, besides a camp master 
who was a fire-eater, the chief pilot's position was in the 
last degree unpleasant. At Santa Cruz, a new discovery, 
the enterprise culminated in the murder of the camp 
master, the deaths of Mendafia and his brother-in-law 
Don Lorenzo, and the succession of the widow, Dojia Isabel, 
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to the command (for which she was quite unfitted); 
followed by a disastrous voyage to Manila. It was while 
on this expedition that Quiros conceived his grand project 
of adding to the dominions of Spain the vast southern 
continent which he was convinced existed, extending as far 
as the South Pole. Through the good offices of the Pope, 
Quiros obtained from Philip III (who had succeeded his 
father in 1598) a royal order to the viceroy of Peru to fit 
out two ships for the projected expedition ; and after much 
disappointment and delay he left Callao in December, 1605, 
in command of two ships and a launch to seek for his new 
continent. His second in command was the able sailor and 
pilot Luis Vaez de Torres, and he had in the ships other 
faithful friends and supporters, but also several enemies, 
who stirred up mutiny and disaffection, and to whom was 
largely due the failure of the expedition. On 26th January, 
1606, Quiros was in 26° 8.; and had he continued on his 
course he would have discovered New Zealand; but he 
changed his course northwards, and his chance was gone for 
ever, After discovering a number of small islands, at the 
beginning of May, 1606, the largest island of the New 
Hebrides group was reached, and Quiros thought that he 
had found his continent. Having anchored in the port of 
Vera Cruz, in the great bay of St. Philip and St. James, the 
discoverer, with much pomp and ceremony, took possession 
in the names of the Church, the Pope, and the King, of 
“all this region of the south as far as the Pole, which from 
this time shall be called Austrialia del Espiritu Santo, with 
all its dependencies for ever and so long as right exists.” 
(The name “ Austrinlia,”’ Quiros explains in one of his many 
memorials to the King, was bestowed to commemorate the 
connection of Austria with Spain. Probably he wished to 
give it a name of his own creation, “Terra Australis” 
having figured on maps since 1570.) On the 8th of June 
the fleet left the port to complete the discovery ; but a storm 
arose, the ships got separated, and Quiros returned to Peru, 
to learn later that his lieutenant Torres had reached Manila, 
after discovering a large part of the southern coast of New 
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Guinea, having also passed through the strait that now bears 
his name and seen Australia, though he did not know it. 
The rest of Quiros’s life was one series of bitter disappoint- 
ments, and “‘he died at the age of fifty, quite worn out and 
driven to his grave by Councils and Committees, with their 
futile talk, needless delays, and endless obstruction.” 

In these two volumes Sir Clements Markham has given 
translations of the narratives of the two expeditions in 
which Quiros took part, and various connected documents, 
the whole forming a record of much interest. Quiros was 
fortunate in having as his companion and amanuensis the 
young poct Belmonte Bermudez; and his journal of the 
two voyages, which occupies the whole of the first volume, 
1s most graphic in its details. Space will not allow of 
quotation; but I may mention that on p. 28 there is a 
description of the breadfruit—one of the earliest probably ; 
and on p. 196 the process of distilling fresh water from 
salt is described —also an early instance. Sir Clements 
Markham’s introduction is excellent, the comparative list 
-of maps and bibliography by Mr. Basil Soulsby are most 
useful, and the maps contained in a pocket in the cover are 
very helpful, the facsimiles of the old Spanish ones being 
especially interesting. 

I wish I could accord unqualified praise to these volumes; 
but I think it only right to point out some of their defects. 
In the first place, the different narratives here translated are 
not as fully connected as they cought to be, by means of 
cross-references in footnotes: and in the case of Torquemada's 
account of the voyage of Quiros we have in the footnotes 
passages quoted from the other narratives here given, but 
with no references to pages, and the translations being 
entirely different. This lack of cross-reference to parallel 
passages has led to some very strange blunders, as I shall 
show below. Another fault is that there is no attempt to 
identify or explain the various native words recorded by 
the diarists. For instance, we have a word denoting 
some title of honour for a chief spelt jawrigui (pp. 41, 92, 
143), yaligue (p. 225), felique (p. 358), and faliguen (p. 434), 
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all being apparently variants of one and the same Polynesian 
word, but all entered separately in the index, as well as 
fauriqui, which form, a footnote on p. 92 tells us, occurs in 
Mendajfia’s first voyage. On pp. 251, 485, and 503, we are 
told of the hoisting by Quiros over his new-found island of 
the Spanish flag bearing the royal arms, with the two 
columns (of Hercules) and the (motto) ‘Plus ultra”; but all 
three passages are so printed, with no explanation, not even 
the words I have put in parentheses, that one wonders if the 
translator understood what was meant; at any rate, in the 
index is the marvellous entry “ Pius ultra, continent”! In 
the description of the breadfruit on p. 28, ‘pineapple’ should 
be ‘pine cone,’ and ‘white food’ should be ‘blancmange” (see 
New Eng. Diect.,s,.v.). On p. 29 we read:—“They found many 
eaves full of a kind of sour dough, which the Chief Pilot tasted. 
There is another fruit,” ete. The parallel passage on p. 260 
says, ‘in the pots and in cavifies were found certain sour 
fruits,” which shows that masa cannot here mean ‘dough.’ 
It must mean ‘muss’ or ‘ mace,’ or it may be the Portuguese 
maa, ‘apple.’ Again, on p. 50 we read: “There are large 
and red ameranths, greens, and a sort of calabash,” etc. The 
parallel passage on p. 269 says: “‘As regards vegetables, 
I only knew of amaranth, purslane, and calabashes” ; and 
u further one on p. 481 reads: “ The vegetables that were 


seen were calabashes, great bledas, much pursfane.” In all 


three passages rerdolago should have been rendered ‘purslane.’ 
But what are we to say of amaranth as a vegetuble! In the 
third passage, it will be seen, ‘fledas’ takes the place of 
‘amaranths. This should be diedss, a word which occurs, 
untranslated, on p. 86, and the English equivalent of which 
is ‘blites’ (see N.E.D., s.v.). On p. 431 we read of the 
soldiers “arriving at the ships tired, worn-out, with thei 
feet bruised by the jiygers on the beach between the water 
and the rocks.” One wonders how jiggers came to be in 
such a place, and how they could ‘bruise’ men's feet; 
but the mystery is explained by a passage on p. 210, 
where we are told of these same men that “the sea 


urchins on the beach hurt their feet.” In both cases 
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the original has erizos. On p. 307 ‘jiggers’ occurs again, 
as the translation of rodadores (lit. ‘rotators,’ which 
the jiggers are not, I believe); and finally on p. 485, 
and this time correctly, as the equivalent of miguas. 
The passage on this last page is by itself a proof that 
the erizos of p. 431 could not be jiggers, for in it Quiros, 
expatiating on the advantages of his ‘ Austrialia,’ says: 
“T have not sen . . . . the ants that are very 
harmful in houses and to fruits, nor jiggers, nor ticks, 
nor mosquitos.” (In the translation the words ‘and to 
fruits’ and ‘nor ticks’ are omitted — by an oversight, 
apparently.) On p. 267 we read: “The cocoa-nuts, when 
green, serve as cardoe and for cream"; and to the word 
eardos 18 the footnote “ Thistles; teazel.”” This explanation 
is erroneous, as shown by the parallel passage on p. 480, 
Which says of the coconuts: “ When they are green 
they serve instead of artichokes, and the pulp is like 
cream.” (I here enter a protest against the ridiculous 
spelling ‘cocoa-nut,’ which occurs almost throughout the 
work.) On p. 51 we find the statement: “There are 
aloe trees, much demayagua, from which they make their 
cords and nets,” etc. A footnote to demajagua says that 
it is “not a Spanish word.” Though so printed in 
faragoza, it should be ‘ds majagua,’ the first word being 
the Spanish preposition, and the second being evidently 
identical with magdgua, which Minsheu, in his Focabularium 
Hispanico- Latinum et Anglicum (1617), vaguely explains 
as “ Fructus quidam in India.’ Another instance of the 
translator’s having been misled by the original occurs on 
p. 505, where Quiros is made to tell the King of Spain 
that “The Indies form a grain of land more than 8,000 
leagues in cireuit,” ete. It is true that Zaragoza has 
“un grano de tierra,’ and the translation is accurate, 
but the statement is an absurdity. I suspect a copyist’s 
error, und that Quiros really wrote “ wna gran tierra” 
(“a great territory”). In one case the translator seems 
to have gone out of his way to blunder, viz., on p. 51, 
where we read: “They make great use of a yoo? which 
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is also used in the East Indies, called betel, and in the 
Philippines 4whio. It is a cordate-shaped /eaf," ete. The 
word rendered ‘root’ is comida, ‘food.’ Another example 
of erroneous literal translation, like the ‘white food’ 
mentioned above, is that of ‘black swords’ (p. 223), 
which a footnote suggests were “probably wooden swords 
for teaching the drill.” Asa matter of fact, espada negra 
is a foil, espada blanca being a real sword. It is funny 
to read (as on pp. 54, 57, 247) of common soldiers being 
addressed by their superiors as “your worship,” “ your 
mercies”: of course, rvesa merced must, In such cases, be 
rendered simply by ‘you.’ Here and there we find words 
left in the original Spanish, for no apparent reason, such 
as con cajas (‘with beat of drum’), p. 350; camarones 
(‘prawns’), p. 187; albaricogues (‘apricots’), p. 269; and 
several of the names of fishes on p. 481, and the place- 
names on pp. 471-474. On the other hand, some words 
are translated where the original would have been better 
left: such as ‘indigo’ on p. 51 for jignwifefe and afi/, and 
‘erocodile’ on p. 145 for caiman. I have noticed a few 
misprints, such as Hilivseus for Hibiseus, and Nephilium 
for Nephelium (p. 274), ‘currants’ for ‘currents’ (p. 223). 
The statement on p. 469 that “All the maps,” of which 
facsimiles are given, ‘‘are signed by Diego de Prado y 
Tobar, who thus claims to be their author,” is incorrect, 
only one bearing his signature, and also (as should have 
been mentioned) the date 13th December, 1606, These maps 
were sent to Spain in 1613, according to the Introduction, 
but in 1614 according to p. 469. Diego de Tobar himeelf, 
in his letters printed on pp. 511-513, states that he sent 
them by the late viceroy of India, Ruy Lourengo de 
Tavora, who, we learn from Portuguese authorities, left 
India in the V.S. do Cabo in January, 1613, but did not 
reach Portugal until September, 1614. I may point out 
that the story about the elephant and the crocodile on 
p. 145 is very similar to that told by Pedro Teixeira 


(see p. 225 of the Hakluyt Soc. translation). Yet one 


writer places the occurrence in 1596, the other in 1600! 
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Neither, however, professes to have been an eye-witness of | 
the event. | 
Dowatn Ferevson. 


Manvet ov’ Assyrio.oate, Fouilles, Eeriture, Langues, 
Littérature, Géographie, Histoire, Religion, Institutions, 
Art, par Cuaries Fossey. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 190-4.) 


This work, which contains 470 pages, three plans, and 
a map by J. Lesquier, promises to be one of the most 
thorough which has ever been presented to the public. The 
volume now issued is devoted to “ Explorations et Fouilles, 
Déchiffrement des Cunéiformes, Origine et Histoire de 
l’Eeriture.”’ Beginning (after a short chapter upon the 
general aspect of the ruins) with Benjamin of Tudela, the 
author recounts the successes of each explorer in turn, 
ending with Lehmann and Belck, De Morgan, Peters, 
Hilprecht, and Haynes. Other names will have to be 
added to these when accounts of their labours are pub- 
lished, but it may be noted that Botta, Place, Layard, 
Oppert, Rassam, G, Smith, Loftus, and all the brilliant 
army of explorers have their place, and their labours are 
all enumerated with wonderful conciseness. 

After the excavators, the names of the decipherers claim 
attention. The author naturally cites Pietro della Valle, 
and reproduces the five characters which he copied, placing, 
however, Herbert, “who was, perhaps, the first (1634) to 
put forward an opinion concerning the cuneiform characters,” 
before him. Fietro della Valle’s letter referring to the 
Persian cuneiform script was written in 1621, but not 
published until 1658. 

Grotefend, the father of Assyriology (as the study is 
not altogether correctly called), occupies the first place, 
and after him are cited, among others to whom allusion 
cannot be made here, Saint-Martin, Rask, Lassen, Hincks, 
Rawlinson, Oppert, and Wall. It is gratifying to notice 
the fair way in which Rawlinson’s claim to have worked out 
the decipherment of the Persian cuneiform independently 
is treated. i 
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But the atudy of the old Persian, which paved the way 
for the decipherment of the other two scripts, is but the 
preliminary to the chapters upon the work done in other 
branches of the domain of Assyriology, in which, among the 
brilliant band of pioneers and students such as Grotefend, 
Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris, Oppert, Sayce, Weissbach, and 
others, the name of Westergaard (1844) looms largest. He, 
however, wus greatly indebted to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
squeezes, published and studied by Norris. 

In the decipherment of the third language, Semitic 
Babylonian, it is interesting to note that here, too, 
Grotefend came first; and though he sometimes went oif 
on the wrong track, he nevertheless was able, at times, 
to gain the right road. He recognized (1819) the nature 
of the Babylonian tablets since called ‘contracts,’ and 
distinguished the names of the witnesses. Merit is due to 
him on account of his comparison of the different styles 
of Babylonian writing then known to scholars (though they 
differ from each other considerably), and to this study Botta 
and Longpérier also contributed. It was the Irishman 
Hincks, however, who made the most progress therein, and 
notwithstanding many unavoidable errors, his work is such 
as to command the highest admiration. Rawlinson, Oppert, 
Fox Talbot, Menant, Schrader, and others finish this chapter. 
It seems to me, however, that M. Fossey somewhat minimizes 
the value of the Greek transcriptions of Babylonian tablets 
published in 1902 by Professor Sayce and the writer of the 
present notice. Surely it is something to know for certain 
that besides ¢ and p the Assyro-Babylonians had also the 
sounds of #4 and pA (orf). But for the defective nature of 
the Greek alphabet, these transcriptions would also have 
furnished information upon the pronunciation of the sibilants, 
which is badly needed. 

Such are the contents of the firat two books. The third 
deals with the origin and history of the cuneiform character, 
the ideographic nature of which, at first denied, was estab- 
lished by Oppert. Here we come forth from the domuin of 
the first tentative efforts to find the values of the characters 
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and the meanings of the words into the researches of to-day, 
and we realize that, whilst satisfactory progress has been 
made in deciding the modern equivalents of words in Semitic 
Babylonian, and also, to a certain extent, in Sumero- 
Akkadian, we are far from possessing the material necessary 
to write a complete history of the script. M. Fossey rejects 
the attempt made by Professor Delitzsch in 1897-8 to 
analyse the cuneiform writing. For him, of the 500 
characters of which the cuneiform script consists, not forty 
are simple characters, the remaining 460 being made up 
from these by composition and by the use of ‘motives’ 
and numbers. There is no doubt that Delitzsch is to 
a great extent right in his explanations—indeed, his are in 
4 measure the principles which have guided Assyriologists 
in explaining the origin of their sign-list; but there is no 
doubt that, in many cases, other explanations than those 
which he has proposed will have to be sought. A very 
interesting examination of the question is given by the 
author of the book now being noticed. 

The remaining chapters, three in number, are devoted to 
a consideration of the Sumerian origin of the Babylonian 
writing, in which the theory of Haléyy that the Sumero- 
Akkadian language was nothing but an ‘allography’ is 
fully discussed, with the only result possible, namely, its 
rejection. M. Fossey contributes some interesting arguments 
in favour of the view generally held that the non-Semitic texts 
undoubtedly show a real language, not the least important 
being those Greek transcriptions of Babylonian inseriptions 
already referred to. The final chapter of this volume treats 
of the Babylonian origin of the Susian and the Persian 
styles of writing, With regard to the former this has 
never been in question, but the connection of Old Persian 
cuneiform with that of Babylonia is doubtful, 

Tn conclusion, it may be said that this is one of the most 
intelligent compilations concerning cuneiform research that 
has ever been penned, and the whole serjes of volumes 
will doubtless become o general book of reference. There 
is # most excellent bibliography of 54 pages and a good 
index. T. G. Pixcues. 
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THe Basytoxtan Exereptriox oF THe University oF 
PENNSYLVANIA, edited by H. V. Hinprecur. Vol. X: 
Business - documents of Muragsii Sons of Nippur 
(Darius IT). By the Rev. A. T. Cray, Ph.D. 
(Philadelphia, 1904.) 


This new instalment of the discoveries of the American 
Expedition at Niffur (as Nippur was most likely pronounced) 
consists of no less than 152 tablets, for the most part rather 
closely written, and therefore of some length. Twelve 
selected texts are translated, and it is clear from these 
that the whole is an exceedingly important and yaried 
collection, the leasing of the fish-ponds by Bél-nadin-aum 
to Ribat, the hire of small cattle by Bél-supé-muhur to 
Abu-sunu, and the release for trespass granted by Baga’- 
dita’ to Bél-nadin-4um being especially interesting. 

It is not possible to go through this important collection 
in anything like detail, but there are many things which are 
worthy of notice—linguistic, geographical, sociological, and 
legal. Of special interest are the personal names, some of 
which are accompanied by Aramaic transcriptions, in the 
dockets with which several of the tablets are inscribed. As 
these have considerable importance and attract attention, 
both the editor of the texts and of the series of volumes in 
which they are included discuss briefly their nature and 
bearing. 

In the population inhabiting the district from which 
these tablets came, Professor Hilprecht recognizes Baby- 
lonians, Cassites, Persians, Medians, and even Indians.' 
The mountainous tribes of Asia Minor—among them 
Tibarenians and Hittites—are also referred to, together 
with Ammonites, Moabites, Jews, Edomites, Egyptians, 
and other nationalities. 

The Aramaic dockets which are found on several of 
the tablets sometimes furnish, like numerous others from 
Babylonia and Assyria, valuable information concerning the 


the preceding (ainth) volume, This word is there given us d/-Hindda, 
lip of Indinns * "(liiprockt). 
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readings of Babylonian and other names, and are in many 
eases useful in checking the readings and transeriptions 
of those and other words in general. One of the most 
interesting examples of the value of these dockets is that 
which transcribes the group --—- 4“ EY-, DP. KUR-GAL. 
Unfortunately the absence of vocalization in the Aramaic 
form “Wo mukes it impossible to say at present whether 
the | is a vowel or a consonant—whether the name in 
question is to be read Uru or Awurru (= Amurru), though 
Professor Clay gives a quotation which seems to make the 
latter more probable. 

The Aramaic transcription which has attracted moat 
attention is that representing the important group --7- 
t=E] [41], which enters into the composition of so many 
noteworthy names, including those of several Assyrian 
kings. The Aramaic transcription of this is apparently 
POMS, a riddle only slightly less dark than that of the 
Assyro-Babylonian form itself. Professor Sayce (Expository 
Times for December, 1904, p. 141) regards it as being 
equivalent to the Assyrian Jn-arisii, the Sumerian Nin- Uras, 
‘the lord of the mitre." Professor Johns, who had already 
suggested Urastu in his review of the work under con- 
sideration, now suggests (ibid., p. 144) Arafiu or Arazit, 
reading nee instead of Me IN. Professor Clay proposes 
provisionally MEIN. Something is naturally to be said ip 
favour of all these transcriptions. The reading of En-reseth,! 
etc., for Ninip or Adar (the old transcriptions) is undoubtedly 
a gain—the uncertainty as to its true form is due to the 
defects of two systems of writing having united in the 
same word. 

Another group upon which light is thrown is woh 
(the plural of ~>}, tu, ‘god"), which is proved to have 
been at the time of these tablets 4/i, and not f/gnj. Valuable 


1 This {if the word be correctly real by Profesor Hilorechi aes 
Babylonian form Xuw réfea, ‘the primal lord," Hilprecht) suggests a 
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comments upon this point are made by Professor Hilprecht, 
who also expresses the opinion that ilu was never pronounced 
before and together with the name of a deity. This opinion 
is expressed in connection with the use of al for i/, followed 
by the name of a god, quoted by Professor Johns in his 
Assyrian Doomsday Book, p.15. Concerning this I publish, 
on pp. 143-150, copies and transcriptions of tablets in the 
British Museum which may serve to elucidate the question. 
To both Professor Hilprecht and the Rev. A. T. Clay the 
thanks of all scholars are due for the splendid publication 
briefly noticed here. It is a valuable addition to Babylonian 
sociological and legal literature, and does great credit to 
the University which thus encourages the study generally 
called Assyriology. ' 
T. G. Princes. 
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GENERAL Mererincs or tHE Rovar Asiatic SOCLETY. 


November 8th, 1904.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
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Mr. Edmund Marsden, 
Mr. E. M. Cooke, 
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Mr. KR. P. Dewhurst, 
Captain Luard, 
Mr. L. D. Barnett, 
Mr. John Grey Downing, 
Mr. Purshottam N. Manjee, 
Babu Harendra Krishna Mukherji, 
Mr. E. L. Bevir, 
Mr. Justin C. W. Alvarez, 
Mr. Amir-uddin Ashraf, 
Maulvi Abu Musa Ahmad al Hag, 
Syed Amir Ali, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, 
Mr. M. R. Apat Krishna Paduval, 
Mr. Irach Sorabji, 
Herr Said Ruste, 
Signore Alessandro Costa, 
Mr. Maung Ba Thein, 
Mr. Moung Ba Hla Oung, and 
Mr. Hira Lal 


were elected members of the Society. 
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Professor Rhys Davids read a paper on “India and the 
West” (what ideas has the West borrowed from India). 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Mr, Frazer took part. 


December 13th, 1904.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Maung Tun Lwin and 
M. Théodore Ferrieu 
were elected members of the Society. 


The President, in opening the proceedings, said: I have 
to refer to the great loss the Society has sustained by 
the death of Lord Northbrook. It was fortunate that so 
distinguished a statesman should be willing, after retirement 
from the high and important posts he had so admirably 
filled in the administration of the Empire, to give the 
benefit of his wide experience to the work of this Society. 
He continued, as I know very well from personal com- 
munications with him, to take a very keen and earnest 
interest in Indian affairs and in the peoples of India. And 
without claiming to be a scholar himeelf, he recognized 
the fact that scholarship establishes links of sympathy 
and of mutual appreciation between Europeans and the 
natives of India. During Lord Northbrook’s Presidency 
he displayed in the comparatively humble sphere of our 
work the assiduity in business, the tact, and the Sagacity 
which had been so conspicuous in a larger sphere. Ho 
greatly encouraged the scheme for a revival of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. This was brought about during his 
term of office, It has gone on ever since, and one volume 
a year has been regularly published. It was also during 
his Presidency that the Society made an attempt to interest 
a larger circle in its work by starting a series of evening 
popular lectures, followed by an informal conversazione. 
Professor Max Miller and Sir M. E. Grant-Duff delivered 
two lectures under this scheme; and though the expenses 
were so great that the scheme had to be abandoned, it 
was a step in the right direction. It was also under Tord 
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Northbrook that a Catalogue of our printed books was at 
last drawn up and published. It is strange that a Society 
such as ours should have delayed so necessary an adjunct to 
our Library and our work. It was in Lord Northbrook’s 
time that the financial difficulties were surmounted, and the 
need was supplied. The membership of the Society had 
Tisen, its income had increased, and this publication became 
at last possible. 

During Lord Northbrook’s Presidency there was much 
anxious thought as to whether, on the expiry of the lease 
of our rooms during his term, we should vacate them. It 
was finally resolved to stay where we are. Lord Northbrook, 
in this matter, endeavoured to assist us by trying to obtain 
some such support from the Government as it gives to other 
learned societies. But his efforts failed. There was no room 
at Burlington House where some learned societies are housed 
rent free; and the Government would not give a grant, in 
lieu of rent, as they give to one or two others. 

In these and other matters, among which I may 
mention the Oriental Congress held in London in 1892, 
Lord Northbrook was of the greatest possible service to the 
Society and to the cause we have at heart. In him we 
have lost a real friend and a powerful support. The loss 
of England and of India is also our own loss. I beg to move 
that the respectful condolences of the Society be conveyed 
to his family at the great bereavement they have sustained. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The President then said: I regret also to have to 
announce another serious loss to the Society. We have lost 
Professor Edmund Hardy, the great Pali scholar. Born at 
Mainz in 1852, and for many years Professor at the Catholic 
University of Freiburg in Baden, he had afterwards been 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Religion at Freiburg 
in Switzerland. This post he resigned in 1598, and devoted 
himself entirely to Pali studies. When he died he was 
certainly among the foremost, if not the foremost, Pali 
scholars in Europe, and his sudden and premature death is 
4 great blow to all those branches of historical enquiry to 
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; ary, which we hope ac ce cae ‘The 
details of the work of the deceased scholar will be found in 

the obituary contained in our next issue. His name will 
‘be always honoured amongst us. I beg to move that an 
expression of our sympathy at the great loss they have 
‘sustained should be conveyed to his family. 

The proposition was accepted unanimously. 

The Dastur Sahib Rustamji Peshotan Sanjana read a t 
paper entitled “Is Zoroastrianism Dualistic?" A discussion i 
followed, in which Professor Browne, Professor Rhys Davids, = 

Dr, Bhabba, and Mr. Hagopian took part. , 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


PROFESSOR EDMUND HARDY. 


Prorresson Enuvsp Harpy, D.D., Ph.D., was born on the 
9th of July, 1852, at Mainz, where his family had long been 
settled, and was highly esteemed. His father was a chemist. 
Young Hardy, after passing through the Gymnasium at 
Mainz, entered the College for Catholic priests there; and 
on the 19th January, 1875, was consecrated priest. For eight 
years he was chaplain at the parish church at Heppenhcim, 
and then studied at the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin. In 1885 he was made Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Freiburg in Baden. THe resigned that 
post in 1893, and entered the Benedictine Monastery at 
Beuron. Shortly afterwards he was offered a combined 
Professorship of Indian Languages and Literature and of 
the Comparative History of Religions at the University of 
Freiburg in Switzerland. This he accepted; but in 1898 
considerations of health compelled him to resign that post 
alao, and he lived from that time in retirement, first at 
Witrzburg and afterwards at Bonn-Pappelsdorf, devoted 
to study. It was at the latter place that his sudden and 
premuture death took place on the 10th October last, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. He died, as he had lived, 
a sincere and devoted Catholic. 

; Professor Hardy had throughout his carcer taken great 
interest in the comparative study of religious beliefs, and 
contributed a series of papers on the general question of 
those studies to the fourth volume (1901) of the Archiv fur 
Ketigionswissensehaf?. But his more particular interest lay 
with the history of beliefs in India—a history which runs 
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& course, In many respects, parallel with the history of similar 
beliefs in the West; which we can judge with impartial 
eyes; and which, being independent, is in so many ways 
both interesting and suggestive. ‘To facilitate the study of 
this history he published two short manuals, admirable both 
in scholarship and in judgment, the “ Buddhismus” in 1890 
and the “ Vedisch-brahmanische Religion” in 1893. His 
valuable monograph on Asoka appeared in 1902. 

He had long been a member of the Pali Text Society; 
and felt more and more drawn to the study of that branch 
of religious history in India, and from 1893 onwards he 
practically devoted himself entirely to Pali studies. In 1894 
he published the Pali text of the commentary on the Peta 
Vatthu, and undertook the completion of the Pali Text 
Society's edition-of the Anguttara, which had been left 
unfinished at the lamented death of Dr. Morris. This edition 
he completed in 1900; and then edited the commentary on 
the Vimana Vatthu in 1901, and the Netti Pakarana in 
1902. He was engaged at his death on a new edition of the 
Mahavaysa and on an edition of the Anguttara commentary, 
both for the same Society, During these years he probably 
worked harder at Pali than anyone else, and rapidly raised 
himself to a foremost position among living scholars. 

When the Pali Text Society contemplated a new Puli 
Dictionary to take the place of Childers’s Dictionary, now 
antiquated and out of print, he welcomed the scheme with 
eagerness, undertook the work of sub-editor, and threw 
himself into the work with characteristic ardour. He had 
already noted up, as he read, many rare forms, and new 
words and meanings, in his copy of Childers. He now sot 
to work to search the literature in a systematic way for 
lexicographical material. As the carrying out of the scheme 
was kept back through the delay of an institution to which 
the Society had applied for the necessary funds, his materials 
accumulated from day to day; when, in the midst of this 
important work, he was suddenly taken from us. 

The loss to Pali scholarship, and to all tho historical 
philosophical, and philological studies that Pal; scholarship 
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implies, is simply irreparable. Professor Dr. Edmund Hardy 
had devoted himself to this work with a devotion and 
a singleness of aim that are beyond praise. His accuracy 
and care in small matters of detail was only equalled by his 
grasp of the larger questions involved. His long experience 
us a teacher of philosophy facilitated both his comprehension 
of Buddhist arguments and his power of interpreting them 
to others. And there were combined in him many of the 
best points of that sound German training to which historical 
and philological studies owe so much. 

I cannot close these few words on the work of Professor 
Hardy without alluding to his personal charm, He was as 
modest and simple us he was intellectually alert and earnest. 
He seemed quite incapable of any littleness or jealousy. 
In our frequent intercourse and correspondence in the work 
of the Pali Text Society, I found him always helpful, always 
willing to put first, not any interests of his own, but the 
public advantage, the progress of knowledge. He was a man 
who always raised in me a feeling of affectionate reverence. 


T. W. Rays Davips. 


DR. EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT. 


Tue death of Dr. Emil Schlagintweit removes one of the 
few Europeans interested in the study of the Tibetan 
language. The travels and explorations of his three 
brothers, Hermann, Adolph, and Robert von Schlagintweit, 
during the years 1854—S, are recorded in their well-known 
work, published by the first of them in the years 1869-80, 
Reisen in Indien wnd Hochasien (four vols.; Jena). The rich 
collections which resulted from these journeys ineluded 
a large number of manuscripts, block-prints, and objects 
illustrating the culture and Buddhism of Tibet. Emil 
Schlagintweit, who was born in 1835, did not accompany 
his brothers to the East, But having conceived an interest 
in Oriental learning, though originally devoted to the study 
of law at Berlin, he undertook the task of arranging the 
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collections and utilizing them for philological purposes. 
Most of the manuscripts passed into the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, where a catalogue is at present in preparation. 
But some few remained apparently in the possession of the 
family. 

Tn 1863 appeared Dr. Emil Schlagintweit's most important 
work, entitled ‘Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by literary 
“documents and objects of religious worship, with an 
“account of the Buddhist systems preceding it in India. 
“ With a folio atlas of twenty-one plates and twenty tables 
“of native print in the text” (Leipzig and London, 1864). 
It wus written in English and dedicated to King William I 
of Wiirttemberg. The value of the work resided largely 
in the fact that it was the first account of Tibetan Buddhism 
to be accompanied by descriptions and representations of the 
actual objects and implements used in worship. In this 
respect its utility, especially that of the atlas, is still, 
after the appearance of Major Waddell’s treatise, not quite 
exhausted. 

A second work, of a somewhat more popular character, 
appeared in 1880-] under the title Jndien in Wort und 
Bild. Line Schilderung des indischen Kaiserreiches (Leipzig), 
two large illustrated folio volumes, containing a description 
of modern India, based in part upon information contained 
in official compilations, and in tone favourable to the British 
Administration. 

The remainder of Dr. Schlagintweit's literary activity is 
represented by a number of papers published chiefly in the 
Transactions of the Munich Academy, of which he was 
a corresponding member. In 1866 appeared under the 
title Die Kinige von Tibet con der Enistehung konigheher 
Macht in Feériung bia sum &rloschen in Ladék: (matte «es 
l Jatrh. cor Chr. Geb. bis 1854 nach Chr. Geb.), the text 
and translation of a work mentioned by Csoma Kérisi and 
Sanskrit to Adjavaméa, “ime of Kings.” To the samo 
year belongs an address delivered before the Academy on 
the subject of Indian Ordeals (Die Gottesurtheite der 
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Indier). We have, further, a sixteenth century work on 
the Chronology of Buddhism, entitled Die Berechnung der 
Lehre. Streitschrift cur Berichtigung der Buddhistischen 
Chronologie verfoast im Jahre 1591 von Surecamatibhadra. 
Aua dem Tibetisehen tibersetzt mit einer Textheilage (Munich, 
1896), and a life of the religious reformer Padma-sambhava, 
Die Lebensbeschreihung con Padma Sambhava dem Begriinder 
des Lamaismus. I Teil: Die Vorgeschichte, enthaltend die 
Herkunft und Fhmilie des Buddha Cékyamuni, Aus dem 
Tibetisehen ubersetat mit einer Textbeilage. LI Teil: Wirken 
wnd Kriebnisse in Indien (Munich, 1899 and 1909). 

Three of these were based upon manuscripts belonging 
to the collections of his brothers. He further published 
eatalogues of the small collections of Tibetan manuscripts and 
blockprints in the State Libraries at Munich and Stuttgart 
(Die Tibetisehen Handschriften der konigl. Hof- und Staats- 
hibhothek zu Minchen, Munich, 1876, and Ferzeichniss der 
libetischen FHandschrifien der koniglichen Wirltembergischen 
Landesbibliothe: cu Stuttgart, Munich, 1904), and, under 
the title of “ East Indian Caste in Modern Times ” 
(Ostindische Haste in der Gegenwart, Z.D.M.G. xxxi 
(1879), pp. 549-607), a summary of the teachings of the 
first Indian censuses on that subject. We may mention 
also an article on the range of the Indian vernaculars 
(Lie geographische Verbreitung der Volkssprachen Ostindiens, 
Munich, 1875), and an article communicated to Petermann's 
Mittetlungen for May, 1904, At the time of his death, 
which took place on October 20th last, he had just published 
(Beriché aiber eine Adresse an den Dalai Lama in Lhasa (1902) 
str Erlangung von Bucherverzeichnissen aus den dartigen 
Suddhiatisehen Kiostern) an account of an attempt to obtain, 
through the German and American embassies in Peking, 
catalogues of the literary contents of the Tibetan monasteries. 
A letter was composed and despatched to the Dalai Lama, 
but in a communication of January, 1904, Mr. Rockhill 
expressed an apprehension that the British Expedition 
would delay for some years, if not indefimtely prevent, 
a reply, 
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of the Academy of Lisbon, Member of the Royal Asiatic 

‘Society, Corresponding Member of the Société d'Anthropologie 

and the Société d'Ethnographie i in Paris, etc., etc. But for 

his occupation in the Bavarian Civil Service, in which he 

received the title of Regierungsrath, his literary activity 
might no doubt have been more extensive, In Tibetan he 
was well versed, and in Sanskrit moderately. Towards his 
-fellow-scholars he was well disposed, and his work will 
retain a claim to their recognition, 


F. W. Tomas. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Presented by the Senate of the Calcutta University. 
Peacock (F.). Law relating to Easements in British India. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1899.) 8vo. Caleutia, 1904. 


Presented by the Smithsonian Institute. 
Tsybikoff (G. T's.). Lhasa and Central Tibet. 8vo. 
Washington, 1904. 
Presented by the Marwar Darbar. 
Mirardan (Kabiraja). Jaswant Jaso Bushan. 4to. 1901. 


Presented by the Amsterdam Royal Academy of Sciences. 
De Groot (J. J. M.). Sectarianism and Religious Perse- 
cution in China. Vol. ii. Roy. 8vo. 


Presented hy the Authors. 
Ball (J. Dyer). Things Chinese. 4th ed. 8vo. 

FTongkong, 105. 
Ayles (Rev. H. H. B.). A Critical Commentary on 
Genesis ii, 4; iii, 25. 8vo. London, 1904, 

Grierson (G. A.). The Languages of India, Fol. 
Cafeutta, 1903, 
Hoernle (A. F. BR.) & Stark (H. A.). History of India. 
Bvo. Cuttack, 190-4. 
Parkinson (J.). Lays of Love und War. Svo. Ardrossan. 
Varma (K. C. S.). Kshatriyas and Would-be Kshatriyas. 


Svo. | Alighabad, 1904. 
Vaux (M. le Baron Carrade). Etrusea; i-ii, iii, Pamphs. 
Svo. Paris, 1904, 


Heger (F.). Alte Metall Trommeln aus Siid-Ost Asien. 
. to. Leipzig, 1902. 
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“Yahuda (A. 8). Prolegomena zu einer -erstmaligen 
Herausgabe des Kitab al-Hidaja ‘ila fara *id al Qulub 
von Bachja ibn Pagiida. 8vo. Darmstadt, 1904, 

Caldecott (Rev. W. Shaw). The Tabernacle, its History 
and Structure; with a Preface by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
Svo. London, 1904. 

Wollaston (A. N.). The Religion of the Koran. Svo. 

Londen, 1904. 
Presented by the Publishers. 

Walleser (M.). Die philosophische Grundlage des alteren 
Buddhismus. §Svo., Heidelberg, 1904. 

Caetani (L.). Annali dell’ Islam. Vol. i. 4to. 

Milano, 1905. 

Fossey (C.). Manuel d’Assyriologie. Tomei. 8yo. 

Paris, 1904. 

Smith (V.A.). The Early History of India from 600 n.c. 
to the Muhammadan Conquest. 8vo. Oxford, 1904. 

King (L. White). Records of the Reign of Tukilti-Ninib 1 
Svo. London, 1904, 

Reuter (J. N.). The Srauta-Sitra of Drahyfayana, with 
the Commentary of Dhanvin. Parti. to. 

London, 1904. 

Holdich (Col. Sir Thomas), India. 8vo. London, 1904, 

Fritz (G.). Chamorro-Worterbuch. 8vo, Berlin, 1904. 

Périer (J.). Vie d'Al-Hadjdjadj ibn Yousef d’aprés leg 
Sources Arabes, 8vo, Paris, 1904, 

Weill (R.). Recueil des Inseriptions Egyptiennes du 
Sinai. Bibliographie, Texte, Traduction, et Commentaire, 
4to, Paris, 1904.6 

Hertel (J.). Uber das Tantrikhyayika, die Kadémirische 
Rezension des Paficatantra. Roy. 8vo. Leipzig, 1904, 7 

Maedonell (A. A.). The Brihad-Devata. 2 yols 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vols. V-vi.) 8yo, 

_ Cambridge, Mass., 1904. 

Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels. Vol. i. 
(Oriental Translation Fund, vol. Xiv.) Syo, 

. London, 1904. 
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lassical and Foreign Quotations, 
London, 1904. 
| Scott (Jonathan). Ferishta’s History of the Deccan. 
ie 2 vols. 4to, Shrewsbury, 1794. 
‘7 Digha ensin Edited, with Sinhalese translation by 
1 kara. 2 vols. (Buddhist Pali Texts.) 
| Bre. London, L904. 
- Hiliot (W.). Alphabet of Ancient Canarese Characters. 
Bombay, 1833. 
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VII. 
ST. THOMAS AND GONDOPHEERNES. 
By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Rero.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


SITUDENTS of carly history are greatly indebted to 

Mr. Philipps for the clear and compendious form in 
which, in his article entitled “The Connection of St. Thomas 
the Apostle with India,” published in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 32, 1903, pp. 1 ff., 145 ff, he has brought together 
from so many works, some of them not easily accessible, 
even if they were known, to general readers, so much 
matter of importance about the Christian tradition which 
connects St. Thomas the Apostle with India. 

Mr. Philipps has dealt with the western sources of in- 
formation. It seems useful to here sum up his results, 
and to supplement his work by an examination of an item 
obtained from eastern sources in the way of corroboration 
of the western tradition. 

First, however, it must be stated that, whereas the 
Christian tradition represents St. Thomas the Apostle as 
the missionary to India and Parthia, by the term “ India” 
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we are not necessarily to understand simply the country 
which we now call India. As used by ancient writers, the 
term denoted the whole of the south-eastern part of Asia, 
on the south of the Himalaya Mountains, and on the east 
of a line running from about the centre of the Hindi Kush 
down along or close on the west of the Sulaiman Range 
to strike the coast of the Arabian Sea on the west of the 
mouths of the Indus. It thus included our India, with 
Burmah, Siam, Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula, and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and with also that 
portion of Afghanistan which lies between Kabul and 
Peshawar. And the ‘India’ which is first mentioned in the 
fuller tradition (given in abstract below), may easily have 
been a territory of which the principal components lay in 
Afghanistin and Baluchistan, and which embraced in our 
India only the Paijab strictly so-called and the western 
parts of Sindh. 

Mr. Philipps has given us an exposition of the western 
traditional statements up to the sixth century an. And 
one decidedly important feature of his results is that they 
make it quite clear, even to those who have not specially 
studied the matter, that we are not in any way dependent 
upon apocryphal writings; or upon so late a work as the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine, of the thirteenth 
century A.n., which, moreover,— we now know,— does not 
assert that St. Thomas was put to death by a king named 
Gundoferns, though it has been quoted to that effect: or 
upon the Anglo-Saxon Life of St. Thomas written by Elfrie 
or Aelfric in the tenth century a.p.; or upon any information 
obtained in the last quarter of the ninth century, when, it 
is said, Alfred the Great sent Suithelme and Acthelstan to 
India with alms which he had vowed to St. Thomas and to 
St. Bartholomew; or even upon a Latin work, compiled in 
probably the sixth century, which purports to be a translation 
from the Hebrew of one Abdias. 

The tradition goes back to much more ancient times than 
those indicated just above, and is based on far better 
authority. And, citing only some of the most ancient 
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statements, we find that, in its earliest traceable form, it 
runs thus :— ; 

According to the Syriac work entitled The Doctrine of 
the Apostles, which was written in perhaps the second 
century a.p., St. Thomas evangelised “India,” St, Ephraem 
the Syrian (born about ap. 300, died about 075), who 
spent most of his life at Edessa, in Mesopotamia, states 
that the Apostle was martyred in “India,” and that 
his relics were taken thence to Edessa. That St, Thomas 
evangelised the Parthians, is stated by Origen (born a.p. 185 
or 186, died about 251-254). Eusebius (bishop of Caesarea 
Palaestinne from a.n, 315 to about 340) says the same. 
And the same statement is made by the Clementine 
Recognitions, the original of which may have been written 
about a.n, 210. 

A fuller tradition is found in The Acts of St. Thomas, 
which exist in Syriac, Greek, Latin, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
and Arabic, and in a fragmentary form in Coptic. And 
this work connects with St. Thomas two eastern kings, 
Whose names appear in the Syriac version as Gidnaphar, 
(rundaphar, and Mazdai; in the Greek version as Gounda- 
phoros, Goundiaphoros, Gountaphoros, and Misdaios, Misdeos ; 
in the Latin verson as Gundaforus, Gundoforns, and Misdeus, 
Mesdeus, Migdeus; and in the remaining versions in various 
ea of the same kind, which need not be particularised 

ere. 

The Syriac version of The Acts may be regarded as the 
‘original one, and as more likely than the others to present 
fragments of genuine history. According to Dr. Wright, 
it dates back to not later than the fourth century; while 
Mr. Burkitt would place the composition of it before the 
middle of the third century, and Lipsius would seem to have 
placed it in or about a.n. 232. And the substance of it is 
as follows: 

On the occasion when the twelve Apostles divided the 
countries of the world among themselves by lot, “India” 
fell to St. Thomas. He did not wish to go there. But 
4 merchant named Habbin had been sent into “the southern 
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country” by Giidnaphar, “king of India,” to procure for him 
a skilful carpenter. Our Lord appeared to Habban, and sold 
St. Thomas to him for twenty pieces of silver. St. Thomas 
and Habban started next day. Travelling by ship, they 
came to a place named Sandarik, There they landed, and 
attended the marriage-feast of the king’s daughter. Thence 
they proceeded into “India,” and presented themselves before 
king Gidnaphar. And there St. Thomas preached in the 
cities and villages, and converted the king himself and his 
brother and many other people. After that, while St. Thomas 
was preaching “throughout all India,” he went to the city 
of king Mazdai. There, as the result of his converting 
Mazdai’s wife Tertia and a noble lady named Mygdonia, he 
was condemned to death. He was slain with spears by four 
soldiers on a mountain outside the city. And he was buried 
in the sepulehre in which the ancient kings were buried. 
But subsequently, while king Mazdai was still living, the 
bones of the Apostle were secretly removed by one of the 
brethren, and were taken away to “the West.” 

The Greek, Latin, and other versions give sundry additional 
details, besides presenting variants of the names of the persons 
and places; and notably, instead of Sandarik, we have 
Andrapolis in the Greek and Andranopolis in the Latin 
version, and one recension of the Latin version names the 
city of king Gundaforus as Elioforum, Hienoforum, or 
Hyroforum, and speaks of a mountain called Gazus, Also, 
while the Syrinc version styles its king Gidnaphar “ king 
of India,” the Latin version describes him both as “king 
of India” and as “king of the Indians,” and the Greek 
version mentions him only as “king of the Indians.” 

Certain statements, which, however, cannot he carried 
back to before the seventh century, if indeed to even so 
early a period as that, assert that the place at which 
St. Thomas was martyred was named Kaloméné, Karaméné, 
Kalamina or Kalamita. 

And the Christians of the Malabar Coast place the scene 
of the martyrdom at Mylapore near Madras, and. in addition 
to following the accepted date of the 2]st December, ure 
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represented as placing the event in the year a.p. 68 by some 
means the nature of which cannot just now be ascertained. 

With those matters, however, we are not here concerned, 
beyond noting the point that there is no evidence at all that 
the place where St. Thomas was martyred was anywhere in 
Southern India. Any statement to that effect cannot be 
traced back beyond the middle ages. And all the real 
indications point in quite another direction. 

The important point for us is that a Christian tradition, 
current in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asin Minor, and all those 
parts as far as Italy, and connecting St. Thomas with 
Parthia and “ India,” and with two “Indian” kings whom 
it specifically names, is traceable back to at any rate the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era, and perhaps 
to the second quarter of the third century. 

Now, in the Christian tradition there are details which 
tend to prevent us from placing implicit reliance upon it. 
And, as regards its external bearings, it would hardly 
suffice, standing alone, to allow us to introduce into the early 
history, as a proved fact, the existence, at some time between 
about a.p. 33 and 68, of two kings of our India or of parts 
thereof, whose names should be found in the Gidnaphar, 
Gundaphar, Goundaphoros, or Gundaforus, and the Mazdai, 
Misdaios, or Mesdeus, of the tradition. In short, from any 
point of view it was a desideratum to obtain corroboration 
af the tradition, of some kind or another, from extraneous 
SOUrCeSs, 

The required corroboration was first found in coins which, 
from 1834 onwards, have been obtained from Beghram in 
the vicinity of Kabul, from Pathankot in the Gurdaspur 
district of the Paiijab on the north-east of Amritear, from 
Kandahar, and from various places in Sindh and Séistan. 

Of these coins, one, of Parthian type, which has a Greek 
legend only, presents the name Undopherés;' using plainly 
a Nominative case, though the remainder of the legend is 
in the genitive construction. 


? Gardner's Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of India, p. 174. 
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The other coins, which are of Indian types, bear legends 
in Greek on the obverse, and in an Indian dialect written 
In Kharoshthi characters on the reverse. Here, the Greck 
legends present genitives of which the nominatives might 
be taken either as Undopherrés or as Undopherros, with 
a double rr,' and, with a single r, as Gondopharés or Gondo- 
pharos,* and as Gondapharés or Gondapharos ;? from which 
forms we select those ending in &, on the analogy of the 
coin, mentioned just above, which presents the form Undo- 
pheres with the single r, And the Khardshthi legends 
present genitives of which the nominatives are either 
Gudaphara* and Gudapharna,’ or quite possibly Gundaphara 
and Gundapharna. 

On the basis of these coins, it has been the habit to take 
Gondopharés as the standard Greek form of the name. 
But the second Khardshthi variant, which gives the ending 
rag, recalls at once those Iranian names which appear in 
Greek in the forms of Intaphernés, Artaphernés, Phrata- 
phernés, Tissaphernés, Holophernés or Horophernés, and 
Sitaphernés, with sometimes a transposition of the ¢ and 
the r of the third syllable, 20 as to present the forms 
Intaphrenés, ete.; and, by the way, the last two of these 
names occur im the Indianised forms Harapharana and 
Setapharana in an early inscription, in characters of the 
Brahmi class, at Karle (ASWI, 4, 113, No. 21). It thus 
seems to present the closest approach, as yet obtained, to 
the true form of the second component of the Iranian name, 
and to indicate very plainly that the most accurate Greek 
form, as pronounced and used for all practical purposes, was, 
in the nominative, Gondophernés or Gondaphernés; in 
which direction, I think, pots also the use of the double 





* For instance, op, eif., p. 103, Nos, 1,4; p. 104, No. 8: p. 105, Nos, 13, 21. 

® For instance, op, eif., p. 104, No. 10. 

2 For instance, ap, cif., p. 105, No, 22. 

« For instance, op, cif., p. 103, heey 4; p. 104, Noa. 8, 10; p. 105, No. 22. 

* Op. cit., p. 105, Nos, 13, 21; and for another very clear ene tt son 
wey with rich the second component, plaraa, with rn tnoh cheaply eae 
a piper es read rightly, see Cunningham's Coins of the Sakas, plate LO, 

a. 4, fp. 3. 
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rr in some of the Greek legends on the coins, namely those 
of the Undopherrés class. And I therefore decide upon 
using the form Gondophernés for all general purposes ; 
citing any of the other forms only when literal quotation 
is Ne ) 

The similarity of the name on the coins with that in the 
tradition was recognised from as early a time as 1848." 
With that, there was recognised the possibility of identifying 
the king who issued the coins, with the first king connected 
by the tradition with St. Thomas. And the numismatists 
have decided? on evidently quite satisfactory grounds, 
that the palseography of the Greek legends on the coins of 
both the types, and the use of the title avroxpatwp on the 
coi of the Parthian type, justify our placing the coms 
between about a.p. § and 50. 

The coins, however, are not dated; at any rate, no date 
seems to have been as yet recognised on them, though one 
of the coins of the Indian type" presents on the reverse two 
Kharoshthi characters, of which one, on the right of the 
symbol, is distinctly the syllable sa or sam, which according 
to a frequent custom may stand for sairatsara, ‘ year,’ and 
the other, on the left of the symbol, may well be a form 
of the sign for ‘twenty.’ But that would give, we now. 
know, only a regnal date. And there was wanted an 
epigraphic record which should present a date in some era, 
capable of being recognised as a date of Gondopharnés, and 
adaptable to the tradition. 

The desideratum was at length supplied by the discovery, 
in or about 1857, of the Tukht-i-Bahi inscription, which, 
like the Indian legends on the coins, is in an Indian dialect 
written in Khordshthi characters. Of this record, we have 
three published treatments, with plates; by Professor Dowson 
(J RAS, 1875, 376 4f.), by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 


' It was pointed out in that apparently for the first time, by M, Reinaud, 
winds mary gi of Baath heua ie inde ps. Bf. 

for instance, Gardner's Catalorue, Introd., p. 44 f., and Rapson's 
~sspuileer Pp 15, § 62. " 


Gardner's Catalogue, plate 22, No. 12. 
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(ASI, 5, 1875, 58 #f.), and by M. Senart (JA, 1890, i, 113 #.). 
The meaning of part of it is not yet certain; we can only 
say that that portion records some religious act done by 
some person in honour of his inther and mother. But the 
important part of it is clear and unmistakable. It is dated 
in the twenty-sixth year of a king Guduphara, and, further, 
in the year 103 of an era not specified by name, and in the 
month Vaisakha, which, in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, began sometimes in March and sometimes in April. 
There has never been any hesitation about identifying the 
king Guduphara of the inscription with the Gudaphara, 
Gudapharna, Gundaphara, or Gundapharna of the Khardshthi 
legends on those coins the Greek legends on which give the 
name of the same king as Undopherrés, Gondopharés, and 
Gondapharés, for, I hold, Gondophernés. And there are, 
indeed, no grounds for entertaining any doubts on that point. 
* But there have been differences of opinion regarding the 
application of the date in the year 103. 
somewhat recently, the opinion has advanced by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that the date is a date in the Saka 
era of a.p. 78, and is equivalent to a.p. 181 (JBBRAS, 20, 
382). Any such result as that, however, is altogether in- 
admissible. There are no real grounds for thinking that the 
Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of Northern India, 
ubove Kathiawad and the western and southern parts of the 
territory now known as Milwa (see JRAS, 1904, 706 fi., 
and page 155 above). Indeed, we may now say definitely 
that they never did so; and, to what I have said there 
regarding the occurrence of the word Saka in one of the 
early Jain inscriptions at Mathura, I may add that it 
is now certain that the word used there means simply 
Buddhists, mentioned as Sakas by a form, which in the 
language or spelling of that period was the customary form, 
of the tribal name of their founder Sakamuni-Buddha. 
And, in accordance with the conclusions thus arrived at 





M. Boyer, in an examination of it (JA, 1904, i, 457 ££.) whi pReeeic 
f. Boyer, in an examination of it (1, } which came to ray notice 
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regarding the Sukas, we have the fact, which is an instractive 
one, that the Saka era is, even in late times, almost entirely 
foreign to Northern India. Its use there is limited to quite 
« few sporadic instances, of which the earliest one that can 
possibly be adduced is more than six centuries later than 
even A.D. 181.1 And no indications have been obtained that 
it ever penetrated to the territory from which we have the 
Takht-i-Bahi record. 

On the other hand, Professor Dowson ((oe. cif., 382) and 
Sir A. Cunningham (/oe. cit., 60) referred the year 103 to 
that reckoning, commencing n.c. 58, which is now known 
as the Vikrama era, but is more appropriately to be styled, 
for at least its first eight or nine centuries, the reckoning 
of the Malavas or the Milava era; and so they placed the 
record in a.n. 46. M. Senart (/oc. cit., 127) has assumed 
for the reckoning used in the record a starting-point between ’ 
4c, 90 and 80, which would place the record itself between 
AD. 13 and 23. M. Sylvain Lévi (JA, 1897, i, 36 ff, and 
see TA, 1904, 13 ff.), placing the record about the middle 
of the firat century a.p., has assumed for the reckoning used 
in it a starting-point quite close to the commencement, which 
he would place about n.c. 50, of the reckoning used by 
Kanishka and his successors. And Mr. Vincent Smith 
(JRAS, 1903, 41), finding independent reasons for placing 
the accession of Gondophernés somewhere about a.p, 25, has 
similarly assumed for the reckoning used in the inscription 
4 starting-point about. n.c. 50, but, to avoid the supposition 
of the existence of yet another amongst various unknown eras, 
has “ provisionally ” treated the reckoning as the Mialava or 
Vikrama era; and so he, also, has placed the record in 
AD. 46, 

The last three views, however, involve recourse to an 
expedient which, in any circumstances, is to be avoided 
whenever practicable; namely, the assumption of an era 
for the existence of which there is no actual evidence at all. 

" Bee TA, 26, 148, and EI, 5, Appendix, 50, No. 351, referred doubtfully 


fo 4D. 804-805, but more probably two centuries Inter. The next known Saka 
date, the earliest certain one, in Northern Indin, is No. $52, of an, 862, 
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And it is especially dificult to understand why such an 
expedient should be adopted, when it only gives us a new 
era commencing quite close to an era which is already well 
established and is exactly suited to the conditions of any 

In the present case, we have such an era, already well 
established, in the Malava or Vikrama era, commencing 
n.c, 58, which is emphatically the historical era of Northern 
India (see LA, 20, 402 ff.). And a few special remarks may 
conveniently be made about this era here; for it is really 
extraordinary that scholars should fight shy of just that era 
which gives the true solution of the early chronology, and 
should seek to deviso any expedient rather than have 
recourse to it: it is difficult to know to what to attribute 
their objection to it, exeept perhaps, in a great measure, 
to some still lingering influence of Mr. Fergusson’s unlucky 
theory, exploded long ago, that the era was simply a late 
invention of the tenth or eleventh century a-p. 

That this era has its initial point in ».c. 58, is distinctly 
proved by numerous dates, from Northern India, ranging 
from a.n. 842 onwards (EI, 5, Appendix, 4, No. 12 ff.), 
which are recorded in it by name, and have been tested and 
found correct by calculation. There are other dates, again 
from Northern India, ranging back to a.p. 372 (ibid, 2, 
No, 1), which are unmistakably recorded in it, though in 
consequence of not presenting sufficient details they cannot 
be actually tested, and though they do not all include 
a metition of it by name. It is not an astronomical era like 
the reckoning of the Kaliyuga, which was devised by the 
astronomers some three thousand three hundred years after 
il or less fictitious astronomical initial point, to which 
it was referred back by calculation for purposes of com- 
putation; and it was not even adopted for astronomical 
purposes, as the historical Saka era of Western and Southern 
India was adopted. There are not any grounds for believing 
otherwise than that it was in current use from its very first 
year. And, whatever may be urged to the contrary, it was. 
certainly founded, though the fact cannot perhaps be actually~ 
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proved at present— (and our knowledge of the early history 
of India will never be correct, until numismatic and palao- 
graphic theories, and views about art, are re-examined and 
brought into line with the fact that it was so founded),— 
by Kanishka, whose northern capital, it may be remarked 
in passing, was Takshadsila, Takkasila, Taxila, close to the 
locality to which the Takht-i-Bahi record belongs. 

The Malava or Vikrama era was founded by Kanishka, 
in the sense that the opening years of it were the years 
of his reign. It was actually set going as an era by his 
successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, 
by introducing another according to his own regnal years, 
continued that same reckoning. It was accepted and 
perpetuated as an era by the Malava people, whose territory, 
with its capital then at ‘Nagar’ or ‘ Karkota-Nagar’ near 
‘Tonk,’ was in the immediate vicinity of Mathura, the 
southern capital of Kanishka and his direct successors, and 
who were plainly subjects at that time of the kings of 
Mathura. It thus derived from the Malavas its earliest 
known formal appellation; namely, Maimra-ganasthiti, “the 
reckoning of the Malavas,” as explained by Professor 
Kielhorn (IA, 19, 57). And eventually, in or about the 
ninth century a.p., it came to be known as the Vikrama 
era, in circumstances which have been elsewhere indicated 
by the same scholar (LA, 20, 407 ff.). 

And to these remarks there may be added the following, 
in view of a recent proposal! to revive the idea that the 
Seleucidan era was at one time used in north-western India, 
and to refer to that reckoning some of the dates which are 
in reality dates of the Malava or Vikrama era. 

There are now two leading varieties of the Malava-Vikrama 
era. According to one, called conveniently Chaitradi, the 
years commence with the first day of the month Chaitra, 
falling in early times in February or March. According 
to the other, conveniently called Karttikadi, the years 





of the Archmological Survey, Panjab and United Provinces, 
fiiten par ee y ] 
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commence with the first day of the month Karttika, falling 
in early times in September or October. And Professor 
Kielhorn’s researches have led to the conclusion that the 
Karttikadi year was from the beginning intimately connected 
with the era (LA, 20, 399). 

There cannot, in my opinion, be any doubt that, while 
the opening years of the era were regnal years, of Kanishka, 
very likely commencing at some point near to the first day 
of Karttika, at an early period in the history of the era 
those regnal years were, for some purpose of greater con- 
venience, superseded by the Karttikadi calendar years, of 
which the first day is the day following that new-moon 
conjunction which occurs next after the autumn equinox. 
And that feature of the era was probably borrowed from the 
Seleucidan calendar, along with an occasional use of the 
Macedonian names of the months. But there are no grounds 
whatsoever for thinking that the Seleucidan cra itself was 
ever used by any kings or peoples of India. 

So much, as regards the origin and early use of the Malava 
or Vikrama era, commencing no. 58. Apart from this era, 
there is not any known era, and there are not any real 
grounds for believing in the existence of any era, to which, 
having regard to the locality from which the Takht-i-Bahi 
record comes and its period as marked by the characters 
in which it was written, the date presented in it can be 
referred. The reference of the date to this era, commenci 
n.c, 58, places the record in a.p, 46, definitely and without 
any provisional treatment, and determines the COMMeEencement 
of the reign of the king Guduphara in a.p, 20 or 21. This 
result exactly suits the pulmographic and other requirements, 
us determined by the numismatists, of the coins which 
mention the same king by other Indian variants of his 
name and by Greek representations of it, And we need 
no longer hesitate about deciding that this result is the only 
possible one and is the correct one. 

This result, placing the commencement of the reign of 
Guduphara-Gondophernés in a.p. 20 or 21, and establishing 
the fact that in a.p. 46 his dominions included, in India 
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itself, at any rate the territory round about Peshawar, is 
reached from the Takht-i-Bahi inscription and the coins, 
without any help from the Christian tradition. As regards 
the tradition, the position is now this. 

The above result gives us, in just the period for the death 
of St. Thomas, a king, Guduphara-Gondophernés, whose 
name can be satisfactorily identified with that of the Gidna- 
phar, Gundaphar, Goundapharos, and Gundaforus of the 
tradition, and who would be quite properly mentioned as 
a king of India or of the Indians. To this we must add, 
though the point is not a matter of the same certainty, that 
4 not unreasonable proposal has been made by M. Sylvain 
Lévi (JA, 1897, i, 37 ff., and see IA, 1904, 14 £) to take 
the name Mazdai,— characterised by Mr. Burkitt as a good 
Old-Persian name,— as a transformation of a Hindi name, 
made on Iranian soil and under Mazdean influences, and 
arrived at through the forms Bazodéo, Bazdéo, or Bazodéo, 
Gazdéo, which oceur in Greek legends on coins, and to 
identify the person with the king Vasudéva of Mathura, 
a successor of Kanishka. And we must further remark 
that, for this king Viisudéva, we have inacriptional dates 
which, taken in the same way with the date in the Takht-i- 
‘Bahi inscription as dates in the Malava or Vikrama era,— 
in which way only, in fact, they can be properly taken, — 
are equivalent to a.p. 22 and 40, and shew that he was 
a contemporary of Guduphara-Gondophernes. 

Now, we could easily account for the tradition, and, even 
Irrespectiv ely of any anachronisms, we could at once dismiss 
it as a fable, if it had conneeted with St. Thomas any long- 
familiar royal names that have lived in story and tradition, 
such as those of Chandragupta, Asoka, Kanishka, Satavahana, 
and Vikramaditya. But the names put forward im connection 
with St, Thomas are distinctly not such as have lived in 
Indian story and tradition. And, whatever conclusion might 
be formed in respect of the name Mazdai, either by means 
of Persian history or legend or in any other way, the case 
is quite different as regards the name Giidnaphar, Canine 
phar, Goundaphoros, or Gundaforus. No name, save that 
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of Guduphara-Gondophernés, in any way resembling it, 
is met with in any period of Indian history, save in that 
of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of a.v. 46; nor, it may be 
added, any royal name, save that of Vasudéva of Mathura, 
in any way resembling that of Mazdai. So, also, as far 
as we know or have any reason to suppose, no name like 
that of Guduphara-Gondophernés is to be found anywhere 
outside Indin, save in the tradition about St. Thomas, 

From the wide range of the localities from which his coins 
have been freely obtained, it is manifest that Guduphara- 
Gondophernés was the powerful ruler of an extensive 
territory, which included, as a part of it, much more of 
India than simply a portion of the Peshawar district. Yet 
his memory perished in India, so that he has become known 
there in simply recent times, and only from the inscription 
und the coms. Outside India, any such name as his seems 
to have survived only in the tradition about St. Thomas, 
And the very fact that such a name has been put forward 
im the tradition, which in respect of synchronistic re- 
quirements it exactly suits, is at least strongly suggestive 
that there isan actual basis for the tradition in historical 
reality, and that St. Thomas did proceed to the east, and 
visited the courts of two kings reigning there, of whom 
one was the Guduphara-Gondophernés of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription and the coms, and the other was very possibly 
Vasudéva of Mathura. 


VIII. 





A JAPANESE THOREAU OF THE TWELFTH CEN’ 


Hy MINARATA EUMAGUST! axv F. VICTOR DICKINS. 


NOTES FROM A JO-SQUARE HUT 


Cuarrer I. 


OF the flowing river the flood ever changeth, on the still 

pool the foam gathering, vanishing, stayeth not. 
Such too is the lot of men and of the dwellings of men in 
this world of ours. Within City-Royal, paved as it were 
with precious stones, the mansions and houses of high and 
low, rivalling in length of beam and height of tiled roof, 
seem builded to last for ever, yet if you search few indeed 
are those that can boast of their antiquity. One year a house 
is burnt down, the next it is rebuilded, a lordly mansion 
falls into ruin, and a mere cottage replaces it. The fate of 
the oceupants is like that of their abodes. Where they 
lived folk are still numerous, but out of any twenty or 
thirty you may have known scarce two or three survive. 
Death in the morning, birth in the evening. Such is 
man’s life—a fleck of foam on the surface of the pool. 


1 My friend Mr. Minakaia is the most erudite Japanese I have met with— 


equally learned in the science and literature of the East and of the West. He 


a in 4¥ contributed to Natwre and Note: and Queries, Ho now lives near 
the town of Wakayama in Kishin. In the second volume of the Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes, by Mr. 8. Lane-Poole and myself (p. 180), will be found an interesting 
account by Lady Parkes of her hushand's visit to the last Daimyd of Wakayama 
in Mareh, 1870. The narrative ends with the sentence ‘It wos like being in 
fairyland, ache, tranalation hs been entirely remade by myself upon the basis 
sabasorad ss + Minakata. Sraveit notes, save where otherwise indicated, are his, 
* A LO feet square hut; the namo is explained Inter on. 
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Man is born and dieth; whence cometh he, whither goeth 
he? For whose sake do we endure, whence do we draw 
pleasure? Dweller and dwelling are rivals in impermanence, 
both are fleeting as the dewdrop that hangs on the petals 
of the morning-glory. If the dew vanish the flower may 
stay, but only to wither under the day's sun; the petal 
may fade while the dew delayeth, but only to perish ere 


evening. 


Carrer II. 


Now since first I had conscious knowledge of the world 
about me have some forty Springs and Summers gone by, 
and of many strange events have I had experience. 

On the 28th day of the 4th month of 3 Angen [May 28th, 
1177], while a violent storm was raging about the hour of 
the dog [7-8 p.m.], a fire broke out in the dragon [south- 
east| quarter of the city and extended to the dog and hog 
[north-west] quarter as far as the Shuzaku! Gate, the 
Daigoku* Hall, the Daigaku ryo," and the Mimbusho‘— . 
in the course of that one night the whole was reduced to 
ashes. Folk say the fire began in a cottage used as 
a temporary hospital situated in the lane known as Higuchi- 
tomi. Favoured by the wind the conflagration spread 
fanwise. Distant houses were smothered in the smoke, 
the nearer spaces were enveloped im coils of flame, The 
air was filled with clouds of dust, which reflected the 
blaze, so that the whole neighbourhood was steeped in 
a glow of fire amid which tongues of flame darted over 
the adjoming streets. Amid such horrors who could retain 
a steady mind? Some, choked by the smoke, fell to the 
ground; others in their bewilderment ran straight into 
the flames trying to save their property, and were burnt 


an of the Red Sparrow—in the middle of the south face of the Palace 
at Kyoto, 

2 Or Hachishd In, Hall of the Eight Boards of Government. 

3 The University of Chinese Learning, ete. 

* One of the Eight Board:—answering nearly to the Home Office, 


: * 
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to death; gréat stores of wealth were utterly destroyed— 
in very truth the loss was incalculable. Sixteen mansions 
of kugyo were consumed, and innumerable smaller houses. 
A full third of the city was destroyed. Thousands of 
persons perished, horses and cattle beyond count. How 
foolish are all the purposes of men—they build their houses, 
spending their treasure and wasting their energies, in a city 
cposed to such perils! 





Cuarrer ILI. 


Again, on the 29th of the hare [4th] month of 4 Jija 
[May 25th, 1180] a hurricane devastated the city from 
the Nakamikado Kyogoku! quarter as far as Rokujo.? 
Not a single house was left standing within the circuit 
of several wards. Some were levelled with the ground, 
some were left with beams and uprights alone standing, 
the cross-pieces of the gateways were blown off in some 
cases and carried three or four chd [one cho = 360 yards] 
away, fences were blown down, and neighbouring com- 
pounds thus thrown into one. Needless to say, the contents 
of houses were scattered in all directions, while the shingles 
filled the air like leaves in Winter, and clouds of dust 
like smoke obscured the sky and blinded one’s eyes. The 
rour of the wind was fearful, one could not hear a word 
spoken, the storm seemed a true hell-blast. Not only were 
houses destroyed, but the numbers of those who were injured 
or maimed in their attempts to suve their dwellings wus 
inculeulable. The wind finally veered towards the goat 
and ape quarter [south-west] and did much harm in that 
region. It was a whirlwind, but what a one! An extra- 
ordinary hurricane! People doubted not it portended some 
vil of like dimensions, 


' In the northern part of the capital. 
* In the southern part of the capital. 
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Again, in the same year in the waterless [6th] month 
a change of capital was suddenly made, against all expecta- 
tion. Kyoto had already been the capital for some centuries 
since its choice by the Mikado Saga [a.p. 810-823]. 

As there was no sufficient reason for this removal the 
people were discontented beyond words. Their complaints, 
however, were of no avail, and the Mikado and his Court 
betook themselves to Naniwa in Settsu. Who, then, if 
he regarded the ways of the world, would care to remain 
in the deserted city? But those who hankered after place 
and rank and courted great men’s favour strove their utmost 
to forestall their fellows in removing, if only by a single 
day. Others whose home was lost, whose hopes were 
frustrated, and whom the world neglected, remained sorrow- 
fully behind. The mansions of those who had vied with 
each other in the height of their roofs [i.e. in wealth and 
show] fell into ruin, houses were demolished, and the parts 
floated down the Yodo to the new city, gardens were turned 
visibly into mere fields. Even men’s dispositions changed, 
only horses and harness were thought of, and there were 
none to use ox-drawn carriages. Lands in the south and 
west rose in demand, and property in the north and eastern 
provinces fell in value. 


Cuarter V. 


At this juncture I had occasion to visit the new capital, 
and found it too confined for the due laying out of streets 
and avenues. To the north lay the slopes of a chain of 
hills, on the south it was washed by the sea. The roar of the 
waves sounded everlastingly in one’s ears, the briny gales 


' Kyoto was really founded by Kwammu in 754, hut the next Mikado, Heizei 
ided for three years at the former capital, Nara (hence he is often hanna 
the Nara Mikado}, so that the founding of Kyoto is ascribed to his st 
Sega. The removal was decreed at the instance of the famous Tairg s Seca oi 


blew everlastingly in one’s face, the Palace right among 
the hills reminded one of the Round Timber Palace,! though 
it was not without design and elegance. 

Daily were dwellings taken to pieces and sent down the 
river to be rebuilt in the new City-Royal, yet many were 
the open spaces and few the completed mansions, and while 
the old capital was desolate the new town was unfinished, 
and men seemed to themselves to be drifting with the clouds. 
The old inhabitants were unhappy because their property 
was lost, and the newcomers had to live amid the unpleasant 
bustle of construction. As one scanned the Ways ole saw 
carriage - folk on horseback and vestments of state and 
elegance replaced by common tunics. The grace of manners 
of the former capital all at once vanished, and country 
fashions reigned. Such were clear signs of public dis- 
turbance; every day grew the agitation, and the minds of 
folk became unsettled. Nor was this confusion without 
cause, and when the Winter came the people could not 
be restrained from returning to Kyoto. But what became 
of the houses that had been pulled down and removed ? 
We know not, but this we know, that the old state of the 
city was not restored. According to dim tradition, in 
the wise days of old the sovrans? ruled compassionately, 
their palaces had but thatched roofs, nor were the eaves 
adjusted to them [no verandahs—a luxury ?]. When 


_ Che Empress Saimei died in a.p. 661 at Asakura in Tosa, where she was at 
the head of an imy assembled to assist the Koreans against China, Her son 
Tenji lived in the sume place, mournin for her, and ordered his Palace to be 
Sonstructed of kuroki (timber with the bark on), Which later mikados imitated 
on ascending the throne as a symbol of frugality and humility (a Chinese, not 
& pure Japanese idea). He made (or consed some court poct to make) the 
following verse on the OStasion -— 

dakura ya 

Ai 00 marudona ni 

ener wo shite | 
, yuiu ha taga ko so f (Mannyishin), 
[In a rude Palace, at Asakura, of round unbarked timber, dwell I, and as man 
Peete une, their names, I ask whose sons they be.] ‘The meaning of this 
quintain is not apparent, 

* The Mikado Nintokn (A.D, 313-399) is more particularly referred to. 
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no smoke was seen ascending from the hearths the taxes 
were remitted. One knows only too well how ill these 
modern days compare with the days of yore. 


Cuarrer VI. 


Once more—it would be in Yowa [a.p. 1181], but so 
long ago is it one cannot be sure—for two whole years 
a famine raged in the land, a very miserable time. Either 
there were droughts in Spring and Summer, or floods 
and storms in Autumn and Winter. So the evil went 
on, and of the five grains! no crops were reaped. To 
till the land in Spring was vain, in Summer to plant was 
foolishness, in Autumn there was no reaping, in Winter 
nothing to store. So that many people in the different 
provinces deserted the land and crossed the frontiers [of 
their proper districts?], or fled from their homes to pick 
up a living among the wild hills. Many prayers of vurious 
kinds were offered up, and unusual rites were practised, 
but without avail. The town, of course, depends upun the 
country, but nothing came from the country, and so it was 
that. the city lost, so to speak, its countenance? While 
folk begged ‘for aid they offered their goods recklessly for 
sale, but caught never a purchaser. Gold was held cheap 
und grain dear. Beggars whined i in misery by the roadsides, 
dinning one’s ears with their cries, and so in misery came 
to an end the first of those two years. 


CHarrer VII. 


The following year it was hoped matters would mend, 
but imstead a plague was added to the famine, and more 
and more vain the prayers offered up appeared to be. Tt 
seemed as if the whole population would starve to death 
like the fish in the proverbial pool [mone of which survive 

1 Rice, wheat, sic ier Italian millet), Aidt (Soryhuu, Panicum miilinteenria),. 


and hige (2. fi 
= Mison t 
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on its drying up]. At last even men who wore hats and 
whose feet were covered and who were well dressed began 
to go around begging from house to house. Such poor 
wretches would often fall to the ground from weakness us 
one looked at them wondering how they could stand on 
their feet. The number of those who perished of hunger 
is incalculable, they lay dead under walls and by roadsides, 
and as there were none to carry away the bodies the air 
was filled with the stink of their corruption, and sorry 
indeed were the sights that met one’s eyes. Of course, 
the banks of the river! were impassable for horses and 
vehicles [because they were crowded with corpses]. Even 
the poor woodcutters lost their vigour, and faggots became 
scarce, so that men in their helplessness destroyed their 
own dwellings and took the wood to market, but the value 
ofa man’s load was not enough to buy a single day’s food. 
A strange thing was that among these faggots were to be 
seen pieces of wood painted with red lead or showing 
patches of gold and silver foil, On inquiry it was dis- 
«covered that destitute wretches had plundered the temples 
of images of Buddha and broken sacred vessels and 
“ornaments for mere firewood. That one should be born 
into such a world of dross and evil as to witness so sinful 
a deed, which I, alas, did! — 


Cuaprer IX. 


Pitiful scenes there were. There was a sort of rivalry 
in death among those men or women who could not bear 
fo be separated. What food one of such a pair procured 
by begging would be reserved to keep the other alive, 
while the first one was content to die. Both sexes displayed 
this tender self-sacrifice. With parents and children it was 
almost the rule for the parent to die first. And there were 
«ase in which infants were found lying by the corpses of 
their dead parents and trying to suck the mother’s breast. 


sins Tot? Barts of the bed of the river are meant—foreshores, a sort of no 
muun's land. ‘The river, of course, is the Kamoguwa, 
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CHaprrer X. 


In the great temple of Ninwa [Benevolence and Peace] 
was a chief priest of the Jison [Compassion and Respect | 
temple named Okurakyé Ryiigyd, who, moved by com- 
miseration for the countless numbers who died, made 
arrangements, with the help of other saintly men, to write 
on the foreheads of the dead the holy character a 
[Sanskrit q] as a seal to Buddha. He kept count of 
the bodies marked during the fourth and fifth months, 
and found in the portion of the capital bound by Ichijo 
on the north and Kujo on the south, Kyogoku on the 
east and Sujaku on the west, altogether about 42,300 
corpses. To these must be added many others in different 
quarters of the city and in the suburbs to five a. correct 
idea of the vast numbers of deaths that took place at this 
time. Lastly, must be counted in the numbers of those 
who perished in the provinces. Not very long before, under 
the Mikado Sutoku, in the period Choshé [a.p. 1132-4], 
a like catastrophe occurred, but the details are unknown 
to me— what I saw with my own eyes was strange and 
terrible enough. 

Again, in 2 Genryaku [a.p, 11851] a great earthquake 
occurred. It was not an ordinary one. Hills were shatterod 
and dammed up the rivers, the sea toppled over and flooded 
the shore-lands, the earth gaped and water roared up 
through the rents, cliffs were cleft and the fragments rolled 
down into the valleys, boats sculled along the beach were 
tossed upon the bore, horses on the roads lost the ground 
beneath their hoofs; all round the capital, it is hardly 
necessary to add, in various places not a single building 
was left entire: house or temple, tower or chapel,* some 
were rent and cracked, others were thrown down; the dust 
rose into the air like volumes of smoke. The roar of the 
quaking earth mingled with the crash of falling buildings 
wey SEY Pen Py ida 

* Tomb-chapels or mortuary shrines, 
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was like thunder. To remain within doors was to run the 
risk of being crushed; to rush out of doors was to be 
swallowed up in some gaping fissure, unless you had wings 
to fy up into the air, or could ride on the clouds like 
a dragon. In the midst of all these horrors one felt that 
of all dreadful things an earthquake is the most dreadful. 
Amid all this ruin I will mention a piteous case. The 
son of a samurai, six or seven years of age only, had 
built himself a little play-hut under a shed against a wall, 
in which he was amusing himself, when suddenly the wall 
collapsed and buried him flat and shapeless under its ruins, 
his eyes protruding an inch from their orbits. It was sad 
beyond words to see his parents embracing his dead body 
and hear their unrestrained cries of distress. Piteous indeed 
it was to see even a samurai, stricken down with grief for 
his son thus miserably perished, forgetting his dignity in 
the extremity of his grief. 

Such violent shocks did not last long, but the after- 
shocks continued and twenty or thirty times a day were 
repeated with a force that under ordinary circumstances 
would have been felt as most alarming. This went on 
for some weeks, the shocks diminishing in frequency from 
four or five to two or three in a day, or even one only, with 
intervals of quiet days, but for three months the disturbance 
continued. The other three of the four great calamities, 
flood, fire, and storm, leave the great earth almost unchanged 
—not so earthquakes. 

Long ago in the period Saiko [4.p. 854-6] it is said there 
was a great earthquake which did vast damage, and amongst 
other calamities threw down the august head of the great 
Buddha of the temple of Todai. But that earthquake was 
far from being as disastrous as the one described, and people 
accordingly for some time talked of nothing but the misery 
of this world and the foulness and frivolity of the human 
heart. Days and months, however, summed up and years 
passed, and after a time no one so much as spoke a word 
about the great earthquake of Genryaku. 
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CHoarrer XI. 


What is so hateful in this life of ours is its vunity 
and triviality, both with regard to ourselves and our 
dwellings, as we have just seen. According to our position 
s0 are our troubles, countless in any case. A low man under 
high protection may have his moments of delight, but not 
an abiding happiness. For he must restrain his tears when 
im distress, his natural emotions must be kept down, he is 
always uneasy as to promotion or disgrace, standing or 
sitting [constantly] subject to alarms, he is like a sparrow 
that finds itself close to a hawk’s nest. If a poor man lives 
next door to a rich one he is oppressed with shame at his 
shabby appearance, and tempted to flatter and cringe before 
his neighbour. He is never quite at ease ; as he looks upon 
his wife and children and servants he envies his wealthy 
neighbour of whose contempt for him he gets wind. Should 
he live in a crowded quarter he can scarcely escape if a fire 
break out; is his house situate in a remote district, it is hard 
to get ut and the ways are infested by thieves. The great 
man grows avaricious, the solitary man is disliked by the 
world. Wealth, too, brings cares from which the poor man 
is free. To depend on the protection of another man is to 
be his slave, to protect other folk is to be the slave of your 
own emotions, To follow the world is a hardship to oneself, 
to disregard it is to be counted a madman. Where or how 
shall we find peace even for a moment, and afford our heart 
refreshment even for a single second ?! 


CHarrern XII. 


For many years I lived in the house of my paternal 
grandmother. When that relation was interrupted [death 
of grandmother] my health suffered, and I could no longer 
remain there. Just over 40, I built myself a house to 
suit, my own ideas, one-tenth of the size of my former home. 


t The characters seem to mean “‘ while o pearl (or em) tinkles 
a beadlace or chain), pee Wor gem) (as part of 
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It contained one room, in fact it was hardly a house ut 
all. It had a kind of wall, but a gate I could not afford. 
The uprights were bamboos, the construction was like a shed 
for vehicles. When the snow fell or the wind blew it was 
searcely safe. It was close to the river-bed, in the way of 
floods and handy for thieves.' There I passed my time 
reflecting on this world of nothingness. Thirty years and 
more thus slipped by, during which I surveyed the vicissi- 
tudes of my wretched life in relation to events around me. 
Attaining my 50th Spring, I left my house und turned my 
back on the world. As I had never wife or child there 
was nothing to hinder me. I was no official, I had no 
emoluments; what interest had I in the world? And so 
T lay idly five more Springs and Autumns amid the clouds 
of Mount Ohara. 
When the 60th year of my life, now vanishing as 
u dewdrop, approached, anew I made me an abode, a sort 
of last leaf as it were, just as a traveller might run himeelf 
up a shelter for a single night, or a decrepit silkworm weave 
its last cocoon. This compared with the dwelling I had in 
my middle period was less than one-hundredth of its size; 
as I wax in years my lodging wanes in space. It is not an 
ordinary sort of hut I live in. It measures only 10 feet 
Square, and is under 7 feet in height. As I had no fancy 
for any particular place I did not fasten it to the ground. 
I prepared « foundation, and on it raised a framework which 
I roofed over with thatch, cramping the parts with crooks 
so that I might remove it easily if ever the whim took me 
to dislike the locality. The labour of removing, how slight 
it would be!—a couple of carts would suffice to carry the 
whole of the materials, and the expense of their hire would 
be that of the whole building. 


1 Lit. ease thy fellows),’ from a so named in ancient Chins much 
haunted by robbers we might say ¢ exon Heath fellows.' 
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Cuarrer XIII. 


Now since I hid me in the recesses of Mount Hino the 
manner of my abode ts this, To the south juts out 
& movable sun-screen [a sort of pent-roof?|] with a matting 
of split bamboos, bound together parallel-wise. Westwards 
a small shrine with a Buddhist shelf and a picture of 
Amida so placed that the space between the eyebrows shines 
in the rays of the setting sun. Jefore the curtain-doors 
of the shrine are fixed the figures of Fugen and Fudo.! 
Above the paper-paned sliding doors of the north side runs 
a small shelf, on which stand three or four black leather 
boxes containing collections of Japanese poetry, books on 
music, and such works as the Wojoyo shiu [book on 
Buddhist Paradise]. Besides these is a #0 [sort of koto or 
flat harp with thirteen strings] on one side and a diwa [lute] 
on the other side—what are known as bent harp and jointed 
Inte. Along the east side are spread large bundles oi 
bracken fern, which with bundles of straw make me a couch. 
There is a window opening in the east wall with a writing- 
desk. Near the head of the couch is a brazier to burn 
faggots in. North of the hut is a small garden surrounded 
by a low hedge of wattled branches. Here I grow some 
medicinal herbs. Such is the fashion of my temporary cabin. 


CHarrer XIV. 


To describe the situation I must tell you that to the south 
is a bamboo pipe and a reservoir made of piled up stones. 
A copse stands close by the eaves, so that firewood is not far 
to fetch. The name of the place is Toyama. All traces of 
man are hidden by the coils of masaki [Euonymus japonica, 
Thbg., var. radicans]. The valley is thickly wooded, but 
open to the west, so that the place is not unfitted for 
philosophic meditation. In the Spring I can gaze upon the 


1 ‘This deseription of the interior is not very clear, I have done my best with it. 
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festoons of the wistaria, fine to see as purple clouds. When 
the west wind grows fragrant with its scent the note of the 
hototogisu is heard as if to guide me towards the Shide ! hill ; 
in Autumn the shrill song of the cicada fills my ears, 
sounding like a regret for his cast-off moult or may be 
& complaint of this mortal world ;? in Winter I watch the 
snow-drifts pile and vanish, and am led to reflect upon the 
ever waxing and waning volume of the world’s sinfulness. 
When I get tired of reciting prayers or of reading the 
scriptures I can rest at will; no one is by to prevent me, 
no friend to reproach me. I have made no vow of silence, 
but my lonely life stops my lips’ play. I do not need to 
trouble myself about the strict observance of the command- 
ments, for living as I do in complete solitude how should 
I be tempted to break them? When I bend my steps 
towards the white waves of the stream I watch the morning 
boats cleaving the flood in their passage to and fro across 
the river, and recall to mind the beautiful verse of the 
acolyte Mansei ;* at eventide, when I hear the rustle of the 
laurel leaves‘ under the breeze, my fancy carries my thoughts 
to the waters of Jinyo,’ and I touch my lute in the manner 
of Gentotoku.! When my spirits are exuberant and my 
imagination active, I liken the music the wind makes among 
the pine groves to the melody known as the Winds of 
Autumn, or the murmur of running waters to the air of the 
Flowmg Fount. I have no skill in the arts of song or 


* A hill in Hades crossed by souls on their way to Puradise or Hell, The 
Actotogie ix the Chicnlus potiocephalus, 7 7 

* A pun on wtaxemi, which means ‘mortal,’ and also an insect’s empty moult, 
taken ae the religious name of Kusa no Ason Maro, o poet of the eighth 

The allusion 1 to some verses of his— 


Asahorate 
fogi-yukn fine mo 
. shiranaan, 
“ the White waves loft in the track of the boat seulled forth at daybreak." 
A place in China mentioned in a poem by the celebrated Hakurakuten on 
a girl famed for her skill on the lute. : 
" Minamoto no Teunenobu, the founder of the Katsura school of lutists.—M. K. 
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music, but I do not strive to please other men’s ears, "tis but 
to nourish my own mind that in my solitude I play and sing. 

At the bottom of my hill stands another cabin, made of 
wattled bush-work. There the hill-ward dwells. He has 
a son, a youth who sometimes comes to see me, and we 
ramble about together. He is 16 and I am 60, yet we 
enjoy each other's company despite the difference in years. 
Sometimes we gather ¢suhana! shoots, or the berries of the 
iwcanashi* the bud-like bulbs of the yam,? or the leaves 
of the seri Sometimes we roum among the tanks for the 
paddy-fields that he around the foot of the hill to pick up 
fallen rice-tufts to make Aogumi® of. On sunshiny days we 
climb the peak of my hill, and I gaze upon the distant skies 
that loom over my old home, over Kowada’s hill, Fushimi’s 
town, over Toba and Hatsukashi. No owner claims any 
rights here, so I am in full possession of my pleasure. 

When the fancy takes me to look further afield I need 
not undergo the labour of walking. I follow the line of 
hill-tops, cross Sumiyame and Kasutori, and pray at Iwana’s® 
shrine or bow before that of Ishima, or force my way amid 
the jungles of Awazu, not forgetting to do honour to the 
monuments of the old sage Semimaru‘’— without moving 


' Jmpercte arnadinacea, var. Aoenigii, Hock., o sort of , the 
lA Siegen tafe rede ig tit ee 

> Lit, ‘ reck-pear’—Epiges aeintien, Max.—M. K. 

2 JHoscoree japonica.—M. K. 

‘ (Enanithe stolonifera, D.C., Max.—M. EK. 

2 A kind of coarse matting. 

© Here is a shrine of K'wannon, 

7 A celebrated recluse and minstrel, totally blind, who flourished in the tenth 
century. A courtier named Hakuga no Sammi invited him to leave his retreat 
ind live in the capital. Semimaru sent « quintain by way of answer— 

Fo no naka wa 


fofamo sakutouws 

eugunAiten 

my me tory we 

Aateshi sadercha, 
“*In this world of ours, palace or straw-roofed hut, what matters it—wherever 
we dwell will there ni P adenoee yen’ unatiained.” Now the blind poet was the 
omy man who knew secret modes of the Ryusen (Flowing Fount peg 

the Takuboku (Woodpecker manner}, and the nobleman for three 


every night, fair or foul, in the neighbourhood of the hut in tha hope of Wecerae 


5 
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a step. Or I cross Tanokami’s stream and seek out the 
tomb of Sarumaru; on the way home, according to the 
year's time, we gather cherry sprays in full blossom, or 
ruddy-leaved autumn maple, or collect fern fronds, or pick 
up fallen nuts; and some of these treasures I humbly present 
to Amida, and some I keep for presents. 

On tranquil nights I gaze wpon the moon's orb shining 
in through my window, and think of the great fizures of the 
men of old, or am moved to tears that drench my sleeves by 
the mournful eries of the monkeys in the neighbouring 
thickets. I note the fireflies in the jungle, and seem to see 
the flares of far-off Makijima,! while the patter of rain at 
daybreak reminds me of the rattle of a storm amid the leaves 
of the woods. The /orehoro of the yamadori? makes me 
wonder whether tis my futher or my mother that crieth, 
and the tameness of the deer that roam under the peak tells 
me how far removed I am from the world of men. 


these, One full-moon night in the eighth month he was there, ond the blind 
munstre!, thinking himeeli alone, sang the following verses :— 


Ausaka no 
acki no arashi no 
hageshili wi 
ahiite so. iter 
yo eo megeen fate. 
“ Notwithstanding the gales that roar down the pass of Ausakn I atill do pase 
this the three existences— 


here the dayx of this present life of mine (i.e. the middle of 
past, presen reseut, and future), He 
Un the chant i began to weep. The singer meanwhile solilo- 


a night as this!**? Then Ha went in aml told his story, wherew 
Bhi mists "wes: Setipnted ead sid. Toocrucbed” bigs Sa all-tue Tore of tho tate 


(70 BR MH, Kodanshs, eleventh century, in Hanowa's H EH tt. 


Gunshd ruishiu, od. 1902, rol, xvii, pp. 492-3.)—M. K. 


guise, How I ach ink t sunvarse sch anyone who should visit Me on #0 
the 


: chests the fahtag-boate by the island of Maki. 
The Buddhist saint Gyogi, hae @ Vere 
upon this— ieee Bape mei 47 HB. 


Fienwrderi we 
horohere fo natu 
ChicAt dor fo co once 
Agha ka to 0 omer. 
whather ‘tis metieiee uttereth its ery *borvhorv,’ I listen amd wonder 


whether ‘tis * who crieth or whether "tis my mother who crieth.""— 
me is, of course, to the doctrine of transmigration. | 
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On cold nights I often stir up the ashes of my brazier to 
renew the embers, the comfort of an old man just waking 
from a nap. My wild hill is no dreadful place, but the 
melancholy hootings of the owls give it one of the 
characteristics of hilly tracts, whereof the aspects are so 
various, giving rise to many reflexions in the minds of 


learned and thoughtful men. 


Cuarrer XV. 


When I first came to this place I did not intend to stay 
long, but now I have dwelt here these five years. My cabin 
has weathered with the course of time, the enves are loaded 
with dead leaves, the ground it stands on is green with moss. 
From time to time news of what takes place in City-Royal 
reaches me in my solitude, and I hear continually of the 
deaths of persons of importance; of smaller men who dis- 
appear the roll is endless. I hear, too, of houses burnt down 
in numbers, but my humble cabin remains a safe shelter for 
me, "Tis cramped, indeed, but it has a bed for me to sleep 
on at night, and a mat to sit on during the day, s0 I have no 
reason to be discontented. The hermit-crab 1s satisfied with 
a narrow shell for its home, which shows that it knows its 
own nature; the osprey dwells on high crags because it 
fears man. So is it with me. A man who knows himself 
and also the world he lives in has nothing to ask for, no 
society to long for; he aims only at a quiet life, and makes 
his happiness in freedom from annoyance. But those who 
live in the world, what do they do? They build mansions, 
but not for their own pleasure; ‘tis for their wives and 
families, for their relatives and friends, for their masters or 
teachers, or to store their property, or to house cattle and 
horses. Now I have built my cabin for myself, not for any 
other man. And why have I done so? As the world now 
goes I find no congenial minds im it, not even a servant to 
trust to. What profit, then, were a larger house to me ? 
whom should I invite to it? whom could I take into it to 
serve me? One usually seeks the friendship of rich men, 
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and thinks most of public personages; men of good hearts 
and honest souls are not sought after. More wisely, I make 
friends of lutes and flutes. One who serves another is apt 
to be always thinking of rewards and punishments, he 
hankers after favours, and is not content with mere good 
treatment and kindness and the peace that ensueth. To me, 
then, it seems better to be one’s own master and one’s own 
servant. If there is something to be done I prefer to use 
my own body to do it. This may be bothersome, but easier 
than to see that other folk do it for you. If I have to walk, 
I walk; it means some toil, but less than that of looking 
after horses or carriages. In one body I possess two servants: 
my hands do what I want, and my feet bear me where 
I would go—both serve me just as I desire them. Again, 
my mind knows exactly what the body has to endure, so it 
lets it rest when tired, and does not task it save when fresh 
and vigorous. And when it does use the body it does not 
abuse it, nor would the mind be put out by the body being 
sometimes in a dull mood. And besides, plenty of exercise 
and plenty of work are good for the body; too much idleness 
1s bad for the body. In addition, to impose a burden upon 
another man, to constrain his will, is a sinful thing—we have 
Ho right to take poss pegion of another's powers. 





CHarrer XVI. 


About my clothing and food I have something to say. 
Wistaria cloth and hempen fabrics are enough to hide my 
nakedness, sproute of Jimperata grass and nuts picked up on 
the hills suffice to sustain my body. As I don’t live in the 
world I need not care about my appearance ; in the absence 
of luxuries even coarse fare is sweet. I do not address these 
observations to wealthy folk, I merely compare my former 
way of life with my present one. Since I got"quit of society 
and forsook the world I know nothing of envy or fear. 
I commit my life to the care of Heaven, without regret and 
without anxiety. I liken my body to a cloud in the sky; 
T neither put my trust in it nor despise it. All the joy of 
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my existence is concentrated around the pillow which giveth 
me nightly rest, all the hope of my days I find in’ the 
beauties of nature that ever please my eyes. 


Cuarrer XVII. 


Now the three realms of existence—past, present, and 
future—depend on the soul only. If the soul is ill at ense, 
of what profit are cattle and horses and the seven treasures ? 
Palaces and mansions and stately towers give no pleasure. 
On the other hand, in this solitary cabin I know the fullest 
joy. When I chance to go to City-Royal I may feel some 
shame on account of my beggarly appearance, yet when 
I come back to my hut I feel nothing but pity for the men 
who squirm amid the dusts of the common world. If 
anyone doubt me, I beg him to consider how birds and 
fishes do pass their lives. Do fish ever tire of the simple 
water they dwell in? As we ure not fish we cannot say, 
Do not the birds always long for their woods and copses ? 
Again, as we are not birds we cannot tell. So it is with 
those who choose the life of a recluse—only those who do 
choose it can know tts joys. 

To resume. My life is now like the declining moon 
approaching the edge of the hill which is to hide it, Ere 
long I must face the three realms of darkness. What deeds 
in the past shall I have to plead for there? What the 
Buddha has taught to men is this—Thou shalt not cleave 
to any of the things of this world. So ‘tis a sin even to 
grow fond of this straw-thatched cabin, and to find happiness 
in this life of peace is a hindrance to salvation. Why, then, 


should I let the days be filled with the vanity of exultation — 


in an empty joy ? 

In the peace of daybreak I once meditated upon this 
doctrine, and this is the question I asked myself—"“ You 
have fled from the world to live the life of a recluse amid 
the wild woods and hills, thus to bring peace to your soul 
and walk in the way of the Buddha. You have the 
appearance of a saint, but your soul is full of turbidities. 


as 
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Your cabin is a slur on the memory of the habitation of 
Jomyo Koji'!; in virtue you are below even Shuri Handoku.? 
Is your degradation the result of your poverty and mean 
condition, your inheritance from a previous existence, or 
have your trains of thought destroyed your mind?” What 
answer could my soul give? None. I could but move my 
tongue as it were mechanically, and twice or thrice repeat 
involuntarily the Buddha's holy name. I could do no more. 
Written on the last day of the yayoi month of 2 Kenryaku 

[May Ist, 1185] by the Sémon Ren-in in his cabin on 
Toyama. 

Alas! the moonlight 

Behind the hill is hidden 

In gloom and darkness. 

Oh, would her radiance ever 

My longing eyes rejoiced ! 


' Koji, Ee me arichioner, the * bourgeois" of Hindoo society (Ertel). 
Jémyé is imalakirtti, » fabulous person ‘}, said to have lived contemporanconsl ranewualy 
with the Buddha in the eity of Viyari. it excused himself from attendance on 
the Buddha on the ground of sickness, Many holy men are sent cdr pul into 
the case, but Jémyo eludes thom all. At last jusri appears and 7 
the pretended sick man in a subtle discourse. Upon this Jimyé corms 
§ Miracle—in his one room he to find seats for all the 3,000 saints and 
400 disciples of the Buddha, Inadasios. at the request of some of those present, 
he divides in half the remote universe of Mud (akeAdéAya, ‘ motionless ’— 
containing denizens represented by a number consisting of unity followed by 
seventten ciphers), and brings them, too, into the room, with the odidha h 
preaching to them. In the fourth century a Chinese traveller in India saw this 
very room, and found it mensured 10 f prelbrok (hee himei borrowed 
int ay af bis own hut; but it is mot the hut, after all, that mukes the 


* Shuri Handoku was the most foolish of all the disciples of Buddha. He 
forgot not only his fanily name, but even his dal a-esican name. Popular 
rumour credited him with carrying a tablet hung ro his meek with his name 
thereon, After his death a kind of gi (Zingiker myoga, Rose.) grew on his 
Brave, Which makes those who eat it fo et everything. This story is based 
upon the name re fir the characters of which mean ‘ name - bearing,” 
Terall2 away the name, Suri or shwri, it may be mentioned. means 

Some additional remarks by the Rev. 8, Takafuji, a well-known doctor of the 
Avatanisaka ba :—** Tho mother of Handoku was the wife of a wealthy man, 
with one of ose slaves she eloped, and in the course of time gave birth to two 
yous. Her parents Ieit all their wealth to the boys, after which the elder one 
became a disciple of the Buddha and attained the rank of arhat, transferring his 
A * Me mheritones to the one, Handoku. The latter refused the 
gift, and desired to be instrueled in the law, but as he ves fended 
this re a2 single clause of tho siitra he was sct to study he was expelled. On 
as be wept und was | ed by the Buddha, who gave him instruction on the 
doctrine of Nir LF coon Fae Reser att.” 
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[In Dr. Aston’s “History of Japanese Literature” a 
translation of part of these “Notes” will be found. Another 
version—to my mind very imperfect—has been published, 
I find, in the Trans, of the As. Soc. of Japan of 1892. ] 


LIFE OF KAMONO CHOMEI.! 


In youth he was known as Kiku Dayu [ Master Chrysanth], 
also as Minami Dayu (the south [quarter] Master). For 
generations his family had furnished wardens to the shrine of 
Kamo in Yamashiro. In the period Ohi he was promoted 
to the junior lower fifth rank. In the next reign [of 
Takakura] he asked for but was refused the Kamo warden- 
ship. Annoyed at this failure he shaved his head, and 
took the religious name of Ren-in. Im the reign of the 
second Toba, when the Chamber of Poesy was instituted, he 
was offered a seat, which he accepted, but after a short time 
resigned. At a later period he went to visit the Shogun 
Sanetomo at Kamakura, but nothing came of the visit 
and he returned to Kyoto, whence he betook himself to 
retirement among the neighbouring hills. There he dwelt 
contentedly enough and attained the age of 63. He was 
a good musician, a student of Buddhism, and a follower 
of the philosophy of Ch‘wangtzu. He wrote the Hojoki, 
the charm of which is still as much felt and admired ag it 
was hundreds of years ago. 


NOTES ON CHOMEI BY MINAKATA KUMAGUSU. 


The god of Kamo is said to have been the offspring of 
a thunder-god and a woman. When Kyoto was founded 
the shrine became an important one. 


1 Not Kamo Chomei: the wo is me BB any de. 
(ident 04 raed fopsnied Neeiaking DECone Ty VON OF Nor must 
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On renouncing the world in consequence of his failure 
to obtain the wardenship of the shrine he sent the following 
verse to a certain recluse :— 3 

fzuku yori 

Aito wa irtkemu 
Moakusu kara 
akikase fukishi 
nicht yort zo koahi, 


“From wherever he may have made his way [to the real 
realm—the way of Buddha, a religious life], he hath come, 
‘tis certain, by a path o’erblown by autumn winds across the 
waste Oergrown with kusu [Pueraria].” The point of this 
verse is this. The leaves of the bush are easily ruffled by 
the wind so as to show their ura mi [under surfaces]. Now 
wrami means weariness [with the world], and thus the 
object of Chimei’s message to the recluse was to explain 
his own desire to lead a hermit life. Akikaze, autumnal 
winds, again involves the meaning of satiety or disgust 
Laki]—he is blown hillward by a blast of disgust with the 
world. 

The portable hut described in the “Notes” reminds one 
of the story related in Ramusio’s “ Viaggi e Navigazioni”’ of 
a noble Armenian who behaved in just the same way as 
Chomei and constructed for himself a similar hut. 

On the Emperor requesting him to resume his membership 
of the Chamber of Poesy, Chimei sent the following stanza :-— 

Shisuma niki 

tmasara Waka no 

vranamt ni 

yosebaya yoran 

ama no sute-fine? 
“Ts sunk to the bottom the fisher’s deserted bark one 
would fain bring again to the wave-beaten strand of Waka.” 
Here the main quibble is on Waka = waka [Japanese verse], 


"Of the stanzas in this essay, gathered from various sources and ve 
characteristic of old Japan, the text seems worth presenting bting in English italics, 
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and the meaning is that the writer lost in seclusion cannot 
enter [yvose] the Chamber of Poetry. 

Chomei was well acquainted with Chinese literature. 
The last sentence of the Hojoki is an imitation of one in 
the Monzen [Elegant Extracts] of Prince Shomei, % 
[a.p. 501-531]: “As the water passeth by that maketh the 
river, «0 pass by the men whose lives make the age [reign]."" 

Of all the works of Japanese recluses perhaps the 
Tsurezuregusa by Yoshida Kenko [a.p. 1283-1350] is 
the best known? ‘The Hojoki, however, is thought by 
many critics to be superior to these “ Fugitive Notes.” 

A little earlier than Chomei flourished the renowned 
Saigyo Hishi, whose image is so common an object in 
Japanese curio shops, He was a samurai of rank who 
resigned his order and, despising the pomps and vanities 
of the world, spent his life in pilgrimages to places 
consecrated by saintly tradition or associated with historic 
personages or celebrated for the beauty of their scenery, 
on which he has left descriptive or eulogistic stanzas. The 
explanation of the multitude of recluse-writers in the 
twelfth century is to be found in the great political, social, 
and domestic changes that then took place—the long peace 
that began with the settlement of the capital at Kyoto in 
784 having ended in the civil disorders inaugurated by the 
rivalries of the Minamoto [Gen] and Taira [Hei] houses. 
Of this revolution, for such it was, as important as that 
of the seventh century which flooded the country with 
the civilization of China and that which is being accom- 
plished under our own eyes, I venture to add a brief account 
from the writings of the most famous of the Tokugawa 
statesmen, Arai Hakusekii.* 

The ancient emperors took as their principal consorts 
princesses of their own families—just as was the custom 

1 So in o well-known hymn with 

«Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
: i Bears all its sons away.” : | 
Sesicie al baton to DE Aston's “Elio Gf Jepuans Lideaanses 


a See Dr. Knox's fine translation of his most interesting and characteristic 
autobiography in vol. xxx, Tr. As. Soc. Japan. resting and characteristic 


= 
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im Egypt and Peru—down to the reign of the Emperor 
Shomu [4.p. 724-794], who married a daughter of the 
Fujihara house, Akeko, better known as the Empress 
Kwomyo [Her Shining Majesty]. She was the Catherine 
of Japan, dissolute and unprincipled, but showed great 
favour to Buddhism, by whose followers her memory is 
still revered. Many stories are told anything but creditable 
to her, and an ancestor of mine, Fujihara no Sanekata 
[a poet of the tenth century], is said to have suffered 
‘leath because he failed to render her an impossible homage. 

From that time the mikados continued to take their 
consorts from the Fujihara family [this, of course, from 
the beginning was the work of the Fujiwara clan, not the 
mere choice of the Mikado; his freedom in this respect, 
s0 far as he had any, was employed in the selection of 
his concubines. The earliest (?) of the Fujiwara was 
a Naidaijiu, he flourished in the middle of the seventh 
century, was Crown Prince and a younger brother of the 
Mikado Tenchi or Tenji. Nihongi, sw5 ann, a.v. 669). 
On the death of the Mikado Montoku [a.p. 851-9] Fujiwara 
no Yoshifusa got himself appointed Sessho [#§ (E] or 
Regent, the heir-apparent being a minor, afterwards the 
Mikado Seiwa [a.p. 860-876]. The next Mikado, Yozei, 
Was a madman and consequently deposed by Fujiwara no 
Mototsune, younger brother of Yoshigusa, who raised the 
Mikado Kwoko to the throne [a.p. 885-7], whose son and 
successor, Uda [a.n, 888-897], made Mototsune Kwambaku 
[88 ] or Prime Minister. 

From that time the mikados were the puppets of 
the Kwambaku of the Fujiwara clan. But history is 
continually repeating itself, The Fujiwara clan was an 
extensive one, containing many principal and sub-families, 
who lost no time in quarrelling over the Kwambakuship 
and the honours and emoluments of the Court. Fighting 
men were hired nominally as guards to the Mikado, really 
to defend the interests of the Fujiwara. Thus for some 
three centuries the Fujiwara were virtually rulers of the 
state. Revolts were frequent, but on the whole were 
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successfully dealt with. Towards the close of the eleventh 
eentury an outbreak occurred in the north-western province 
of Dewa which was put down with great difficulty by 
Minamoto no Yoshiiye, who, considering himself insufficiently 
rewarded by the Fujiwara, is said to have prophesied that 
his own descendants would in time supplant them. This, 
in fact, was so, for the Shogunate was established in the 
person of Minamoto no Yoritomo. In a.p. 1156 the so-called 
War of Hogen [a.p. 1156-9] began in the capital, Fifteen 
years earlier the Mikado Sutoku had been compelled to 
abdicate. Sutoku—or Shutoku—had desired that his 
younger son should succeed Kojii-e [a.p. 1142-55], but 
Shirakawa II was made Mikado instead. The Fujiwara 
elan at the same time found themselves in the same 
predicament as the Imperial family were in, for the retired 
Kwambaku Tadasane was opposed to the actual Minister 
Tadamichi, his elder son, and wished to replace him by 
his younger son Yorinaga, who allied himself with the 
Mikado Shutoku and hired a number of fighting men to 
support his cause. Among these were the old Minamoto 
no Tameyoshi with his numerous sons, except the eldest 
Yoshitomo, who took the part of the new Mikado [Shira- 
kawa II]. A member of the powerful Taira clan, the 
famous Taira no Kyomori, also joined the new Mikado’s 
party, while his uncle Tadamasa opposed him. A battle 
took place at night just after the funeral of the father of 
the rival Mikado—Toba [a.p. 1108-25]. Many of the 
Court nobles who opposed the Shirakawa party were 
beheaded—the first instance of capital punishment being 
inflicted upon the nobles since the year 810. Shirakawa 
also sent his rival [and brother] into exile. Kyomori 
beheaded his uncle Tadamasa, and Yoshitomo beheaded 
his own father, Tameyoshi. Yorinaga, the canse of all 
this bloodshed, was killed in the fight. He was Sudaijin, 
left great minister, at the time of his death. 

Some three years later, in the twelfth month of the year 
1159, began the so-called War of Heiji [a.n. 1159-60] 
between the Minamoto [Gen] and Taira [Hei] factions, 
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originating in the jealousy of Yoshitomo and Kiyomori. 
The Gen were defeated, and a month later Yoshitomo 
himself was slain. The victorious Kyomori spared the 
son of Yoshitomo—the famous Yoritomo—but sent him 
into exile. The power of the Fujiwara was completely 
broken, and Kyomori caused himself to be made Prime 
Mimster under a new title, Daijodaijin [& BK E1, 
and divided half the realm among his kinsmen and followers. 
More than once he put the ex-Mikado himself—Shirakawa 
—in prison, and finally caused the Mikado Takakura 
[4.p. 1169-80] to abdicate in favour of his son by 
Kyomori’s daughter. Crowds of nobles were banished or 
beheaded, and the whole land seethed with resentment. 
A rebellion broke out in Idzu under the leadership of 
Yoritomo, durin g which Kyomori died. The Taira party 
were utterly defeated in the great sea-fight of Dan-no-ura 
[near Shimonoseki], and almost exterminated by the ferocious 
policy of the victor, Yoritomo, who was a statesman, saw 
the unwisdom of the system followed by the Fujiwara and 
Kyomori of allowing the provincial nobles to depend upon 
the Court rather than upon themselves, and inaugurated 
the Kamakura Shogunate [a.p. 1185), under which the local 
governors were converted into 4e-win [retainers] of his 
own family. In-1221 the ex-Mikado Toba II got together 
an army and tried to overthrow the Kamakura power. He 
Was unsuccessful, and was banished to the island of Ohi, 
where he died. This Toba II feommonly known as Go 
Toba no In, the retired Emperor Toba II] was the only 
Mikado, from the seventh century at least, to the restoration 
of 1867-8, who showed any independence. He was an able 
soldier, and equally versed in the arts of making sword- 
blades and peetry. It was he who made the author of the 
Hojoki a member of the Chamber of Poesy. 

Such was the history of the twelfth century, in the latter 
half of which and beyond the author of the Hojoki lived. 
One can easily understand his desire to withdraw himeelf 
from such scenes of confusion and bloodshed as were almost 
daily enacted in his time. It was out of no feeling of 
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loyalty that men like Chimei, Saigyo, or Yoshida Kenko 
retired from the world: it was mainly out of disgust at the 
turbulence of the age, and disappointment under the loss 
of office, rank, and emoluments with the changing fortunes 
of the factions that strove for mastery. Indeed, the much 
vaunted ching! [ 9@] of medisval Japan is largely a myth. 
Tt was prized as a rare virtue. We have seen that nephews 
beheaded uncles, sons fathers, brothers banished brothers, 
and nobles rebelled against the emperors, sent them into 
exile, deposed them, and with the help of mercenary bands 
kept the land im a continuous welter of civil war. The 
foundation of the Kamakura Shogunate did not ‘end this 
unhappy condition of the State, which endured, indeed, with 
occasional intervals of peace, until Tyeyasu affirmed his 
supremacy by the second storming of the castle at Ozaka. 

Saigyo, who, unlike Chomei, was a family father, lets the 
truth escape from him in the following stanza :-— 


Shiba no tho ni To the wattle hut 

mi wo ba kokoro no my soul hath 

saaot-Kite enticed my body ; 

kokoro wa mi mi mo alas! my body 

sowann narikert, there beareth not my sonl. 


Of the details of Chomei's life not much is known : it was 
probably uneventful after his retirement, The following 
stanzas will give some idea of his poetic power and cast of 
thought. They are taken from a book called Kamo no 
Chomei shin, % { 8) 4#—The Poems of Chimei— which 
has his signature appended with the date 1 Shogen (a.n. 1207). 


MOON AND SEA, 


Kunz wo nats The orb undimmed 

kagami to miyste that shineth like a mirror,' 
seiiiees- ake -ane the clear moon ! 

momotabi migaku the white waves of oocan 
ehtlek shiva do burnish it innumerously ! 


L Of white metal. The restless waves are even poliehine : | 
Sider ote 2 polishing the reflected 
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THE MUEMUR OF THE CICADAS AT THE DEPARTURE OF 


ACTUMK. 
Ali shitau Of Autumn loving 
mushi no koe koso cicadas now the murmur 
yowant nare more feeble groweth ; 
tomaranu mone ta this empty world how fleeting 
tare La oshieaha. who taught these [tiny] 
creatures ? 


THE EARLIEST S0FT EAINS OF WINTER. 


Olo suru mo Those pattering drops ! 
tabishiit mona to like sound of fulling-board ! 
maki no ita.ni they wake in me 

omot shiraserta a sense of solitude— 

Aateu shigure kana. those first Winter showers. 


WINTER MOONSHINE ON SHRINE AND TEMPLE. 


Itsuwari two Through sacred fringe 

wakite togamurts from holy shrine that wardeth 
shime no welt ni every falsehood, 

Airu to na mie zo dare not, O moon of Winter, 
Juya no yo no teuki. to counterfeit day's glory. 


THE WEARINESS OF LIFE. 


Sumi wadinu Fatigued with living, 

ta sawa koyemu my spirit fain would cross 
Shide no yama the hill of Shide*; 

tats dani oya no e’en thus I should 

ato wo fumubeku, my father’s footsteps follow. 


The above was probably composed upon the failure to 
obtain his father’s post of warden of the Kamo shrine. 
A frend, one Sukemitsu, sent him the following sensible 
quintain in reply :-— 

' The sound af beati ating cloth on a board to make it supple—a frequent motive 


in old Japanese poetry, 
* The hill in Hades all souls must cross. 
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Sumi sre Scorn not to live, 
Shide no yama of fatal Shide ; 
kono yo ni oya no but in this world of men 
ato wo koro fume. thy father’s footsteps follo 
A CLOUD OF BLOSSOMS IN A PICTURE OF THE PURE LAND 
(JODO = PARADISE), 
Taeeu chiru Ah! yonder blossoms 
hana no arikers fill the happy scene for ever ; 
Jurusato no alas! my village 
tume mo sakura mo the spray of plum and cherry 
wahi ya hito toki. but seeth to see them wither, 
OBLIVION OF THE GLORY OF WEST!: THE BEAUTY OF 
MOONRISE. 
Ase yuu mi In either twilight, 
nishi wo somukayi upon the west my back 
to omsedomo ne'er would I tum; 
truki matsu hodo wa yet when the moon is rising 
¢ koso mukawane, I cannot westwards look! 
So delightedly does he contemplate the rising moon that 
he forgets he is turning his back on the quarter where iv 
Paradise lies. « 
1 Parndise is in the west, the moon rises in the east. 
| | 
' 
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xX. 
THE MANAVULU-SANDESAYA. 


TEAT AND TRANSLATION, 


Br LIONEL D. BARNETT, M.A., D.Lirr., M.R.A.8. 


FHE Manavulu -sandesaya, or in Pali Mahanagakula - 
- sandesa, which to-day first reaches the Western reader, 
is a little Pali poem of somewhat singular character. It is 
im the form of a poetical epistle, in the style of high dyn. 
It is dated from Mahanagakula (Manavulu), a city of Ceylon. 
After long and occasionally complicated panegyrics upon 
this city, a local Buddhist monastery, and the mahdthera 
Nagasena residing in the latter, it proceeds to describe in 
similar strains the city of Arimaddanapura (Pugama, the 
modern Pagan), the emperor Siri-Dhammaraja who bears 
rule therein, a monastery built by the latter near his capital, 
and a distinguished maidthera named Kassapa- Sangha - 
akkKhita who dwells there. Then follows an address from 
Nagasena to Kassapa, in which Nagasena mentions that he 
has received a letter from Kassapa through a minister Nana, 
apparently containing a request. The poem here practically 
Comes to an end. Five verses follow, containing greetings 
to a certain Siriputta and an exhortation to reform the 
Church in Pagan as it had been reformed in Ceylon by 

arakrama-bihu; but as these verses are in part grossly 
corrupt, as they are singularly feeble and debased in style, 
and as they are ignored by the Sinhalese translator of the 
rest of the poem, we are justified in regarding them with 
suspicion, Either they are altogether spurious, or they are 
a rough draft which the poet never worked out. The poem 
is thus a mere fragment. 


466. THE MANAVULU-SANDESAYA. 


The author obviously is not Nagasena himself, but 1s 
probably a monk of his school. The whole significance of 
the work lies in its topical character; it bears upon the 
historical events of the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
can only be the work of a contemporary. 

At that time Pagan, still the leading state in Burma, was 
im close contact with the metropolitan church of Ceylon. 
Details of these relations are given in the inscription of 
Dhammacheti,' and it suffices here to point out that in 
1250 a.p. there existed in Pagan two great divisions, the 
Perima or old Church and the Sitala or Sinhalese Church, 
which had been recently introduced from Ceylon. Ananda 
Thera, a leader of the latter party, died at Pagan in 1245. 
Towards ‘the end of the thirteenth century, however, the 
Church in Pagan declined in importance as the empire of 
Pagan bantened to its fall. No poet in the fourteenth 
century or later could describe Pagan in the language of 
our author. 

Qur author calls the king of Pagan Siri-Dhammardja. 
This is an abbreviated form of Siri-fribiucandditya-pavara- 
pendita-dhammardja, the regular title of the Pagan kings. 
The king who bore it from 1211 to 1234 a.p. was Uzani, 
who was son of Narapati-sithi, and is also known as 
Jeyasinga (Zeya-theinksa), Nan-daung-myo, and Tilo-min-lo. 
His successor was Kya-swa (1234-1250), followed by another 
Uzana. Any one of these three may be the king gonsen 
by our poet; the facts which we shall next review sueves 
that it is the first or the second of these monarchs to we 
he refers. 

Kassapa Mahathera is an interesting figure whom I restore 
with much pleasure to literature from the ruins of his home. 
At Siri-paccaya (Thiri-piteaya), hard by Pagan, among the 
ruined masses of monastic buildings there is a group that 
still bears the name of Shin-katthaba, the Reverend Kassapa. 
This was the monastery of Maha-kassapa, who in the middle 
of the thirteenth century was one of the leaders of the 





1 See aleo Maddcamaa, lexx, 6 f, 
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Church in Pagan. An inscription found here! states that 
in Nadaw 606 Sak. (av. 1244) Min Hla built a large 

mastery for the residence of the Reverend Maha-kassapa, 
cd gave an estate for the maintenance of the establishment. 
This apparently was an addition to the previous establish- 
ment; for the latter, according to our poet, was originally 
founded by the king, and the same inscription records other 
gilts to the monastery of Maha-kassapa, of which the first 
is dated Pyatho 599 Sak. (a.p. 1237-8). Two other in- 
scriptions, dated 604 Sak. (a.p. 1242), mention a similar 
gift of land to his monastery;* while another document 
records the foundation of another monastery in 599 Sak. 
(a.D. 1237) and the dedication of slaves for its service in the 
presence of Maha-kassapa and Dhammasiri-subhiti.? To 
bear witness to such dedications was a function that even 
kings and great nobles did not despise. 

Even the minister Nina mentioned in our poem seems to 
have left his name upon the monuments of this period ; for 
an imscription dated 599 Sak. (a.n. 1237) records the con- 
struction of a grotto and monastery by a minister named 
Nana Pi-si and the dedication of slaves and land for its 
maintenance." 

We cannot lay any stress upon the dubious verses 57-62; 
but it may be remarked that about this time there was a 

stinguished friar in Pagan, Sariputta surnamed Dhamma- 
site who may be the Sariputta of v. 59° Parakrama- 
bahu’s reformation of the Church, to which v. 62 alludes, 
is a commonplace, and suggests no conclusions, 

In this period the town of Manavuju or Mahinagakula 
was also important. It had been the seat of Kittisiri Megha, 
and Pardkrama-bahu I made it the capital of the surrounding 
province.® Subsequently it lapsed into insignificance, and 








| Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and dea (Rangoon, 1892), x, No. 15, p. 240. 
» Lnscriptions of Pagan, ete., iv, No. 3, p. 117, and vii, No. 16, p. 184. 
7 Inscriptions of Pagan, etc., iii, No. 6, p- 101. 
* Inscriptions of Pagan, ete., vii, No. 14, p. 181. 
* Sce Forchhammer, Tie Jardine Prize, BP. 20 ff. 
* Mahdvomea, \xi, 24; Ixxii, 118 ff. ; Ixxv, 21. 
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it exists no longer. The fame of Nagasena likewise seems 
to have been short-lived; his memory indeed 1s apparently 
preserved only in this little poem. 

In editing the text I have used four Sinhalese palm-leaf 
MSS., which were formerly in the collection of the late 
Mr. Hugh Nevill. They are— 


A. Text with a fairly old and scholarly sannaya (i.e. text 
analysed and interpreted in Sinhalese); written in — 
a Low Country hand by a clumsy and somewhat 
illiterate scribe, about 1800. 15 folios. 

Bh. Text with same snnaya, fairly correctly written in 
a neat small hand of the early nineteenth century. 
11 folios. 

(. Text with same sannaya, copied recently from A or 
a near ancestor of A, 14 folios, 

D. Text only; carelessly and ignorantly written ; repre- 
sents the same tradition as B, and hence is of no 
independent value. 6 folios. 


As A, B, and O give the text of each stanza twice, firstly 
by itself (samAifd-text) and secondly with its interpretation 
in the sannaya (pada-text), I denote the readings of the 
former by .A*, B+, and *, and those of the latter as A, B», 
und C*, The pada-text often varies from the samhild-text, 
and is usually more correct. Italics denote conjectural 
alterations or additions. 

The critical notes are by no means exhaustive, for in such 
a small work it is needless to register all the confusions of 
similar letters which teem in Sinhalese MSS., and signify 
nothing. Hence I have usually ignored cases where an. 
obvious blunder in the sam/ifd 1s tacitly corrected in thas 
pada-text, or vice rerad, and generally I have recorded only 
salient divergences of the MASS. or irregularities of some 
slight significance. In the matter of spelling I have usually 
followed the tradition of B, D. 
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MANAVULU -SANDESAYA. 


udiccasampannakulacitamha' samiddhisamyogavibhisitamha. (1) 
-lankitthivadane vibhitisadane sataccasammanane 

yasmim sajjitatorane satarune sadhiina’ sadharane 
dhammaraimakule vilopavikale paccatthiduggacale 


framo ahu ramaniyyavibhavo datthabbasiro varo. (2) 
yasmim vihare yatipumgavanam eunatibhirubbahanatureva 
mahi samunnamitatoranoghabahabhir frocayate visidam. (3) 


suddhaduddhapatalam va valukipattam attahasitam va bhimiya 
bhati yattha muniviratiirajeppatthatorugunarenusannibham.? (4) 
ambare avilambanta dharisannihita thira 


pasada "bhivirocanti saradi va payodhara. (5) 
dipi jhiyanti rime saddhim sambuddhasinubhi? 
andhakara vigacchanti saddhim cittamalehi pi. (6) 


indindirinandanamadjarika mandinilindolitapallavagea * 

Samuggirantiva ghaninuragam anokaha samyatisangaladdham. (7) 

mandamandapavanaggakampita balasilavalaya vihatigame 

virayantir iva tungakiijite* jhananandanavibadhana bhayi. (8) 

usdirabhave kadalivanavali® cirassa nindaparipilita yahim 

vidhiya chaya yamipumgayanuga subhesini niina’ tapovan’ 
___ ajjhaga. (9) 

yasmim sammuasananubaddhahadaye atapine samyate 

‘neke samyamipumgave gunaganirame thirarambhine ? 

sevante vanavahinisucipayorange tarangakule 

ranganta mudumaruta kalaruté sikuntasankiijita. (10) 

evamvidhe carutare yvihire visuddhasaddhammaniketaramme 

ranadjayabaddhamanoratho hii thero mahanigacamii panito (11) 





1 AY, Bb, C> -deitamAd; A®, B+, Co, D -ooitamAd. 
* A®, Bs, Cs, D -nirajdpa-: Ab, BY, Co -mirajapa-. 
? A, © sinibhi, 


7 A, 0, D <iramBhite, 
* After thera A adds naro, © naro. 
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nissango danadharasurabhi gunaganadhoranarohanaddho 
sikkhikiruifapuiiassavanavisaranaghinitaghanurenii 
yo hii vanikarenii ranaranakamahivaranoddaranaya 
paiiatinnorudanto samanamani mahagandhamitanganago. (12) 
saikhindukundahuraharamunaélanila-! 
bhagirathisalilanimmulakittipure 
yasmim vasantakulite? pavijambhamiane 
samphullalakkhin upayanti tapovanani. (13) 
abet sirasi a buddhapadaravinde ® 
ats hat tata ‘phitvandinitakitthi 
natati caranarange lokamolinam ali. (14) 
muttagunatte pi guna mahaggha nea dighasutta na sarandhavutta 
niharabhanai na pi somabhive na silapaini na kapiladhari. (15) 
janappasada viya yassa sara sudhabhisitta viya candabhaso* 
suroruhiliva sakesaravali gunanuragena guna vibhisita. . (16) 
na candakantipalavantiniyjhara na candapadaé na ca candanaddavi * 
na ceva harabharana na niyare samantato yassa yatha gunavali. (17) 
lankay’ abharano gunoghusarano dhammakare torano 
kummaggavarano® visuddhacarano so ‘yam asadharano 
tanhakilavidarano ranaranavyaparanodarano 
dhammappitisurapagaviharano eravano varano. (18) 
tejoguna civaralakkhanena parissajantiva’ tanum samanta 
durasado yena yamissaro so sasenamiérena pi duddamenna. (19) 
ea yato patutaram munikomudani 
niharabhanulasitena hiladayino 
0 <7 ees a ont 
candguseno® pi hiladaye janam ghannurigo Pi pajdsu nimmame 
yamabhiramo pi durasado sada virtilhamulo pi ca aprasam 

1 A®, C* -ndlom, 

2 So B, D, A*, C*; A®*, C® -tulite (or -fuline). 

3 Should we read -dd f 

ae nate tncannmdnd eae but oe: - rer Sa sma ‘« like the moon's 

‘A, B,C, D condanandard, 

© Should we read dvm- 

7 A‘, C* parisayan- : A*, C* parmatyan=; the latter may be right. 

* Somi- As (originally, but corrected), C.D. 

* Hildidayo A (originally, but corrected), c, D 
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pano sadhammissarasasanassa nibaddhakaccho kalisasanassa 
niketabhiito tapasadhanassa siridharo sissapasidhanassa. (22) 
 jambuddipavare nirfpadakare nissesakosikare 
velavellitasigarorulahuripakaragopayite 
dhammadissar abodhimangalarhare L Vij japagasagare 
sadhtdarasaroruhakaravare bhikiminisekhare (23) 
dosirimaddinasamunnatanamadh eyyo? 
simpannakosaparivaramahakuladdho 
sabbipabhogaparipunnagahabhiramo 
dhammabhirimajanavissamanassamo hi. (24) 
jinavaratanuja® gunabhiruhabhi parahitanirata sahitavahita 
sucaritacaritopasamabharana sacaTanasurasiruhamandanato (25) 
kamalakaratam upanenti hi yam satatam sukhita subudha vibudha 
‘mara Viya nandanamajjhagata mudita "bhiramanti hi yattha 
gata. (26) 
dese tasmim vimalakamaladevimiladhivase 
pilra varopanatavividhodiramuttadisire 
uddhe* nanajanadhanabhara bhiimibhedabhisaike 
“inpannanga sujanabharana rajadhani ahosi. (27) 
surodageavisilasilavalayo yassam sudhimandito 
akkhisangamaman galavutasitappalambapattavali 
pindibhiiya padakkhinahitatanii kittippabandho yatha 
bhipalassa virdjate patidisam gantva disogunthitam.* (25) 
pasado himaselakiitadhavalo bhipalamilalayo 
kiltagaraparamparacitasirorahgappasangakulo 
‘devindassa vinindati® ppatidinam palambahemavali 
devinandananandanabhiramane eravanam viranam. (29) 
toranesu ca baddhakinkinijalajataranitena harinim? 
‘Tangakelicaturo va maruto giyate va nagaripatiyasam. (30) 














' A® -ddhi-, corrected to «ddi- : A‘, H, D -ddi-; 0 -idihi-, 
* Dosdra- A, © (in As orig. dondri-); sedari- D, 

; A, B, C, Db -fanuyd, 
a 


A, B, Caddho . . . shitmibheddbhiondke (D @ = » » “sonbe) : 
the ema Bb ect n by the Sinh, ioe wT 


* Te. in Sanskrit dig-araginthitim. C> has -ti, A>-to altered to -tam, D <to. 
© B, D mingita. ; 2s 
* A, B, C, D Adrini or -wi = ‘but the Sinh, treats the word as epithet of -yesem, 
which must be o feminine, as apparently in ¥. 49. i 
‘HAS. LO05, Is 
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danambudharaparipanapinita mattadvipanam ghanadanapankile — 
gandatthale baddhepada' silimukha nibaddhajhankararavepa 

_ ‘dyare. (31) 
turangama kinkinijalabaddha jaighalavegena vijambhamani 
saddayaménh vil wlcomanips ar sthassabhanussa turaigaminam. (32) 
madhukaranikarinam panagararavinda * 
tataruhatarusiichiatijalipeyatoya 
vividhavihagakilagayanikeliranga 
sisiramadhuranira pokkharafifio ramenti. (33) 
kokilalikulamafijusiijita maiijarijarajapuiijarajita : | 
rucirakimaratiditactitaka raifijayanti yuvino va kanane. (d4) 
evamvidhe vividharammavibhitisare 
tatthirimaddanapure paraduppasayhe 
samantamolimaniraijitapadapitho * 
@hammena sasati bhuvam siridhammaraja. (35) 
yen’ indriyani sakalini vasikatani 
dhamme pi so "bhiramate nijamandire va 
molim yathivahati saighapadaravinde. (36) 
khaggayatthi ranakelidohaja yassa panisarasiruhe thita 
veravirabhatacittakotara vutthita® va ghanadhimasantati. (37) 
kim cittam yadi sindhuvarijathare dhavam bhujangilayam 
jhatvanaribhatatavi® na samito' dubbaratejonalo® 
cittam na ppalayuggadidhitimahimattandacandattana 
yam * cena ganged Meomanaaga naseti nissesnto. (38) 
yasappabandha saradabbhasubbha " dasa dis" "bhippasaranti yassa 
kavina’ vackyatavitavans picuppabandha viya vippakinna. (39) 











the, 
‘ A B, c D jAatedmari-, dividing jfAstedma ari-: the Sinh. also suggests 


7 A (1B, Cs, D annino: CY samito, 
* C, Dduddhdra-; but A, B, and the Sink. confirm our reading, 
® A® C* santendri-; EB, D yan fenapi-. 
1® B ambha-; {ho Sinh, translates **mass of clouds.” 
i Should we read died danthiippaseranci ? 


ML 
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rajindiramangaladappanena! tivaggalakkhiratimandirena 
naradhirajena manobhiramo akari aramavaro ularo. (40) 
pakaramandalaparikkhitagehapali? 
ramma sudhadhayalita valita jutihi 
_ khiramburasiparimanthanavegajata ° 
phenavaliva nibida* lahariviniddha. (41) 
yoganuyogadigunoditena vikampita samyaminam ganena 
ubbandhita papabhata va yattha dhaja ca tm’ accunnatatorunesu.5(42) 
pabhatakale himabindusandani vihangamodiritanadanadita 
tapodhananam tapatejatajjita rudanti mafiie pavana vanilayo, (43) 
Kamalini ¢’® alinilasaroruha surasasarasasarasamandana 
avirasa virasifapatapaha’ tapavanopavanodaraharini.® (44) 
tahim vihare viharam yasassi taponiketo gunasannivaso 
$0 sangharakkhitam itiritanimadheyyo thero maha sakalalokaki- 
ritapado. (45) 
kundavadata kavikanthahara disambaradambaravippakinna 
Yasappabandha sanaramaro pi te giyi loko katakannapiro.® (46) 
yadi ppavalambudhikhirasagara samam careyyum bhuvane samantato 
tato ‘nukubbanti disasu vitthata yasappabandha tapatejavellita. (47) 
pavalagangahi vilobhitajjuti virijate patthatatejasantati 
pakasitum kutkumapafkilepanam disaiganapinapayodharopari. (48) 
‘Yo yasamantasekena™ nibbapeti jagattayam 
dhammaramsabhisekena abhisandeti minavam. (49) 
vasanti yasmim karunidayo guna sirinikete viya rajamandire 
asangacari tu yasoparampara caranti loke kutiyam va pindita. (50) 
gunanam anto ca na dissate me sarasvati sidati mandabhaga 
‘na maijaribharapalambasikhe vaso ’tthi pangussa hi silaraje, (51) 


Sy, B,C, D -:ndard-. In the next syncs BY haa ahari. << Poy a 
eet may possibly be right, supposing the poet's grammar to be vitiated by the 
vernacular (the Sink, kins here Aeféyi, both active aud passive). 

* B, OC -parikhitta-, and so apparently the Sink. 

? A -porimanthang-: 0 -prramanthand-; B, D -pearipanthana-, 

‘ A, B, C, D wikhida, 

® Corru A, B*, C, D agree in reading mace- (B* mend-), and the Sinb. 
construes it as if it were aoc- (i.e, aty-) ! 

* A, B,C, Dm; the Sink. suggests ¢’. | 
Re B, C virasipatapahd (D -tapanddad) ; the Sinh, has “‘allaying unpleasant 

' faponopardnod=, Bo tapecanod-, D taparenoparedara., 

" B,D “kann ; A, 0 -kanaw-. 

1 A‘, (i iad ' A‘, th viii. : B, D yaad-, 





LAMA a b 
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tam - oaeeaheoem bruviti! gunasekhar 
dubbardnaiguvitThatataralatard oadharepadhantcs 
haradharabhirama manighinivalayaveladibbayudhali * 
yijjucchayasanatha sanakharakaraka mararajambudali 

nilam yamcittakekim pacalitukarane * patu tuyham sa dhiro. (53) 
lasati tuhinaramsi punnsrams! nistyam 

lasati divasabhige bhanuma *nantabhanu 

hasati kamalasandam pattagimhanakale 

jayati yativaro "yam sabbada merudhiro. (54) 
niccam siriramanamangalamandirena 

pinami te caranapallavasekharena 

dittappabhapatalapallavitodarena 

devasuroragasiromanibhassarena. (55) 
bhadantapada pohitam* hi pannam aniya dattam gunarukkha- 





penn 

fianabhidhanena padhanina yam samaggasamaggiraso’ va tam me.(56) 
disvana pannam tava bhripmargem sutvana sandesam ularapiti 
jato ’mhi sammanansbhajananam ayacana pitivasikarot. (57) 
[pavarana® hoti? yadatthikena yen ‘atthi attho pahinanti pannam 
sampadayissama® yathabalam tam thiraya samaggi na bhedaniya.(58) 
siriputtassa pucchania kusalam ‘kusalesino 
puiifiam parinayissima ° sdsanatthitikamino. (59) 


api jitam saiigime pariccajjam idam kusalabbatam 
patija jivitamayam dhammaratam hi dullabham." (60) 





1 C bra-, D bra. 
2 C -ghina-, 
a Ab, Be -horepo; At, C* -harano, 
‘A, B,C, D -padimihitam (B* twice Aitam). 
‘ Ay B, C, D semagyi-, the Sinh. viel é€ qlll,"* 
7AM, C iheti. 
* A,B, 0, D sanmead-, 
* B parigdy-; D parinay-; A, C parindmay-, 
” # sada vie if Va ngs = A-didimi. TD omits all. 
i Bo apparently owere©r, saad came (F), and 0 B has 
f m idem ku? sntabh » D fsirita Bata 
jw nhiass firitam seine oe Siem soyagamene =... atlabhom 
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bhadantapadiina’ samipacari ye! buddhabhikkhi panamitvaneham * 

na ceva* puccham hi (na datudeyyam)‘ dadami pulifiani viraiiji- 
tani, (61) 

saddhim parak ram abhujena mahibhujena 

sangho visodhayi yathi jinasasan’ettha 

tumhe pi tattha siridhammanaradhirajam 





adaya sisanavaram suvisodhayatha. (62) ] 
TRANSLATION. 


(1) [Sent] from the pleasant city called Mahanigakula, 
which is thronged with crowds of mighty elephants, formed 
by the gathering of families of exalted estate, and adorned 
by the presence of fortune. 

(2) In this, which is as it were the face of the Lady 
Lanka,’ a seat of splendour, a place of constant entertainment 
possessing ornamented archways, with youthful folk, where 
righteous men form a general population delighting in the 
Law, free from raids, a mount unsurmountable by foemen, 
there is a noble Pleasance of delightful splendour and notable 
richness. 

(3) In this Close the Earth, being as it were faint from 
supporting the exceeding weight of the virtues of the noble 
ascetics, displays her weariness by throwing up crowds of 
archways as her arms.® 

(4) Here a strip of sand gleams like a mass of pure milk, 
like the Earth’s smile, in semblance as pollen from the broad 
and far-spread pistils of lotuses, which are the virtues of 
valiant sages,? 


tA, B,C ye ye: D yo ye. 
* D tehamn, 


2 A, C namevs; D tam eve, 

- teri words are found only in D, Ser. 

* Sinhal are fond of comparing no city to the jewelled face of the 
or of Lanka - ‘aera Spies sea aatp, Fotbe ha : 

_ bhiimikiminiya sidhu manditam vadanam viya. 

* Ci. Buddhaecarita, viii, 37. 

* Gwyo = ‘pistil" ond + virtue,’ The point is strengthened by xireja, which 
FUpgests nis-rayae, 
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(5) Its temple-buildings shew like autumnal clouds which, 
instead of dallying in the sky, have fixed themselves firmly 
in the earth.! 

(6) In this Pleasance lamps are burned while the sons 
of the Enlightened One meditate;* and darkness is 
dissipated, together with the defilements of the mind. 

(7) Its trees, whose blossoms delight the bees,? and whose 
twig-tips are fluttered by gentle breezes, breathe forth na 
it were an intense devotion‘ gotten from attachment to the 
ascetics, 

(8) Stirred by the edge of the gentle wind, the young 
trees’ circles as it were keep off the shrilly piping birds in 
fear lest they should disturb the delights of meditution, 

(9) Here, affording shade, stands a plantain-grove, which 
is as though, after long repining at the reproach of its 
saplessness,’ it had at length attached itself to the noble 
ascetics and come to the hermitage in desire of good works. 

(10) Soft winds, tender-voiced, full of birds’ SOILS, 
dancing on the wave-thronged stage of the forest-rivers’ 
pure waters, do service® here to many noble ascetics, whose 
hearts are fixed upon contemplation, who are zealous,’ self- 
disciplined, delighting in all the virtues, resolute in their 

(11) Such is the charming Close, pleasant us being the 
abode of the pure Good Law, where dwells the famous elder, 
the great Nagasena, whose desires are fixed upon conquest 
in the Strife.* 


1 The same motaphor as in ittana-galu-camsa, i, 7. | 

“Sg ‘pide altar the double meaning of jAdyanti, signifying both * are 
* The words are chosen to suggest Jnvdre and Naondana, 
‘ Ghendeurdga means both ‘intense devotion’ and ‘thick reddenine* 

pollen floating in the air). In ita ethical sense annriga is a phase of pa em 
2 As so offen, the plantain (Mfwaa sopientions) 18 tuken na fenie af - 

of life from its apparent lack of sap. pital of the vanity 
* The winds are. com to dancing and singing girls: their sinew ia ¢ 

sive, thelr adioets the hari wirls; their stage is the 
1 Atipine is as kelasayon tavennded eiryd Gti, «hay 

suming the wae 405 pices having valour con- 
* So the senmeya ; the strife is with tho Kileaas, 
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(12) He is without attachment (without fixed place), 
fragrant with the streams of charity (with streams of ichor), 
blest by being ruled (ridden) by guides (elephant-masters) 
in various virtues (reins), fearing not the atomic dust of 
sin (stirring up no atomic dust in the sky) because of the 
abundance of his mercifulness and righteous obedience 
(proper docility) from training, having the Goddess of 
Speech as his bride (having pleasant-voiced elephant-cows), 
possessing sharp and great tusks of knowledge in order to 
pierce the mighty elephants that war for Sin (that roar 
in battle), a jewel of ascetics (strong-voiced and jewelled),! 
a great Elephant-Bull. 

(18) When this flood of glory, spotless as the conch, the 
jasmine, Hara’s necklace, the lotus’ root, or the waters of 
Ganges, swells forth bestirred by Spring, the hermitage- 
forests assume a verdant splendour. 

(14) On his head sports the dust from the lotus-feet of 
the Buddha; in his throat as stage sports the Blessed One’s 
word as songstress; in his heart as stage sports the dancer 
meditation; about his feet as stage sports the line of the 
world’s diadems. 

(15) Even as threads of pearl-necklaces (as indeed void 
of unworth), his virtues (threads) are precious, allowing 
not of sloth (being not loosely strung) and being practised 
without fault (rounded without gaps) ; though he be of 
nature like the moon, he is not harsh of hand (though 
he shine as the moon, his beams are not frosty); he 
no trident in his hand (his hand deals not pain), he bears no 
skull (he is no foe of the bowl-bearers).” 


_ | This is interesting os presenting one of the roots which Western Orientalists 
wth wisdom athe astcoee ial,” but in fact sor Ren life outside 
| ata pathas, i miary sense samona is | by our as 
ae, eke eT ee ee yeed by pant 
* Nigasens, having been in v. 13 ‘compared l by a pun upon his name to an 
elephant, is now: likened to a ‘flood of glory.” Phe verso means that the 
hermitages in which at the end of the Spring he spends the russe or rainy season 
(July-August) are blessed by his pr ; 

9 Nagasena is contrasted with Siva. The Sinh. explains sifapani os secondarily 
means. ‘ortaring the body.’ Hapdiadhari is to be analysed secondarily os 
kapaladhe-ari. 
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(16) As wealth through the favour of the public, as the 
moon's rays in being bedewed with ambrosia, as rowa of 
lotuses with their lines of pistils, his virtues are enhanced 
by devotion to virtue. 

(17) Neither the streams oozing from the candrakante 
jewel, nor moonbeams, nor sandal-paste, nor necklaces can 
be applied [with such effect] as the series of his virtues, 

(18) An ornament of Lanka, a shelter of throngs of 
virtues, an archway in the home of the Law, restraining 
men from evil paths, pure in his ways is this extraordinary 
man, cleaving the banks of Desire, shattering the efforts of 
him that roars in the strife,! sporting in the celestial river 
of delight in the Law like the elephant Airavata. 

(19) Under the guise of the monk's robe brilliant qualities 
encompass as it were his body, whereby this prince of 
ascetics is proof against the assaults of Mara, though he 
be accompanied by his host and hard to subdue, 

(20) Brightly gladdening with dalliance as of the cool- 
rayed [moon] saintly men as lotuses wherever he be 
awaited,’ this Nagasena, prince of ascetics, is a flood of 
the radiance of glory making white the spacious vault of 

(21) Even with hosts of elephants,’ he will delight the 
people; though intensely attached to the folk (to offspring), 
he is unselfish ; though charming by reason of his discipline 
(though attractive to the Death-God), he is invincible ; 
though of spreading root, he is highly esteemed, 

(22) He is the life-breath to the empire of the Lord of 
his Law; his robes are girded up to chastise sin; he is 
« home of methods for mortification, and is resplendent 
with the ornament consisting of his disciples, 

(23) In the excellent Jambiidvipa, which wards off 
calamity and is a mine of all treasures, guarded by its 
bulwark of wide waves of the strand-encompassed ocean, 


1 Namely Kama. . 

* The Sinh. translates dad yato by @ 2 dithi yamheyakin, takin & iad an died. 

3 Le, even coming as an enemy. Secondarily to be analysed as oa », F 
“this Nagasena." nagaseng, 
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2 festal house for the Enlightenment of the first Lord of 
the Law, an ocean to the rivers of knowledge, an excellent 
home of lotuses consisting of good and noble men, a crown 
of the Lady Earth, 

(24) there is an abode giving repose to folk who delight 
in the Law; it has the exalted name “Crushing the Foe 
that is sin” (Arimaddana); it is rich in the presence of 
treasures, courts, and great families, and is delightful as 
fully providing for all enjoyments. 

(25) Sons of the excellent Conqueror, seats of the trees 
-of virtue, unresting for the welfare of others, heedful of 
their own weal, adorning righteous conduct and patience 
by the embellishment of the lotuses of their own feet 

(26) dwell in this spot, everlastingly happy, wise, and 
enlightened, and render it a home of Fortune, even as the 
immortals sport blissfully in the midst of Nandana. 

(27) In this region, which is the chief seat of the pure 
goddess Fortune, and in which are produced from the ocean 
‘a prime treasure of various noble pearls, wealthy, and 
suggesting a mine from its fostering manifold sorts of folk 
and wealth, there is a royal city which possesses the [seven] 
members! and nurtures worthy inhabitants. 

(28) In this [city] there shines a circle of firm, lofty, and 
‘spacious bulwarks skilfully adorned, which is like the mass 
(panegyric) of the monarch’s glory, as it forms in every 
direction a veil for the quarters of the sky, displays a series 
of drooping white flags (contains brilliant and long 
pedigrees) strung out on account of the festival of his 
union with Fortune, and in its sum turns its form south- 
ward (presents its form in an attitude of reverence). 

(29) The monarch’s chief abode, a palace white as the 
peak of a snowy mountain, crowded by the presence of 
balconies accumulated by the succession of storeys, and 
displaying long lines of gold, cries shame every day upon 





' The seven sivas are enumerated in the nay BR erdy mndtyde avht Kodo 
rigfradurgabalini ca, which slightly diverges from the text of Manu ix, 294, 
and Yajinvalkya i, 352, 
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Devendra's elephant Airavata for sporting in the Nandana- 
park that delights the gods, 

(30) With the tinkling that arises from the throngs of 
bells fixed on the archways the wind, like one skilled in 
the sports of the stage, sings as it were the charming glory 
of the city’s lord. 

(31) The bees, delighted with drinking streams of ichorous 
fluid (streams of the waters of largesse), and having their 
feet sticking on the hot elephants’ cheeks muddied with 
thick ichor, may be known by the noise of the humming 
which they make. 

(32) The horses, having crowds of bells attached to them 
and moving about with rapid spring, clamour as it were 
against the Sun’s steeds faring through the sky. 

(33) Delightful are its lotus-pools, whose flowers are Ss 
taverns to swarms of bees, whose water is drunk up as in 
their hollowed hands by the branches of the trees growing 
on the banks, which are as stages for various birds’ play of 
sport and song, and possess cool sweet waters, 

($4) Sweetly sounding with swarms of cuckoos and bees, 
Tuddied with masses of pollen arising from their blossoms, 
the mango- trees, messengers of delightful love- dalliance, 
inspire love like damsels in its grove. 

(35) Such is the city Arimaddana, essence of various 
delightful glories, invincible to foes, in which the blest 
Dharmaraja, whose footstool is ruddied by the jewels in the 
diadems of his barons, rules the earth with righteousness. 

(36) He has subdued all his sense-organs by present 
practice of wisdom, mercy, and [other] qualities: he delights 
also in the Law as though it were his own palace, and wears 
the lotus-feet of the Church like a diadem. 

(37) His sword-blade, longing for war's play, stands in 
his lotus-hand like a column of thick smoke irisine from the 
hollow which is the heart of hostile warriors, 

(38) What wonder, if his flame of irrepressible splendour, 
burning up forests of hostile warriors, ryshos through the 
bowels of the rivers’ waters to the home of the Nagas, and 
is not quenched? The wonder is that by this fire, which 





Fi 
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is im its nature fierce as a mighty sun gleaming grimly on 
a Day of Wrath, he does not utterly consume the ocean 
(store of tears) of his foes’ brides. 

(39) The panegyrics of his glory, lustrous as autumnal 
clouds, go forth to the ten quarters of the sky, and ut the 
long wind-sweep of bards’ song are scattered abroad like 
masses of cotton. 

(40) This emperor, who is a festival mirror for imperial 
Fortune and a home of dalliance for prosperity in the three 
orders,’ has made a stately, agreeable, excellent Pleasance. 

(41) Delightful, white as ambrosia (whitened with skilful 
craft), encompassed with lustre, is its row of buildings girt 
by the circle of bulwarks, like a serried billow-crowded line 
of foam arising from the force of the churning of the 
Milk-Ocean. 

(42) Here on the exceedingly lofty archways banners are 
strung up and made to flutter, like the warriors of Sin 
(made to tremble and scattered), by the band of ascetics, 
which is exalted in qualities such as the practice of spiritual 

(43) At time of dawn the rows of the woods, dripping 
with drops of rime and noisy with eries uttered by birds, 
moan in the wind,* as though threatened, I trow, by the 
fires of the ascetics’ mortifications. 

(44) The lotus-pool has blossoms black with bees, and is 
adorned with piping water-fowl and sweet blossoms ;? it is 
pleasant of taste, allaying the arid sun’s heat, and gladdening 
the recesses of the hermitage-park. 

(45) In this Close dwells the famous Elder Friar, an 
abode of mortifications and home of excellences, hight by 
name Sanigharakkhita, whose feet ure a diadem to the 
whole world. 

_ (46) The masses (panegyrics) of his glory, pure as 
jasmine, like the pearls round poets’ throats, spread abroad 


: Hips diarma, artha, and idma. 
ae axe pavend as ablative; the Sinh, regards it os adjective, meaning 
Aamannded poran dti, “having uniform wind.’ 

3 Soreaa a3 referring to the birds is ‘noisy,’ as referring to the flowers ‘ sweet.” 
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with the pomp of the Sky-quarters’ robes; the world, gods 
and men alike, sing them and make of them ear-jewels. 

(47) If a sea of coral and an ocean of milk were to go 
together round about the world, then the masses of his glory 
encompassed by fires of mortification which are spread out 
in the sky-quarters would rival them. 

(48) The far-spread column of his splendour, having 
a radiance allured to it from streams of coral, shines so as 
to reveal the smearing of saffron-paste upon the full bosoms 
of the Ladies of the Sky-quarters. 

(49) He bedews the three worlds with the enchanted 
waters of his glory, and causes an anoimtment of the radiance 
of the Law to stream upon mankind. 

(50) In him, os in a king's palace wherein fortune dwells, 
reside compassion and the other qualities; but the series of 
his glories, going about in the world without fixed abode, 
are crowded together in it as though in a hut. 

(51) I behold not the bound of his excellences; my 
hapless Muse faints. A lame man has no control over the 
mighty tree, though its branches droop with the load of its 
blossoms. 

(52) To this Elder Friar Kassapa, the Elder Friar 
Nagasena, who is crowned with excellences, thus speaks 
with salutation. 

(53) May you be protected by that stout one, the peacock 
of whose mind could not be stirred by the line of King 
Mara’s clouds, which were all quivering with the strokes of 
irrepressible Love's blasts and bore deep passion for their 
waters, which were charming with necklaces as showers and 
had as encompassing rainbows circles of jewel-rays, which 
possessed the radiance of lightning and had in their own 

ails gleams of fire.’ 

(54) At night sports the full-rayed luminary of chilly 
ray ; by day sports the beaming [luminary] of endless rays ; 


t Referring to the temptation of the Buddha by the dough _ | 
are compared to clowds, fe influence of which upon the pease sae ri wha 
Ra-kara is‘ fire-ray" (aggimAi ro, says Saddhammakitti in his Ebel ene, : 
a Sanskrit Hidtesari-kosa says ras ca rd nile pahwanw bAdimde api dhane "pi ea), 
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in winter's season smiles the lotus-bed ; but ever triumphant 
is this excellent ascetic, firm as Meru. 

(55) Ever do I rejoice in the crown of the flower-buds of 
your feet, a festive abode for the dalliance of Fortune, whose 
hollows ate budding with masses of brilliant radiance, and 
which is illumined by the crest-jewels of gods, Asuras, 
and Nagas. 

(56) The missive-leaf sent from your Reverence’s feet, 
a leaf from the tree of virtue, which has been brought to 
me by the minister Nana, is to me as the essence of all 
completeness. 

(57) Seeing your most precious missive and hearing your 
message, I became exceedingly overjoyed; the requests of 
esteemed persons induce delight. 
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PISACA = "Myodaryos. 
Br G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Pu.D., D.Lrr. 


A® a contribution towards solving the question of the 

origin of the inhabitants of the North- Western 
Frontier of British India, ie., of Gilgit, Chitral, and 
Kafiristin, I would draw attention to the fact that several 
legends as to the early customs of these tribes point to 
cannibalism having once prevailed there. The interpretation 
of the word Pigdea os meaning ‘an eater of raw flesh,’ 
"‘Dyodayos, is well known. Some of the legends have been 
printed, and of these I do not propose to give more than 
a brief sketch, with references to the authorities. Others, 
hitherto unpublished, I shall give at greater length. 

Amongst the Shins of Gilgit the festival of the Winter 
solstice occupies un important place, On the second day 
the Taléni or torch festival is celebrated.' It 1s im com- 
memoration of the death of the tyrant Shiribadatt. The 
legend regarding him is given at length by Leitner,’ and, 
ior our present purposes, ita outline is as follows :— 

Shiribadatt was a descendant of the Yaksas, and ruled 
over Gilgit. He was a powerful magician, and terribly 
oppressed his subjects. One day his cook brought him 
some mutton broth of superlative excellence. On enquiry 
it turned out that it was made from the flesh of a sheep 
that had been suckled in its lambhood by a woman, and was 
therefore to all intents and purposes the flesh of a human 
being. The taste for this unnatural food was awakened in 
Shiribadatt, and he ordered that his kitchen should be 
regularly provided with children of tender age, whose flesh, 


* Biddolph, Trikes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 101 and 109. 
* Leitner, Dardisten in 1566-1896 and 1393, pp. 9 ff. 
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when converted into broth, would now alone appease his 
appetite. At first he was provided with the children and 
orphans of neighbouring tribes, but when this supply failed 
he compelled the inhabitants of Gilgit itself to give up their 
own children for slaughter. 

Relief came at the hand of a fairy who had become 
a human bemg by eating the kidneys and liver of a calf. 
He arrived at Gilgit, where the tyrant’s daughter fell in love 
with him, He persuaded her to ask her father the secret of 
the abiding-place of lis soul, and she finally wrested from 
the latter the information that his soul was in the snows, and 
that he could only perish by fire. The fairy prince called 
the inhabitants of the country to surround the castle with 
lighted torches (fa/én). Overcome by the heat, the monster 
leaped over the wall of his fortress, only to full into a pit 
which had been dug for him. The villagers ran up, threw 
their torches into the pit, and thus destroyed Shiribadatt- 
The fairy prince was then proclaimed king, celebrated his 
nuptials with the princess, and, as a sole tribute, exacted the 
offermg of one sheep, instead of that of a human child, 
annually from each of his subjects. The torch festival is in 
celebration of this deliverance. According to Leitner! the 
Dards of Gilgit had a reputation amongst the Kasmiris for 
cannibalism so late as the year 1866, and one Dard tribe will 
accuse another of the practice. They themselves confess to 
the custom of drinking the blood of a slain enemy.* 

Biddulph * gives an amusing story of a female demon who 
used to eat up the Gilgit people. A saint turned her into 
stone, and on going away warned the people to bury him 
when he died at the foot of the image, otherwise the statue 


' Le. 

3 The story of Shiribadatt has Rear of resemblance with the 
Mahd-weasima Jitaka, for o version of I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Froncis, In this the hero Brahma Dutta (the ‘ Datta’ is a curious 
coincidence) had been a Yaksa in o former birth. an accident of the 
cook-room he also reacquired the taste for human flesh and became a cannibal, 
He first ate up the | En te jail. When that supply was exhausted he 
ate his subj fe was then ex from his kingdom. I have to thank 
Professor Rhys Davids for first drawing my attention to this Jiteln. 
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would come to life again. The practically minded Gilgit 
people, to save themselves the trouble of looking for the 
corpse of the wandering ascetic, promptly chopped off his 
head, and buried him there and then. The statue (really 
an image of the Buddha) is still there to bear witness to the 
truth of the legend. 

Turning to the west of the Pisica country, we find similar 
traces of ancient cannibalism in Kiaifiristan. In the country 
of the Bashgal Kafirs! there was an enormous snake which 
used to eat travellers. The god Imra remonstrated with 
him, but im vain. Imra then decapitated the snake. 

The Wai Kifirs have an interesting legend of their origin 
and of why they worship their deity Trasken. Tere it is, 
literally translated from the version as given to me in their 
own language :-— 

“Formerly the Wai people dwelt in Jalilabid. Thence they 
migrated to Narang. They fled from there and dwelt in Caqansarii. 
Then they dwelt in Shakurik, which is near the Shigal country, 
Then they dwelt in Kumaritun and Samalam. Thence they came 
and dwelt in the Wai valley. 

“Tn the Wai valley there was a devil. Each year he took 
tribute from the Wai people. They counted houses, and turn and 
turn about o man was given him (to eat), In one house there 
were a boy and a girl, orphans, Their turn arrived, First the 
boy went, then the girl went, but the devil said, ‘They are very 
small, TIT will not take them.’ On this account the Wai people 
rebelled against the devil, and went about searching for the god 
Trasken. They found Trasken on Bimberi hill. He went with 
the Wai people, and killed the devil. Since then the Wai people 
have made their offerings to (i.c. have worshipped) Trasken.” 


Tn the south of the Kafir country, round about Laghman, 
are the Pashai Kafirs? They have u remarkable story about 
a cannibal princess which runs as follows. I translate 
literally :— 

“There was a king. He had one son and one daughter. The 
daughter was a cannibal (ddamkhor).- The brother fled from the 


' Robinson, Kijirs of the Hindy Kush, p. #85. 
* Dr. Hoernle has sugested to me a connexion between ‘ Pashai’ and 
Pisaca.” The connexion ts phonetically quite possible. 
7A. 1005, 19 


sister and lived with a woman in another country. He kept two 
dogs. Much time passed. He returned to his father’s city. There 
was no one there except his sister. (Apparently the lady had 
exhausted the entire available supply of her favourite food.) The 
sister prepared to eat him. She ate up his horse. The brother 
began to fear for his life. Then the sister said, ‘I will eat you.’ 
The brother said, ‘Good. Take a sieve. Bring it full of water 
from the river. Come back when you have made your teeth 
sharp.' The sister went (with a sieve) to the mver, but put 
a drum by him. She said, ‘Keep beating the drum.’ He caught 
a rat, and put it on the top of the drum. The rat jumped about, 
and so beat the dram, Then the boy ran away. When his sister 
came back, her brother was not there. She ran after him, When 
she got near him, he dropped a needle. The needle became 
a mountain. With much trouble she climbed it. Then he threw 
down salt. The salt became a mountain. With much trouble she 
climbed it. Then the brother threw down soap (sibin). The 
soap became a mountain. She climbed to the top of it also. Her 
brother climbed a tree. She arrived beneath the tree. Just as she 
was about to eat her brother, his dogs came. He said to the dogs, 
‘Kat her in such a way that not one drop of blood fall on the 
ground.’' In that instant the dogs tore her into little pieces.” 


From the above it appears that legends connected with 
cannibalism are very widely spread over the modern Pisaca 
country, and that in some instances they are intimately 
eonnected with basal traditions regarding national origin 
and national religion. This is thoroughly in agreement with 
the root-meaning of the word Pisdea, and supports other 
arguments based on linguistie considerations which have 
been elsewhere adduced to show that the Pisacas of Sanskrit 
literature belonged to this part of India. 


t Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, i, 355. 


XI. 
EPIGRAPHIC RESEARCHES IN MYSORE. 
By J, F. FLEET, 0.8. (Rerm.), Px. D., C.1E. 


‘OME seventeen years ago, the Government of Mysore 
inaugurated a new departure in archwology, the results 
of which have been greatly appreciated by those who are 
interested in exploring the ancient history of India. They 
appointed Mr. B. Lewis Rice, then their Secretary and 
previously their Director of Public Instruction, to be 
Director of Archwological Researches. And they made 
provision for the collection and publication by him, in 
a series of volumes entitled Epigraphia Carnatica, of the 
texts, with abstract translations and historical introductions, 
of all the inseriptional records of their territory. 

An idea shall be given further on, of the heavy nature of 
the task on which Mr. Rice is still engaged, and of the great 
value of the records which he has been bringing to notice. 
Meanwhile, we have to congratulate him wpon another sub- 
stantial advance towards the end of his work by the issue 
of volume viii,’ received quite lately, which disposes of the 
records, 1038 in number, of the Sorab, Sagar, Nagar, and 
Tirthahalli tilukas or subdivisions of the Shimoga district. 
And I propose to glance at some of the chief features of 
interest in this latest addition to our materials for work. 

* * I] # . 

The earliest records laid before us in this volume are, 

another copper-plate charter, from Hiré-Sakuna (Sb. 33),? 


‘. Evtanaraa Canxatica, by B. Lewis Brew, C.I1.E., Director of 
Tete foe Researches in Mysore, Vol. VIII; pansy io in the Shimoga 
District, Part ii. Bangalore; Mysore Government Central Press; 1904, 

: ding to a convenient system of abbreviation, laid out for the whole 
senes, “Sb, 33°" means inscription No, 33 of the Sorab taluka, The records 
are best referred to in this manner. as is done by Mr. Kioe himself in his 
introductions, ne when an actunl citation of page and line is necessary. 
But it is a drawback that the abbreviations have not been placed along the tops 
of the pages of the texts and translations. 
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of the Kadamba king Mrigesavarman of Vaijayanti, tr. 
Banawasi in the North Kanara district, Bombay Presidency, 
and a fragmentary stone inscription at Kavadi (Sb. 523) 
which mentions him and his son Ravivarman. 

On page 2 of his Introduction to the volume, Mr. Rice 
has offered a revised genealogical table of the Kadambas, to 
take the place of that given by him in vol. vi, introd., p. 4. 
Unfortunately, even setting aside a few pomts in respect of 
which there may fairly be a difference of opinion, this 
revised table is still not correct. And, for the best table 
as yet issued of the Kadambas, we have to turn to that given 
by Professor Kielhorn (EI, 8, 30), in the introduction to his 
edition of the Talgund inscription which recites the origin 
and advancement of the family. 

To the same authority we have also to turn for the best 
opinion as to the period of these Kadamba kings. Mr. Rice 
would place them in the fourth and fifth centuries (introd., 2). 
But no help in this matter is really derived from the 
statements made in certain spurious records of the Gungu 
series, upon which he relies, And Professor Kielhorn’s 
opinion, based upon grounds fully set out by him, that the 
Talgund inscription, which 1s of the time of Kakusthavarman 
of the fourth generation, may be assigned to about the first 
half of the sixth century A.p., is to be preferred. This would 
place the last generation, the eighth, a century or so later, 
say about a.p, 625-650, And this result fits in exactly with 
all the local history of that period, and especially with the 
following item. The Anaji inscription, referred by Mr. Rice 
to “? about 450 ap.” (EC, 11, Dg. 161, translations, 81), 
mentions the ruin of the surrounding country {the Chitaldrooe 
district and its neighbourhood), and the shattering of the 
army of u king Krishnavarman, in “a tumultuous battle” 
between him and a Pallava king. And the event can hardly 
have occurred except at the time when the Pallavas invaded 
Western India at the end of the reign of the Wostern 
Chalukya king Pulakesin IT. of Bidami in the Bijapur 
district, Bombay; that is, at some time between about 
a.p, 042 and 655: see my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 


ray” * _—e a 
Re a 
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in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part. ii, 
pp. 322 £, 325 £, 358 f The palwography of the Anaji 
record exactly suits that period. And there can be little 
dloubt, if any, that the Krishnavarman mentioned in it is 
the Kadamba king Krishnavarman IT., the last of the line 
according to Professor Kielhorn's table. 

It must be observed that there is no basis for the remark 
“the 5th king,” which has been attached by Mr. Rice to 
the name of the first Krishnavarman, placed in the sixth 
generation, of his table. It is based upon a curious mis- 
understanding of the description, not even of that Krishna- 
varman, but of the second one, as Kadambandii panechamd 
ikapdiak in the Bennir plates (EC, 5, Bl. 245, and see 
translations, 276, and intred., 3). But the expression 
pancham) Wkapdiah does not mean “a fifth (successive) 
kmg.” It means “a fifth Lokapala,” a Loékapala over and 
above, in addition to, the four Lékapalas or regents of the 
four cardinal points of the compass. And the words applied 
to Krishnavarman IT. have exactly the same purport as if 
we were to say, in accordance with western ideas, that he 
was “a Kadamba eighth wonder of the world.” The 
“xpression is one of constant occurrence, along with others 
of a sumilar nature. We have paiichamd jo[kapd|fah in the 
Pahladpur pillar inscription (F.GI, 250); and we have the 
full unmistakable wording /ékapdlindi panchamasya ldka- 
pilasya in uw Pallava record (LA, 5, 51, line 8), So, again, 
while the Lokapiilas are counted as four for only the cardinal 
points, they are also counted as eight for those and the 
intermedinte points. And the same idea is used with also 
the latter enumeration. Thus, verse 96 of chapter 3 of the 
Kavirajamarga of Kavisvass, in illustration of “ praise,” 
enumerates the eight Lokupalas, and then says :—‘O ex- 
cellent one! thou art indeed a ninth Lékapala among 
them!” For a ease in which this kind of idea is carried 
out through a whole series of comparisons, see the Sindigere 
mscription of a.p. 1103 (EC, 6, Cm. 160, texts, 137, 


' Regarding the author of this work, and the circumstances in which he wrote 
at, soe my article in TA, 1904, 258 ff, 
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line 18 ff.), in which the Hoysala prince Ereyanga is said 
to have been a third Maruti, a fourth (sacred) fire, a fifth 
ocean, a sixth flower-arrow (of Kamadeva), a seventh king 
of the whole world, an eighth mountain-range (of the seven 
divisions of the earth), a ninth elephant (of the eight points 
of the compass), and a tenth treasure (of Kubéra). | 

Tt must also be observed that, in shewing Krishnavarman I. 
asa son, instead of as the younger brother, of Sintivarman, 
Mr. Rice has acted again upon his misunderstanding of the 
expression jyésifha-pifri in the Birur plates (KO, 6, Kd. 162). 
As has been fully explained by Professor Kielhorn (EI, &, 
0, note 3),' syésitia-pitri means, not ‘a grandfather,’ but 
‘a father’s elder brother.’ 

The present volume contains four records of the Western 
Chalukyas of Badami in the Bijapur district, Bombay, One 
is an inscription of Vinayaditya at Kodakam (Sb. 15), of 
the period a.p. 680-096. Another is that contained on the 
Sorab copper-plates of the same king (Sb. 571), fully dated 
on a day of which the English equivalent is Saturduy, 
22nd June, a.p. 692. The third is an mseription of 
Vijayaditya at Hiré-Magadi (Sb. 411), of the period 
A.D. 696 to 7d45-—34. And the fourth 1s a fragmentary 
inscription at Gulehalli (Sa. 79), which presents the name 
of Vikramaditya. 

Mr. Rice has attributed this last record to Vikramaditya L, 
and has placed it “? about 680 a.p.” (translations, 104). 
But, from all that we know about the history of the 
period, it is much more likely to be a record of the second 
Vikramaditya, of the period a.p. 733-34 to 746-47. 

The Sorab plates have been known for many years. And 
the record on them has been edited by me in 1890 (LA, 19, 
149 ff.). A special point of interest in it, is, that it presents, 
in the details of the date, the earliest but one known instance 
of the mention of a week-day in a record of Southern India. 
The other instance from Southern India, earlier than this 


' And, earlier, in Gottinger Nachrichten, 1903, fe 403 f. 


one, 1s contained in the grant that was issued in the second 
year of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana IT., 
edited cag eae 7, 186 ff, and referred by ris’ to 
A.D. 664 (LA, 20, 8, 98), for haath however, I have since 
then found reasons for being inclined to prefer a.n. 674. 

In this record, and in others of the same series, there is an 
expression, frairdjya-Palfara (line 14), instead of which we 
sometimes have frairdjya-Hanechipati (eg, IA, 9, 127, 
line 16), the meaning of which is still misunderstood in 
some quarters, 

Whether I myself started the wrong interpretation, or 
whether I took it over from someone else, I cannot just 
now say; and it does not much matter. But, up to os 
late a date as that of my edition of this Sorab record, 
I translated the expression by “the Pallavas, whose 
kingdom consisted of three component dominions’ (LA, 
19, 152). Mr. Rice, in his translation of this record, has 
similarly given “Trairajya Pallava (or Pallava who ruled 
over three kingdoms).” And Mr. Vincent Smith, quoting 
my similar rendering of the expression on an_ earlier 
oceasion, has located three seats of Pallava sovereignty, at 
Veigi and Kafichi in the eastern parts of Southern India, 
and at Palehaut, Palghat (Palakkatu, Palakkadu) in the 
Malabar district, in the Western Ghauts; see his Farly 
History of India, 248 f., 347 if., and 348, note 2. 

I corrected the mistake, but perhaps not with sufficient 
prominence, in 1896 (F.DKD, 362, note 6), The word 
fratrajya is from fri + rdjan; not from fri + rdjya. It 
means ‘a collection or group of three kings;’ not ‘having 
three kingdoms or sovereignties.’ It is explained by the 
words Chdla-Pandya-Kérala-dharanidhara-traya, “the three 
kings of Chola, Pandya, and Kérala,” in line 12 of the 
record.' And the expressions /rairdjya-Pallaca and frairdjya- 
Kadfichipati mean “the three kings and the Pallava,” “the 
three kings and the lord of Kaichi.”’ 


* The word dioveyidhera, meaning and ‘mountain,’ was used for the 
we cal a t Play upon words which runs inrotk the whole compound of which this 
ie forms a @ part, 
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Whether any seat of the Pallava power may be located at 
Palghat,— where it would clash with the Pandya and Kérala 
dominions,— or indeed, in early times, anywhere at all in 
Western India, is a question which must be decided without 
any regard to the expression frairdjya-Pallava, And too 
much weight must not be attached to any real or supposed 
similarity between the name Palakkatu, Palakkadu, and the 
name of a place which is mentioned as Palakkada or 
Palakkada in an early Pallava record (LA, 5, 51, line 1). 
Also, there is nothing to mark as a Pallava either the 
Hastivarman of Vengi, or the Ugrasena of Palakka or 
Palakka, of the Allahabad inseription of Samudragupta 
(F.GI, 13). And we really cannot accept the proposed but 
quite unsupported identification of Palakka, Palakka, with 
Palghat; the vernacular name of Palghat is plainly from 
the Malayalam pd/a+ kd/u, kadu, “the forest or jungle 
of milk-plants,” as stated in the Madras Manual of the 
Administration, vol. iti, p. 646. 





Next m point of time, this volume gives us twenty-nine 
new records of the Rashtrakiitas of Malkhéd in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, ranging onwards from the time of Govinda III, 
for whom we have elsewhere dates in ap. 794 and 813. 
About twenty of them mention governors of the Banavasi 
province ; and in that and other respects they add some very 
useful new items of historical and geographical importance. 
Particularly interesting are those of them which give the 
names of some members of the as yet but little known 
Matira family, Amongst the others, an inscription at 
Hunavalli (Sb. 551) gives us the curious name of Garbindara, 
who in a.p. 267 was governing a division (or ? the division) 
of the Banavasi province, under Khottiga. An inscription 
(not yet published) at Dévi-Hosiir in the Karajgi taluka 
of the Dharwar district, Bombay, mentions him as 
Garvindara, and gives a date for him in a.p. 961; he was 
then governing the Banavasi province under Khottiga’s 
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In the Humcha inscription of a.p. 1077 (Nr. 35), we have 
the mythical pedigree of the Santara or Santara princes of 
Patti-Pomburehapura (Humcha), which represents them. as 


4lescended from Raha, of the Ugravatéa, lord of Uttara- 


Madhura (i.e., Mathura in Northern India), who, the record 
says, fought and conquered in Kurukshétra in (the) Bharata 
(land or war). And by way of an appendix to it, in order 
‘to establish an equally high descent for a lady of Ganga 
birth, Kaichaladévi otherwise named Viramahadévi, who 
became one of the wives of the Santara prince Viradéva, the 
record presents another recital of the alleged origin and 
pedigree of the Ganga princes of the Gatgavadi country in 
Mysore, of which various versions have been given to us 
in some inscriptions of the same period published in vol. vii. 
The quasi-historical part of the fictitious Gatga pedigree 


‘Starts with two brothers Rama and Lakshmana, «/ias Dadiga 


and Madhava, who are asserted to have been the first Ganga 
kings of Gangavadi. | 
The Humeha inecription and the inscription at Tattekere 
(EC, 7, Sh. 10) represent these two brothers as sons of 
Harigchandra, who was a son of Dhanatnjaya king of 
RKanyakubja. 
On the other hand, the Kallirgudda and Purale in- 


scriptions (EC, 7, Sh. 4, 64) represent them as sons of 


Padmanabha, king of Vij spel tisaainyr eee They 
trace back the descent of Padmanabha to Harischandra of 
the Ikehvakuvainéa (that is, of the Solar Race), king of 
Ayodhya, who, they say, was reigning there in the time 


of the Jain Tirthamkara Vrishabha; that is to say, at 
8 fabulous and perhaps inexpressible early date which is to 


he placed (see SBE, 22, 285) at approximately a kati of kotis 


' There is somethin to be cleared u here, if it is ever worth while. The 
published trestment represents the god os giving the name Vija to 


Sealey in tbe tine of Pri handhu, a ‘predecessor of f Paudmanibha (EC, 7, 
translations, 5, and introd, Fie teed thts nt micht be accepted as amg on But 
both the published texte, ‘Ke ing line 19, and Purale, line 42 (Hanarese 


texts, ‘il, Ls Bt Fomanised texts, 9, 46), say rag reverse: and that 
’ can in fact he reeoenised in. the lithogra al Kalltrgudia record 
given wilh lis remain at There is, however = mention in these 


Troords of | Vijayapura to which the name hi che age oh i 


whereas a previous part of the atiry ie plaoed at Abichehhaties 
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of sdgaripamas of years, less by 42,000 years, before nc. 527 
as the traditional date of the death of Mahavira. I must 
confess, in respect of this, that I do not know, and do not 
care to pause im order to try to find out, exactly what 
a sigaréprma is. But it would seem to be a period of time 
so vast that each year of it is like a drop of water in the 
ocean. Anyhow, a féfi is a crore, ten millions. And that 
may suffice to give some kind of an idea of the remote 
period to which these extraordinary records would trace 
back the ancestry of the Gaga princes of Mysore; but, 
not unnaturally, with un occasional hiatus here and there. 
The Kallirgudda and Purale records of course duly 
account for the derivation of the family-name, and for the 
possession by the Gungas of the elephant-crest, the banner 
of a peacock’s tail, and the Jain religion. They explain. 
the circumstances in which Padmanabha changed the names 
of his sons from Rama and Lakshmana to Dadiga and 
Madhava; namely, when, attacked by king Mahipala of 
Ujjayini, he. sent them into Southern India, in order to 
secure the safety of them and of five celestial ornaments 
which the god Indra had presented to one of his ancestors. 
And they recite how they obtained the sovereignty of 
Gangavadi with the help of the Jain Acharya Sirbhanandin, 
As regards, however, the value of the whole story, in 
addition to the fabulous antiquity and the contradictory 
assertions as to the parentage of Rama and Lakshmana, 
alias Dadiga and Madhava, there are the following points. 
These records are not in agreement with each other even as 
to the asserted details of the pedigree onwards from Dadiga 
and Madhava. Nor do the details presented in any one of 
them agree with the details of the pedigree set up by the 
spurious copper-plate charters of the Ganga series: see my 
tables in EI, 3, 161, 177. And still less do they agree with 
table in EI, 6, 59.1. And further, Mr. Rice has made 
t In thi there should now be inserted the nume of Vijaya oat 
S00 vp rensercostresid on the rarcrag of the puletaat ee 


inseription st Asandi in the Kadir district, EC, 6, Kd. 145; see my remarks im 
oe 





available to us, from Mysore, an appreciably large number 
of genuine records of the Gangas of Gangavadi themselves, 
who rose to power about a.p. 750 and passed away about 
A.D. 1000; but neither in any of those records, nor in any 
other such record known to me from other parts, is there the 
slightest allusion to, or hint of, the fictitious pedigrees which 
ure set up by the spurious grants and by the Humcha and 
other inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

In these circumstances, we can hardly agree with Mr. Rice 
that these imscriptions give us “a full and credible outline 
of the history of the “Ganwis, ne played so important 
a part in the Mysore country and beyond during the first 
millennium of the Christian era” (EC, 8, introd., 6). And 
it must be observed that, in omitting, in his general review 
of the contents of the Kalliirgudda and Purale inscriptions 
(EC, 7, introd., 14 ff., and see 15, note 1), not only certain 
“supernatural details,’ but also the mention of Vrishabhn 
in connection with Harischandra and of Némi and Paréva 
in connection with two subsequent names, those of Vishnu- 
gupta of Ahichchhattra and Priyabandhu of Vijayapura— 
Ahichchhattra, he has deprived general readers, who might 
peruse that abstract but would not study the texts themselves 
or even the translations of them, of some rather significant 
indications of the nature of the entire account. 

The whole story is, of course, nothing but a thoroughly 
good instunce of the kind of stuff that was invented in late 
times, in order to enable the great families of Southern India 
to set up claims to descent from the Lunar and the Solar 
Races; see for the present, on the general subject of the 
invention al Puranic and quasi-historical pedigrees, my 
remarks in EI, 6, 82 f. 

The same remark applies to the introductory portion, 
anterior to the mention of Vikrama-Santara, of the asserted 
origin and pedigree of the Santaras or Sintaras. But it is 
not quite so preposterous in its details, and it does not aim 
at such minute completeness. It asserts that, when various 
(unnamed) rulers had reigned and passed away after the 
Raha who has been mentioned on page 295 above, there was 
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a certain Suhakira, who practised cannibalism! His son 
was Jinadatta, who, disgusted at his father’s behaviour, 
migrited to the South. By slaying a demon named Simha- 
ratha, he pleased (the goddess) Jakkiyabbe, and obtained 
from her the lion-crest. He slew a demon named Andha- 
kasura, and founded (a city named) Andhisura. He then 
came to Kanakapura, and there slew another demon named 
Kanakasura. Fighting and putting to flight Kara (sie) and 
Karadiishana (sic) who were in the fort named Kundadakate, 
he pleased the goddess Padmavati; and she, establishing 
herself in the /okti-tree of Pomburcha which had come to 
be called Kanakapura,? and assuming the second name of 
Lokkiyabbe, founded for him Pomburcha, as his royal city. 
There, Jinadatta and others (unnamed) ruled and passed 
away. Then there were Srikési and Jayakesi. Srikési's son 
was Ranakési. After him, others (unnamed) ruled, Then 
there was Vikrama-Santara,’ otherwise called Kandukacharya 
and Danavinoda, who, amongst other achievements, gave the 
great gift nomed Hiranyagarbha,‘ and fixed the boundaries 
of the Santalige thousand province. He married Lakshmi- 
devi, daughter of Kiimadéva, king of Banavasi. And to 
him was born Chigi-Sintara ; and so on. 

Jinadatta, “the founder of the line in the South,” has 
been placed by Mr. Rice in the eighth century (EC, 8, 
intred., 8). Another version of the story, contained in 
another inseription at Humeha (Nr. 48), ignores both him 
and Sahakara, and assigns to Raha the exploits attributed 
above to Jinadutta, and allots the cannibalism to an unnamed 
younger brother of Raha. Moreover, if we follow the 
Kanarese instead of the romanised text, it presents the name 


8 Rala, instead of Raha. However, as Mr. Rice has 


! There is another reference to this propensity in connection with the ficti 
history of thy Kalachuryas of Kulyagi: sce FUKD, 468. 0? Stitiows 
* Kanakapura, ‘rold-town,’ is meant to be the Sanskpitised 9 . 
barché, Pont baltba TX, 60), in which pow = pon, ‘poll at Of Pom 
* This seems intended to be the Vikramiditya-Sintara who waa min + 
a.m, 902-903 under Krishna IT. + see EC, 7, Sk. 244,00 SOFemming in 
* The translation erroneously treats the Hiranyagurbho aa a name of Vikrama- 
Sintara. It stems to be that one of the sAddasg Mthidindai, or * sixteen preat 
cifts," which was sometimes called Brohmiindas : see, e.g, JBBRAB, 12, 374, 892. 
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remarked, those little discrepancies, as also the derivation 
of the family-name from an exclamation of Rala (Raha), 
sd antinol, “here she is at last !,’"'— evoked, it is presumed, 
by the extraordinary appearance of the goddess Padmavuti 
perched “on the top of the /otki-tree,"— “need not be 
tuken seriously” (loc. cit.). 

It only remains to add a remark in connection with the 
story about the Gangas. The Jain teacher Sinhanandin 
may be accepted as an actual historical personage. And it is 
very probable that he did help Sivamara L., the real founder 
of this Ganga family, about a.p. 755,— who, by the way, is 
not mentioned in the Kallirgudda, etc., inscriptions, though 
he does duly figure in the spurious copper-plute charters,— 
to establish his authority. But, whereas the chronological 
requirements of the fictitious narrative would compel us to 
place Simhanandin, with Rama and Lakshmana, alias Dadiga 
and Midhava, not later than a.p. 200, we can, even irre- 
spective of the date of Sivamara I., place him with confidence 
in the period an, 750-800. And it is practically certain 
that it is his epitaph which we have in an inscription at 

vana-Belgola (EC, 2, ISB, No. 19). 

According to the fictitious narrative, the brothers Rima 
und JTakshmuanu, alias Dadiga and Madhava, met with 
Sitihanandin at a place which is mentioned as Pérar and 
Ganga-Hérir; for instance, in lines 25, 26, respectively, 
of the Kalliirgudda inscription. Périr and Heriir are one 
and the sume name; the Old-Kanarese » has constantly 
changed into 4. But there are no substantial reasons for 
identifying Périr, Ganga-Hérir, as has been done by 
Mr. Rice (¢.9., Mysore, revised edition, 1, 310, 311, and 
EO, 8, introd., 16), with a small place in the Cuddapah 
(Kadapa) district, Madras, which is shewn as ‘Gangapérir’” 





' I have followed Mr. Rice’s rendering, ‘she at last’? (translations, p. 151). 
But, if of is the Sanskrit word sa, ‘sho,’— (and, strange as the combination is, it 
is difficult to find amy other explanation of it),— the words mean, rather, ‘she in 
the total," “she in this manner.” And the exclumation was really uttered by 
The. (Raha) in anger hentia) which point is overlooked in the tranelation. 

" The family came to be called Siintara in the following 
= Bats wns an anal sae wi anfinal ; and from thot time forth the family 
blished called Santara." . 





in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 77, N.W. (1899), fourteen 
miles east-by-south from Cuddapah, and five miles towards 
the east-south-east from Sidhaut (Siddhavattam). The 
entries of this place as ‘Gungapairoor’ in the Atlas sheet 
No. 77 of 1842, and as ‘Gungaperore’ in the Madras 
Manual of the Administration, vol. iii, p. 838, point to the 
prefix,— which distinguishes it from another small village 
known os Penna-Périr, “the larger or original _Périr,” 
immediately on the north of it— being the word Gratiga, 
rather than Ganga. And, anyhow, the village is quite small 
and insignificant, and far distant from any of the early 
possessions of the Gangas of Gangavadi. Nor need we 
think of even a larger and somewhat nearer place, Pérair 
in the Anantapur district, Madras, which is shewn as 
*Pairoor’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828), twenty- 
five miles towards the west-by-south from Dharmavaram. 
Tt can hardly be doubted that the place intended is the 
better known Périr in the Coimbatore district, Madras, only 
some sixty miles from the southern frontier of Mysore, 
which is shewn as ‘Payrur’ in the Atlas sheet No. 6] 
(1833), between two and three miles west-south-west from 
Coimbatore ; according to the Madras Manual of tho 
Administration, vol. iii, p. 679, its Sanskrit name is Adipuri, 
‘the primeval town,’ and, so far as Saiviam is concerned, it 
is famous for containing one of the seven great Sivilayas 
of the ancient Kongu country, the land on the south of 
Gangavadi, 

Amongst the remaining records in this new volume now 
before us, one of special interest is an inscription at Mukti- 
hariharapura in the Tirthahalli taluka (TI, 129), which 
gives the date and locality of the death of Harihara IT. 
of Vijayanagara. 

The equivalent English date has been announced by 
Mr. Rice as Sunday, 31st August, a.p. 1404: see intro- 
duction, p. 12, and translations, p. 188. But that is the 
result of an unfortunate confusion of Sauravara, ‘ Saturday,’ 
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The real day, as far as we can fix it finally from the 
materials presented to us, was Saturday, 30th August. 
And the case may be exhibited in full, because, in any 
circumstances, it gives a typical instance, and in connection 
with an important date the details of which would, we 
should think, have been recorded with extreme attention 
and accuracy, of the carelessness which was often displayed 
in such matters by the ancient Hindis. 

The record says, in verse, that Harihara IT. attained 
niredna in the year Tirana, in the rainy season, in the 
month Nabhasya (Bhidrapada), on the tenth ¢if/é or lunar 
day, on Sauravara (Saturday), when the moon was in the 
asterism of the Pitris. At least, that is what it says 
according to the romanised text (page 388, and introd., 12, 
note 1), which is quite complete and grammatical and scans 
correctly, and according to the translation (page 188), except 
for the mistake there of “Sunday” instead of “ Saturday,” 

But the case is different with the Kanarese text, which is 
given thus :— Tarana-varshé varshé misi Nabhasyé ékadas- 
imdu-subha-vwire .... . - Turvvanath pripa Harihar- 
adhizah. This latter version represents as illegible that line 
of the verse which in the romanised text runs cdré Sauré 
piribhé, “on Saturday, in the asterism of the Pitris;" and 
for the fithan ddsamydm cha, “and on the tenth ¢ithi,” of 
the romanised text, it says, in words which do not scan, 
“on the eleventh tithi, the auspicious day of the moon 
(Monday).” 

Our bases, therefore, are somewhat dubious. However, as 
will be seen, the eleventh ¢ifhi was certainly not a Monday ; 
nor was the moon in Magha on that fé4i. And working 
with the romanised text, which at least gives un agreement 
of the week-day and the tithi, and which we assume to be 
a revised reading based on other materials than those used 
for the Kanarese text, we have the following results :— 

From the prose part of the record, as well as in other 
ways, we know that the year Tarana in question was the 
Saka year 1326 expired, = a.p, 1404-1405. The fortnight of 
the month Bhadrapada is not specified. But, that it should 
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be taken to be the dark fortnight, is to be inferred from the 
mention of the asterism of the Pitris, ie. Magha, in which 
the moon can never stand on any day in the bright fortnight 
of Bhadrapada. And the civil day of the tenth #ithi of 
the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in the given year was 
Saturday, 40th August, 4.p, 1404, on which day the #ithi 
ended at 8hrs. 47 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain). 

The moon, however, did not enter Magha until, at the 
earliest, | hr. 58 mim. after mean sunrise on Monday, 
Ist September, the civil day of the twelfth éithi, which ended 
thereon ut 11 hrs, 8min., having begun, when the eleventh 
fitii ended, at 9 hrs, 55 min. on Sunday, 3lst August. And 
in respect of this item the date is, thus, unsatisfactory; it 
is an irregular date, or one which was recorded inaccurately. 
Here, however, as in other instances, we may, no doubt, 
accept without further question, against the nakshatra or 
asterism, the ff/i and the week-day and the result which 
is determined by them. And we thus arrive at Saturday, 
o0th August, a.p. 1404, as the date of the death of 
Harihara IT. 

There is another record of the date of the death of 
Harihara II., which would appear to be not exactly in 
accordance with the present one, and to have been in- 
accurately expressed in another direction. It has been 
published in Mr. Rice’s Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgoia, EC, 
2, No. 126. And, judged by the reading of it given there, 
it runs thus :— Tarana-sathnvatsarada Bhadrapada - bahula- 
dasamiyii Somavaradal[ii] Harihararayanu svahsthan-adanu. 

This record specifies the tenth diffi of the dark fortnight. 
It apparently names the week-day as Monday. And Professor 
Kielhorn, who has already examined this Sravana-Belgola 
date, but at a time when it was not known whether it was 
intended to apply to the first or to the second king Harihara, 
has marked it as irregular both for the Saka year 1266 and 
for the year 1326; adding that, for the latter year, the result 
(for the ¢ithi) would be Saturday, 30th August, a.p, 1404,— 
the day at which we have arrived above: soe EI, 7, Appendix, 
Inseriptions of Southern India, 81, note 7. 
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In view, however, of the close similarity of the Old- 
Kanarese superscript 0, 6, and av, and of the frequent 
occurrence of a form of m which very closely resembles r, 
it is not impossible that the Sdmavara of the Sravana-Belgola 
inscription is a misreading of Sewraedra, and that that record 
may be thus reconciled with the Muktihariharapura record, 

There ure two passages further on in the Muktihari- 
harapura inscription, which run thus; line 27 :— éri-vira- 

‘ariharamaharayaru muktar:adalli Muktihariharapurav-agi 
bitta agrahira; and lines 79, 80:— Hariharamaharayara 
hesara Muktihariharapurada agrahara. These two passages, 
with the contexts of the first of them, tell us, not only that 
an agraidra or grant to Brahmans was constituted, and was 
assigned as such, by the minister Viththanna-Vodeya, und 
was named Muktihariharapura, in commemoration of the 
death of Harihara IL., but also that Harihara died in that 
neighbourhood. The words mwuktar=ddal/i mean, not “on 
his mukfa (or released from existence),”’ ie. “at 
the time when he died,”’ but “at the place where he died.” 
And we must understand that he died either at Tirthahalli, 
which town seems to have been a great place of pilgrimage,! 
or else at a camp, in the vicinity of that town, somewhere 
on the site which was made into an agrahdra. 

From line 28 of the record, we gather that the agrahara 
was formed of lands which were a portion of a village named 
Belur or Bélir, in the Maduvanka nad of the Araga céutheya. 
Araga is the ‘Arga’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 42, S.E. 
(1894), five miles towards the north-west-by-north from 
‘Tirathalli,’ which is in lat. 13° 41’, long. 75° 18’, on the left 
bank of the Tunga. Muktihariharapura is not shewn in that 
map, or in the maps given in Mr. Rice's Mysore, revised edition, 
1897, vol. ii. But it is duly shewn in the Mysore Topo- 
graphical Survey sheet No. 20 (1887), as a small place about 
four and a half miles north-west-by-west from Tirthahalli, 
one mile and a half on the south-west of Araga, and about 
the same distance towards the north-by-east from ‘ Belur.' 

* Ste Mysore, revised edition, vol. ii, p. 485. 
J.0Ae. L0G. 10 
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So much as regards the most noticeable special features of 
interest in the new volume now before us. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the task on which Mr. Rice has been engaged 
may now be given, by the statement that the published 
volumes of his series, including the present one, have 
presented to us no fewer than five thousand eight hundred 
records, ranging from the third century #.c, to a.p. 1885. 

The earliest of these records are the Siddapura, Brahma- 
giri, and Jatinca-Rameévara versions (vol. 11, Mk. 14, 21, 
34) of that edict of Asoka of which we have versions in 
Northern India at Sahasram, Riipnath, and Bairat. The 
edict was issued 38 years after the ab/hishéka or anointment 
of Asoka to the sovereignty, and (see JRAS, 1904, 1 #f.) 
256 years after the death of Buddha, which event it thus 
places in a year lying between s.c. 487 and 477 according 
to the exact year, still to be determined, of the abhishéka of 
Asoka. Particular interest attaches to the Mysore versions 
of the edict because the Brahmagiri text discloses the fact 
that it was framed on the anniversary of Asoka’s abdication, 
and when he was living in religious retirement on the hill 
Suvarnagini, still known as Songir, which was one of the 
hills surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, in Magadha 
(loc. eit., 355). 

Next comes the Prakrit inscription on a pillar at Malavalli 
(vol. 7, Sk. 263), of Haritiputta-Satakanni, of the Manavya 
gotra and the Vinhukaddachutu family, king of Vaijayanti, 
that is Banawasi in the North Kanara district, Bombay, 
who may be referred to any time in or about the first or 
second century 4.p. It records that he granted a group of 
villages named Sahalatavi, to be enjoyed on behalf of the 
god Mattapatti, to Kondamana, a [Hiri|tiputta of the 
Kondinya gofra, From Banawasi itself we have a Prakrit 
record of apparently the same king (LA, 14, 333), which is 
dated in his twelfth regnal year, and on the anniversary of 
either his accession or his coronation. In this latter record, 
the word tesa-safdya evidently represents, not casa-sattdydh 
as has been supposed, but rarsha-sattdyah. It means ‘of the 
year-existence;’ that is “of the continuance for one year 


» 
= high.” » 
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more.” And the record thns marks the specified day of the 
act registered in it, the first day of the seventh fortnight of 
the season Hemanta, as the accession-day or the coronation- 
‘day of Haritiputa-Satakanni. Similarly, by the same 
expression, the inscription from China in the Kistna district, 
Madras (EI, 1, 96), marks the fifth day of the fourth 
fortnight of Hémanta as either the aecession-day or the 
coronation-day of Siri-Yajia-Sitakani. 

Next comes a Prakrit inscription (vol. 7, Sk. 264), on 
the same pillar and below the above-mentioned record, 
of apparently a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti named 
Siva khada |vamma, that is Siva-Skandavarman.' It indicates 
that some necessity had arisen— (quite possibl y a change 
of dynasty, with an investigation into the titles to existing 
alienations)— for confirming or renewing the grant registered 
in the previous record. For, it recites that, “having heard 
that they had been formerly granted by the Haritiputta, 
of the [Manavya] gétra, the lord of Vaijayanti,’? the 
present king granted, with a very glad mind, for the second 
time, to Siri-Nagadatta— (perhaps described as a maternal 
uncle of the king)— of the Kondinya gétra, a Kasikiputta, 
“an ornament of the Kondamana family,” Sahala and twelve 
other villages, all specified by name, again for enjoyment on 
behalf of the god, “the great refuge,” Mattapatti. 

Next come the Sanskrit records of the Kadambas of 
Vaijayanti (Banawasi), ranging about a.p. 450-650 (see 
page 290 above), who were first brought to notice, and have 
been known for many years, from their records obtained in 
the Bombay Presidency (see IA, 6, 22 ff., and 7, 33 4f.). 
Of their records obtained in Mysore, the earliest is the 

algund pillar inseription (vol. 7, Sk. 176), which recites 





: roe part of the record is not legible in the lithograph. 

she meaning of this eluuse has been misunderstood by the author of the 
published translation, And the point is worth noticing, because the result is that 
there is nothins to shew that the Kadambas— “ this is really a Kadamba 
record)}— had nt this time assumed the appellation Haritiputra and set up a claim 
Ok sacs yey forte 

short way further on, the published texta give parityalthéga by mistake for 
paritutthena, i aad e ne Fs 
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the foundation of the family by Mavyirasarman, about 
A.D. 450-475; it has recently been critically edited by 
Professor Kielhorn in EI, 8, 24 ff. The latest is the Anaji 
mscription of the time of Krishnavarman II. (vol. 11, 
Dg. 161), which has been mentioned on page 290) above. 

Then come a few records of some of the later members 
of the dynasty of the Western Chalukya kings of Vatapi, 
ie. Badami in the Bijapur district, Bombay,— (about a.p. 
900-757); and, in larger numbers, some records of the 
Rashtrakiita kings of Malkhéd in the Nizam’s Dominions,— 
(about a.p. 750-975). These two dynasties, however, are 
much better known from their records obtained in the 
Bombay Presidency. In Mysore, their power was mostly 
limited to the more northern parts. But, in the time of 
Govinda IIT. (a.p. 794 and 813), the Rashtrakita supremacy 
extended at any rate as far as Sravana-Belgola im the Hussan 
district, in the very heart of the province. 

Concurrently with these, come the records of the Gaiigu 
family of the Gangavadi territory, in the southern and 
eastern parts of Mysore, ranging about a.p. 740-1000. And 
from some time about the beginning of this period we have 
the inscription at Sravana-Belgola (vol. 2, ISB, No. 1: 
edited by me in EI, 4, 22 ff.), which, written in order to 
record the death of a Jain Achirya named Prabhachandra 
who seems to be the well known Digambara writer of that 
name, recites, for earlier times, the migration of the Jain 
community from Ujjain to the South, and its arrival at 
Sravanu-Belgola, which events it would apparently place in 
the time of the pontiff Bhadrabahu IT. 

After these, we have, im greater or less abundance 
according to the extent to which the dynasties and families 
belonged exclusively or not so to Mysore, records of the 
Western Chilukyas of Kalyani, the Hoysalas of Dara- 
samudra, the Kalachuryas of Kalyani, the Yidavus of 
Dévagiri, the Nolamba- Pallavas of the Nolambavadi 
Santaras of Humcha, the local Pandyas of Uchchangi, the 
kings of Vijayanagara, and the later Rajas of Mysore up 
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to almost the present day, and various other families of 
more or less importance, Here again, however, what we 
know about the Chalukyas, Kalachuryas, and Yadavas, is 
derived chiefly from the records of the Bombay Presidency 
and the Nizam's Dominions. 

Among the late records, a noticeable one is the Sravana- 
Belgola inscription No. 141, of a». 1830, which presents 
the only known instance of the expression of the date of an 
epigraphic record according to the number of years elapsed 
since the death of the Jain Tirthamnkara Vira-Mahavira- 
Vardhamana. And it states that number wrongly! It 
gives a date in the Saka year 1752 (expired), of which 
the equivalent is Monday, 9th August, a.p. 1830; see the 
result given by Professor Kielhorn in LA, 25, 346, and 
EI, 7, Appendix, Inscriptions of Southern India, 161, 
No. 1013. With the specification of the Saka year, it 
couples the year 1888 of the Vikrama era, which itself 
18 of extremely exceptional use in Southern India, and an 
assertion that 2493 years had elapsed since the death of 
Vardhamiina. And thus it would place that event .c, 663; 
whereas the Svétimbaras and the Digambaras both agree 
in placing it nc. 527 (or more absolutely 528),— the 
former putting it 470 years before the Vikrama era; and 
the latter, 605 years before the Saka era. As indicated by 
Professor Kielhorn (LA, 25, 346), the explanation is that 
the figures 2493 were obtained by mistukenly adding 605 
years to the Vikrama instead of the Saka year. And no 
genuine varying tradition is represented by the statement 
in the present record. 

With this curiosity of South-Indian epigraphy, we may 
compare, from Northern India, the Gaya inscription of 
apparently a.p. 1176 (see EI, 7, Appendix, 79, No. 575), 
which purports to have been written 1813 years after the 
death of Buddha, and so would pluce that event ».c, 638,— 
ninety-five years before the traditional date of nc. 543, 
which, set up in Ceylon at some time about a.p. 1200, spread 
thence in various directions, and is the only specific date 
really asserted by Buddhist tradition. The explanation of 
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this Intter curiosity, the apparent date in s.c. 638, has not 
yet been arrived at. 
i* = i = # 

As will readily be understood, the volumes of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica contain an enormous amount of most 
varied information about political history, geography,. 
religion, literature, administrative and fiscal arrangements, 
social customs, and other subjects of inquiry. But so great 
has the mass of materials become, that it is now very difficult 
to handle the records chronologically, and to follow up. 
conveniently any particular line of research, even with the 
help of the introductions and classified lists of the separute 

It is to be hoped that, when the volumes of texts and 
translations have all been completed, there will be taken in 
hand an additional volume which shall assume the form of 
an index to the others; giving us at least a general arrange- 
ment of all the records according to the consecutive order 
of their recorded or deducible dates, and a second arrange- 
ment of them according to the dynasties and families to 
which they belong, and an index of at any rate all proper 
names and names of territories and places, on lines similar 
to those of Professor Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of 
Southern India, EI, 7, Appendix. 

And there is another point which requires attention. 
Many of the earlier records, in particular, deserve more 
careful and critical treatment than they have received, and 
than can be given to them from the published readings of 


them, which, we learn from the preface to vol. iii, have been. 
largely prepared from copies made by Munshis and School 


Inspectors and Teachers. Even the published texts, romanised 
and in Kanarese characters, sometimes differ from each other. 
The cases in which reproductions of the original records have 
been given, are very limited in number. And, unfortunately, 
the instances in which the reproductions are of a reliable 
and utilisable nature, as purely mechanical presentmenta 
prepared without any touching up by hand of the materials. 
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which are the bases of them or of proofs from those materials, 

In the present volume, which deals with 1038 records, we 
have only thirteen reproductiona. 

Amongst these, we may class as reliable facsimiles, 
prepared from satisfactory ink-impressions, little if at all 
touched up by hand in any stage of the process, and giving 
good results as far as the originals are capable of yielding 
such, the Kadamba inscription at Kavadi (Sb. 523), the 
record on the rirga/ or monumental tablet of a local hero 
at Hunavalli (Sb. 531), and the extracts from the Kuppatiir, 
Govardhanagiri, and Humcha inscriptions (Sb. 263; Sa. 55; 
Nr. 35). 

And commendation may be bestowed, though not to quite 
the same extent, on the reproductions of the record on the 
elrgal at Mivali and the Kumasi inscription (Sb. 10, 85). 

The same, however, cannot exactly be said of the repro- 
ductions of the Kadamba copper-plate charter from Hiré- 
Sakuna (Sb. 33) and the Bhimankatté-Matha spurious 
plates (Tl. 157). For a faithful reproduction of the last- 
mentioned record, we have still to turn to Colonel Dixon's 
photograph, No. 10 in his collection published in 1565, 

poco as No, 30 in my Pali, Sanskrit, and Uld- 
Canavess Tnseriptions issued in 1878. 

The reproductions of two other virga/s at Mavali (Sb. 1, 9) 
may, to a certain extent, represent sufficiently well the 
sculptures on the stones. But the treatments of the 
inscriptions on them are useless for any critical purposes. 

The reproduction of the Bardavalli rirgal (Sa. 45) fuils to 
render legible any part at all of the inscription on it. 

And the nature of the reproduction of the charter 
contained on the Sorab plates (Sb. 571) is such as to fairly 
give that record the crude appearance of a rather badly done 
spurious document. Fortunately, however, we can form 
a better opinion of it from Colonel Dixon’s photograph 
No. 5, reproduced in my PSOCI, No. 16. 

The time has long gone by for the publication of repro- 
ductions of epigraphic records such as those mentioned im at 
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any rate the last four paragraphs. They are of no use for 
eritical work. 

For such work, the best materials, of course, when the 
originals themselves are not accessible, are carefully made 
ink-impressions and inked or uninked estampages, the latter 
of which, if properly beaten in, will shew the letters in 
reverse on the back. And, in fact, in many cases such 
materials are better than even the originals. 

But we can hardly expect such materials for study as 
those to be obtained and distributed to anyone who may ask 
for them. And we naturally look more to materials which 
ean be multiplied to any desirable extent, in the shape of 
thoroughly reliable reduced facsimiles, prepared mechanically 
from impressions and estampages by collotype or photo- 
lithographic processes, without any touching up by hand at 
any stage of the proceedings. Without one or the other of 
such bases for work, we are helpless; except in so far as we 
may happen to arrive by chance at any sound results through 
the process, gencrally unsatisfactory and always to be avoided 
if possible, of conjectural speculation. 

The enlightened and liberal Government of Mysore have 
done much to make us acquainted with the ancient records 
of their province. Is it too much to hope that they will 
crown their work, by giving us eventually a final volume 
which shall be devoted to actual facsimile reproductions of 
all the more important records anterior to, say, A.D. 1000, 
with a selection from the later ones? That such facsimiles 
can be prepared in Mysore, is shewn by the instances which 
I have quoted from the volume which now chiefly is under 
notice, and by a conspicuous instance in an earlier volume ; 
namely, the reproduction of the Talzund Kadamba inscription 
(vol. 7, 5k. 176), which compares favourably with even the 
reproduction of the same record recently given from other 
materials in EJ, 8, 32. 


* i 7. * ‘ 


We are looking forward with considerable interest to the 
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appearance of the remaining three volumes of the Epigraphia 
‘Carnatica, which are to contain the records of the Bangalore, 
Kolar, and Tumkir districts. In them, 1f anywhere, there 
‘should be found information which may help to settle some 
of the questions regarding the Gangas of Gangavadi in 
respect of which Mr. Rice and I have been at issue. Mean- 
while, the following observation may be made. 

On the authority of the spurious records,— which he, of 
course, maintains to be genuine,— Mr. Rice would place the 
Ganga prince Sripurusha-Muttarasa in the period a.p. 727- 
776. On the other hand, working with the undeniably 
genuine records, I have, on palmographice and historical 
grounds, placed him in the period a.p. 765-806, with an 
intimation of opinion that he may be placed even ten years 
later (EI, 6, 59, 64). And TI have been inclined (iid., 65) 
to find in him the Ganga prince who was for a second 
time dethroned and taken into captivity by the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda III, for whom we have dates in a.v. 794 
and 813. 

The son of Govinda III. was Amdghavarsha I., who 
reigned from a.p. 814 or 815 to about a.v. 877-78. And 
of the time of this king we have in the present volume the 
Kumsi inscription (Sb. 85), dated a.v. 869-70, which 
mentions, as the seller of the land the assignment of which 
is registered by that record, a certain Dévati, i.e. Devaditya, 
son of Siripurusha, i.e. Sripurusha. 

It would be rash, to assume off-hand that this Sripurusha 
is the Ganga prince of that name. But the appellation ts 
extremely rare, if not actually unique. And there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that Sripurusha-Muttarasa, 
living in captivity in the Rashtrakita territory, there begat 
a son who was alive in a.p. 869-70. In illustration,— in 
fact, in exaggerated illustration,— of this possibility, let me 
quote a case which has come to my knowledge after writing 
the above remarks. It is that of Signor Manuel Garcia, the 
famous teacher of operatic singers, Now in his hundredth 
year; and I am indebted for it to the Strand Magazine, 
March, 1905, He was “born in Madrid in the year 1805, 










| a wie Soe 
in 1775, a hundred and thirty years ago” (p. 2592). And 
his “singing master, Giovanni Anzani, was born some. 
Au ndred and fifty years ago, when Bach was still alive and 
‘Handel but a short time dead” (p. 2572). 
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NASIR-I-EHUSRAW, 
POET, TRAVELLER, AND PROPAGANDIST. 
By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B.A.S., F.B.A. 


VVERY Persian scholar must, [ suppose, have meditated 
at some time or other on the extraordinary disproportion 
between the vast number of Persian poets whose names are 
familiar to him, and whose lives are enshrined in the 
Biographies of ‘Awfi, Dawlatshih, Tagiyyu'd-Din Kashi, 
Latf ‘Ali Beg, and other tadhkira-writers, and the small 
number whose works are read, even in the East, save by the 
very curious or diligent student. So far as the West is 
concerned, it may be said, I think, that of only four, 
Firdawsi, Sa‘di, ‘Umar Khayyam, and Hafidh, does any 
clear and definite idea exist amongst educated Europeans 
not specially interested in Oriental literature. Of these four, 
thanks primarily to Edward FitzGerald, ‘Umar Khayyam 
is certainly the most popular in the West, especially in 
Europe ond America; though ‘Awfi, writing exactly 
& century after his death, totally ignores him, and Daw rlat- 
shih only mentions him incidentally in the course of another 
biography; while even his personal friend and admirer, 
Nidhami-i-‘Aridi of Sumarqand, places him in his Chahdr 
Magdla not in the section which he devotes to poets, but in 
that which deals with astronomers. Hafidh, accessible to 
non-Orientalists in England in at least three good metrical 
translations, those of Hermann Bicknell, Miss Gertrude Bell, 
and Mr. Walter Leaf, and in Germany m the complete 
versified translation of Rosenzweig-Schwannau, certainly 
comes next in point of popularity. Sa‘di, whose Gwilistan 
wus probably the first Persian classic edited and translated 
in Europe (since a fine edition with Latin rendering was 
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published in Holland in the seventeenth century), probably 
comes next, though of his poetry little beyond the Bistdn 
is read by the ordinary Persian student outside the confines 
of Persia, where his fame rests rather on his lyrical verse. 
Firdawsi, in spite of his immense reputation, is in reality 
little known to the average European man of letters, save 
through one or two episodes of his Book of Aings—notably 
that of Rustam and Suhrib—which have afforded material 
for distinguished Western poets. To these four poets 
we might perhaps add Jami, whose SalAmdén and Absél 
FitzGerald attempted, but failed, to render popular; and 
Nidhémi of Ganja, whose name at least is tolerably familiar, 
but of whose “ Five Treasures’ or “Quintet” only one, the 
Iskandar-ndma, has, I think, been translated into Enelish, 
and that in a form which can hardly be described as 
attractive to the general reader. 

There are, however, other Persian pocts who rank far 
higher in the estimation of their countrymen than ‘Umar 
Khayyam, yet whose very names are hardly known in 
Europe, save to such as make a special study of Persian, 
almost all of whom must be familiar with the two following 
pieces of doggerel criticism :— 


MT 4 Slee Cee Pr Bo pect! op fet tas yd 
* The Sphere Poetic has its prophets three 
(This is a dogma on which all agree), 
Firdavsi first, Sadi, and Anwari, 
Though Ahmad said, * No Prophet afley met?” 
And again : 


i 1, #1 aa roy 


lyk 2b lao 
“ Steal the Divan of Dhahir of Farydh, even if you find it in 
the Ka‘he,”’ 


Here, then, are two poets, Anwari and Dhahir, whose 
eminent merits are proverbial amongst their countrymen, 
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yet whose works are not much more familiar in the East 
than are their names im the West. Naturally one wishes to 
know why this is the case, and whether, given another 
FitzGerald, these poets might, like ‘Umar Khayyam (whom 
neither of them would, in all probability, have reckoned as 
a fellow-artist at all), become household names throughout 
Europe and America. Curiosity on this point has led me so 
far as to read through the greater part of Anwari's poems, 
and the whole of those of Dhahir of Faryab; and I am 
bound to admit that, especially in the case of the latter, the 
time spent in so doing might have been both more pleasantly 
and more profitably employed. Both are masters of their 
craft, but their craft is not what we understand by poetry. 

Poetry, as understood in Western Asia, is to a large 
extent a question of forms rather than of ideas. The 
common definition lays down three quulifications which it 
must possess, viz., metre, rhyme, and intention on the part 
of the composer to produce verse. The last clause of this 
definition must be regarded as imspired by theological 
influences; for prose may be simple, metrical, or rhymed, 
and rhymed prose (of which, to a large extent, the Qur'an 
consists) may easily fall, here and there, into metre, as in. 
verses 78-79 of the second sira of the Qur'an :— 


. pi. k rs | estat y e's 
Se —| : me! - 





which falls into the metre called ar-Rameal al-musaddasu'i- 
mahdhif, or the “ apocopated hexameter Ramal.” Now the 
Prophet's enemies were wont to describe him as a “mad 
poet,” and in refutation of this assertion was revealed 
verse 69 of sira xxxvi:-—“ And We have not taught him 
(ic. the Prophet) poetry, neither is it necessary for him = 
this is naught else than a Remimder, and a perspicuous 
Qur'an” (or Lection). Therefore since, on Divine authority, 
the Qur’4n is not poetry, the definition of poetry must be so 
framed as to exclude the Qur'an or any part thereof: hence 
the addition, at first sight strange enough, of the final clause 
concerning ‘intention.’ 


‘tina ~ a 
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But Ibn Khaldiin, that greatest philosophical historian 
of Islam (born in Tunis, a.p. 1332, died in Cairo, March, 
a.pD. 1406), goes much further than this in his definition 
of Arabic poetry (for he expressly says that he does not 
enter into the question as to whether there exists in other 
languages anything which can properly be called poetry, or 
not). Having criticised the current definition of poetry, 
and declared 4 new one to be necessary, he says!: “ Poetry 
is eloquent discourse based on metaphor and description, 
articulated into portions agreeing in metre and rime, each 
portion being independent, in respect to its object and 
purpose, of what precedes and follows it, and being cast in 
the moulds of the Arabs.” On this last point he is very 


‘decisive : poetry, according to his view, can only be produced 


by one who has committed to memory an enormous quantity 
of classical Arabian verses, until the ‘ moulds’ or * models’ 
(asdfib, pl. of walih) which underlie them become firmly 
fixed in his mind, and he is able to cast his thoughts in 
these moulds. Nor does he shrink from the obvious 
deduction from these premises, namely, that originality, 
especially as regards form, is a defect. ‘Such discourse as 
is versified,” he says, “but not according to these models, 
is not poetry; and in view of this many of our masters in 
this branch of letters whom we have met consider that the 
verse of al-Mutanabbi and al-Ma*‘arri is not poetry in any 
sense ol the word . . . .” Yet these two, who flourished 
respectively in the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era, 
are unquestionably amongst the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of the post-classical Arabic poets. To this day al-Mutanabhj 
remains the most popular poet in literary circles in Egypt 
and Western Asia, while von Kremer, perhaps the greatest 
European authority on the Arabian civilisation jn al] ita 
aspects, regards al-Ma‘arri as one of the greatest and most 
original literary geniuses whom the world has produced, 

As regards Persian poetry the matter is not so clearly 
stated by any authority whom I have consulted, but that 


* Beyrout (vocalized) edition of ap. 1900, p. s73, 
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this idea of conformity to fixed standards is present is shown, 
not only by actual observation, but by the existence of 
such works as Sharafu'd-Din Raimi's Anisu’/-‘Ushehdg, or 
*“‘Lovers’ Companion,” ! wherein the comparisons permitted 
to the writer of amatory verse are enumerated and classified 
with the utmost detail, and he is informed, for example, 
that he may compare the curving eyebrows of his mistress 
(1) to the crescent moon, (2) to a bow, (3) to the rainbow, 
(4) to a vaulted arch, (5) to the mifrd} or niche in a mosque, 
(6) to the letter mim (,.,), (7) to a polo-stick, (8) to the 
fughrd, or royal monogram, imprinted on imperial rescripts 
and farmans, and so forth. All this apparatus of simile and 
metaphor was taken over bodily by the Turks, who have 
never shown much originality in literary matters, but who, 
alone amongst Muhammadan nations, broke away some half- 
century ago from the old tradition, and, turning their backs 
on Persia, became the devoted disciples of the French. Yet 
these same similes, hackneyed as they now are, were once 
fresh and original. Many of them I have met ath for the 
. first time in the verses of Mu‘izzi, the Poet-Laureate of 
Sanjar (died a.p. 1147), and it is for this reason, probably, 
that ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 69 of my edition) remarks that “with 
him the child of Rhetoric reached maturity.” In judging 
the work of these early poets we must bear in mind, if we 
are tempted to consider that they were overrated by their 
contemporaries, that though to us, who read our Sa‘di and 
our Hafidh before ever we glanced at their verses, they 
may seem devoid of novelty, “the merit,” as the Arabs say, 
“belongs to the pioneer” (32241) \23))), and that what 
appears stale enough now iat once fresh and striking. 
Often, however, the later and more celebrated poet gets the 
credit. We are all familiar with ‘Umar Khayyim’s lines :— 





“« I often wonder what the vintners duy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell” ; 


' ‘Translated by M. Cl. Huart, Paris, 1975. 
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but few, even amongst Persian scholars, are aware that 
a century earlier Kis4’i had expressed nearly the same idea 
in the following verse :— 


meats jl voles ase on! pass A 

AF posi p20 Ope pas woes 
wow sh? iota} > US Ay JS sl 
S poms Slew tm Spe JS jy 


“A heaven-sent gift and blessing is the rove, 
Tits grace inapireth aspirations high. 
O flower-girl, thy the rose for silver sell, 
For what more precious with its price can'st buy?” 


We must not, however, at present pursue further thege. 
general considerations on the Art of Poetry as cultivated 
in the Neurer East, but must, before proceeding to speak 
of Nasir-i-Khusraw, make a few observations on the gasida, 
which is that form of verse which he, like Anwari and 
Dhahir of Faryd4b, cultivated almost exclusively. I do 
not propose to discuss here the classical gaskde of the 
Arabs, which was closely imitated by some of the earlier 
Persian poets, notably Minuchihri, but the gasida in the 
forms which it quickly assumed in the hands of the Persians. 
It is always, a5 its name implies, a poem with a purpose ; 
and according as its purpose is to praise an actual or 
prospective patron, to revile an enemy or rival, Or one who, 
having been praised, did not respond with a liberality 
proportionate to the poet's expectations, or to enunciate the. 
ethical, theological, or philosophical views of the writer, it 
is further classified as panegyric (madh), satire (hajie), 
doxology (na‘t}, devotional (mundjdt), admonition (nasihat), 
philosophical (Aikamiyya), and so forth; while its panegyric 
forms are further subdivided, according to the nature of 
the fasibib, or introductory portion, into ‘ vernal? (when 
they open with a description of the beauties of Spring), 
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‘autumnal’ (when they describe the Autumn season), and 
so forth. We have also the autobiographical gasida, or 
farjuma-i-hdi, under which must be classed the various 
habsiyyd?, or poems written in prison by poets who had 
been unfortunate enough to incur the wrath of their patrons 
(an event of pretty frequent occurrence), or, still worse, of 
those who had smarted under the shafts of their satire. 

Here I must call attention to one rather curious fact, 
namely, that it is extremely rare for a Persian poet to excel 
in more than one form of verse. Thus, the three poets 
whom we have just mentioned, Anwari, Dhahir of Faryab, 
and Nasir-i-Khusraw were par excellence qusida-writers, and 
the few ghaszals or odes produced by the first and second 
(for the last-named poet seems entirely to have avoided the 
ode) are of very mediocre quality. Firdawsi and Nidhami, 
again, are essentially mathnaii poets, though the former, 
choosing the pure epic as his special province, is the more 
entirely objective in his treatment of his material. Many 
others besides ‘Umar Khayyam wrote nothing but quatrains ; 
while the reputation of Hafidh rests exclusively on his 
odes, though his Died contains also a few quatrains, gasidas, 
and mathnaeis. Of the great Persian poets Jimi alone, 
perhaps, can be said to have really excelled in more than 
one variety of verse, his allegorical mathnawis being as 
conspicuous for beauty as his lyrical poetry. 

To return to the gasida-writers, For practical purposes 
these may be divided into two classes, the Court-poets, who 
were alternately panegyrists and satirists, and the Thought- 
poets, who were either religious enthusiasts, ethical teachers, 
or philosophers after their kind, or a combination in different 
proportions of all these things. These two great classes 
are utterly distinct, save when a disgusted and disappointed 
panegyrist renounced the pomps and vanities of courts, and 
retired in later life to the recluse’s cell. 

Let us first consider briefly the Court-poets, of whom 
Anwari and Dhahir of Faryab may be regarded as typical. 
A careful study of their works is required to enable us to 
understand their craft (for it may be more properly described 
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as a craft than an art), and the light in which they 
themselves regarded it. These poets, in their occasional 
moments of frankness (which generally supervened on some 
rebuff or disappointment sustained at the hands of their 
patrons) are almost incredibly cynical as to their profession. 
Anwari, it is said,’ when a poor student at the Mansiriyya 
College of Tus, was first led to devote his attention to poetry 
by seeing a gorgeously apparelled personage, mounted on 
a fine horse, pass by the gate of his college. Having 
enquired who this splendid creature might be, and being 
informed that he was one of the poets attached to Sanjar’s 
Court, “What!” he exclaimed, “am I so poor when 
learning ranks so high, and 1s he so rich when the Art of 
Poetry is so base? By Heaven, from this day forth I will 
devote myself to Poetry, which is the least and lowest of my 
accomplishments !"’ Nor did his opinion of the poet's 
vocation improve as time went on, and he himself took 
rank as the first gasida-writer of his time. Thus he says 
(ed. Lucknow, a.p. 1880, p. 750) :— 


ashe Sool y eG oy!“ ee Slo em 5 ed yy! 


“0 Anwar, dost thou know what poetry and covetousness are ? 
The former is the child and the latter the nurse.” 


And again, in another outburst of disgust at the life of 
flattery and insincerity which his profession involved, he 
says (ed. Lucknow, p. 711) :— 
‘le Gane; Jey ole 2 So Ss Gel» als 
hj ye les pels 3 le 4, me ws wh; 
Talo plate y ody doy Surat U eae wil jl as 
“It is not fitting, in order to conform to the courtier's code, 


Again to expose my heart and soul to vezation ; 


1 Dawlatehih, pp. §2—56 of my edition. 
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To wag my tonque in prose or verse, 

And bring forth virgin fancies from my mind; 
For the whole business of courtiers comes to this— 
To take blows and give abuse.” 


He is equally frank as to the motives which prompt him to 
praise this one or satirize that one. Thus he says (p. 629) :— 


‘ 1” a ® 7. 
Spey pane palin oy aT > 
i | Pere ps 2 
cy lS ar ori sk b> 
Splat les cee Loe y Sy hes 
oH ZAG; ald clas | 
Silo ably sats ut | eee 
‘oes J 53 at soles 51 
é “7 ae # 
cot i! yl oa pene eS, 
TEI cate po jl ples go8 bal, 


“ Since my consideration can be increased by panegyrie and ade, 
Why should I waste my soul in the fire of thought ? 
I have thrown away twenty years in ‘perhaps’ and ‘it may be? ; 
God hath not granted me the life of Noah ! 
Henceforth IF will rein in my natural disposition, 
If I see the door of acceptance and stecess open before me ; 
And if they couchsafe me no gift, I will, after essaying praise, 
Crush with words of satire the head of such a patron!” 


Dhahir is, if possible, more outspoken; for in one of his 
Poems, after declaring, like Anwari, that his poetic talent 
is his least claim to distinction, and that the ode, though 
4 nobler form of verse than the gasida which he affects, “is 
not a stock-in-trade from which much can be hoped,”*! 


Sed pb yyl maze je Yate pnd} 
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concludes thus — 


* she ee coe Se jl LS ste Ges 
ole wily oi yl deve cos 

* cnncsl gibt Ly Ying AS LE oa 
TNT Uy pe» Wty ply vary af 

* yp> VAG; anil pg CE ef 


“ Be content with this much, and say naught concerning the 
nature of panegyric, 
For I cannot describe the hearthurnings to which it gives rise ! 
The finest flower which it yields to me is this, 
That I call myself a‘ slave’ and the cypress-tree * free’ ; 
Now J describe as a Houri of Paradise some fractions negro, 
And now style ‘ noble" some miserable drunkard !” 





And again, addressing a patron who had disappointed his 
expectations, he says :— 


“age ales jor tefl fs tL 
UE pls sold Bp es 

 prtle oF et ut ee eb AlG 
© eg 2 7} NST at obs 
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™ Be not misled if, in consequence of my virtues, 

T remain philosophically calm, silent, and good-tempered. 

When I mount my Pegasus, intent on the production of verse, 

My colleagues are proud to carry my horse-cloths on their backs. 

tn praise, like all the rest of them, on occasions of complaint 
or thanksgiving, 

I shine like the sun or rage like the sea. 

If I should recite to a certain person a verse or two of satire 
on thee, 

He would place in my embrace the whole expanse of earth. 

Since, then, they are ready to buy satire of me for red golil, 

Hs it right that I should not sell at the best market price 2” 


And, to conclude this topic, while Anwari declares (p. 41) 
that “begging is the poet’s law,”” Dhahir exclaims :— 
een 5 ne 5 ope alli * Sita OY yng Cad yd 


“ Poetry is not bad in itself; my complaint ia of the vileness 
of my colleagues /" 


In « word, the Persian panegyrists, who constitute the 
bulk of the gasida-writers, if not of the whole Parnassus of 
Persian poets, were deliberately and consciously insincere, 


and never pretended to be anything else, taking, as it were, 


as their motto the cynical Arabic proverb: “The best poetry 
is that which contains most lies.” They manufactured their 
poetry, as carpets or jewelry are manufactured, according 
to the most popular and fashionable patterns, in order to 
‘sell it in the ber market at the highest price, and they 
ared no more wlo the buyer might be than does the carpet- 
maker or the jeweller. So Farrukhi aptly compares the 
laudatory poems which he composed in praise of the Amir 
Abu'l-Mudhaffar of Chaghiniyan before he set out to visit 
his court to “fabrics spun within the brain and woven in 
the heart” 1— 





* See my translation of the CAaldr Magdia, pp. 59-60 of the tiraye-d-part, 
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“ole jah Jojra deb Sybuss iy ale eb 
while Dhahir says :-— 
Ye pe Sb 8 IE SL a piline a ope 
ha pets has poy oS 2 baile 


“Tam not a landowner nor a merchant, that I should have 
Granaries full of corn or purses filled with gold and silver.” 


Now all this is remote from our conception of poetry; for 
I suppose we should all agree that, presupposing a certain 
dignity and elegance of form, and some conformity to the 
laws of metre and rime, the essential quality of good poetry 
is sincerity. Whether the poet reflects our own views is 
4 minor consideration; and we may equally admire the 
Anarchism of Shelley, the Cynicism of Byron, the Mysticism 
of Wordsworth, the Nationalism of Thomas Moore, or the 
Imperialism of Kipling, because all these sang as they 
believed, primarily to satisfy their own aspirations, and only 
in a secondary degree to please their audience. And because 
Anwari, Dhahir of Féryab, and the whole class of Persian 


poets whom they represent, down to Qé’ani in our own age, 
are utterly and deliberately insincere, and never pretend 
to be anything else, it is, in my opinion, inconceivable that 
any translator, no matter how skilful, could ever render 
their poems (with a few such brilliant exceptions as Anwari's 
“Tears of Khurasin”) even tolerable to the European 
reader, seeing that their whole beauty lies in a technical 
skill and verbal artifice which it requires long study to 
appreciate, and which it is hardly possible to reproduce in 
# translation. 

It has been my fortune (or misfortune) to edit two large 
Tadhkiras or Biographies of Persian poets, one, that of ‘ Awfi, 
the most ancient, and another, that of Dawlatsh4h, the most 
popular, which have come down to our time. [| have 
transcribed and collated these from end to end, read through 
in proof each portion time after time, and consulted, for 








urposes, a taass of cognate literature; so that I may 
to have a fair general knowledge of the character of 
this work produced by most of the more notable Persian 


_ poets; and though here and there, in the work of many of 


them, gems of beauty may be found (for not even a Court- 
poet can be always consistently insincere), I am bound to 
admit that there are comparatively few, beyond the five or 
six mentioned in the beginning of this paper, whose poems, 
sive In exceptional instances, could be rendered popular m 
Europe, even by the most skilful translator. One of these 
few, as I believe, is the poet of whom I am now about to 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, the poet in question, presents himself 
to us under three different aspects: as a traveller, who has 
left us a most valuable account of his extensive journeys 
through Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Bahrayn ; as one of the most active and devoted dé‘is, 
propagandists or missionaries of the Isma‘ili sect; and as 
& poet equally remarkable for sincerity, power, and eloquence. 
Ignored by most historians and biographers on account 
of his heretical doctrines, and credited with all manner of 
magical powers and strange adventures by a fearful and 
credulous posterity, a mass of legend has grown up around 
him, and obscured a personality of extraordinary interest 
and originality, which only his own works, to wit, his Safer- 
dma, or Took of Travel, and his Dixedn of poems and other 
poetical works, really reveal. Already in al- Qazwini's 
Atharu’l- Bilid, or “ Monuments of the Lands” (ed. 
Wistenfeld, pp. 338-9), composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, only about a hundred and fifty years after 
Nasir-i-Khusraw’s death, he is represented as a King of 
Balkh, driven by his rebellious subjects to take refuge in the 
strongly fortified town of Yumgan (the place where, as 
repeated allusions in his own poems show, he actually spent 
in religious retirement the latter days of his life), and there 
surrounding himself with murvellous buildings, strange 
automata which it was dangerous to look on for fear of 
losing one’s reason, and all manner of awful talismans and 
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magical contrivances. Two or three centuries later, so far 
as can be judged, was produced the still more wonderful 
peeudo-autobiography, which in the East still passes current 
as the most authentic account of Nasir-i-Khusraw, This 
pseudo-autobiography, which has been anul ysed and criticised 
by Schefer, Eth¢, and other eminent Persian scholars, oceurs 
in at least three different recensions of varying length and 
wealth of detail, one of which is prefixed to the Tabriz 
edition of the Diwan, while the greater part of it is given 
in a French translation in M. Schefer's Introduction 
(pp. vili-xvii) to his edition of the Safir-ndmea. In it, 
besides the wildest anachronisms and confusion of persons, we 
find yet more extraordinary legends, in which astrology and 
demonology play a large part; and the pseudo-autobiography 
does not even stop at Nisir’s death, but describes how his 
funeral obsequies are conducted by the jinnis. Some of the 
incidents narrated are evidently garbled accounts, greatly 
embellished by legends and fairy-tales, of events which 
really happened to other persons, with whom, on account of 
# similarity in names, or for some other reason, Nasir-j- 
Khusraw has been confused. One episode, for instance, 
describes how he was detained by the “King of the Heretics” 
in Mazandarin on account of his reputation as a philosopher 
and man of learning ; how, utterly against his will, he was 
compelled to write a Commentary on the Qur’4n, explaining 
it in a sense favourable to the opinions of the ‘Heretics’; 
and how this Commentary, penetrating to other parts of 
Persia, wus the source of much further trouble to him, after 
he had effected his escape from the unweleome hospitality 
of the ‘Heretics’ by thaumaturgical means, involving the 
destruction of their army. I have no doubt that this legend 
is a distorted recollection of what really happened to the 
philosopher and astronomer Nasiru’d-Din Tisi, who was 
actually detained as an unwilling guest by the ‘ Heretics? 
or Assassins,’ and who actually dedicated to their last Grand 
' Th Malahida (* j is, 6 far on ow, « 
| gr haga Bayern Sepia Ler gr I know, only emp tu 


the Assassins, mot parent sect of the Jema‘ilis from whis were 
evolved ‘by the genius of Hueun-i-Sabbhh, who was the Dhi‘i'd-Dw'dt, or Chief 
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Master, Ruknu’d-Din Khirshah (subsequently betrayed by 
him to the Mongols), his celebrated Treatise on Ethics, 
the Akhidg-i-Nasiri ; a fact for which he apologizes in the 
later edition. It would even be possible, I think, with some 
trouble, to trace out the origins of most of the garbled 
narratives which, jumbled together, make up the Pseudo- 
Autobiography. 

Though historically worthless, the Pseudo- Autobiography 
has a certain literary merit which has secured and maintained 
its popularity, and has rendered the imagmary Nasir-i- 
Khusraw a much more familiar figure than the real one. 
Some of its incidents are delightful, even fraught with 
a certain grim humour. Amongst others, it is nurrated 
that Nasir-i-Khusraw and his brother, after escaping from 
Mazandaran as described above, came m the course of their 
further travels to Nishapdir, on arriving at which city they 
sent a young disciple who accompanied them to buy 
provisions in the market, while they went to a cobbler’s 
shop to get their shoes repaired. While they were waiting 
there, a loud clamour and outery arose from o neighbouring 
quurter, and the cobbler, still holdmg his awl in his hand, 
ran off to see what was the cause of the disturbance. After 
a while he returned, carrying on the point of his awl a piece 
of flesh. “ What,” enquired Nasir-i-Khusraw, who was 
still patiently waiting for his shoes, “was the cause of the 
disturbance, and what is that piece of flesh?” ‘“ Well,” 
replied the cobbler, “it appears that one of the disciples of 
that arch-heretic Nésir-i-Khusraw appeared in this city, and 
fell into discussion on matters of religion with certain of our 
doctors. When they brought against him verses of the 
Qur’iin, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings of godly 
divines, he opposed them with the infidel opinions and - 
blasphemous poems of his muster, until, perceiving his | 
obstinney to be incurable, the people tore him limb from 

, limb, and I too, for the sake of earnmg merit, tore from his 








} Propaganda, North and North-East Persia, next but one after Ndgir-i- 
cee To sors the older Isma‘ilis, to whom Nisir-1-Khusraw belonged, 
~with the Matdhida properly so called, is, therefore, an anachronism, 
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body this piece of flesh which you see on my awl.” Then 
Nasir-i-Khusraw rose up and said, “Give me my shoes as 
they are, for it is not good to tarry, even for an hour, in a 
city where even the name of Nasir-i- Khusraw is mentioned ! ” 

Now the collected poems of Nasir-i-Khusraw are remarkable 
not only for their sincerity but for their devoutness, though 
their devoutness is that of a heretical Isma‘ili, not of an 
orthodox Sunni Muhammadan. Yet these poems are little 
read, and nine out of ten more or less well-read Persians, 
if asked to repeat some of his verses, will cite one or other 
of three scraps of poetry, all more or less blasphemous, in 
that they scoff at the Resurrection of the Body in the 
coarsest fushion, and reproach the Creator with having 
exposed man to temptations without giving him the power 
to resist them, and having created a Devil without any 
sufficient reason. These three poems are absent from the 
only edition of Nasir-i-Khusraw’s poetical works which 
I possess, and, though I have found them in one of the 
British Museum manuscripts, their authenticity must, I think, 
be regarded as doubtful. At any rate, if genuine, we must 
suppose that they were composed before the poet's conversion, 
that 1s, during the first forty years of his life, while all the 
poems contained im the lithographed edition of the Diwén 
appear to have been written after his return from Egypt, 
that is, after his fiftieth year. 

So much for the legendary Nasir-i-Khusraw : now for the 
real one. The first authentic mention I find of by any 
Persian historian of repute occurs in the Jdni'u't- Tawdriki 
of Rashidu'd-Din Fadlu’llah (British Museum MS, Add. 
7628, ff. 2865 and 290"), composed about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

“ Nasir-i- Khusraw,” says this great historian of the 
Mongols, “attracted by the fame of al-Mustansir, came 
from Khurdsin to Egypt, where he abode seven yeurs, 
performing the Pilgrimage and returning to Egypt each 
year. Eventually, after performing his [ final] pilgrimage, 
he came to Basra, and so returned to Khurdsan, where he 
carried on « Propaganda for the ‘Alawi (or Fatimid) Caliphs 
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of Egypt in Balkh. His enemies attempted to destroy him, 
and he became a fugitive in the highlands of Simingan, 
where he remained for twenty years, content to subsist on 
water and herbs.” And immediately afterwards the historian 
proceeds to speak of the notorious Hasan-i-Sabbah, who also 
visited the Anti-Caliph al-Mustansir in Cairo at a somewhat 
later date. 

In another passage in the same work, Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
according to a statement with which he himself is credited, 
was converted from the “Sect of the Twelve,” or ordinary 
Shi'ite doctrine, to the “Sect of the Seven,” or ‘ Esoteric’ 
doctrine of the Isma‘ilis, through the influence of an Isma‘ili 
propagandist named Amir Darrab, “and before him,” adds 
the historian, “ Nasir-i-Khusraw, ‘the Proof’ (Hujjat) of 
Khurasan.” 

At this point I must allude briefly to a theory maintained 
by several very eminent Orientalists, notably by my most 
learned predecessor, the late Professor Rieu, that there were 
two Nasir-i-Khusraws, having the same name and the same 
kuaya or cognomen, Abii Mu‘in, and whose fathers were ulso 
homonymous; of whom one was the poet, philosopher, and 
magician, and the other the traveller. This view, quite 
disproved, as I think, by Schefer and Ethé, was maintained 
by Pertsch and Fagnan, but is most forcibly and clearly 
enunciated by Professor Rieu in the following words :— 

“A few facts,” says this great scholar,! “will show that 
we have to do with two distinct persons. Hakim Nasir, as 
the poet is generally called, was born in Isfahan, traced his 
pedigree to the great Imam ‘Ali b. Musd ar-Ridé, and was 
known 48 a poet before the composition of the present work 
lie. the Book of Travel or Safar-ndma]; his poem, the 
Rawshandi-ndma, ia dated an. 420 (=a.v. 1029; see 
Pertsch, Gotha Catalogue, p. 13; the date aww. d44 = a-n. 
954-5, assigned to the same work in the Leyden copy, 
Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 108, is probably erroneous). Our author, 
on the contrary, designates himself by two nishas which 


* Catalogue of the Persian MSS. wn the British Museum, pp. 379-381. 
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peint to Qubaédiyan, a town near Balkh, and to Merv, as 
the places of his birth and of his usual residence, and lays 
no claim either to noble extraction or to any fame but that 
of a skilled accountant. Hakim Nasir was born, according 
to the Habibu's-siyar (Bombay ed., vol. ii, juz’ 4, p. 67), m 
AH. 608 (= 4.0. 969), or, as stated in the Dabiatin (vol, ti, 
p. 419), in a.n. 359 (= a.p. 970), while our author appears, 
from his own statement, to have been forty years old in 
awn. 437 (= a.p. 1045-6).” 

Other difficulties have been raised as to the identification 
of the poet and traveller, but nearly all of them arise 
from the inaccuracies of late writers, and are speedily 
resolved by an attentive perusal of the Safir-ndme and 
the Dein side by side. Thus the traveller, as well as 
the poet, seems to have been entitled Hakim (‘the sage’), 
for the voice from the unseen which reproaches him in 
his dream for his hitherto heedless and ungodly life 
( Safar-ndina, Pp. 3) says to him, when he defends his in- 
dulgence in wine, “ Insensibility and saiseospanae are not 
refreshment; one cannot call him ‘the sage’ (Hakim) 
who encourages men to lose their senses.” Dawlatshah,! 
who is notoriously inaccurate, is responsible for the 
statement that the poet was a native of Isfahin (one 
of Professor Rieu’s points of differentiation), but this 
statement is conclusively disproved by the poet’s own 
words (Dican, ed. Tabriz, as. 1280, p. 241):— 


‘Sts Sees Set et jl “Semis Jol lo nf 
esas) sle’y eee lowly Sp, SLs arse sags 
ai Although rT am oriquaadly a native of Khurdsdn, after 
[enjoying | spiritual leadership, authority, ani supremacy, 


Lore for the Family and House of the Prophet have made me 
adweller in Fumgda and Mazandaran.” 


 p. 61, 1. 6 of my edition. 
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And lastly, as regards the date of the poet’s birth, we 
have, against the assertions of late works like the Haliiw's- 
siyar and the fantastic Dabistén, the poet's own explicit 
statement (to which Dr. Ethé, I think, first directed attention) 
that he was born in a.n. 394—=a.p, 1003-4 (Diwan, p. 110):— 


é : ns ia ee 


© yell prey pla \« dle 


while, four lines lower down, he suys that he was 42 years 
of age (given in « round number as 40 in the Book of 
Travel) when his conversion took place, or, as he puts it, 
“when his reasonable soul began to seck after wisdom " :— 


! + ¥ 
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The agreement, in short, between the datu derived from 
the Diwdn and those given in the Book of Travel is absolute ; 
only the various wrong dates occurring in some manuscripts 
of the Rawshana’i-ndma, which Dr. Ethé has most carefully 
exummed, criticised, and explained, raise any further 
difficulty, and the identity of Nasir-i-Khusraw the poet, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw the Tstnaé ili missionary, and Nasir-i- 
Khusraw the traveller may be regarded as established with as 
much certainty as any fact in Persian history of that period. 

Briefly, his life may be said to fall quite clearly into 
three periods, Of the first, the period of forty years which 
preceded his travels, we know little, save that, as already 
mentioned, he wus born in a.w. 394 (= a.p. 1005-4) at 
Qubadiyan by the Oxus, and that in a.u. 457 (=a.p. 1045), 
being then in the service of the recently established Seljuq 
government as a secretary and auditor of some considerable 
repute, and aged about 42 or 43 years, he was moved by 


" ree ee is hora used as the equivalent of the Arabic (bl, 
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a somewhat starting and vivid dream to resign his post, and 
set off on the seven years’ wanderings which he describes 
in his Book of Travel. The chief result of this journey 
was his conversion to the Isma‘ili doctrine at Cairo, where 
al-Mustansir, the spiritual and temporal Pontiff of the 
‘ Esoteric,” or “Sect of the Seven,” was then ruling with 
a justice, mildness, and benevolence which filled our poet 
with such admiration and devotion as never left him during 
the remainder of his long life (in two of his poems, Diwdn, 
pp. 166, 171, he alludes to his age as being 62 at the time of 
writing), and served to inspire much of the finest of his verse. 

The second period of the poet's life, that of his travels, 
lasted seven years, viz., from December 19, a.n. 1045, until 
October 23, a.p. 1042 (6 Juméda II, acu. 437, until 
26 Jumada I], a.w. 444). The greater part of this time was 
spent in Egypt, but inasmuch as his journey thither and 
his return thence were both leisurely and circuitous, the 
above-mentioned assertion in the Jd@mi‘u't-TowdrikA, that 
he actually spent seven years in that country, and performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca thence every year, is incorrect, As 
a matter of fact, in his Safar-nama he only describes five 
pilgrimages, the first on his way to Egypt from Syria in the 
Spring of a.p. 1047, and the fifth on his homeward journey 
im a.p, 1052. He therefore remained in Egypt only for the 
inside of this period of four years. 

Time does not permit me to describe this journey of 
our poet, and it is unnecessary to do so, since the late 
M. Schefer’s French translation of the Book of Traref is 
readily accessible to all. He was an intelligent and observant 
traveller, and the value of his Travels, not merely from the 
geographical point of view, but also as throwing light on 
many interesting persons and customs of that time, has long 
been recognized. At Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘mén, in Syria, for 
example, he visited the great poet-pessimist-philosopher of 
the Arabs, Abu’l-‘Alé al-Ma‘arri, of whom he has left us 
a well-considered eulogy. At Tabriz, again, somewhat 
earlier in his journey, he made the acquaintance of the 
Persian poet Qatran, of whose knowledge of the older 
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Persian literature he apparently thought somewhat meanly. 
At Samnan he attended one of the lectures on Mathematics 
and Natural Science of a certain Ustad ‘Ali Nasé’i, who 
aroused his contempt by the manner in which he strove to 
mask the exiguity of his attainments by repeated references 
to the fact that he had once been a pupil of the great 
Avicenna. And lastly we owe to him one of the most 
sympathetic and appreciative notices of the just and tolerant 
rule of the Fatimids in Egypt which has been preserved to 
us. He was especially impressed by the discipline of the 
army, some 215,000 strong, which comprised troops from all 
purts of North Africa, Bedouins from the Hijdz, Turks, 
Persians, a slave-regiment, and a mercenary Foreign Legion. 
The wealth of the Jazers filled him with astonishment, still 


_ more the high degree of public security, which, he says, was 


such that the merchants and tradesmen did not deem it 
necessary to lock up their shops and warehouses. “ All feel 
secure in the justice of the King,” he says (p. 53 of the 
text), “neither have they any fear of myrmidons or spies, 
by reason of their confidence that he will oppress no one 
and covet no one’s wealth’’; and from an anecdote which 
follows this observation, it appears that Christians had equal 
confidence with Muslims in the justice of the Fatimid 
Government. 

Tt was, of course, during his stay in Egypt that Nasir-i- 
Khusraw was initiated into. the esoteric doctrines of the 
Isma‘ilis (so graphically described by de Sacy in the 
Introduction to his Exposé de ia Religion des Druzes, and so 
well illustrated by Stanislas Guyard in his Fragments relatifs 
d la Doctrine des Ismaéits), and that he was commissioned, 
under the title of “the Proof of Khurisin ” (Hujjat-i- 
Khurdsén), to carry on their propaganda in Persin. It is 
by this title, Mujjat, that he commonly refers to himself in 
his poems, but it is not a mere fakhallug or nom de guerre, 
since it denotes « real and definite rank, comparabl 
of a bishop, in the Isma‘ili hierarchy. 

Nasir-i-Khusraw's works were numerous, as he himself 
says in his Dian :— 
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* My mind with its meditations is a fair and fruitful tree, 
Which yieldeth its fruit and blossom of knowledge and chastity. 
Would'st thou see me complete and whole? Then look, ax 
heaeewia the wise, 

Af iy essence and not my seeming, with keen and discerning 
eyes. 

This feeble frame regard not; remember rather that T 

Am the author of works which outmumber and owishine the 
sfara in the aky,” 


Of these works, besides the Safar-ndma and the Dicdn, the 
Hawshana’i-vdma, or “ Book of Light,” has been edited 
in the original Persian and translated into German by 
Dr. Ethé (2.0.0.G., 1879-1880, vol. xxxiii, pp. 645-665, 
and vol. xxxiv, pp. 428-468 and 617-642), while the Sa‘ddaj- 
néma, or ** Book of Felicity,” has been edited with y French 
translation by M. Fagnan (4.D.4,G., vol. xxxiii, pp. 643-674), 
and the Addw'/-Musafirin, or “ Pilgrims’ Provision,” exists in 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale. These five books, 
s0 far as I know, ure all of our poet's works which have 
survived to our days. To the Didn I have devoted the 
most careful attention, having read it attentively from cover 
to cover; and I append to this article verse-translations 
of a hundred couplets, selected from the first five gasidas 
(i.e, the first ten pages of the Tabriz edition), which, however 
much they may fall short of the original, will, I think. 
suffice to convince anyone who is at all familiar with Persian 
poetry, and especially Persian gasidas, how unique is Nasir-i- 
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simplicity of language, his freedom from the verbal conceits 
so dear to most Persian poets, his contempt for flattery and 
fime-serving, and his complete devotion to the Esoteric 
Doctrines which he had embraced with such fervour. These 
doctrines are apparent everywhere, and are wholly and 
typically Tsma‘ilian, especially as regards the exaltation of 
the practice of allegorical interpretation of Seripture (fa’tei/) 
which is so characteristic of the Hétint or Esoterie sect. 
Without this, says Nasir-i-Khusraw, the letter of scripture 
is bitter as brine (p. 3 of the Tabriz edition) and misleading as 
Water running under straw. Heaven, Hell, the Resurrection, 
the Torment of the Tomb, the Rising of the Sun from the 
West; and the appearance of Antichrist are all allegorically 
explained, and such explanation is declared to be of the very 
essence of true spiritual religion (p. 33), but the key to it 
has been committed by God only to His chosen representative, 
the Imam of the Prophet's Family (pp. 12, 30, 60, 64, 124, 
142), who is its sole custodinn (p. 4), and the only channel 
whereby access can be obtained to this hidden science. 
Revelation is necessary (p. 29), but the nobility of the Arabic 
“ngunge 18 solely due to the fact that it was the medium of 
Revelation (p. 249); and mere parrot-like reading of 
the Qur'an is useless (p. 214). Piety, without knowledge 
and understanding, avails nothing (p. 37), but Knowledge, 
great as is its honour, is but the handmaid of Religion 
(pp. 150, 235), which is the fragrance of the world (p. 188). 
There exists naught but God (p. 193), who can neither be 
described us Kternal nor Temporal (p. 166), since He is above 
ull description, Phenomena are but an illusory reflection of 
Him (p. 106), yet are full of significance (p. 197), because 
the Universal Intelligence is immanent in them (p. 14), 
while Man is the Microcosm (p. 232). Space and Time are 
infinite and unbounded, and the Heavens will not perish 
(p. 4), yet is the World not eternal (pp. 12, 39, 40). 

The Doctrine of Free-Will is strongly enunciated by 
Nasir-i-Khusraw. Thus he says, amongst many similar 
passages (p. 56) :— 

1.n.A.8. LOS. pr 
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“ Though God creates the mother, and the breast, and the milk, 
The children must draw for themaelres the mother’s milk.” 


And again (p. 149) :-— 
iy SS 8 pe ep les Tbs lof cule eve bp 
; ws yelp ws) i Cena pad * ental Lo dace y9yd doles 


“ Thy soul is a book, thy deeds are like the writing: trite not 
on thy soul aught else but a fair inscription : 
Write what is wholly good in the book, O brother, for the pen 
ia in thine own Aand /”" 


The Fatimid Caliphs, or Anti-Caliphs of Cairo, are 
throughout regarded as the only legitimate rulers, and the 
keepers of the Garden of God, but a gate (Bab) to the Imam 
is to be found in every country. Allusions to the mystic 
number Seven are frequent, and also to the characteristic 
Isma‘ili doctrine of the Asas, 

Lastly, we may notice Nasir-i- Khusraw’s profound 
contempt for courts (p. 6), courtiers (pp. 151, 230), 
panegyrists (pp. 7, 11, 80, 141, 144), elegant writers and 
literary triflers (p. 225), and writers of ghasais and erotic 
poetry (pp. 108, 141, 145, 171). 
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' Test \yd6,,5, but “Uthi speaks of Jdzjam as more particularly the 
appanage of these kings, and I imagine that we have bere the Persian form of 


this name. 
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No. 1 (pp. 2-4 of Tabriz ed.). 


1. God's gracious Word in truth is an Ocean of Words, I ween, 
Teeming with gems and jewels and pearls of luminous sheen ; 
Bitter to outward seeming, like the sea, is the Scripture’s page, 
But precious as pearls of price is the Inward Sense to the sage. 
Down in the depths of the Ocean are gems and pearls galore ; 
Seek, then, a skilful diver, and bid farewell to the shore. 
Wherefore hath God bestowed in the depths of the Ocean's brine 
All these pearls of price and jewels so rare and fine? 

5. Wherefore if not for the Prophet, who made the Inward Sense 
The portion of Wisdom’s children, but the Letter a Rock of Offence ? 
A handful of salt-stained clay hath the diver offered to thee 
Because in thy heart he beheld but envy and enmity. 

Strive from the Outward Form to the Inward Sense to win 
Like a man, nor rest content like an ass with a senseless din. 
= - 9 = = 
Darius, for all his thousands of servants and thanes, alone 
Had to depart and abandon the chattels he deemed his own. 

For the World is a thievish game, from which no man may save 
Himeelf, be he Sultan or subject, his goods, be he master or slave. 
10. That is the day when all men the guerdon they've earned shall win; 

The just the fruits of his justice, the tyrant his wage of sin. 

In the sight of the holy martyrs, in the midst of that fierce dismay, 
Will I grasp the garment of Zahri' on that fearful Judgment Day, 
And God, the Jndge Almighty, shall avenge to the full the woes 

I have so long at the hands of the House of the Prophet's foes_ 


No. 2 (pp. 45). 


How can the Heavens rest on thee bestow 
When they themselves nor pause nor rest can know ? 
This world’s the ladder to that world, 0 friend ; 
To mount, thou needs must climb it to the end. 
15, In these two roofs, one whirling and one still, 
Behold that Seeret-knowing Power and Skill ; 
How, unconstrained, in one harmonious whole 
He blended Matter gross and subtle Soul ; 


' “The Moat Bright One,” i.e. Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, wife of 
‘Ali and mother of the Imims, gl a 
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How He did poise this dark stupendous sphere 
In Heaven's hollow dome of emerald clear. 
What say’st thou? ‘Endlessly recurring day 
And month at last shall wear that dome away ! ” 
Nay, for He hath exempted from such wear 

The circling sky, the water and the air. 


20. The Canvass of His Art is Time and Place ; 


Hence Time is infinite, and boundless Space. 
Should’st thou object, “‘ Not thus the Scriptures tell,” 
T answer that thou hast not conned them well. 

And o'er the Scriptures is a Guardian set 

From whom both men and jinn must knowledge get. 
God and His Prophet thus decreed: but no! 

You “much prefer the views of So-and-so.” 

Thy meat in man begetteth human power; 

To dog-flesh turns the meat that dogs devour. 


No. 3 (pp. 5-7). 


4. Were the turns of the Wheel of Fortune proportioned to worth alone, 


O'er the Vault of the Lunar Heaven would have been my abode and throne. 
But no! For the worth of Wisdom is lightly esteemed, in sooth, 

By fickle Fate and Fortune, as my father warned me in youth. 

Yet knowledge is more than farms, and estates, and rank and gold: 
Thus my dauntless spirit whispering me consoled : 

‘With o heart more brightly illumined than ever the Moon can be 
What were a throne of glory o'er the sphere of the Moon to thee?” 
‘Gainst the foeman’s gleaming falchion and Fate's close-serried field 
Enough for me are Wisdom and Faith as defence and shield. 

# # & + = 

My mind with its meditations is a fair and fruitful tree, 

Which yieldeth its fruit and blossom of knowledge and chastity. 
Would’st thou see me complete and whole? Then look, as heseerms 

the wise, 

At my essence and not my seeming, with keen and discerning eyes, 
This feeble frame regard not; remember rather that [ 

Am the author of works which outnumber and outshine the stars 

the sky. 

God, to whose Name be Glory! me hath exempt and freed 
In this troubled life of transit from the things that most men need. 

I thank the Lord Almighty, who plainly for me did trace 

The way to Faith and Wisdom, and opened the Door of Grace, 
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And who in His limitless Mercy in this world hath made me one 

Whose love for the Holy Household is clear as the noonday sun! 
= + * * * 

Q dark and ignoble body, never on earth have I seen 

A fellow-lodger so hurtful as thee, or o mate 20 mean! 

Once on a time my lover and friend I accounted thee, 

And thou wert my chosen comrade in travel by land and sea. 


But fellest of foes I found thee, spreading thy deadly snare 


To entrap me, whilst I of thy scheming was heedleas and unaware, 
Till, finding me all unguarded, and free from all fear of guile, 
You strove to take me captive by treachery base and vile. 

And surely but for the Mercy of God, and His Gracious Will, 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought me a great and enduring ill. 
But not the sweetest nectar could tempt me now, for I know 
What to expect at the hands of so fierce and deadly a foe. 

Sleep, O senseless body, and food are thy only care, 

But to me than these is Wisdom better beyond compare! 

‘Tis the life of a brute, say the sages, to dream but of water and grass, 
And shall I, who am dowered with reason, live the life of a soulless ass ? 
I will not dwell, O Body, with thee in this world of sense ; 

To another abode God calls me, and bids me arise from hence. 
There are talent and virtue esteemed, not food and sleep ; 

Then enjoy thy food and slumber, and let me my virtue keep ! 

Ere me from their earthly casings uncounted spirits have fled, 

And I, though long I linger, may be counted already dead. 
Through the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of obedience I 
One day shall soar to the heavens as the skylark soars to the sky. 
Fearful of God's Fore-knowledge, quaking at God's Decree, 

Is the mass of my fellow-creatures, yet these are as guides to me: 
“Speak of the first as ‘ Reason,’ call the latter ‘the Word’ "— 
Such was the explanation that I from a wise man heard. 


So being myself in essence a rational, logical Soul, 
Why should I fear myself? Shall the Part be in fear of the Whole ? 


© man who dost rest contented to claim the Determinist’s view, 
Though you lack a brute's discernment must I lack discernment too ? 
The words of God’s Apostle resemble a fruitful tree : 

Mine be its fruits of wisdom, and its leaves for cows like thee ! 
Thou art not a cow, thou sayest? Then wherefore, Eater of Leaves, 
Dost thou utter taunts and revilings whereat my spirit grieves ? 

© Thou for whose Holy Doctrine my life I freely gave, 


Me from this herd of asses, I pray thee, redeem and save! 
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No. 4 (pp. 7-8). 

Bear from me to Khurésin, Zephyr, a kindly word, 
To its scholars and men of learning, not to the witless herd, 
And having faithfully carried the message I bid thee bear, 
Bring me news of their doings, and tell me how they fare. 
I, who was once as the cypress, now upon Fortune's wheel 
Am broken and bent, you may tell them: for thus doth Fortune deal. 
Let not her specious promise you to destruction lure: 
Ne'er was her covenant faithful; ne'er was her pact secure. 

¥ + @ = * 
Look at Khuriisin only: she is crushed and trodden still 
By this one, and thon by that one, as corn is crushed in the mill, 
You boast of your Turkish rulers': remember the power and sway 
Of the Ziwuli Sultén Mahmiid* were greater far in their day, 
The Royal House of Farighin® before his might did bow, 
And abandon the land of Jizjin‘: but where is Mahmid now? 
"Neath the hoofs of his Turkish squadrons the glory of India lay, 
While his elephants proudly trampled the deserts of far Cathay. 

Es = + e = 
And ye, deceived and deluded, before his throne did sing: 
“More than a thousand summers be the life of our lord the King! 
“Who, on his might relying, an anvil of steel attacks, 
“'Findeth the anvil crumble under his teeth like wax!” 


. The goal of the best was Zawul, us it seems, but yesterday, 


Whither they turned, as the faithful turn to Mecca to pray. 
Where is the power and empire of that King who had deemed it moet 
If the heavenly Sign of Cancer had served as a stool for his fret 2 


I Le, the Seljdgs. 

2 Ie. Sultin Mabméd of Zibolistin, or Ziwulistin, Sra see 
Ghorna,” He reigned a.p. 998-1030, Hy generally called * of 
3 Te. the first dynasty of Khwirazmshihe. “* Parighdn," says Bi =F 
in kis Poruian lexicon ontitied Farkeng-ienjumancdrigi- Vie ee es 
Faridin, was the name of a man who attained to the rule of Khwiracn’ and eeu 
children and grandchildren are called ‘the House of Farighan’ or «'Afriohae® 
These were the abaolute rulers of Khwhirazm, such as ‘A4}} ph Ma'min uen ini 
who was the oomtem vol Sultiun Mew by arr coed of Ghazna (to whom he wie e lated 

marriage), nd whe was murdered by his own slaves. Sultéin Mahmdd care ts 
the Cairo eh tier, 1288) of al Tee others nyt i - 101-105 af 
! O Od. [AH ) of al-« a m ph on Sults aire ry 
wt Ta’ rikhei' ls Fauini. phon Sulkin Mame, entitled 

4 The tert has Gurgenan (or Adrkawdn): the emendytiog is Pale ae 
floc. cit,). Compare o, 1 on p, 343 anpre, on is based on al-‘Uthi 
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Alas! grim Death did sharpen against him tooth and claw, 
And his talons are fallen from him, and his teeth devour no more! 

* * . « = 
Be ever fearful of trouble when all seems fair and clear, 

For the easy is soon maile grievous by the swift-transforming sphere. 
Forth will it drive, remorseless, when it deemeth the time at hand, 
The king from his court and castle, the lord from his house and lan. 
Ne’cr was exemption granted, since the spheres began to run, 

From the shadow of dark eclipses to the radiant Moon and Sun. 
Whate’er seems cheap and humble and low of the things of earth 
Reckon it dear and precious, for Time shall lend it worth. 

Seek for the mean in all things, nor strive to fulfil your gain, 

For the Moon when the full it reacheth is already about to wane. 

« « # « = 
Though the heady wine of success should all men drug and deceive, 
Pass thou by and leave them, as the sober the drunkards leave. 
For the sake of the gaudy plamage which the flying peacocks wear, 
See how their death is Sa soon by many a springe and = 

* * 
Thy body to thee is a fetter, ‘ak the world a som -cell : 
To reckon as home this prison and chains do you deem it well ? 
Thy soul is weak in wisdom, and naked of works beside : 
Seek for the strength of wisdom; thy aa strive to hide. 

e ® € * 

Thy words are the seed ; thy soul is the Pate the world thy field: 
Let the farmer look to the cae that the soil may abundance yield. 
al * # # 
Yet dost thou not endeavour, now ens the Spring is here, 
To ooeer a little "1 Oia for the Winter which creepeth near, 
* + = 
The aly use and volt which life for me doth hold 
Is to weave a metrical chaplet of coral and pearls and gold! 


No. 5 (pp. 8-10). 
Though the courts of earthly rulers have shut their doors in my face, 
Shall I grieve, when I still have access to the Court of the Lord of Grace? 
In truth I desire no longer to deal with the mighty and proud, 
Beneath whose aoe of favour gd back she be bent and bowed. 
# * 

To con the Holy Sirtnturee to renounce, to sisiee, to know— 
These are the Four Companions who ever beside me go. 

7.B.A.8. 1908, 3 
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: The Eye, the Heart, and the Ear through the long night-watches speak, 
And with their counsels strengthen my body so frail and weak. 
“Guard me well, | pray thee, and prison me close,” saith the Eye, 
“From gazing on things forbidden, and the lust that comes thereby.” 
85. ‘Close the road against me, and close it well,” saith the Ear, 
“To every lying slander, to gossip and spiteful sneer," 
What saith the Heart within me? “From Passion’s curse and ban 
"Keep me pure and unspotted, as befits an upright man.” 
Then crieth the voice of Reason, “ To me was the watch and ward 
“Over thy soul and body given by God the Lord. 
“ Hold thou nor speech nor commerce with the armies of Hate and Lust, 
“For I am there to confront them, and to fight them if fight they must.” 
| Against the commands of Reason can I rebel and revolt, 
When IT om preferred through Reason alone to the veriest dolt ? 
_ 90. For the Fiend had caught and constrained me to walk in his captives’ 
- train, 
| And "t was Reason who came and saved me, and gave me freedom again. 
i “T was Reason who seized my halter and forced me out of the road 
a Whereby the Fiend would have led me at last to his own abode, 
Though this Cave of the World is truly a tenement dark and dire, 
If my “ Friend of the Cave” be Reason what more can my heart desire? 
Deem not the world, O my son, a thing but to hate and to flee, 
For a hundred thousand blessings it hath yielded even to me. 
: Therein is my walk and achievement, my tongue and my gift of speech: 
It yields me a ground of action, and offers me scope for each : 
95. And ever It cries in warning, ‘I am hastening fast away, 
‘Bo clasp me close to your bosom, and cherish me while you may." 
= & e * * 
Reason was ever my leader, leading me on by the hand, 
Till it made me famed for Wisdom through the length and breadth 
; the land. 
Reason it was which gave me the Crown of Faith, I say, 
And Faith hath given me Virtue, and strength to endure and obey. 
* * + s * 
Since Faith at the Last Great Judgment can make my reckoning light, 
Shall I fear, if Faith require it, to lose my life outright ? | 
So the world is now my quarry, and the hunter who hunts am I, 
Though I was once the quarry in the days that are now gone by. 
100, Though others 1t hunt and capture, I stand from its dangers clear : 
My soul is higher than Fortune: then why should I Fortune fear ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


SAMSERTA, 


Twenty years ago, when I was engaged in a disquisition 
on the visarga updcarita, I was led to the same hypothesis 
regarding the etymology of saiiskrta as has been expressed 
by Mr. Thomas (J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 748), and I suppose the 
eomcidence will prove of some value. I came to the opinion 
that Ay meant originally ‘to cook,’ and saiskr ‘to cook 
well, to do enough,’ in French ewire a point. Indeed, the 
German word gar, which has the same meaning, has been 
identified by Bopp (Glossarium comparativum,” p. 73) with 
ér, and he as well ag Noreen (Abriss d. urgerm. Lautlehre, 
Strassburg, 1894, p. 132, note 3) compares, moreover, the 
Icelandic ger-, to which corresponds the Anglo-Saxon gearo, 
with that Skr. root. There is a number of Sanskrit nouns 
which might very conveniently be derived from sky having 
the sense of ‘cooking,’ but for the interference of the root 
AF ‘to scatter,” which eventually shows likewise an initial s, 
Thus avaskara, ‘dirt, sweepings, dunghill,” is derived by the 
kasika on Panini vi, 1, 148, from kf, but the collateral form 
avaskira, found in Sayana’s commentary of the Ait. Brahmana, 
tii, 26, 3, is drawn by the Rktantra-vyakarana, Siitra 193 
(ed. Burnell, Mangalore, 1879), from ér, and the same 
disagreement may be observed with respect to wpashdra: 
ef. Rkt.S.192, Pan. vi, 1, 140, and the Petersburg Dictionary. 
Should we perhaps acknowledge two words avasklra, the 
one connected with fy and meaning ‘remains of cooking,’ 
the other connected with AF and meaning ‘rubbish’? Be 
that as it may, éaviukdra seems, at all events, to come from 
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the root tr, and, therefore, if our explanation holds good, 
must have had originally nearly the same meaning as 
pakayajna, inasmuch as food destined for a sacrifice is always 
‘well cooked.’ In fact, the fifth meaning given by Apte 
in his larger Sanskrit-English Dictionary to this word is 
‘cooking, dressing (as of food, etc.),’ whereas this sense is 
left out by the authors of the Petersburg Dictionary. 
Unfortunately I am unable to quote a passage in which 
this meaning is the only suitable one, but perhaps some 
other scholar may know better, 
J. Kinsre. 


Cryvton Eprickarny. 


In his interesting review of the Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
vol, i, part 1, which appeared in the January number of the 
R.A.S. Journal, Professor E. Miller has offered some 
suggestions as to the reading and meaning of the following 
words in the Vessagiri Slab Inscription (Ep. Zeyl., i, p. 23). 

He says mehesana ought to be read mehesun, and should 
mean ‘queen.” The former reading, I am assured, is quite 
clear on the stone. It is certainly so on the ink-estampage 
before me of a similarly worded inscription near the Stone 
Canopy at Anuradhapura, which I have prepared for the 
second number of the Epigraphia Zeylanica. Besides, if 
we read it as me/esun, the phrase Lak-dir-polo-mehesuy- 


perapuren himi, “lord by hereditary succession of Queens 


of the soil of the Island of Lanka,” would hardly give sense, 

figjdna (rdajna, rdjna, or rddna), Skt. rdjii, is the title 
borne by the wives of a king other than the anointed queen. 
We see this clearly from Kassapa’s inscription at the Stone 
Canopy referred to above. According to it Sirj Sangboy 
Abahay’s biser-rdjnd (anointed queen) was Snig Banday, 


And we already know from the Vessagiri slab that one of 


his sub-queens was Deva-riajna. (See Ep. Zeyl., p.23.) The 
head queen 1s always referred to as hiser in inscriptions. 

I have derived sanaiay from Skt. (/anih, see ibid., p. 27, 
note 1. But in the verse— | | 


ont Pied 
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“divatuka ki pera 
sancha gibi-suvatida hira 
mal dum gena pavara 
puda teruvan nimatida batikara ” 


in Sri Rahula Sthavira’s Kavyasekhara (ix, 57), the same 
word sana/d clearly has the meaning of Skt. sndted, ‘ having 
bathed.” Whether the former has any connection with the 
intensive or frequentative stem of snd or not, I cannot at 
present say. Jayatilaka in his “ Elu Akaradiya” gives 
sdiahum, sdnasima as synonyms of sidna; and sanaha, 


sindhas, sand as those of sneha. Compare also Geiger's 


“Etymologie des Singbalesischen,” No. 681, ndnard (the 
preterite, by the way, should be nard, not ndped), and 
No. 1450, sunaha. 

The identification of Siri Saigbo Abha Mihindu mentioned 
in the second slab with Mahinda IV is correct according to 
Wijesesinha’s list. Turnour’s table which Dr. Goldschmidt 
has followed makes him Mahinda III. 

M. pe WickREMASINGHE. 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 
January 30th, 1905, 


VINDHYAVASIN, 


Our hearty thanks are due to Dr. Takakusu for his lucid 
article on Vasubandhu, and I am specially grateful for the 
light which he has also thrown on the hitherto extremely 
shadowy personage Vindhyavasin. The identification of 
him with Isvarakrisna, the author of the Sinkhyakdrikd, is 
extremely interesting, and seems highly probable. 

In his supplementary note on page 162, Dr. Takakusu 
quotes a passage from the Slokavartika, in which mention 
is made of Vindhyavasin. To this I would add an earlier 
one on page 393 of the same work, namely : 


“ Sandihyamanasadbhavavastubodhat pramanata | 
Visesadyistam etae ca likhitam Vindhyavasina ” | 
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Also the following from Syddrddamanjar?, page 119 (in 
Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series) :—“ Vindhyavasi tvevam 
bhogam acaste | 


Purugo ’vikritatmaiva svanirbhisam acetanam | 
Manah karoti sannidhyid upadhih sphatikam yatha”’ | 


Another writer, of whom we know very little, is Varsaganya. 
Dr. Takakusu conjecturally identifies him with Vrsagana, 
the gurw of Vindhyavasin. Would it be too much to suggest 
that the latter, as the follower of Vreagana, is himself Varsa- 
ganyea? I have met with the following additional references 
to this worthy. In Vyasa’s bhasya on Fogasiira iv, 13, we 
find the verse— 


“Gunanam paramam ripam na dristipatham ricchati | 
Yat tu dristipatham praptam tan mayaiva sutucchakam |) 


No clue to its author is given us there, but in Bédmafi, 
2.1.3, where the verse is again quoted, it is ascribed to 
Bhagavan Varsaganya. In Nydyardrtika, i, 4, in the 
discussion on pratyaksa, the author rejects as incorrect 
certain definitions of it given by other writera; and in 
Hitparyatika, page 103, line 10, Vacaspatimiéra tells us 
that the words “ Tathd srofrddicriétir iti,” on page 45, 
line 14, of the Viartika, have reference to the definition of 
Varsaganya. 
G. A. Jaco. 
Fob, let, 1905, 


“THROWING THE Stone,” 


In the R.A.S, Journal for January I notice on page 170 
& paragraph entitled “Throwing the Stone.” If anyone 
wishes for a further and more detailed account of this and 
other forms of oaths in use among the Western Somali tribes 
I would refor them to an article published by me in the 
Folk-lore Journal for 1887, p. 322. The particulars there 
given were furnished to me by certain reliable ‘Aquils of 
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the ‘Isa and Gadabiirsi tribes, who showed me exactly how 
the oaths are administered, and I noted the information on 
the spot, 
J. Srvarr Krxa (Major) 
(Formerly British Agent and Vice-Consul, Zayla). 
15, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 
February 2nd, 1905, 


VASASHKA; VASUSHEA. 


In this Journal, 1903, p. 325 ff, I have read as the year 
28, = 8.c. 31-30, the date of the Saiichi intription (EI, 2, 
369 f.) which mentions a king Vas[a|shka, and have placed 
that king between Kanishka and Huvishka. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has recently suggested that the real 
date of the record may be the year 68; see his Early 
fTistory of India, p. 238. 

The date is, at any rate, certainly not 78.. But it is not 
at all impossible that it is 68,=4a.p. 10-11. And that 
reading would fit in exactly with Professor Liiders’ conclusion 
that the name Vasushka, and not Vasudéva, must be found 
in the record of the year 74 at Mathura (IA, 1904, 106, 
No. 20), and with Dr. Fiihrer’s statement (Progress Report, 
1895-96, para. 1) that at Mathura there is also an inscription 
of Vasushka of the year 76. 

Also, it would account at once, and in the easiest way, 
on the following lines, for the eventual succession of Vasu- 
déva, for whom we have dates ranging onwards from the 
year 80 (EI, 1,392, No. 24). Vasushka succeeded Huvishka. 
He was kept out of Mathura by Rajula-Rajuvila and his 
S00 Sudasa-Sodiisa, for the latter of whom we have a date 
in the year 72 in an inscription at Mathura itself (EI, 2, 
199, No. 2, and see 4, 55, and note 2); these two persons 
Were governors at Mathura under a power which had 
conquered and annexed the north-west, and which for a time 
held also some of the southern territories of Kanishka and 
Huvishka. But he retained the sovereignty in Central 
India. He recovered Mathura between the years 72 and 
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74; but he did not recover the north-west. And, so far as 
Mathura with its territories was concerned, he handed on the 
succession, which thus remained unbroken, to Vasudéva. 

The difficulty is that, if anything in the shape of a 
atraight-edge is held above the bottom line of the writing 
of the Mathura inscription of the year 28 (LA, 6, 218, plate, 
No. 1), the mark which precedes the shia of shkasya resembles 
s0 pointedly the lower part of an 4; from which I deduced 
the name Vas[a|shka here also, We should have to under- 
stand that the breakage of the stone has by pure chance 
resulted in that suggestive appearance. 

Against my recognition of Vasashka-Vasushka as a separate 
king, Mr. Vincent Smith has laid much stress upon the fact 
that no coins struck by him have been found and recognised 
(Joc. cit., note). Irrespective of the question of the exact 
date of the Saijichi record, that position has to be faced; it 
is not practicable to believe that Vasushka was Vasudeva, and 
that he changed his name from its foreign to a Hindi form. 
By way of a start towards tracing out some of his coins, 
a closer examination might be made, if the original is 
available, of the coin figured by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Mahabodhi, plate 22, No. 17. It resembles the later 
coins much more than it does those of Huvishka. 


| J. F. Freer. 
February 10th, 1905, 


A Comment ox “Some Prostems or Ancient Inpiay 
History.” 

It would be impossible, without writing at very great 
length, to criticise the views, and the details advanced in 
support of them, which Dr. Hoernle has presented to us 
in his articles entitled “Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
History.” I confine myself to indicating that in his last 
instalment, on pages 1 to 32 above, he has, in some respects 
at least, started with bases which he ought to have ignored. 
In passing indeed, it must be observed, in respect of a mistake 
in detail which ought -not to figure in such writings, that 


the name of a well known country, mentioned prominently 
in various passages, is Lata, with the long d; not Lata, with 
the short a. But it is not to incidental mistakes of this kind, 
that I desire to draw attention. 

A suggestion, quoted from me on page 15, that the 
Chalukyas may have been originally feudatories of the 
Gurjaras, but, in the person of Pulakésin L, threw off that 
yoke, and, migrating to the south, established an independent 
sovereignty of their own, was put forward by me twenty- 
eight years ago, at a time when we were often advancing 
speculations about the early history which could hardly even 
oceur now to anyone taking a practical part in the actual 
editing of the epigraphic records, Moreover, that particular 
speculation was largely based on views of the dates of the 
records of the Gurjara princes, now known to be quite 
wrong, which antedated them by at least a century and a half. 
Tt is of no value now. And it seems to me to have been 
quite plainly, though only tacitly, cancelled by the remarks 
about Jayasimha I, Ranariga, and Pulakésin I., in my 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part ii, 1896, p. 343. 

Of just as little value is a statement, quoted from me on 
page 12, that “it is an undoubted fact that the Chalukyas 
did come originally from the north.” This observation was 
first made by me on the same occasion, in 1876 (LA, 7, 246); 
and it was repeated even as late as 1885 (id. 14, 49). But 
it, with anything that might be based upon it, seems to 
me to have been with equal plainness, though only tacitly, 
canceiled in 1896 by the remarks in my Dynasties to which 
I have just referred. 

With regard to certain legendary statements about the 
Chalukyas, which are cited on pages 26, 27, and are there 
quoted partly from my same writings of 1876, I would point 
out that they, and the gradual evolution of them, have been 
fully set out in my Dynasties, pages 338 to 342. And I have 
there stamped the whole story as what it really is; namely, 
“a mere Jarrago, of vague legend and Puranic myths, of 
no authority.” It was simply concocted in a late period 
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when, probably in imitation of an example set by the 
Pallavas in the seventh century a.p., all the great families 
of Southern India began to apply themselves to devising 
pedigrees with a view to establishing claims to descent from 
the Lunar and Solar Races of Northern India. For further 
remarks on this last point, see, for the present, what I have 
said in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. vi, p. 82, and compare 
page 296 f. above. 

A suggestion made by me in 1888, and mentioned on 
page 4, that the Maitrakas were the particular family or 
clan, among the Hinas, to which Toramina and Mibirakula 
belonged, was based on an erroneous interpretation, which 
I had adopted against my own judgment, of a passage in 
the Valabhi records. As originally and correctly treated 
by me in 1879 (IA, 8, 303), the passage shews that the 
Maitrakas were the Séndpati Bhatarka and his ancestors and 
descendants. I have not had oceasion to edit a Valabhi 
record since 1885. But Professor Hultzsch has, in 1895 
(EI, 4, 319 f., 322), formally reinvested the passage with: 
its proper meaning on that point; and, by establishing the 
correct reading sapatna instead of saripanna, he has removed 
the detail which, as much as anything else, had led to the 
abandonment of it. 

There is probably no line of research, in which the advance 
towards correct knowledge has been more marked and rapid 
than in our acquaintance, as extended during the last ten 
years or so, with the contents, meaning, and bearing, of the 
epigraphic records of India. But we who have been working 
at the exploration of the records and the editing of some of 
them, have not had leisure to write up all the improved 
results, and to cancel explicitly, if it is necessary to do so, 
early errors. ‘Till we can do that, we can only suggest an 
use of our later writings, in preference to the early ones, 
as furnishing the starting-points for those who are seeking 
to utilise the materiala that we have placed before them. 
And I would submit that, in citing from anyone such anti- 
quated assertions as some of my own which I have indicated 
above, it 1s hardly safe to take them as representing present, 
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views; and it is scarcely doing justice to the authors of 
them, to exhibit them in that light by such expressions as 
“he folds,” “his theory is” (page 12). 

In another direction,— we certainly may fairly use genuine 
tradition, when it is forthcoming, to explain and supplement 
the epigraphic records in matters in which it is not opposed 
to them. But we must do even that with great caution. 
And, surely, the time has quite gone by, for taking as 
reliable sources of detailed early history, local legends 
(whether plainly stamped as such or whether dignified 
by the name of tradition), late chronicles and poems, and 
the songs of bards. As regards the last-mentioned, we huve 
before us the notorious case of the bards of Kathiawiid : 
their story about the rise of Valabhi was brought forward 
and accepted as “an old-world tale,” which had a historical 
basis, though it might not be altogether accurate; but it 
was subsequently made known that the story only sprang 
into existence in or about 1870 to 1888, and owed its 
origin simply to certain speculations, advanced by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, which found their way to the bards 
through an educational treatise (see F.GI, Introd., 49 f.). 

J. F. Fee. 

February 15th, 1905. 


Nore on tHe AvutHorsuie or NYAYABINDU. 

_ In 1889 Professor P. Peterson brought out an edition of 
this long-lost Buddhist work on Logie, together with 
Dharmottara’s commentary on the same. The authorship 
of the former was unknown, but the Professor suggested 
the possibility of its having been written by Buddha himself. 

In an excellent paper read before the Bombay Branch of 
our Society in November, 1894, however, Mr. K. B. Pathak 
proved conclusively that that view was untenable, and, at 
the time, gave satisfactory reasons for attributing the 
authorship to Dharmakirti, whom he regarded as the 
composer of the vartika on Digniga’s treatise on the same 
subject. This is borne out, I am told, by Thibetan MSS. of 
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the Nydyabindu. I have just noticed a passage in Vacaspati- 
misra's Vydyakanike (a commentary on Sureévara's Vidhirireka, 
together with which it is now being edited for the first 
time in the Pandit) which further confirms it. On p. 192, 
L 8 from bottom, we read thus:—* Na khalu ‘ Pratyaksam 
kalpanapodham anyanirdista-laksanam’ iti pranayato Din- 
nagasyaiva kalpanapodhamatram pratyaksalaksanam, api tu 
tadevabhrantatvasahitam pratyaksalakeanam iti manyate sma 
Kirtih. Yathaha, ‘Pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam’ 
it.” Kirti is a common abbreviation of Dharmakirti, and 
the definition of pratyaksa with which:this passage concludes 
ia that which we find in the Nydyabindu. 

On p. 102 (L 10 from bottom) of the Tatparyatiza, also, 
Kirti and Digniga are mentioned together in connection 
with this same definition. 


February 22nd, 1905. 


G. A. Jacon. 


Tue Tempce or Muzazim in Armenia. 

In 714 n.c. the famous Sargon, King of Assyria, raided 
Armenia and captured both the town and temple of Muzazir, 
His feat of arms was pourtrayed on a bas-relief which once 
adorned Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, and now lies in the 
bed of the Tigris, The bas-relief, however, had fortunately 
been copied by Botta (pl. 141), and a woodeut of it is 
given in Bonomi’s “ Nineveh” (sec. iv, ch. 1, fig. 68). 
The temple is represented in the bas-relief as having 
4 triangular gable roof and a portico supported by six 
piers; the slope of the roof, which must have been either 
of wood or stone, is slight, and soldiers are shown walking 
on it. This bas-relief has suggested to Mr. K. J. 
Basmadjian, editor of the “ Banasir,” and a member of the 
Société Asiatique, the idea that the Armenians supplied the 
Greeks with this prototype of their temples. In a note 
addressed to the Society he says: “My strongest argument is 
the similarity of the pediment of both the Parthenon and that 
of the temple of Muzazir. In both cases exactly the same 
triangle is preserved. The oldest monument in the world 
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having this triangular pediment is the temple of Muzazir. 
Neither Assyria nor Babylonia, the two great powers which 
have always been in touch with the Urardhians, have ever 
had this triangular form. From Urardhu it was evidently 
transmitted to Phrygia and Lydia, and through these 
countries it was introduced to Athens, and afterwards back 
to Persia.” He adds that the temple at Muzazir “ was 
probably constructed during the reign of Ishbuinish, king 
of Urardhu (828-784 w.c.), for this was the first king who 
marched upon Muzazir and conquered it.” Mr. Basmadjian 
is right in saying that sloping roofs were unknown in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, timber being scarce in these 
districts. But he is mistaken if he thinks that sloping roofs 
were unknown from the earliest times in Asia Minor and 
Greece. It is true that the earliest existing remains of 
Greek temples do not go back beyond the seventh century 
B.c., but some of them, like the Heraum at Olympia, are 
restorations of buildings which had existed for centuries, 
and the restorations probably followed the older forme. 
Greek architecture was developed—as was the architecture 
of Asia Minor—from wooden originals, and sloping roofs 
are the most natural in such a style, and are suggested by 
the climate. The Phrygian rock facade, known as the 
monument of Midas, a work usually attributed to the eighth 
century 8.¢c., has exactly the same triangular gable, and it is 
also preserved in various Lycian tombs, the date of which, 
however, is uncertain. Traces of sloping roofs have been 
found at Cnossus, so that such roofs must have been common 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries p.c. As to the 
portico, that, of course, was usual in Mycenwan and Homeric 
times, What the temple of Muzazir does show is that 
Armenian architecture in the eighth century pec. had 
affinities with the architecture of Asia Minor and of Greece 
—a notable fact, since Armenia was entirely subject at 
a later date to Mesopotamian influence. Nor is the temple 
at Muzazir the solitary instance in point, since another bas- 
relief of Sargon’s shows the existence of something like 
Tonic pillars in an Armenian kiosk (Botta, pl. 114). 
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SATI. 


As it may escape the notice of Indianists, I desire 
to call attention to a valuable and comprehensive esany on 
widow-burning by Professor Theodor Aachariae of Halle, 
which has appeared in Parta 2, 3, and 4 for 1904 ond 
Part 1 for 1905 of the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Polkakunde 
in Berlin. The great strength of the paper lies in its copious 
references to books of European travel. The symbolical use 
of a lemon or other fruit, held in the widow’s hand, is 
forcibly brought out. | 

Wa. Irvine. 

February 22nd, 1905. 


Descrtptiox or Persta ann MeEsoporTraMIA IN THE YEAR 
13440 a.p. 


Mr. Guy Le Strange, the author of the Monograph 
entitled “ Description of Persia and Mesopotamia in the year 
1340 a.n., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawii,” is engaged in a large work on the same subject, 
which will shortly be published by the Trustees of the 
“KE. J. W. Gibb Memorial.” The forthcoming volume will 
contain the Persian text, with an English translation. 


JAUNPUR [NscRIPTIONs. 


Major Vost, in his very interesting paper on Jaunpur and 
Yafarabad inscriptions in the January number of the Journal, 
observes, p. 134, that none of the Musalman historians 
mentions that Shaham Beg was buried at Jaunpur. I her 
leave to point out that Abul Fazl states (Akbarnima, Bib. 
Ind., 2nd ed., 84, five lines from foot) that ‘Ali Quli brought 
Shaiham Beg'’s body to Jaunpur, and had it buried on the 
bank of a tank, and put up a lofty monument over it. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the inscription given 
by Major Vost belongs to the Shiham Beg who was once 
a favourite of Humayain. 

H. Bevertar. 


= 


AN ILLUMINATED PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT, obo 


Notre on an Iniumrnatep Persian Manvscnrrer. 


I should like to draw the attention of members to a re- 
markable series of illustrations to the Akbarnama in the 
Oriental section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. They belong to a manuscript which was 
brought from India by Major-General John Clarke, formerly 
a Commissioner in Oudh. They were purchased by the 
authorities of the Museum from Mrs. Frances R. Clarke, 
the general’s widow, in 1896. Mrs. Olarke stated in her 
letter offering the illustrations for sale that the collection 
was believed to be unique, and it seems to me that this is 
the case. The illustrations are about 110 in number, 
and they were all executed in Akbar’s lifetime. In every 
case almost, the artist's name is at the foot of the picture, 
and in very many the names of two and even three 
artists are given. The general formula is farh Tulst (or 
other name), ‘ema! Banwali (or other name), as if one artist 
drew the design and another executed the details. When 
Akbar’s or other distinguished person’s portrait appears, 
there is generally a third artist named as having executed 
it, e.g. chahra nimi Madhi. 

Abul Fazl mentions in the A‘in Akbari, Blochmann’s 
translation, p. 108, that among the famous artists at Akbar’s 
Court were Kési, Lal, Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh, Madhi, 
Jagan, Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, Sanwalah, Haribans, and 
Ram. Every one of these, except Haribans, is represented 
in the Clarke manuscript. In the same place Abul Fazl 
mentions with special praise the name of Basawan, saying 
that “in back-grounding (?) (fardhi), drawing of features, 
distribution of colours, and several other branches, he is 
most excellent." Many of the illustrations in the Clarke 
manuscript bear his name. In my opinion the book must 
be the very one which Abul Fazl mentions on the same page 
as having been illustrated under Akbar’s orders. A fly-leat 
to the MS. has the inscription in Jahangir’s handwriting 
that the book was placed in his library—“ Entered on 5 Azar 
of the first year in the Library of this suppliant of the 
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Divine throne, Niiru-din Jahangir bin Akbar Badshih.” 
Akbar died early in the previous month, Aban, and so 
Jahingir must have written this in less than a month after 
his accession. The MS. bears the seal of a former owner, 
‘Ali Ahmad Khan, with the date 1208, and there is entered 
in Persian the statement that the price of the MS, was 
Rs. 7,000. The illustrations are very beautiful, and have 
been well preserved. Nowhere have I seen another MS, 
with so many and so good illustrations. The British Museum 
possesses a fine copy of the Babarnima, the illustrations to 
which are in some instances by the same artists as those 
of the Clarke MS., but they are inferior, I think, in 
execution. Only one of these bears the name of Basawan. 
Unfortunately, the Clarke MS. is only a fragment. The 
illustrations begin with the fifth year and end with the 
twenty-second year of the reign. The first of theso is 
numbered 32, and represents the catching in pits of chiles, 
or hunting leopards. Among the most interesting dre 
pictures of the death of Bairam Khan, and of his widow 
and infant son being conveyed to Ahmadabad, of Akbar's 
causing Adham Khan to be flung down the steps of his 
palace, of the births of Jahangir (Selim) and Murad, of 
Akbar’s pilgrimage on foot to Ajmere, and a remarkable 
one of Akbar sitting exhausted and speechless from thirst, 
He had gone off hunting wild asses, and became separated 
from his attendants. I have made a catalogue of the 
illustrations and hope to publish it some day. 








H. Beveninaes. 
March 1st, 1905. 


IxsCRIPTION IN THE ATALA Mosoue. 

The explanation given by Major Vost, in his paper on the 
Jaunpur and Zafarabad inscriptions in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for January, 1905 (pp. 138-139), of 
the reading of the third hemistich of the Persian inscription 
in the Atala Mosque, seems to be entirely erroneous. The 
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metre (Ramal Octameter Catalectic) shows clearly that the 
words which lie on the left margin are a part of the third 
hemistich. Secondly, Bingari is not a Persian or Arabic 
name, nor is it an actual or conceivable Indian name, 
Thirdly, the name of the composer of an inscription is never 
given at the side of it in the manner suggested. It is 
rarely given at all, but, if occurring, would be found either 
in the actual body of the inscription or in a colophon at 
the end. Finally, it seems probable that the words are 
really os fs Jy) (Sif you reflect,’ or ‘if you observe ’) if 
Major Vost is right in reading the first word as beginning 
with an alif, though on metrical grounds sh - would be 


preferable, the sense remaining unchanged. 


R. P. Dewuurst, 1.0.8. 


7.R.4.8, 1005, ag 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Manasa-patreika. A monthly paper edited by Mana- 
MAHOPADHYAYA SuDHAKARA DvivEpI and Santryo- 
PADHYAYA Panniy Siirva Prasapa Misra. Price, each 
part (including postage), six annas. (Benares, Candra- 
prabha Press.) 


This promises to be quite the most important work dealing 
with the famous Rama-carita-mdnasa, commonly called the 
fdmdyana, of Tulast Dasa, which has appeared for many 
years. The editors are both well known as first-rate 
authorities on Old Eastern Hindi literature, and have already 
produced several excellent books dealing with the subject. 
I myself have been closely associated with Professor Sudha- 
kara Dvivedi in more than one literary undertaking, and 
ean add the testimony of my personal experience as to his 
ripe learning and accurate scholarship, 

The Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa is generally written in 
a flowing, simple style, which, once the grammatical system 
of Old Eastern Hindi has been mastered, can be read with 
pleasure by any student of Indo-Aryan languages; but, as 
in every great work, there are difficult passages, whether 
owing to a corrupt text or to obscure allusions. The poem 
has attracted numerous commentators, some of whose pro- 
ductions are of huge prolixity, though few of them are 
satisfactory, There is most chance of getting help from 
the most profuse of these writers, but each grain of wheat 
has to be sought for with wearisome diligence through 
bushels of chaff. 

In the Manasa-patirikd this is all remedied. Each line 
of the epic is taken and is first translated into Sanskrit by 
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Sudhakara Dvivedi. Next come notes on the meaning of 
unusual words, and a translation of the verse into ordinary 
literary Hindi. We then have the most valuable part of 
the edition, an abstract of the opinions of each of the best- 
known commentators, wound up, in the case of differences, 
by the opinion of Sudhakara Dvivedi on the conflicting 
views which have been advanced. It is this last summing 
up which is the special feature of the work. There have 
been two or three editions of the Admdayana published with 
the views of several commentators brought together in their 
own words, but the mass of unarranged, undigested matter 
repelled anyone who was not prepared to spend twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four in looking for help which he 
was not certain of finding. 

The system of the double translation into Sanskrit and into 
literary Hindi which is adopted in the Mdnasa-pattriké has 
the advantage of prohibiting the slurring over of difficulties. 
Every difficulty Aas to be attacked, and some solution Aas 
to be proposed. Readers of other Indian commentaries are 
painfully aware how often this duty is evaded in native 
explanations. Passages which are perfectly easy are dealt 
with at great length, while really hard knots are ignored 
and leit to the reader to untie. So far as it has been 
published, the Manasa-patirikd shows no signs of this, 

Up to the date of writing, three numbers of the work 
have been published, and I can cordially recommend every 
student of Hindi poetry to subseribe to it. 


Camberley. G. A. Grienson. 
dan. TH, 1905. 


A History or Inpra. By Dr. A. F. Rupotr Hoerwxx, 

C.LE., and H. A. Star, Inspector of Schools, Grissa_ 

pp- 210. (Cuttack: Orissa Mission Press, 19(4, 
Oxford: Blackwell & Oo., Broad Street.) 

The general aspect of this little illustrated school history 

of India suggests that it was designed by Mr. Stark as 

a rival to Mr. E, Marsden's “History of India for Junior 
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Classes” (Macmillan), of which the first edition was 
published in 1900. As a school-book Mr. Maraden’s 
compilation has been a great success, and has attained, 
I understand, a circulation of more than 30,000 copies. It 
is beautifully printed and illustrated, and in these respects 
is naturally much superior to its competitor issued at 
a Mission Press. 

The “ History of India” under consideration consists of 
two distinct parts. The second part, comprising the history 
from the reign of Babar to the present day, has been 
compiled by Mr. Stark from the ordinary authorities, and 
differs little from other similar books. The first part, 
contributed by Dr. Hoernle, is of a very distinct kind, and 
is an original work of much merit and considerable im- 
portance. I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging 
publicly that Dr. Hoernle is entitled to the credit of having 
produced the first history of ancient India in continuous 
narrative form, his chapters having been published at 
Cuttack some months before my “ Early History” appeared 
in London. But I did not see them until they were sent 
to me recently for review. It is a pity that the learned 
author should have hidden his light by printing the results 
of his independent researches in a school-book which cannot 
be expected to reach a very large or appreciative public. 
I fear that Dr. Hoernle will prove to be a little too learned 
for Indian boys and schoolmasters, but that probability does 
not affect the value of his work to serious students, and in 
these pages it claims notice only as an original contribution 
to the task of reconstructing the long-lost history of ancient 
India. 

I feel honoured by the fact that my Views on many points, 
auch as Kushan chronology, the site of Kapilavastu, and 
other matters, have won Dr. Hoernle’s approval; and, if 
in this review stress is laid rather upon topics concerning 
which we differ in opinion, I trust that a desire for fault- 
finding will not be imputed to me. 

I cannot agree that Sangala, the Kathmwan capital de- 
stroyed by Alexander, was “ probably not far from Amritsar." 
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Tt must have been situated much farther north, and pre- 
sumably in the Gurdaspur District. The fortified capital 
of the Malloi quite certainly was not “the modern Multan.” 

According to the Mahdrayisa, Asoka sent missionaries 
to Suvannabhiimi, that is to say, the Pegu territory on the 
shores of the Gulf of Martaban; and in my book ‘ Asoka” 
I accepted the statement as true. But there are weighty 
reasons for regarding it as fiction, which will be explained at 
length in the Indian Antiquary, and I note that Dr. Hoernle 
omits Pegu from the list of foreign kingdoms evangelized 
by Asoka’s emissaries. 

King Kharavéla, of Orissa, 1s rightly described as “a 
devoted adherent of the Jains,” but when the author adds 
that “this may have induced him, as we know from a rock- 
inseription of his, to go with a large army to the assistance 
of Satakarni,” it is impossible to agree. On the contrary, 
the Siitakarni, or Andhra, king (ab/itayitd Sdtakani pacima- 
disani) went with a force of all arms to aid Khiaravéla, 

On p. 41, the mention of “ Shodasa, the Satrap of Multan,” 
is, of course, due merely to a slip of the pen. Sodiisa was, 
as Dr. Hoernle well knows, satrap of Mathura. By a similar 
slip (p. 74) Somnath has been located in Kacch instead of 
Kathiawar. 

The proposition that, ‘as to mere geographical limits, the 
Gupta Empire exceeded that of the Mauryas in extent’ 
cannot be accepted. Dr. Hoernle bases this statement on 
an account of Samudragupta’s conquests. But the southern 
countries to which the raid of that brilliant monarch 
extended were never at any time incorporated in the Gupta 
empire, which was bounded by the Narmada. The allusion 
to the “ Lichhavis of Nepal” (p. 52) rests upon an erroneous 
theory corrected by Bihler, who also proved that the 
inscription of Samudragupta on the Allahabad pillar is not 
posthumous, The pillar is, of course, one of Asoka’s 
monuments, and the statement that Sumudragupta’s son, 
“Chandra Gupta IL, set up a pillar, now standing in 
Allahabad, on which he engraved a record of his father’s 
conquests,” is therefore not quite accurate, 


, 
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Dr. Hoernle has rightly incorporated in his narrative the 
results of Mr. Bhandarkar’s researches on the Gurjara 
kingdom, which open up a new chapter in the history of 
India, and are inadequately noticed in my volume. The 
investigation has been carried further by Dr. Hoernle’s 
recent articles in this Journal, which there has not been 
time to digest. I have not seen Mr. A. M. T. Jackson's earlier 
papers on the subject, mentioned in our last number (p. 163). 

As a general criticism, I venture to think that Dr. Hoernle 
lays too much stress on “the assumption of the imperial 
titles.” The title used by an ancient Raja was determined 
more by his vanity than by anything else, and Mr. Bhandarkar 
is fully justified in the remark that “the high-sounding titles 
borne by kings are often found empty.” 

Dr. Hoernle has succeeded in compressing a wonderful 
amount of matter into his ninety-two small pages, and any- 
body who masters them will attain a satisfactory knowledge 
in outline of the early history of India, subject to correction 
in certain details, and the amount of uncertainty which is 
inseparable from results based upon evidence often of a very 
fragmentary nature. 


Vincert A. Sarre. 


Tue Earty History or Inpia From 600 nw. To THE 
MunamManan Conquest, incLupiING THE Invasion 
OF ALEXANDER THE Great. By Vixcent A. Satu. 
pp- vi, 389: with 9 Plates and 6 Maps. (Oxford, 
1904.) 

The first scholar who attempted to compile a history of 
ancient India from ori ginal documents was Christian Lassen. 
Thirty years have now passed since the publication of the 
unfinished second edition of his learned work. During this 
period a number of antiquarians have added considerably 
to the materials which were available to Lassen, and 
Mr. Smith deserves warm thanks for carrying out his self- 
imposed task to draw up an up-to-date account of Hindu 
history. He has patiently sifted a vast mass of evidence, 
scattered in different monographs and periodicals, and has 
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condensed it into a connected summary of moderate 
dimensions, referring to footnotes and appendices whatever 
is not of immediate interest to the general reader. His 
style is lucid and elegant. His intimate acquaintance with 
modern India gives a special zest and an authoritative value 
to his statements and conclusions. 

The only absolutely safe dates in the ancient history of 
India are Alexander's conquest and the reigns of the 
Mauryas, the Guptas, and King Harsha. These four 
periods are treated by Mr. Smith most fully and in a very 
fascinating manner. Before and between them the other 
early dynasties have to be accommodated, and every 
individual date, as Mr. Smith repeatedly reminds his 
readers, 1s more or less conjectural or dependent on other 
hypothetical dates. We can only hope that by some lucky 
discovery the initial point of the eras of Kanishka and of 
the Western Kshatrapas will be settled as definitely aa that 
of the Gupta era. 

Every critic of a new book is bound and entitled to find 
fault with some portion of it, though he may not be able 
himself to turn out a better version. As regards Mr. Smith's 
three last chapters, on medimval history, I would recommend 
that in a fresh edition he will expand them considerably. 
Thus his account of the important Chalukya and Rashtra- 
kita dynasties and of their relations to and wars with 
other powers is far too meagre and sketchy. Of this period 
so many epigraphical records have been preserved and 
published that a detailed political history can be written, 
which will command general interest. 

In the transliteration of Oriental words Mr. Smith follows 
the system hitherto used in India, and everybody will agree 
with his view that the use of ¢ for ch would only puzzle 
the English and Indian reader, and, I may add, the 
Continental reader as well, unless he happens to be an 
Italian and the ¢ is followed by an ¢ or i. The book is 
illustrated by photographs of typical monuments, a plate 


Halle * E. ie 
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MaTERIAUx rour un Corpus Ixsceirrionum ARABICARUM, 
premicre partie Egypte: par Max van Bercuem. 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au 
Caire, tome xix, fascicule iv. (Paris: E. Leroux, 1903.) 


With this fasciculus M. van Berchem brings the first 
part of his great work on Arabic inscriptions to a close. 
This volume (of 900 and odd pages 4to) treats of the 

* epigraphy of Cairo, and the latter portion of the fasciculus 
is devoted to an Index Général, which makes all the treasures 
of this laborious work easily and quickly available to the 
historical student. To the French Government, indeed, is 
due no stinted thanks for bearing the expense entailed by 
this publication, with its numerous photographic plates in 
facsimile of the inscriptions; but M. van Derchem, on the 
other hand, has worked hard to justify the patronage given 
to his book by the Ministre de |'Instruction Publique—o4o 
inscriptions, in the present volume, having been copied, 
translated, and annotated, with full reference to the chronicles 
or other printed sources. These inscriptions, engraved on 
stone or the like, come from mosques, tombs, private houses, 
and other edifices; engraved on wood or metal they are 
found on divers articles of furniture, domestic or from the 
mosques; they deal with every conceivable subject known in 
Islam, and refer to all sorts and conditions of men. Further, 
being as a rule contemporary with the persons and events 
alluded to, the names are not liable to the clerical errors 
which abound in manuscripts. 

To summarise the contents of the present great quarto is 
impossible in the space at command. But to deal with one 
point only, M. van Berchem tells us that he has spent 
a couple of years making his index. We can easily believe 
it. It is also almost an encyclopedic dictionary. Besides 
registering every proper name, surname, and title of office 
occurring in the inseriptions, all the laudatory and maledictory 
formule are given in order, and every Arabic word of 
historical or archwological importance is cited with full 
references. The system adopted in the index is lucidly 
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explained by M. van Berchem in his prefatory remarks, and 
the student will do well to glance through pages 777 to 785, 
which deal with this matter. In conclusion, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that M. van Berchem may continue his labours 
in a field in which he has no rivals; further, that the 
beneficent patronage of the French Government in the 
matter of printing this great work may in no wise be 
checked; though we in England must continue to deplore 
the almost complete indifference which our Government 
invariably shows in the works of English Oriental scholars. 
G. Le Srrancs. 


Inma. By Colonel Sir Tomas Huncerroxp Hotpicn, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE,, 0.B., R.E. (London, no date.) 


The editor of this series, “The Regions of the World,” 
is to be congratulated on having secured for the volume 
on India a writer who has spent the best part of a lifetime 
in the study of Indian geography. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters. The first six 
deal with (1) Early India, (2) the geography of Baliichistan, 
(3) of Afghanistan, (4) of Kashmir and the Himiilayas, 
() of Peninsular India, (6) of Assam, Burma, and Ceylon. 
We then come to (7) the People of India, (8) Political 
Geography, (9) Agriculture and Revenue, (10) Railways; 
(11) Minerals, (12) Climate. We are given eight coloured 
maps and 106 other maps and diagrams. 

Fortunately, thirty years of official reporting and letter- 
writing have not quenched Colonel Holdich’s natural gift of 
an easy and flowing style; while his descriptive passages, 
for instance that on pp. 82, 83, demonstrate that he 
possesses the keen eye of the artist. He is at his bast, 
I think, in the more purely geographical chapters, above all 
in those on Baliichistan and Afghanistan, where his personal 
knowledge places him beyond the reach of any rival. The 
strongest point in the book is, perhaps, the large number of 
admirable maps and diagrams, & series far in advance of 
anything hitherto provided in works on India, The only 
criticism I can make is that in some cases the scale is so 
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small as to make it hard to disentangle the details; at any 
rate, to a reader who cannot, by means of some previous 
knowledge, read into the diagram more than is altogether 
clear by mere inspection. The map I more particularly refer 
to is that on p. 284, devoted to the railway system. 

The author tells us his editor warned him against details 
and statistics. I admit the Anglo-Indian failing; we are too 
prone to drown our writings in technical details, to the 
bewilderment and despair of the non-expert reader. But, 
to make a personal confession, fed as I have been for forty 
years on tabular statements, I should have learnt more 
and remembered more from the stern simplicity of figured 
statements and percentages than I have from the most 
brilliant of Sir Thomas Holdich’s paragraphs. But the 
editor, Mr. Mackinder, I have no doubt knows his business 
thoroughly well, and is right in thinking statistics “ caviare 
to the general.” Internal evidence shows that some at least 
of the book was written so long ago as 1898, and occasionally 
some revision of the text would have been advisable. 
Probably want of the necessary leisure is the reason; for, 
as we all know, the author has in the interval been busily 
engaged in serving his country elsewhere, leaving him no 
time to think of India and its affairs. 

Some trifling points here and there have been noted by me 
in my progress through the book. These I will submit 
seriatim for the author's consideration. According to the 
best authorities the conqueror of Sind (pp. 16, 48) was 
not M. Qasim, but Muhammad-i-Qasim, that 1s, Muhammad 
the son of Qasim. In the Balichistan chapter there 1s 
much interesting and original matter; but in the biblio- 
graphy (p. 55) I see no mention of Mr. Longworth Dames’ 
most valuable and enlightening essay on the Biltich races. 
I would commend it to Colonel Holdich’s notice; it is 
published by our Society. As for the late Dr. Bellew, on 
whom much reliance is placed (p. 99 and elsewhere), he is, of 
course, a great authority; bat not one to be unreservedly 
accepted. Both his ethnology and his philology have been 
subjected to much damaging criticism. 
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On p. 234 I notice a curious use of the term “ Regulation 
Provinces,” where it is made to include the Panjab and 
Burma, both of which, as I was taught, are emphatically 
“ Non- regulation.” Again, at the top of p. 235 the 
provincial secretariats seem to be ignored, the staff of 
a Lieutenant-Governor being restricted to a [private ?] 
secretary and an A.D.C. Another slip in nomenclature is 
also found on the same page; the heads of the Government in 
Assam and the Central Provinces are styled Commissioners, 
instead of “Chief” Commissioners, 

Having had a good deal of official connection with the 
country at the head of the Ganges Canal, I hesitate over the 
statement on p. 262, that “twenty miles below Hardwar, 
where the Ganges has again developed into a river, it is 
again diverted into a second great canal.” If this refers 
to the Fathgarh branch, that canal is taken out of the main 
canal, and not out of the Ganges itself; while, if it refers 
to the head-works farther down the Diiatbah in the ‘Aligarh 
district, they are probably 120 rather than 20 miles from 
Hardwar. 

The author must excuse the expression, but his history 
of Bombay on p. 308 can only be adequately described as 
‘shaky.’ His words are: “The Portuguese have not been 
there since the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
they were ejected by the Mahrattas.” This must be a slip, 
for Sir Thomas Holdich must know quite well that England 
acquired Bombay in the seventeenth century (1661), as part 
of the dowry given with Catherine of Braganza, queen of 
Charles II. It was transferred to the East India Company 
in 1669. So far as I know, it was never held by the 
Mahrattas, or even submitted itself to them in any way, 

On p. 327, when speaking of the Customs hedge across 
India, there is a phrase beginning thus: ‘‘ There was a time 
(Lord Lytton's time) iter Wars: This interjection of 
Lord Lytton’s name in this connection is at least quaint, 
seeing that this system of inland dues and salt taxation, 
and the consequent barrier, had existed time out of mind, 
certainly from long before Lord Lytton was born. This 
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salt duty, levied in transit, was the last relic of the almost 
universal customs duties and road taxes of the Mogul period. 
Some of the small points that I have noticed seem worthy 
of attention; and might possibly be worth amending if 
a second edition is called for. 
Wittiam Irvine. 
February 17th, 1905. 


ANSNALI DELL’ Istkm, compilati da Lroxe Caetant, 
Princire mt Teanxo. Vol. I: Introduzione dell’ anno 
lal Gu. 4to; pp. xvi and 740. (Milano: Hoepli, 
1905.) 


This book represents the first instalment of a Thesaurus 
of Moslim tradition and history from the earliest beginnings 
of Arab culture to the year 922 n. (1516). The whole 
work is to consist of twelve volumes, of which the last three 
will contain the indices. Since Hammer v. Purgstall’s 
large work on Arab literature nothing so gigantic has been 
planned by one European scholar, but the comparison ends 
here, because to judge from the first volume Prince Caetani's 
work promises to be much more reliable than the other. 
He has studied and utilised not only the original sources, 
but also taken account of every important monograph 
bearing on the subject. His work is, therefore, a critical 
summary of the best labours of modern European scholarship. 
Whilst those interested in Arab history will read it with 
pleasure and advantage, it will specially appeal to students 
of universal history, who will find in it not only material, 
but also the critical apparatus for dealing with the same. 

Nearly half of the first volume is filled with the intro- 
duction. It comprises the era immediately preceding Islim, 
the origin and history of the latter up till the Hijra. 
Needless to say, this is the most obscure epoch on account 
of the: oan ioe and Sere of ate sources. The 
Seed contain much that j is new, yet it forms so RES 
a part of his work that its omission would have been seriously 
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felt. His treatment of the matter gives the reader a clear 
‘insight into the inner working of Moslim tradition, and the 
way it is to be dealt with for the purposes of historiography. 
He explains the intricacies of the Isnid, and shows how by 
its help one is able to distinguish trustworthy authorities 
from spurious ones. This is fitly illustrated by the traditional 
genealogy of Mohammed, the single links of which, up till 
Adnan, are elaborately discussed, and accompanied by 
genealogical tables. Now the oldest form of Mohammed's 
pedigree, viz. that handed down by Ibn Ishaq, gives hardly 
any clue as to its original compilation, but we derive some 
assistance in this from a fragment of the T.-S. collection 
at Cambridge (published in J.Q.R., Jan., 1903), which is 
not only older than Ibn Ishiaq’s, but is a reproduction of 
the compiler’s original drafts. This is made clear by the 
following list of variations between the two. The name 
Murra (between Ka‘b and Kilib) is not in the fragment, 
but a later addition probably made in order to count ten 
generations from Mohammed to Lo'ayy (see Sprenger, iii, 
p. exlvi). Awsmima is spelt in the fragment Ahwzdma. 
As for the biblical names from Ishmael upwards, their 
correct spelling stands in such glaring contrast to that used 
by Ibn Ishaq that the first compiler of the genealogy must 
undoubtedly have been one of the early Jewish converts 
to Islim. It was Sprenger (ii, p. exxxii) who discovered 
several South Arabian names in the list, and we may there- 
fore credit Ka‘b b, Al-Ahbar with the authorship of the 
same, which he put together under the patronage of Omar. 
Prince Cactani seems to take too severe a view of what 
nearly all previous critics of the Qorin regard as the 
“fret revelation.” Disbelief in all statements of Moslim 
traditionists on this subject does not mean that one cannot 
arrive at the same result merely from internal evidence. 
This is the case with Qor. xcvi, 1-5. No matter whether 
Mohammed recited this little speech to his family circle and 
a few intimate friends, privately or in the open street, we 
must look upon it as his first official utterance in favour of 
monotheism. * We must not overlook the fact how difficult 
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it was for him to find a convenient form for this utterance. 
He probably searched for one for many months, At this 
yuncture he was made acquainted with a verse of the Old 
Testament, from which he gathered how his model Abraham 
had acted under similar circumstances, and which only 
required a slight modification to serve his own purposes. 
Ais far as my suggestion is concerned, Prince Caetani labours 
under a misunderstanding in supposing that I accepted 
materially the statements of Moslim tradition concerning 
a “first revelation.”” In the table of contents, as well as 
in the superscription of ch. ii of my ‘“ Researches,”’ and 
in the Appendix at the end of the book, I purposely used 
the term proclamation (rendition of igra’), which is something 
quite different. I fully agree with Prince Caetani on the 
following points:—{1) That one cannot speak of a “ first 
Sura’; (2) that the first prophetic utterance was preceded by 
a period of preparation. I cannot, however, agree with him 
that Mohammed employed this period in composing religious 
tracts, which were subsequently lost. If Mohammed's 
literary faculties had been developed to such an extent the 
Qoran would have had a different appearance, and would 
not almost everywhere betray its author's inability to survey 
the whole. I am strongly inclined to believe that he was 
not an entire stranger to the art of writing, but there is 
a wide difference between the ability of scrawling letters 
and the deliberate composition of theological writings. 
Mohammed was obviously so well versed in the style of 
his country’s poetry that his speeches involuntarily assumed 
the same style. The almost dramatic and rhymed sentences 
of the earlier speeches are the result of his struggle to free 
himself from this form of composition. For this reason 
I believe that the verses 2-5 of Siira xevi cost him scarcely 
any mental labour, and vy. 1 even leas, as he had received 
it ready for use from the Old Testament (Gen. iv, 8). 
A more prosaic solution of the whole problem of the first 
proclamation could scarcely be offered, and I am therefore 
at a loss to understand how Prince Caetani can fancy that 
I accept the Moslim tradition on the matter. 
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Modern criticism in dealing with Moslim tradition rejects 
legends of miraculous character or theological tendency. 


None of these has any bearing on a question of mere 


chronology, and if the group of verses in question is stripped 
of all legendary ornamentation there is no reason to go 
further and rob it of its first place, which has been accepted 
by all modern scholars with the exception of Sir W. Muir. 

Prince Caetani's real task begins with the Hijra, the 
events of each year being collected in a special chapter. 
Each chapter is introduced by comparative chronological 
tables, giving the dates of the Mohammedan and Christian 
eras, and the days of the week. The completeness of the 
work leaves nothing to be desired, both as regards subject- 
matter and review of sources and modern researches. 

Of special interest is the retrospect which concludes the 
volume, summing up the history of the first five years. In 
this the author is guided on the whole by sound judgment, 
although he is inclined to look at this early stage of Islam 
through somewhat rose-coloured glasses. It appears that most 
modern historians overestimate the upheaval caused in North 
Arabia prior to Mohammed’s conquest of Mecca, Evidence 
of this may be found in the small numbers of combatants 
at the battles of Badr and Uhud. Both were in reality 
nothing but insignificant skirmishes. The victory of Badr was 
important because it raised Mohammed's personal influence 
in Medina and its surroundings, but if the Meccans had 
understood how to follow up their victory of Uhud matters 
might have taken a quite different course. The great 
difficulty in dealing with the subject is to be found in the 
complete lack of other than Moslim sources, a circumstance 
which renders it well-nigh impossible to elucidate the real 
facta, Not even the greatest historical genius is able to 
advance suggestions without a flaw under such conditions. 
Now the history of Medina prior to Islam can only be re- 
constructed from records of Mohammedan origin of not very 
early date. Prince Caetani, who is otherwise so distrustful 
of such records, seems inclined to follow them with regard 
to the affairs in Medina before and immediately after the 
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Hijra. His view of the power and wealth of the Jews of 
this town is evidently exaggerated. It is true that the 
Medinian poet, Hassan b. Thabit, to whom we owe a con- 
temporaneous notice on their station, speaks of their walled 
castles, palm-groves, and camels (Divan, p. 87), but this 
does not mean very much. Their alleged large numbers 
also included the numerous converted Arabs whose Judaism 
was probably very superticial. There is, however, more 
direct evidence that their political power had been consider- 
ably reduced during the fifth century, and was a negligible 
quantity at the time of the Hijra. In fact, their life in 
Medina was hardly better than anywhere else in the exile, 
otherwise they would scarcely have nourished Messianic hopes 
such as are expressed in the words: ‘‘ The time is near when 
a prophet shall arise, whom we shall follow and with whose 
aid we shall conquer you” (I. Hisham, pp. 286 and 974; 
see also R.EWJ. x, p. 191). These words cannot be referred 
to Mohammed, because no Jew would have expected the 
Messinh to come from Arabia. The spiritual superiority 
of the Jews was quite sufficient for Mohammed to desire 
their friendship and to fear their opposition, less because 
it made him despsir of winning them over than for the 
discouraging effect it had on their pagan or wavering 
countrymen. In order to arrive at a just appreciation of 
the relation between Mohammed and the Medinian Jews one 
must place oneself in their position and see him as they 
did. . It is here where Prince Caetani fails. It was not 
an error on their part that they did not accept the hand 
outstretched to them. His early endeavours to inoculate 
Islam with Jewish regulations betrayed so superficial a 
knowledge of their Jewish law that they could not but look 
askance at his doings. To quote an instance, the fast of the 
‘Ashird and the Qibla towards Jerusalem rest on regulations 
of widely different scope and gravity, but were treated on 
a par by Mohammed. It was therefore quite natural that 
their attitude was sceptical and retiring. The more they 
watched his conduct the less could they agree with him. 
All compromise was out of the question. Nothing could 
7.0.4.8, 1905, 24 
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save them but unconditional surrender and adoption of 
Talim. The conclusion at which Prince Caetani arrives, 
that they initiated a policy of calumnies and intrigues, 18 
quite unjustified, and it is rather surprising that on this 
point he adopts the Moslim traditions without questioning. 
The expulsion of one Jewish tribe after another and the 
slanghter of the Banu Koreiza tell a different tale. To 
elucidate the truth in a subject concerning which one must 
rely solely on records strongly influenced by national spirit 
and theological zeal is a little short of impossible. Prince 
Caetani’s work marks quite an epoch in the research on 
early Isliim, and the volumes to follow will be awaited by 
historians of all classes with the keenest interest. 


H. Hrescure.p. 


Tie BuacavapoeTra, aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt, mit einer 
Einleitung itber ihre urspriingliche Gestalt, ihre Lehren 
und ihr Alter, von Ricuarp Garner. (Leipzig: 
H. Haessel, 1905.) 


Not only the author's name but also the contents of this 
little volume will excite fresh interest in the great religious 
New Testament of the Hindus. Sanskrit scholars will study 
the fresh interpretation herein offered, and students of religion 
will be attracted anew by the question whether India has 
given Christianity its emphasis on “ loving faith,” or whether 
the work that firat sets forth this Hindu doctrine is later than 
the Christian era. If it cannot be expected that Professor 
Garbe has answered definitely some of the most perplexing 
questions in the province of literary historical criticism, it 
may at least be assumed that he has not touched upon them 
without throwing light upon the darkness, and such will 
be found to be the case. But in order to understand the 
author's chief contention, it ia necessary to formulate the 
usual view in regard to the age and origin of the Bhagavad- 
gita, and above all in regard to its original character, 

Apart from that native view which is shared by n 
European scholar of repute, and which teaches that the Gits 
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is of un antiquity reaching far back of the Christian era, 
to be measured only by many centuries, current opinion may 
be said to regard this tract as one of the older parts of the 
medieval Indian epic, and its motif as the inculcation of the 
divinity, as All-godhead, of Krishna, who is in the epic at 
one time a man and at another time a god, but who in this 
part of the epic is identified with Brahman. Further, the 
Gita, in thus identifying Krishna with God, changed, in 
the course of time, its original pantheistic Brahmanism to 
a personal theism. 

Professor Garbe enters the lists against this popular 
conception. Tis claim, as here set forth, may be stated in 
brief in the following words. The Gita is not originally 
a pantheistic poem, but a theistic ethical tract, rather pedantic 
than poetical. The identification of Krishna with the All- 
soul belongs to a late period, and is due to syncretizing 
tendencies. The poem is not, therefore, Vedantic in origin, 
but in its philosophy it is originally an exponent of the 
Samkhya-Yoga, and all the Vedantic portions, sometimes 
single stanzas, sometimes long passages, are to be excised 
if the pure primitive Gita is to be found. The theistic, or 
rather monotheistic, religion ineuleated in this primitive 
Gita arose in this way. About two centuries before Buddha, 
the warrior chief of the Yadava clan, who was also a religious 
teacher, but not of the Brahmanic schools, founded « moral 
religion of monotheism, God being in his system called 
simply Bhagavat. ‘This religiously-minded chieftain was 
the ‘son of Devaki,’ and his religion was at first confined 
to his own clan. But as time went on, the teaching of 
Krishna extended beyond tribal limits, and at the same time 
the founder of the religion was himself identified with the 
God he taught, so that the ‘son of Vasudeva’ became God 
by virtue of the same euhemerism that changed Buddha into 
God. This was the form of the Vasudeva religion recognized 
in the fourth century u.c. by Panini, and the Sestsins of 
+hakti belonged to it as early as this time. But for a century 
or more after this Krishnaism still lay outside the pale of 
Brahmanism, During this period, till c. 300 ».c., the religion 
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of Krishna was united with Samkhya-Yoga philosophy. 
After this, in the second period, from 300 n.c. till the 
Christian era, Krishna was identified with Vishnu, as the 
religion became Brahmanized, and in this same period arose 
the original Gita. The third and fourth periods are reckoned 
as extending from the end of the second period to c. 1200, 
and from that term onwards, respectively. They are 
characterized by the identification of Krishna-Vishnu with 
Brahman (the All-soul) and the ‘ working-over’ of the old 
Gita into its present shape, as marks of the third period, 
and the adoption of this religion by Ramanuja, as mark of 
the fourth. The first Gita belongs, in still closer reckoning, 
to the first half of the second century u.c. The ‘ working- 
over’ may be referred to the second century a.p. 

As to the dates assumed, they coincide closely enough with 
the results given in the reviewer's recent discussion of the 
date of the epic, which the author regards as “ fir mich in 
der Hauptsache ganz iiberzeugend": but in the inter- 
pretation of the character of the primitive Gita, as opposed 
to that of the ‘ worked-over’ poem, Professor Garbe opposes 
the view generally held by Sanskrit scholars, As an advocate 
of the Samkhya-Yoga's priority to the Vedanta he may 
perhaps be prejudiced in his effort to show that the Vedantu 
portions of the Gita are all posterior to the early form of 
the work; but since he does not argue from any such point 
of view the critic will be concerned only with the arguments 
advanced by him as cogent. 

When these are carefully weighed, it will be seen that the 
whole history of the Krishna religion, as distinguished from 
the literary product embodying that religion as now extant, 
the Gita, derives its greatest probability from the assumption 
that the Vedanta portions of the Gita are late additions. 
It is only by excluding these that we can reconstruct an 
original monotheistic religion based on Krishna as God and 
not yet a pantheistic All-soul. Krishna has often enough 
been hesitatingly referred to ‘Devaki's son Krishna’ and 
this and the reference to Panini can be explained without 
the assumption of a great moral monotheistic teacher. But 
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these, at best vague references, are incapable of supporting 
the thesis that there was for three or four hundred years 
before the Giti was first composed an essentially ethical 
religion rivalling Buddhism in its own locality.’ The note 
of Megasthenes does nothing to support this claim, for it 
indicates only that there was a local Krishna worship, 
of what character we can guess only by comparing the 
Greek parallel. If, on the other hand, we are obliged by 
the character of the primitive Gita to assume that there 
was an ethical monotheistic religion c. 700-400 nc. as 
a background to that Gita, then what is said of Vasudeva 
und Krishna may be expanded into the historical sketch 
here presented without great violence to inherent probability. 
Tn a word, Professor Garbe's case rests on his being able to 
prove that the Vediantic portions of the Gita are extraneous 
to the primitive poem. Without this proof, the remaining 
arguments have, in the reviewer's opinion, only questionable 
weight. At the same time, no one can demand that proof 
us here used should be more than the strong probability 
which must constitute all the proof in similar cases. 

The notes to the (excellent) translation are to furnish this 
proof. The author lays especially stress on four passages 
which seem to him to demonstrate his theory. The passages, 
it. 9-18, vi. 27-52, vii. 7-11, viii. 20—ix. 6, if omitted, 
leave the connection unbroken, and therewith show that they 
have been interpolated. Such, for example, seems truly to 
be the case in the firat example, though in the second the 
interruption may as reasonably be regarded as an extension ; 
but in the third example, what reason is there for excluding 
vi. 7—]] except the reason that the verses set forth Vedantic 
opinions? That they ‘interrupt’ an exposition of Samkhbya 
with a non-Samhkhya view can be shown only when it is 
shown that this * Vedantiec interpolation’ 1s not compatible 
(to a Hindu) with the former. But if one were to treat 
other parts of the epic thus? Is not a great part of epic 
philosophy a combination of incompatible views, which 
interrupt each other continually ? Also, in the last example, 
vill, 20-—ix. 6, the only objection, apart from the Vedanta 
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character, to the originality of the passage seems to be its 
extent and minuteness, though the author claims that ix. 7 
resumes the thought of viii. 18-19. The thought thus taken 
up is that of the day and night of Brahman, which is 
‘resumed’ in the statement that all things are loosed in 
Prakrti at the end of a Yuga, and are let out again by 
Krishna without cessation. Dut although there is here 
a verbal resumption (of b48tagrdma), and though the metre 
of viii. 20 may well suggest an interpolation as beginning 
here, yet the sarvabAitdni of ix. 7 seems as naturally to be 
connected with sarrini bhitdni in 6, and this, with its 
matsthini, to be yoked to the matsthdni blaitdni and matsthdni 
sarcabhaitdni in 5 and 4, respectively (which latter Vedintic 
verses are rejected by Garbe). 

But these are only four examples, the most striking, 
selected out of over twenty by the author to establish his 
contention. Several other cases, such as ii. 72, iv. 35, v. 6, 
7, 10, 16-22, 24-26, are rejected simply because they are 
Vedantic, without any attempt to show that they are other- 
wise interpolations, save as their presence interrupts the 
author's scheme of the primitive work. 

Tt cannot be dented that a division of the Giti into different 
philosophical entities produces the effect of clarifying the 
work, and if that work had been produced anywhere else 
than in India at the date assumed, the conclusion drawn by 
Professor Garbe in this case would appeal strongly to every 
reasonable person. Perhaps even in this case the author's 
clear argumentation will have the effect of convincing some 
scholars, Alluring the thesis certainly is, and could one 
believe that the logical clearness of the religious authors 
of the Gita was ever as great as Professor Garbe's, one 
would no longer hesitate to adopt his view, But—the 
reviewer has worried over the philosophical inconsistencies 
of the Hindu epic for many years without coming to this 
conclusion. To him it seems as if, after all, the Gita were 
but a part of the epic, alike in philosophical contradictions, 
and as indivisible as incongruous, except where other criteria 
than logical continuity can be applied. That the Gita was 
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not at firat what it is now, may safely be stated; that 
a prevailingly Vedantic interpretation of life has left marks 
upon it, may well be the case; but that it was originally 
throughout theistic, and was afterwards remodelled by means 
of intruded Vedantic stanzas, does not seem to be capable 
of proof, not through any fault of Professor Garbe, but 
because the Hindu tolerated inconsistencies in popular 
presentations even more than in strictly philosophical works, 
where (in the Upanishads, for example) the same hetero- 
geneous views may be found, though in less striking form, 
and where, above all, the same tendency appears to 
monotheize (if the word may be allowed) the colder belief 
which pleases only the philosopher, but is incapable of 
affecting the heart. Such a belief, though not pantheistic, 
was the older Yoga, which both in philosophical and in popular 
circles demanded ere long a personal God. Buddhism, too, 
invents a god little dreamed of in the philosophy of Buddha, 
There is, then, nothing improbable in the current opinion 
that a pantheistic tract has been made theistic, thus being 
supplied with that personal object of devotion which no 
Hindu religious system can afford to disdain if it is to live 
in the hearts of the people. 


E. Wasnsaurx Horkrss. 


Tat Sux axnp rue Serpent: A contribution to the history 
of Serpent-worship. By C.F. Oupnam. S8vo; pp. 207, 
with 33 illustrations. Price 10s.6d. (London: Constable, 
1905.) 


This work, based upon papers contributed to this Journal 
in 1891, was intended at first, according to the preface, to 
refer only to Indian serpent-worship. But it was found 
that this cult was, in fact, a branch of the combined worship 
of the sun and the serpent, which was once well-nigh 
universal. The author has therefore set himself to collect 
evidence of serpent-worship also in other countries. The 
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book is mainly occupied, however, with the Indian evidence; 
und the author endeavours to establish, by its means, three 
main propositions. 

These are—(1) that the serpents mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
refer, not to atmospheric or storm deities, but to the leaders 
and chiefs of the tribes with whom the Aryans were brought 
into contact, and by whom their progress was opposed; (2) that 
the peoples of the districts mentioned in the Veda have not 
only maintained, from that time down to the present, many 
of their ancient characteristics, but, by intermarriage and 
colonisation, have deeply influenced other parts of India 
throughout the whole of its history; (3) that the present 
inhabitants of South India, the so-called Dravidians, are 
direct descendants of the old serpent-worshipping tribes of 
the north-west frontier, 

The author does not pretend to any traming in historical 
criticism, and constantly quotes medimval authors as good 
evidence of what occurred in early times.’ But he has 
certainly succeeded in bringing together a very considerable 
body of evidence which historical students would do well 
to consult; and we think he has quite made ont his case 
for the existence in India, all through the centuries, of 
Naga-worshipping tribes. The descriptions and illustrations 
of modern Naga-worship are very interesting, and throw 
light, not only upon the Naga types represented on the 
monuments, but also upon the passages quoted from ancient 
authors, so considerable in number that it is a real contribution 
to science to have brought them all together. This is so 
much the case that it is a great pity that the book is not 
provided with any index. But there is a very elaborate 
table of contents, occupying twenty pages of print, which 
will go far to make up for this deficiency, 


1 For instance, the Viggu Purina and Yuon Chwang, on p, 190 
for 600 n.c. ang, 00 p. 180, as evidence 
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Dirpavamsa unp MAnAvVaMsA, UND Die GESCHICHTLICHE 
UsSeERLiererusG 1x Crrion, von WitHELM GEIGER. 
pp- Viliand 146. (Leipzig: Bohme, 1905.) 


In this monograph Professor Geiger of Erlangen gives us 
i further and enlarged discussion of certain points raised 
in his previous paper, ‘‘ Dipavamsa und Mahivamsa,” and 
ulso of other points of importance in the evolution of 
historical writing in Ceylon. 

He discusses first the outward form of the Dipavamaa, its 
repetitions, omissions, and general fragmentary character; 
and the meaning, for the history of the chronicle, of the 
memorial verses it contains. No stress is laid on the fact 
that this work has no author. It is the outcome of a fairly 
large number of previous works, no one of which had any 
author. And it is the last of the literary works in Ceylon 
which can be placed in the period during which no books 
had authors. Every ancient country, at the beginning of 
its literary activity, has such a period. When that period 
has once been passed, the custom is for the authorship of 
each work to be stated; though, of course, occasionally, as 
now in Europe, a work may be purposely anonymous, or its 
authorship may be forgotten. It is important for each 
country to determine the close of this period of universal 
anonymity. It is especially important in the literary history 
of India, where the period closed, I think, in the time of 
Asoka.’ In Ceylon the period closed with the Dipavamea. 
Before that date no book was assigned to any particular 
author. It was the outcome of the industry of a school. 
After that date books, as a rule, were written by one man, and 
the fact that they were so written was openly acknowledged. 
The point is of considerable interest and suggestiveness. 

Professor Geiger then discusses the form of the Mahavamsa, 
which is a complete epic poem (with an author) ; and 
compares throughout the differences between it and the 
Dipavamsa. As to the author, the Tika tells us that his 


1 «« Buddhist India," pp. 179, 180. 
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name was Mahanima, and that he lived at the Dighasanda 
Vihara, so called after the name of the nobleman who 
built it. Mahinaima had been the name of the Buddha's 
cousin, one of his first disciples and principal followers. 
Like John or Peter among Christians, it had naturally 
become a common name among the Buddhists. We hear, 
about the time when the Mahavamsa must have been written, 
of two Mahinamas resident at this particular Vihira. 


Turnour confuses the two. Geiger very rightly distinguishes 


them, pointing out thot, if they were the same, the one 
Mahiniima must certainly have lived nearly a hundred years, 
and perhaps more. The two, he thinks, were therefore 
different, and the author of the poem was probably the later 
of the two, who must have flourished in the lust quarter of 


the fifth century. The difficulties of Turnour's hypothesis 


have often been pointed out,’ but Professor Geiger is the 
first, so far as I know, to have suggested what seems (now 
that he has suggested it) the obvious solution, Professor 
Geiger’s conclusion will now, no doubt, be accepted by 
every body. 

The next question is the date of the commentary, the 
Vameatthappakasini (which the author of this monograph 
assigns to the period 1000-1250), and the information it 
gives as to the sources from which Mahanima drew. After 
setting out the admitted facts about the lost commentaries 
in Sinhalese handed down in Ceylon, the author concludes 
that Mahanama drew, not so much from them as from. 
‘a separate historical compilation, the lost Mahivamsa in 
Sinhalese, which had gradually grown up in the schools 
there. This will also be probably adopted as right; and it 
would be a great advantage if the author had also considered 
the relation of this lost Sinhalese commentary, the Mila- 
or Maha-Atthakatha, to the Andha-Atthakatha, the Maha 


Paccari, and the Kurunda and Sankhepa Atthakathas, These- 


are not referred to, But the question will not be completely 


l See especially Snyder, ‘* Der Commentar und die Toxtitherlisferun 
Mahdvarmea,"’ Berlin, 1891. extiberlicieruny de 
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solved until we know whether Mabanima did not also make 
use of one or other of such of these works as were previous 
to his time. 

The later historical works composed in Ceylon are then 
diseassed. On the Mahabodhivamss the author puts forward 
a new combination, The late Professor Strong, who edited 
the work for the Pali Text Society, was of opinion that 
it was of nearly the same date as Guddhaghosa, because 
a very late treatise enys it was written at the instigation 
of one Dathanaga, and this man could be identified with 
the Dattha who is said (in the same treatise) to have 
instigated Buddhaghosa to write the Sumangala Vilasini. 
Geiger identifies him with the Dathaniga of the Mahavamsa 
(chap, 54, line 36), who lived in the tenth century. In 
this latter identification the names tally better. But the 
late treatise referred to, the Gandhavamsa, may be mistaken. 
And there may have been yet other Dathanagas. So the 
‘argument is not conclusive. There is, however, 1t seems to 
me, a very strong support to it. 

For does not Upatissa, in the Mahabodhivamsa, sometimes 
use Pali words in their Sanskrit sense? Does he not some- 
times use Sanskrit words not found elsewhere at all in the 
old Pali literature, and possibly derived from an acquaintance 
with Sanskrit kivyas?’ Does not the whole tone and 
manner of his work betray such an acquaintance, so much 
80 that he may be said to use a Sanskritised Pali? If these 
questions be answered in the affiirmative—and I think they 
must be—the further question arises: when, and in what 
degree, the knowledge of Sanskrit began thus to influence 
literary usage in Ceylon? We find few, if any, traces of 
it in the Mahavamsa, or even in Buddhaghosa. It would 
follow that the Mahabodhivamsa must be later, and probably 
ut least as late as the Dathinaga whom Geiger has discovered 
in the later part of the Mahavamsa. 

Another point on which we should be very glad of 
Professor Geiger’s further opinion. He devotes also a most 
interesting and careful discussion to the extant historical 
books written in Ceylon, not in Pali, but in Sinhalese; showing 
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their dates, the degree in which they followed the previous 
authorities and the degree in which they are independent, 
and the sources they used. It would be interesting to know 
the relation between these books and the Narendracaritiwa- 
lokanapradipikawa, the 66th chapter of which was translated 
into English in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatie Society 
for 1872. Is this title merely the title of a portion of one 
of the Sinhalese books here discussed by the author, or is it 
a separate work? The MS. from which I made the trans- 
lation would seem, if the work be independent, to be either 
unique or nearly so. 

Throughout his monograph the author emphasizes the 
distinction between the ‘church tradition’ as he calls it 
—that is, tradition handed down in the Order —and the 
‘popular tradition’ or ‘worldly tradition,’ as handed 
down among the people. Some of the most important and 
suggestive passages in his essay are those in which he shows 
how some one or other of the numerous works he discusses 
has added to, or varied from, the statements in some previous 
work by incorporating or using such popular material. 
He supposes that the use of such material was certainly 
a distinguishing feature of the Pali Mahavamsa, and probably 
also of the lost Sinhalese Mahavamsa. It is one of the 
points in which the latter will have differed from the lost 
commentary in Sinhalese (p.72). The suggestion is distinctly 

At the same time, it may be a question whether the 
gap between the two traditions was, at any time, very broad. 
The worthy members of the Order, not only in Ceylon but 
ulso in India, were themselves very partial indeed to these 
popular tales. Tales, anecdotes, riddles, legends, ef foe genus 
onine, play a great part in the Sacred Books themselves, 
and even in the very Suttantas, and that at the precise 
points where they are also most in earnest.! Who was it 
who preserved for us that immense collection of folklore 
of all sorts, the Jatakas? The people knew the stories, no 
doubt, but that we know them is a debt we owe to the 





t See, for instance, ‘* Dialogues of the Buddha," yo, i, Pp. 160-164, 
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members of the Order. The Jatakas are at one and the 
‘same time both ‘ popular tradition’ and ‘church tradition '; 
and the present essay affords abundant proof that a similar 
state of things existed all through the literary history of 
Ceylon. There were some hermits among the members of 
the Order, and a good many industrious scholars. But as 
a rule, to which the scholars at least formed no exception, 
the Bhikkhus enjoyed a good joke, or a good story, as much 
as the laymen did. And they neither formed a separate 
easte, nor were they shut out of the world, nor out of the 
hearing of such political traditions and popular lore as were 
current among the people. I do not suggest that Professor 
Geiger says, or thinks, they were. On the contrary, he 
claims not only for Mahanima, but for the other Bhikkhus 
who composed the later works, a distinct leaning to such 
things. But the expressions he uses might sometimes be 
interpreted that way. 

Perhaps what is here written may be open to a similar 
objection. I have naturally selected those points on which 
I have a little, something, perhaps, of value, to add to what 
the reader will find in Professor Geiger’s book. This should 
not be interpreted to mean anything derogatory to its great 
and permanent value as the most complete work we have 
on the many important subjects it treats with scholarship 
so thorough (often, indeed, unique) and with judgment so 
sober and sound. 

T. W. Rays Davins. 


Dre BUDDHISTISCHE PHILOSOPHIE IX 1HRER GESCHICHTLICHEN 
ExtwickLtunc. Exsren Teu.: Di PHILOSOPHISCHE 
GruspLAGE pes ALTEREN Bupnuismus. Von Max 
Waturser. pp. 148. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904.) 


We have here an attempt, at onee courageous and wise, 
of a young writer on philosophy to apply an excellent 
philosophical training to the solution of historical problems 
from which too many of his colleagues shrink, pretending 


| 
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that there is nothing worth the labour involved. Leaving 
the discussion of modern definitions of the Ego (Das Problem 
des Ich; Heidelberg, 1903), which was his maiden effort in 
independent criticiam, he has boldly and yet, we might say, 
by logical sequence, struck into the jungle of Indian 
literature, where lie the earliest beginnings in the evolution 
of Jeh-concepts, and sought to know how far, in respect of 
this or other ultimate generalizations, Buddhism can be said 
to amount to a ‘systematic’ philosophy. 

Whether he concludes, or not, that anything so relatively 
modern of import as a philosophic system may be vindicated 
for the Buddhist Dhamma, is not the most significant feature 
in his work—at least in this stage of it. Philosophie critics 
may possibly come to find some principle in that doctrine 
not unworthy to rank with Plato’s theory of ideas or 
Aristotle's theory of immanence. For that matter the 
service to truth and knowledge rendered by these thinkers 
does not rest on these famous speculations, nor (fortunately) 
do all their scientific judgments and wise utterances flow 
logically from them. But it is of interest and significance 
that German philosophic training, followed by a brief period 
of Oxford Indian studies, should no longer deter a student 
from being straightway bitten by the interesting problems 
afforded by Buddhist literature. 

It will be noted that the present brief volume is the first 
instalment of a work which of necessity waits on the further 
labours of original research. The marvel is that, himself 
taking no direct part herein and engaged otherwise in 
academic routine, the author should already have found time 
and energy to acquire the remarkable erudition he displays 
in Indian and Indological literature. He is keenly alive 
to the immense importance of historical perspective in 
discussing the genesis and evolution of a great movement 
of thought. More than a third of the volume is devoted to 
the problem of the history of the Buddhist books. And 
even in the remainder, he spends himself so generously on 
discussions of literary history that, sometimes, to pervert 
a phrase, the trees are less evident than the jungle. But 
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tt follows also, from this fine historical flair, that his con- 
clusions evince grasp and sanity and disinterestedness. 
I should have added, sympathetic insight throughout, had 
it not been for a few lines which may be intended as 
a concession to more orthodox Western and Brahmanic 
traditions. I refer to the passage (p. 136) where Buddhism 
18 said to have failed to soar out of individualistic pessimism 
and “miserabilismus’ to the higher standpoints of a teleo- 
logical world-plan. With its “acute analysis of the empirical 
ego it had actually attained the point whence the transition 
to a transcendental interpretation of the psychically im- 
manent was easy.’’ For it needs but a slight degree of 
logical susceptibility to be “instinctively compelled to 
hypostatize at least a bearer, a subject of our conscious 
processes.” 

We seem to hear Hegel and his compeers saying to the 
founder of Buddhism: “Thou shouldst have been one of us!” 
Or is it the voice of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, 
systematizers, world-planners, and yet pessimists and 
‘miserabilists’? And as we ponder, there sound from far 
uway other voices—“Serene, pure, radiant lookest thou, 
Sariputta, whence comest thou?” “I have been alone, 
Ananda, in rapture of thought . . . till I rose above 
perception of the world without into an infinite sphere of 
cognition, and this again melted into nothing 
Insight came, and I discerned with the celestial vision the 
way of the world, the tendencies of men and their coming 
to be, past, present, and yet to come. And all this arose 
in me and passed without one thought of Ego-making or 
of Mine-making.” 

It may be questioned whether any ancient teaching 
amounted to anything more systematic than the series of 
‘standpoints’ implied and expressed in this glimpse of the 
meditations of a great Buddhist. Dr. Walleser himself 
judges that the border-line between systematic and un- 
systematic philosophy must be drawn only at a later epoch. 
By systematic philosophy he understands such a com- 
prehensive explanation of the world as gives a rational 








harmonious connection between particular facts. In other 
edi. where our generalizations about facts touch the 
confines of what we know, we must go on to hypotheses, 
whether verifiable or not. 

Now for the orthodox Buddhist, as revealed in the Pitakas. 
—and the author accepts these as original and genuine 
expositions of early Buddhism—the Buddha, even where 
he withheld information, knew all about everything :— 


“He hath discernéd all this life o' the world, the How 
and Thus in all; 
Himself detached from all, by all unaway'd.” ! 


And the Dhamma was, for that orthodox Buddhist, a 
rounded-off body of doctrine, adequate to explain and to 
guide ‘‘in this present life.”* The modern critic, seeking 
to synthesize the widest generalizations in that doctrine, 
finds, in the first place, the adoption of certain data of 
current thought and belief, e.g., hosts of intelligent but 
non-human beings, karma, sansara, nirvana, the skandhas ; 
in the next place, two negative generalizations respecting 
these things, viz., (1) the non-existence among those beings 
of anyone free from sansdra, capable of being u First Cause 
or a Final Cause; and (2) the human being is skandhas, but 
nothing more, nothing of a permanent nature: and finally, 
some four main positive theories, to wit, (1) becoming and. 
impermanence is the law of existence; (2) existence, taken 
quantitatively, en floc, makes for sorrow; sorrow is evil; 
sorrow may be overcome; (3) cause and effect i If a universal 
law; (4) the perfectibility on this present plane of existence 
of the human individual.* 

To the metaphysical mind the Buddha is no doubt in- 
corrigible as to his anti-ego standpoint. Dr. Walleser, 
I am glad to see, makes no attempt to help him out of 


1 A., vol. fi, p. 24; Ttv., p. 122. 
a Ponda a 
review of the Majjhima Nikiys, P.T.8. edition, in this ournal, 
April 1 190. 
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it by compromising interpretations. But I doubt if the 
opposite standpoint is soundly defended, at least for « 
mind awake to historical considerations, by ‘instinctive’ 
logic being called in to vindicate it. And with regard to 
the other general statements, it may, I think, be claimed 
that they amount to a Weltanschanung fit to rank, for 
comprehensiveness, intelligibleness, and moral breadth, with 
any other put forward by ancient philosophy. In the fact 
that it stopped short where it did, that, relatively speaking, 
it was inductive, that it analyzed the phenomena of life and 
consciousness into ultimate data and into universal, eternal 
and natural causation, and then dared to stop short and build 
its morals and ideals on this positive, inductive basis—in this 
fact lies precisely its extraordinary, its unique interest and 
value for the history of human ideas. The author himself 
expresses precisely this opinion when dealing with the 
doctrine of karma (p. 86). 

In respect of morals and ideals, Dr. Walleser is disposed 
to grudge the term ‘ethical’ as descriptive of the Dhamma, 
and to substitute ‘ practical,” in that the Buddha did not 
seriously consider “that fundamendum relationis of ethics, 
the relation of a man to other men.” This definition may 
he true of modern ethics since Kant, but it hardly holds of 
the doctrines of such Greek teachers as are generally included 
in histories of ethical philosophy. The nature of good and 
hedonistic values were for them far more ‘fundamental,’ nor 
did they stay over the question of ‘seeking one’s own and 
others’ good’! more or leas than did Gotama. 

And again, when we note that the author commences 
his inquiry into the Buddhist view of objective reality, as 
“the ground-problem of all philosophy,” the question may 
suggest itself, whether this is a just estimate of ancient 
thought. Were not thinkers of olden time more occupied 
with first and final causes, with the One and the Many, with 
life and death as such ? 


' “ Ubbinnain atthath earati, attano ca porasea co" (Samyutia N, i, 162 ane 
clseurAere). 


i.n.a.8, 1905, of 
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Professor O. Franke’s able and interesting contribution 
to the Kant Centenary Album, “Kant und die altindische 
Philosophie,” ! however, takes the distinction between 
phenomena and essence as the one great bond between 
Indian thought and the sage of Koénigsberg, showing thereby 
how we may have to recast our perspective in the history 
of philosophy, now that we can no longer postpone to take 
into account the other half of early human thought west 
of the Mgean. And in any case, the attempt to trace how 
Buddhism took its turn in groping after a distinction 
between an external world as existing independently of the 
perceiver, and as, ultimately, the mental construction of the 
perceiver, is not only perfectly justifiable, but one of great 
interest, 

The inquiry opens with a courageous plunge into that 
deep, dark, ancient water,* the Paticca-samuppada, the 
swimmer, on first coming up, exclaiming at the unique 
wealth of unintelligibles massed into so small a space! 
Persisting, he gives us an interesting discussion on ndnit- 
ripa as representing, to early Indian thought in general, 
not the living individual, but “phenomenal existence (Sein) 
in its totality,” “the world as perceptible by sense,” or, 
better still, “being (Sein) spread out in the objective sphere,” 
As such, it fits into the Nidfna-chain well, being object 
and content of consciousness (rivfdna), and the source, 
through sense (se/dyatana), of contact (phassa). This view 
should prove suggestive of discussion by critics more com- 
petent than myself, who here will only add a brief comment. 
The passages quoted from the earlier Upanisads cither make 
rather for the view that ndmarapa refers to a perceptible, 
distinguishable individual (person or thing), than for any 
more general notion, or are very ambiguous.2 Then, in the 
Pali canon—there was no need to go, as our author does, 
to the commentator for it—ndma, in the Suttanta, is defined 


| Zur Erinnerung an Iunmannel Kant, No. v; Halle, 1904, 
“=? Boddhaghosa ap. Maha Nid. 8.—‘black as with exudations of rotten 
leaves."" 

+ E.g. mirvaAita (ch, vil, 14), rendered by anseinander deAnen in Deusen, 
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as cedand, sand, cetand, phasso, manasikdro,’ and, in the 
Abbidhemms, as cedand, sannd, sankhard, and ciihdna, except 
where the last is distinguished as a separate nidina.2? Now 
Dr. Walleser, in a brief footnote only, holds that this 
definition bears out his view. I am not sure that I follow 
his meaning, so clearly does the Pitaka definition point to 

‘an individual’ as the import of ndmardpa. Again, the 
picture-similes to which he refers in the well-known 
Wheel-of-Life drawings—that of a boat (? or raft) crossing 
& stream “—is as applicable to an individual on a stream as 
to the stream itself. I agree with the late Lafcadio Hearn 
that to understand Buddhist philosophy we need to put away 
our inveterate habit of referring to a personality, an ego, in 
our interpretations. And the only way, indeed, in which it 
seems possible to make ndmariipa mean, not an individual, 
but the whole phenomenal world, corporeal and mental, is to 
conceive the aripino khandhd, as well as rapa, existing as 
potential force, with matter, in the universe, in some millions 
of cases aggregated into living organisms, but for the most 
pert scattered, potential, till the resultant force of the acts of 
organisms—their karma—effects new aggregates. Probably 
the ci#idnadidfu, now and then ranked as a sixth dhafu with 
the other elements, may have been conceived as this potential 
force. Has the author some such explanation as this in his 
mind? If so, it is in line with that mechanical or atomistic, 
if he will, but quasi-scientific view of things with which 
Buddhism was virtually in sympathy. And if this be 
ranted, it opens the way to discussing Buddhism with 
the least possible use of such terms as ‘transcendental,’ 
‘immanence of consciousness,’ or hybrids like ‘an Absolute 


1 Majjh. N. i, 53. 

* Dh. s. {1308; Vi Vibh. 136 ; & Balke. Rarusioha-vinedans ap, tos, i He 
«xplains the by pointing out t in the former case the seitAdrak- 
thandda is pamotved dz into cefand, phasso, manaviddro. The four ee 
skandhas, by the way, are often termed, e.g. in the Patthana and in 
nrapind, but never ce pt ive. having rept, sais would be a ccnttradsation ¥a in 
einer author, I venture to suggest, should have read cafedre 'riipinah 


. i refors to the makkafa N. ii, 95). 
The hiouk gual similes {a thie tad the Majih. "Niky do ic ust hele Cie bel 
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becoming accidentally and peripherally conscious '"—terms of 
that metaphysical lore which once was Regent for the babe 
Science. 

But there is, in the Samyutta Nikiya (ii, 22) one passage 
that does, on the face of it, seem to support Dr, Walleser's 
theory, and to which I would draw his attention. A human 
being is said, through ignorance and craving, to have arrived 
at a ‘kdyo" (body or aggregate), And “this body and 
admartipa without (bahiddhé ca ndmariipam) are twain, and 
because of them twain there is contact and the modes of 
sense.  Bahiddid is usually contrasted with «jjhattavv 
(personal, of the self), the ajjhatiam ndmaripam being here 
presumably represented by sdyo, though the usage is very 
unusual. I have just now no opportunity of consulting the 
Commentary on the passage. 

There is no lack of other interesting points! raised in this 
suggestive little work, itself far too slight in compass to 
treat adequately, and with full mastery of the contents of the 
canonical books, of so rich a theme. The book contains, 
properly speaking, a number of prolegomena only to a full 
anulysia of early Buddhist philosophy, some cardinal tenets 
of which it leaves untouched. More than this the author, in 
so brief an interval, could not possibly have achieved. But 
he has done much, and we look with grateful expectancy 
for more. 

Carotine Ruys Davins. 


Pustications or aN American Arceo.ocicat Expeprrion 
To Syria ix 1899-1900. Parr IT: Aremrecrure 
AND OTHER Arts. By Howarp Crospy Burier, A.M. 
4to; pp. 433, with 600 illustrations. (Issued by 
“The Century ” Company, New York City.) i 

The volume in question is undoubtedly a valuable con- 
tribution to the very limited literature of a subject interesting, 
not only for the wealth and variety of its examples, but for 


1 Sacre Proteseor Taknkonu's hole in this J ceurnal. January : 1D, 
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the very strangeness of their existence, their loneliness, and 
the many problems which they raise. 

Tt deals with the architectural remains of a comparatively 
small region, described by the author as “ Northern Central 
Syria and the Djebel Haurin”’—districts lying away to the 
north and to the east of the Anti-Lebanon range, and now, 
to a great extent, incapable of any extensive cultivation. 
Yet here, far from any of the world’s great highways, 
away from any navigable stream, with scant water supply, 
and a rocky soil, are thickly scattered the remains of well- 
built towns, temples, churches, villas, tombs, in astonishing 
profusion—remains often remarkably complete. 

Any book dealing with this subject must be regarded as 
supplementary to M. de Vogiié's admirable work “La Syrie 
Centrale.” In at least one important particular the volume 
before us is a valuable supplement to that work. It is 
illustrated by photography; and no archeological work 
cin now be accepted as satisfactory without the aid of 
photography. The sun-pictures in Mr. Butler's book are 
the proper complement to the measured drawings of the 
Marquis de Vogiie’s; but a reader cannot always have both 
books at hand, and Mr. Butler's photographs would have 
had far more value had he, in every case, placed a clearly 
marked scale rule against some feature of the building 
photographed, or the sculpture represented, to indicate size. 
Moreover, the want of a map to this volume is much felt, 
for few of the place-names are familiar. It is no excuse 
to pomt to the maps in another volume (even if that be 
published yet), for it is too much to assume that one should 
have at least two such volumes open at once. Moreover, 
any real student will almost certainly require to have vol. 11, 
with the Greek and Latin inscriptions, within reach. 

The author divides his subject first into three districts, 
namely, Northern Central Syria, Djebel il-Hass, and the 
Djebel Houran; and in these, again, the architecture is 
divided into epochs somewhat differently prouped in each 
district. He deals first with the few archaic structures as 
to which no definite date can be assigned, and the few, aguiu, 
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which can be attributed to the beginning of our ern; but, 
as was to be expected, it is from the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian that the examples become numerous. It was during 
the reign of the latter that his pact with the Parthions 
must have made all the country between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean more peaceful and secure than it had been 
for centuries; and from this time until the opening years 
of the seventh century building still went on. That during 
the latter half of this period the inhabitants were largely 
Christian, the buildings themselves afford ample evidence. 
But whence came the wealth to raise these solid and costly 
structures, and why, in a region now so devoid of the very 
necessaries of existence, there should have been a large and 
well-to-do population, are questions yet to be answered. 

Mr. Butler points out, in his opening chapter, that the 
surface must formerly have been covered with a soil of some 
fertility, and shows that the earlier buildings indicate that 
timber was once plentiful, and he reasonably attributes the 
denudation of the land to the destruction of the timber, 
which he infers, from changes in the methods of building, 
was gradually becoming scarce. But there is a sad significance 
in the dates of the later buildings. The latest seems to be 
a.p. 609. In 611 the vast armies of the ruthless destroyer, 
Khosroes I], swept across the land, to be followed at no 
great interval, by the fanatical Arab followers of Mahomet. 
It would seem as if from that time, shattered too by earth- 
quakes, these ruins remained the startling evidence of past 
prosperity and power, standing almost unknown, neglected, 
forlorn, desolate. 

The value of photographie illustration is well shown in 
one kind by the remarkable view (p. 48) of part of a Roman 
road; in another by the picture of a sculptured tomb in 
which the inscribed names of the personages can easily 
be read, Mr, Butler here mentions the curious fact that 
Pococke copied the inscriptions on this tomb, yet makes no 
allusion to the sculptures. 

Among the tombs occur some of the pyramidal fonn 
familiar to travellers in the so-called ‘Tomb of Zacharias,’ 
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in the Kedron Valley. Several are dated late in the fourth 
century. 

The book has full and complete indexes to both text and 
illustrations. Mr. Butler's descriptions in the text are clear 
and careful, nor does he fail to give ample references to the 
works of his predecessors. His work is well done. To the 
English eye, however, such spellings as ‘traveler,’ ‘defense,’ 
‘ashler,’ ‘ miter,’ and even ‘meager,’ form a distinct literary 
blemish. Indeed, it would be interesting to know on what 
model an American writer can found his treatment of the 
last three words. 

The work is well got up, well printed in good type, and 
perhaps its one defect is the high gloss and the enormous 
weight of its paper; for this quarto volume weighs no less 
than ten pounds ! 

J. D. Crace. 


Recorns of tur Retox oF Turvuti-Nixis L., Kine or 
Assypia apour Bo, 1275. By L. W. Kine, MLA, 
F.S.A. (London: Luzac, 1904.) 


The nation is to be congratulated on the acquisition of 
# most important document referring to early Assyrian 
history, which has been excellently—even elaborately'— 
published by Mr. King. It is described as a tablet of lime- 
stone, 152 inches high by 114 to 114 in breadth and Lj inches 
thick, The obverse has 37 and the reverse 30 lines of 
exceedingly clear Assyrian writing, such as rejoices the 
heart of a translator, whilst all students of such a text 
naturally feel indebted to the skilful stone-carver whose 
work has placed them in a position to read with ease an 
important record. 

The occasion of the inscribing of this tablet is regarded 
by the author as having been the construction of the wall 


' The text is given three times—once in facsimile {in sections) half-tone blovks, 
once in Mesers, Harrison's larger cuneiform. | and again b means of line 
blocks from the author's copy. ‘The obverse is given a @ pla to show the 
appearance of the slab a» a whole, 
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of the city of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib,' beneath which, he 
concludes, it was buried in a recess or cavity, or beneath 
the foundations. This is probably correct, as inscriptions 
on the surface are almost sure to suffer considerably from 
weathering, and the destructive tendencies of passers-by in 
time of peace, to say nothing of the depredations of enemies. 
According to the inscription, the city called Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninib was built by the command of Bel “beyond my city 
of the god Ashur,” by which the old capital of Assyria 
(Agéur) is evidently intended. Whether there be, in this, 
evidence of an attempt to supersede the old capital of Assyria 
and its temple is uncertain, but not improbable. It was to 
be “the seat of my royalty,” and he built therein “a temple 
of Ashur, Hadad, Sama, Nin-ib,? Nusku, Nergal, Iminabi, 
and star, the great gods, my lords.” Ashur, or Aééur, 
was therefore to be the chief divinity of the new city also. 
Canals were made leading direct to the shrines of the gods, 
whereby the regular offerings might be confirmed to them 
ana ddris, ‘for ever.’ 

But the principal points of interest are naturally those 
historical statements which refer to the king’s foreign 
relations. Besides the usual titles “‘ king of the world, king 
of Assyria, king of the four regions,” he states also that 
he was “king of Kardunias, king of the land of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of the upper and lower sea, king of the high- 
lands and the broad plains, king of Subarfi, Qutfi, and king 
of all the lands of Na’iri.” This naturally testifies in 
au remarkable manner to the extent of the conquests of 
Assyria in those early days of her history, and is emphasized 
when Tukulti-Nimib goes into details. At the beginning 
of his reign he conquered the land of Qutt, the land of 
Uqumand, the land of Elhunia, and the land of Sarnida— 





: | reading Tukulti-Ninib is retuined, that being the form 
ena es . King. In reality, ver, the name seems to have been 'Tukulti- 
Enu-ré Gi, or something similar (see the Journal of the R.A.S. arlin genoa 
p. 206). Hoe was son of Shalmaneser J, grandson of Adad-nirari, ond 
grandson of Arik-din-{li, as Delitzach has: wn that Podi-ilu is to be 
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the land of Mehru.' After referring to the tribute he 
received, he goes on to say that at that time he burned in 
the fire the lands of Qurti, Kummubu, Puasu, Mummu, 
Alzu, Madanu, Nihanu, Alaya, Tearzu or Teubau, Purukuzzu, 
and the whole of the broad land of Subari, all of these being 
districts in the neighbourhood of North Syria. Traversing 
places hitherto untrodden by kings, he defeated forty kings 
of the lands of Na’iri, placing tax and tribute upon them 
for all time to come. Finally, he states that, with the help 
of Ashur, Bel, and Samas, his gods, and Istar, princess of 
heaven and earth, he joined battle with Bibeasu, king of 
Kar-Duniaé, defeating his army, capturing the Kassite king 
himself, and trampling with his feet ‘‘on the neck of his 
lordship like dirt.” This enabled him to extend the frontiers 
of his land as far as the “lower sea of the rising of the sun,” 
ie. the Persian Gulf. It is noteworthy that Bibeasu, at 
first called king of Kar-Dunia’ (Babylonia), is afterwards 
designated “king of Kasi,” which, from his name, was 
evidently his native place. Hilprecht has already pointed 
out, that this is the Bibe of the Babylonian canon of kings, 
which, it may be noted, makes no mention of Tukulti-Ninib's 
rule in Babylonia, which, however, is mentioned in the 
Babylonian Chronicle. 

All the historical points and difficulties are well discussed, 


and many inscriptions in connection with this new record are 


published, including portions of the Assyrian “ Synchronous 
History” and the Babylonian Chronicle, the text of which 
was published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in * 
October, 1894, pp. 807-833. At that time I regarded the 
Tukulti-Ninib and his son ASSur-nasir-apli, mentioned in 
that inseription, col. iv, as being the second rulers bearing 


| ‘Thus (without the punctuation) in the original. The author points out that 
the land of Mehru was so called from the meArw-trees which grow there, Are we 
te understand from this pessace that Quit, Uqumanii, Elhunia, and Sarnida were 
also habitats of the same tree, or is it only the Inst-named? It is difficult to 
imagine that the copula ‘and has been placed before Sarnida instead of Mehru, 
though this is possible, Mr. King translates: “‘the Kuti and the Ukumani and 
the lands of Elkhunia and Sharnida and Mekbri.” 





those names. Mr. King, however, gives another translation 
of the firat line of the fourth column, which he reads 
Poe Nie ee ae Yee EC a |-bi-ik-ti 
D.P. Bi-be-[ia-su], ‘the defeat of Bibeiasu,’ the king 
mentioned in the 33rd line of the obverse of the new record 
of which he treats, Judging from the traces shown in the 
facsimile published on p. 51, this reading 1s correct, but one 
would prefer to express an opinion upon the passage with 
a really well-executed photo-lithograph ' before one, instead 
of a process-block, for upon such reproductions of texts no 
conclusion with regard to doubtful points can possibly be 
formed. Mr. King also confirms Professor Hilprecht's 
statement that the name of Y = [=<] J} 1, D.P. Bi-be-a-su, 
king of Kar-Dunias (Babylonia), occurs in the first line of 
the corresponding paragraph of the Synchronous History.* 

On the whole, this is an excellent and most useful mono- 
graph, giving much new material* and eorrecting errors 
inseparable from firat publications, the author being in an 
enviably advantageous position, of which he has made the 
fullest use, Scholars will look forward to the other volumes 
of the series, of which this is the first, with considerable 
interest. 

T. G. Pixcres, 


| "This is all the more necessary in that the obtaining of a sight of an exhibited 
tablet at the British Museum (to say nothing of o carefal examination such aa 
this paseage would need) is quite an affair of stute. 

2 Another improved rendering has been obtained by Mr. King by detaching the 
name “ Bel" from Tukulti- Assur (J-B.A.5. for October, 1894, pp. 14, 822, 
|. 12, and 826), ‘The paseage then reads “‘ For 6 years, until (the time of) 
Tukulti-Assur, Bel wae residing in Assyria—he went (back) to Babylon in the 
time of Tukulti-Acur.” He suggests thot Tukulti-Assur was the sucemssor 
of Tukulti-Ninib, in which case Assur-nasir-apli, the son whe revolted against 
him, did not succeed him. 

2 His reading of the name of king Sagarakti-Suria’ on Sennacherib's tablet 
referring to the recovery of his seal is especially noteworthy. (I came across 
the form Se-ga-re-ak-ti-twr-ye-as some time age.) 
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Cuorx pE TEXTES RELATIFS A LA Divination assvRoO- 
HABYLONIENNE, par ALFRED Bossier, Dr.Phil. (Geneve: 
Henry Kiindig, 1905.) 


In this little volume of 275 pages and 4 plates, we have 
a mass of material well-arranged and excellently discussed, 
dealing with some of the most difficult documents in the 
domain of Assyro- Babylonian literature. Though similar 
inscriptions have been known to Assyriologists since 1870, 
when the third volume of the Cuneiform Inseriptions of 
Western Asia, published by Sir Henry Rawlinson and George 
Smith, was issued, very little progress has hitherto been 
made in translating the tablets of which it consists, and the 
work which is the subject of this notice will be welcomed, 
not only by all who take an interest in the history of the 
belief in omens, forecasts, auguries, and similar methods of 
attempting to penetrate the future, but also by students of 
the Babylonian language and sign-list, on account of the 
words used therein, as well as their arrangement and 


“connection. 


Beginning with forecasts from animals, the author gives 
passages from inscriptions of which the subjects are serpents, 
creatures called kamwnu and katarru, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, etc., sometimes giving the original text, sometimes 
translating his Documents assyriens relatifs aux Présages. This 
portion of the work one would have liked to see extended, 


‘as it is much more comprehensible than the tablets referring 


to augury. From it the reader learns that it was generally 
an unfortunate thing to meet a serpent, especially in Nisan 
and Iyyar, though omens for all the months of the year 
are given in the original. To lessen the threatened evil, the 
man had to perform certain rites. When o serpent tell 
(probably = darted) in a downward direction before a mati, 
and this took place towards the right, it was a bad sign, but 
if towards the left, he realized his desire. From one of 
these omens we learn that the word for ‘to hiss’ is ramdmw, 
the root of the name of the god Rimmon, ‘the thunderer,’ 
from which may be surmised that it originally meant. ‘to 
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make a threatening noise,’ and probably obtained the 
meaning ‘to roar’ on account of its being used frequently 
in connection with the god of the atmosphere and storma. 

The text quoted in the portion treating of omens from 
scorpions has some important words referring to the members 
of the body from the thighs downwards, but more material 
is needed before they will all be satisfactorily rendered, 
The following will give an idea of these portents :— 

If a seorpion sting his right asifu (? ankle), misfortune 
will seize him. 

If « scorpion sting his left asifu, he will see success, 

More interesting, however, in the present state of our 
knowledge, is the short description of the scorpion given 
by the text in the incantation after the omens — 

“Recite the incantation in the presence of the scorpion's 
sting, and the man Bs 

“Incantation: Maimain ursi nisi albus. . . . Her 
(the scorpion’s) horns are set like (those of) a mountain-bull, 
her tail is curved like (that of) a mighty lion. The god 
Bel has built a house—may the little finger of Bel bring 
a tile(?)' at its roofing, a brick of lapis-lazuli at its 
traversing.” Thou hast been oversated with water—may 
he accept (?) the libation, and may his great hand fall upon 
the man. Incantation ended.’’? 

The forecasts derived from dogs are such as would he 
expected in an Eastern city where they are numerous, and 
several of their habits are referred to. Besides an unlikely 
impropriety or two, the following improbable omen occurs :— 

“If a dog destroy the kindled fire in the house of a man, 
in that house there will be a command.” * 

Tt is difficult to pass in review the large portion devoted 
to auguries, interesting as they are, the translations being 


* My copy has amera (the character (or ra doubtful}. 
Subalkuti, This probably refers to the first crossing of the threshold afier 
the house's completion, 
* Dr. Boissier’s translation differs from the above. 
* Omens from inanimate objects—the wagpon of chariot, the dats- , the 
how (hastw or ‘ipdaw)—aleo exist, but thee the nuthor will prebeely tet 
later 
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in most cases merely provisional, and preparations for the 
clearer renderings which, it is hoped, may soon be obtained. 
If we only knew what the NA, the SI, the GIR, the SU-SI 
(generally ‘finger"), the 3 GIS-KU (generally = kakku, 
‘Weapon ’), and numerous other-expressions really were, these 
texts would have a much greater value. As it is, the thanks 
of all are due to Dr. Boissier for the most courageous and 
intelligent way in which he has attacked the dreaded riddles 
which this class of literature presents in such exhaustless 
quantity. As a specimen of the more intelligible of these 
auguries the following may be quoted :— 

“Si dans l'intérieur du sommet du na le U est pose, le 
maitre non puissant (littér. grand) mourra, chute du prétre, 
le sacrificatéur au commencement de année mourra, ou le 
fils de homme mourra, si sa partie antérieure au cété il 
saisit, dans le combat chute de celui qui marche en téte de 
mon armée. 

“L’ombre (la protection) du dieu Usan au roi bonne; si 
un mehrw dans le comblement du fleuve du TU est placé, 
ilyaurakartu—-? . . . (P. 68, Il. 11-13.) 

The following, which refer to dreams, seem to give the 
archaic Babylonian expressions for ‘yes’ and ‘no" (dani! 
and w/a) :— 

“If a god answer a dreamer once ‘ Yes,’ he will have 
realization of his desire.” If the answer was repeated twice, 
it was consent (?); thrice, a decided yes or a decided grace 
or favour; four or five times, a burning* (assent). 

“If a god answer a dreamer once ‘No,’ rejection of his 
desire,”’ If the answer were repeated twice he had his desire 
(the negative being expected, probably). Thrice, on the 
other hand, was a decided negative (w/fw éinw): four or five 
times, a burning (dissent). 

The beok concludes with a fragment of a “‘ Liber de 
Prodigiis ’—a tablet containing prodigies “ collected by 


“ay be srl By the words for * decided yea” or Sy big " ore anni ripen 
el { popular opinion regarded them os comi the sume roo 4 
ia also the with we and win, which may really be  conimetbed . 

= NipAn. 
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a Babylonian Julius Obsequens."” This refers to such things 
as a cut-off head covered with sweat (?), a mare which had 
a horn on the left side of her head, a sheep with four horns, 
a bearded woman, etc., ete. Such things as these were 
recorded in Babylonia until a very late date, like the goat 
which brought forth fifteen young at one time The tablet 
translated by M. Boissier is exceedingly mutilated, and no 
trustworthy rendering of it can be given until the text is 
completed. It seems to have contained nothing but the 
bare statements that the things referred to had been seen— 
may it not be a list of titles of works? 

The book of Dr. Boissier is a noteworthy production, and 
Assyriologists will look forward to the “Sketch of Assyro- 
Babylonian Divination ” and “ Glossary of Assyrian words 
in language of Augury,” which he is now preparing for 
publication. 

The plates give the model of an ox’s hoof inscribed with 
auguries found by Mr. Rassam at Kouyunjik, and the large 
fragment with diagrams numbered K. 2086, etc. Both are 
reproduced by means of the unsatisfactory half-tone process, 
and the photographs of the hoof are accompanied by 
drawings. 

T. G. Pincus. 


Ox Youan-Cuwane’s Travers i Ixpia (629-645 4.p.). 
Vol. IL By the late THomas Warrers, M.R.AS. 
Edited by Professor T. W. Ruvys Davins, F.B.A, 
and Dr. 8S. W. Busaen., M.D., C.MLG. (London: 
Oriental Translation Fund, ».s., vol. xiv, Royal Asiatic 
Society. ) 


The Oriental Translation Fund has done us once again 
a great service by issuing a work of the greatest importance 
for the study of the history and geography of India. It 
was very fortunate that a scholar like Mr. Watters, who 


1 See The Old Testament in the Light of Records of Assyrian and tami"? 
(8.2.0. K., 1904), p. 454. gh =, Babylonia 
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was admirably qualified for the subject, should have taken 
up the study, and that the publication should have been 
earried out under the able editorship of Professor Rhys 
Davids and Dr. Bushell. 

Mr. Watters modestly called his work “Notes on Yuan- 
Chwang’s Travels in India.” It is, however, practically 
4 new translation of the whole text, so far as we can j udge 
from the volume just published, the portions omitted being 
of little or no value for practical purposes. The first volume 
includes a note on the life of Thomas Watters (1840-1901) 
by Dr. Bushell, and another on the name “ Yuan-Chwang ” 
by Professor Rhys Davids: also a special chapter by the 
author on the Title and Text of the Hsi-yii-chi, and a note 
on the much discussed Introduction of the original text itself, 
As regards the actual text of the Travels, it brings us across 
the Chinese frontier down to the sacred Jetavana of Srivasti. 

The work in almost every page is marked by wonderful 
clearness and convincing accuracy, especially as to the 
identification of Indian names and places. The author 
corrects several improbable and often impossible theories 
advanced by his predecessors, Julien, St. Martin, Cunningham, 
Beal, ete., and clears up once for all many obscure passages 
which had been previously unintelligible owing to the limited 
knowledge of the subject then available. His work practically 
embodies all the results of the researches made by previous 
scholars and explorers, as well as those of the minute 
investigations conducted by himself. When we examine the 
names of the books to which he refers in his notes, We are 
surprised to discover how well versed he was in all the 
important Buddhist texts, not only those contained in the 
Chinese pitaka collection, but also several works never 
included in it; and we are still more surprised to see how 
well he knew where to look for information on diverse 
subjects among the vast number of Chinese books, both 
sacred and secular, many of them existing only in some 
isolated libraries in Japan. He probably spent some time 
in preparatory study with a view to understanding Yuan- 
Chwang more completely. 
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In view of his great success in the execution of the work 
a few slips of the pen in regard to minor points are scarcely 
worth mentioning here. But I shall refer to one or two 
which, if left unnoticed, might mislead some interested 
readers. 

When he corrects Julien, in translation especially, he is 
generally right, and is supported by proofs from other 
sources. But when he is speaking of the Sanskrit names of 
the ‘Five Sciences’ given by Julien he represents (p. 157) 
the French savant as restoring the names entirely from his 
own conjecture, and m one case even goes so far as to say 
that Julien discovered his error afterwards, But the ‘ Five 
Sciences’ (paiicavidyasthina), unknown as they are to 
brahmin literature, were preserved and studied as useful 
knowledge among the Buddhists. The nomenclature may be 
entirely Buddhistic, yet it is not Julien’s at all, because 
the names are found in the Mahavyutpatti, § 76, 1-5, us 
(L) Sabdavidya (Grammar); (2) Hetuvidya (Logic) ; 
(3) Adhyatmavidya (Subjective Science); (4) Cikiteavidya 
(Medicine); (5) Silpakarmasthanavidya (Arts and Crafts) 
—thus perfectly justifying Julien’s restorations. If Julien 
recognized his mistake in ‘ Hetuvidya ’ and thought it ought 
to have been ‘ Nyiya,’ the explanation may be that he had 
forgotten the source from which he originally drew his 
information. 

In his notes on the Buddhist Council said to have been 
held under King Kaniska (pp. 270-278) Mr. Watters clears 
up several doubtful points important for the history of 
Buddhism. That the supposed Council of Kaniska was not 
to settle the canonical texts, but to draw up commentaries, 
is no longer open to question, Whether, however, such 
a Council drew up the existing commentaries is still disputed, 
and Mr. Watters maintains the negative, for the simple 
reason that one of the official commentaries (Mahavibhasa) 
relates a miracle which it says occurred formerly in the reign 
of that king. : 

Vasumitra, moreover, who is reputed to have been the 
Head of the Council of Compilation, is mentioned and quoted 
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in the book just referred to. These seem to be strong 
grounds of argument, but, as Watters himself points out, 
there appear to have been several Vibhasis and several 
Vasumitras (seven or eight); and this makes any conclusion 
hazardous which is based upon any one of them singly. 
Besides, the Mahavibhisa is not a commentary, properly 
speaking. The work seems to me to be a record or collection 
of notes taken orally from the learned referees present at the 
Council, as well as of quotations from ancient authors of 
various schools, In this case the frequent occurrence, in the 
text, of Vasumitra, Pargva, etc., who are said to have been 
the elders at the Council, will be quite natural, and 
consequently quotations from their opinions are not from 
their books but from their utterances. At any rate, the 
opinions recorded of the Kashmir and Gandhara schools of 
the Abhidharmika teachers, which are referred to ox 
contemporaneously existing, are certainly not quotations 
from books. 

The Council, whether held under Kaniska or soon after 
him, drew up very likely only the Vibhasa on the Abhi- 
dharma as represented by Kityayaniputra’s Jianaprasthana 
belonging to the Sarvastivadins. But the compilation of the 
Upadesa on the Siitras and of the Vibhisi on the Vinaya 
may be a fiction altogether. Again, there is no evidence that 
any other schools than the Sarvastivadins took part at all in 
this Council of Compilation. 

The whole affuir was therefore Hinayanist, and had 
nothing to do with the Mahayina system. All arguments 
about the Council and its works will be valueless until the 
Mahavibhasi—an encyclopedia of Buddhist philosophy !— 
is translated into one of the Kuropean languages. 

Mr. Watters represents (p. 278) Asvaghosa, the vice - 
president of the Council according to one account, as writing 
his composition of the Vibhasa on stone. But unfortunately 
he is never represented so in the Life of Vasubandhu, which 
is Mr. Watters’s authority, as can be seen from my trans- 
lation (Tong-pao, July, 1904). Perhaps the mistake arose 

1 Compare Watters, p. 278, 
7.M.A8. 1G, ar 
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in confusing the edict forbidding the Vibhasa being taken 
out of the country (which was published on stone) with the 
Vibhasa itself. 

The name of one of the Indian alphabets, Kharostha 
(Kharosthi), he says (p. 153), is translated in Chinese by 
‘Ass-ear.” This is evidently a slip of the pen, for the 
Chinese translation is ‘ Ass-lip’ correctly. 

A Chinese annotator, he says (p. 328), has suggested 
that ‘stiipa’ here is a mistake for ‘place.’ This is quite 
& misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Watters, The 
annotator simply says that the particle yh, (which follows 
the word) ‘stiipa,’ ought to be corrected to #1, ‘ place.” 

As to the ‘Three ways of transmigration’ (p. 371), he 
introduces a curious explanation, ie. the “ ways of pain, of 
perplexity, and of moral action.” This, however, refers to 
the three gatis, the worst half of the six gatis, namely, the 
hells (naraka), brute creation (tiryagyoni), and departed 
(hungry) spirits (preta). 

The name of Vasubandhu’s mother, ‘ Bilindi,’ and that of 
his younger brother, ‘ Bilindi-bhava,’ given by Mr. Watters 
(p. 210), ought to be respectively ‘Virifici’ and ‘ Viriici- 
vatsa,’ as T have represented them in my translation of the 
Life of Vasubandhu ( Tong-pao, L.c.). 

The ‘ Vidyamatrasiddhi’ (WE fi #4), a well-known work 
of Vasubandhu, and a textbook of the Yogacarya system 
(p. 370), ought to be restored to the * Vijiiaina-matra-siddhi,’ 
The origin of this mistake, which is not Mr. Watters’s at all, 
arose from the Tibeto-Chinese Catalogue compiled in the 
Council of Kubilai Khan (1280-1294) in China, which 
transcribes the first part of the name with Ch. 2 ge JF, 
‘wei-ti-ya’ (vidya), which M. Julien and Dr Nanjio 
followed. 

Kuei-chi (died 682), however, a disciple of Yuan- 
Chwang, says in his commentary on the text that the nate 
i i & WK Se) S BS HH, ‘ Pi-zo-ti-ma-ta-la-ta 
hsi-ti,’ which will be something like * Vijiati-matra-ta- 
siddhi.’ A Tibetan work, too, by Ratnasambhava seoms to 
have something like ‘ Vijiavati-matra-ta-siddhi.’ 
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These clearly show that this original had some word 
derived from ‘ vijia,’ but not ‘ vidya,’ and this is fully borne 
out by the evidence that can be adduced from other sources, 
such as ‘ Vijhanisti-tva-matra-vadinah ’ (Sankaracarya’s 
bhasya on the Vedanta siitras); ‘ Vijianamatram atroktath 
yogacaryena dhimata’ (Sarvasiddhinta samngraha); ‘ Vijiiana- 
matrika’ (Latkivatira): and *Vijiianavadinah’ of other 
texts. Thus we are perfectly justified in using ‘ Vijiiana- 
matra’ for the hitherto accepted ‘ Vidyamatra.’ 

The use of Sanskrit and Pali forms side by side was 
intentional, as the author himself would have us understand 
(p. vi); but a want of uniformity in spelling is unfortunately 
noticeable throughout the book, such as Fang-chih, Fang- 
chien ;. t‘u-shih, t‘eu-shih; sammatiya, sammitiya; Traya- 
strimsa, Tayastimsa; uttpalavarni, utpalavarna; Sravasti, 
Sravasti; Asaiiga, Asanga; samhita, sanhita; ete, We meet 
some of these frequently. 

The regrettable point of the work is that it contains 
a comparatively great number of mistakes in Chinese 
characters, To those who read Chinese, and intend to 
study Mr. Watters’s arguments, these mistakes are rather 
misleading, 

This is, let it be remarked in conclusion, an important 
and indispensable work by one of the ablest of scholars, and 
attractive to students of Indian history and geography, 
as well as to those of Chinese Buddhism. It will form 
a valuable and permanent memorial of its much lamented 
author, 

J. Takakusu. 


RECENT ARABIC PUBLICATIONS IN THE EAST. 


Tue Ittan or Homer, translated into Arabic verse, with 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices, By Sunaman 
AL-Bistant, (Cairo: Hilal Press, 1904.) 

This work was received with enthusiasm by the Cairene 

Press, and for the first time probably in the literary history 

of the East a banquet was given in honour of the talented 
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author. Shepheard’s Hotel was decorated and illuminated, 
and a company of a hundred, including the. most eminent 
Egyptian writers, both Christian and Mohammedan, sat down 
to celebrate the publication of the work to which Sulaiman 
Bistani had devoted the best years of his life. The Mukiataf 
for last July contains a full report of the speeches delivered 
there by Sarriif, the Sayyid Rashid, and others, as well as 
the author's reply. 

This enthusiasm seems to have been well merited. There 
is no doubt that the Arabic language is undergoing 
a renaissance, and there is every likelihood of its again 
becoming a great literary vehicle. This renaissance will 
be greatly aided by the reproduction in it of the great 
European classics, which still retain their place as the basis 
of the higher education and as models of taste and style. 
And, unlike those old translators from the Greek tid Syriac, 
whose methods are justly characterized by Abi Sa‘id 
al-Sirafi in the dialogue published in the January number, 
Mr. Bistani has done his best to reproduce a work of art 
artistically. If Homer has had to wait till 1904 to appear 
in an Arabic dress, he has at least found a translator who 
has done his utmost to render him worthily. 

That there was no earlier translation of the Iliad into Arabic 
seems certain, though Homer's name is not unfrequently 
mentioned by Moslem authors. The reasons for this lie 
partly in the great difficulty of rendering a Greek epic into 
a language which had not even the beginnings of epic 
poetry ; but doubtless far more in the hostile attitude which 
Islam assumed towards everything that savoured of idolatry 
or polytheism. Only Christian scholars could have even 
attempted the task in the time of the Caliphate; and they 
would have exposed themselves to the suspicion of hankering 
after or even harbouring the old idolatry. 

In one of the introductory chapters the translator gives 
a history of his undertaking. As early as 1887 he began 
rendering portions at random from an English translation 
compared with one in French. These specimens were 
exhibited by him to various friends, who expressed their 
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approval and encouraged him to continue. He started 
afresh at the beginning of the Tliad, but was bewildered 
by the differences which he observed between the translations 
which he had been employing, and so determined to learn 
the language of the original before continuing. He was 
fortunate in obtaining the help of one of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who put him in the way of acquiring the 
necessary familiarity with the Greek tongue. He was then 
compelled to travel for some years in Persia and India, 
during which time he had to put the Iliad aside, except for 
occasional hours which he could devote to it ‘on mountain 
tops, on the deck of a steamer, or in a railway carriage.” 
In Constantinople, where he resided for many years, he 
had the advantage of the society of some learned Greeks, 
who were devoted to Homer, and willing to give their 
opinion on difficult passages. 

When he had finished his translation he felt that the 
work would be unintelligible to the Arabic reader without 
a commentary, and he started compiling one on a new plan. 
This was to illustrate the Homeric ideas from Arabian 
antiquity, which does indeed furnish appropriate parallels 
to many of them. For this purpose he read through some 
two hundred Arabic poets, besides a great quantity of 
non-Arabic literature. Although then the translation had 
been finished by 1895 this additional labour took him till 
1902. The work finally, which occupies over 1,200 large 
octavo pages, with the verses fully vocalized, had to be 
printed at the author's expense. 

The Preface further gives an ‘account of the internal 
difficulties which the author had to face, and how he 
surmounted them. One of these was the transliteration or 
representation of proper names ; the author has tried to 
render their appearance in drake dress tolerable, but many 
of them cannot fail to look barbarous. 

A much more serious difficulty was that of es Bele 
though rich in metres, the Arabic language possesse: 
epic metre—unless indeed the rejez couplet ae some 
analogy to the metre employed by the classical languages 
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for didactic poetry ; but it would not be sufficiently dignified 
for a version of the Iliad. The translator’s solution of this 
problem has been to divide the books of the Iliad into 
paragraphs, which he has versified in ten different metres, 
according to the nature of the subject. He has endeavoured 
to make some observations on the motives which induce 
the Arabic poets to select one or other metre for a particular 
poem, and based his procedure on them. 

At times he has substituted for the simple metre of the 
original a highly elaborate form of stanza. In this he has 
the countenance of some English translators who have 
rendered parts of Homer in the Spenserian stanza, the ferea 
rima, and ballad metres, 

A few specimens of the translation may be quoted, and 
first one of simple narrative, for which the Tawil metre 
has been employed (Iliad, i, 187) : 


SLs Fydus 3 dune ily ide gle J, | op 
el le ayant S dak, dente etl oud dee cl 
7 pl Seal A La sn al pill de aust eras 
uSy 0s Fd Fes pe hie Lal lo dpetne spon Lie SE SI 
Fail ylesly ape, Ll chol sla de otal, Gl, 


The simplicity and solemnity of the rhythm seems to 
correspond with that of the original better than would 
have been deemed possible considering the difference of 
the metrical systems. Had it not been for the rhyme, which 
eould scarcely have been preserved through a whole book, 
the author would probably have adopted this measure for 
the whole work. Here are the renderings of two famous 
passages, in which rather complicated and claborate metres 
have been employed. 
Iliad, ix, 502: wai yap re Acral €iot Aids xovjpot weyahouo, 


SU ARG goa Ld oll Gl, La 3 | 
BPS ee pr ery tyr ll ee 2s op 
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toed yds dad Wel ool coy advil Lie ws CdS 


‘Prayers’ (M:rai) are rendered by salawdt and ‘Ate’ by zallah, 
literally ‘a slip of the foot.’ Perhaps it is difficult to suggest 
anything better; but Ate seems too vigorous a person to be 
adequately represented by ‘a slip." 
Tliad, vi, 459: «ai coré tig efarnaot, from the scene between 
Hector and Andromache: 
Bere 03 re pyill Sle pe atl! pls Ley; 05 
Renee] pte eee 4] — 
elt sh, eta gy ene leary i ase oie JG 
Br ANS yh WS ol 
lal aly eM opt Ly lal slyly Al OS 
clacell foe, conde ot ed 
The excellence of the versification is apparent. In the 
matter of language the translator has followed the example 
of the best classical poets, whose diction is choice, but not 
obscure. He has indeed provided the book with a glossary 
of the harder terms, but the educated reader will not often 
have occasion to use it. 
On the other hand, the above specimens will show that the 
rendering is somewhat freer than from the translator's 


statements in his preface would have been expected. In 
some cases his alterations of the text appear quite 
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unintelligible. Thus at the beginning of the poem the Muse 
is asked which of the gods stirred up enmity between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, and replies “Phabus.” The 
translator makes the question “which god decided?” and 
the answer “ Phebus and Zeus,” 

The introduction—200 pages long—contains a quantity of 
interesting matter, and shows that the translator has made 
himself acquainted with a considerable portion of the 
literature on the Homeric question, which since the time 
of F. A. Wolf has rolled onward like a flood. It is natural 
that Mr. Bistani should sympathize with the ultra. 
conservatives on this question, even to the extent of quoting 
“ Herodotus’s Life of Homer” as a serious authority, and 
declaring the Wolfian hypothesis quite exploded. Some 
valuable chapters are occupied with the drawing of parallels 
between the Arabian Jdhiliyyah, or pre-Islamic period, and 
Greek heroic antiquity; some others with the history of 
Arabic poetry, and an endeavour to define the characteristics 
of the different periods and their chief representatives. The 
work is illustrated with a fair number of engravings, being 
reproductions of ancient monuments. 

It may be hoped that this work will have a large 
circulation in Arabic-speaking countries, and the perusal 
of it may be heartily recommended to those here who are 
proceeding to the study of Arabic after pursuing a course 
of classical philology. The translator's command of the 
“perspicuous Arabic language” is so thorough that the 
learner could have no better guide; and acquaintance with 
the Arabic Iliad would facilitate the understanding of that 
Arabic poetry which many accomplished scholars find 
diffeult and unattractive. The European scholar will by 
no means be deterred by the price, £1, which for 0 
splendid a volume seems exceedingly moderate: but will 
it not be somewhat prohibitive in the East? Perhaps, 
however, the translator will see his way to producing a more 
modest edition which will bring the Iliad within the reach 
of the youth of the East. It will then be seen whether the 
educational value of old Homer’s verse, which is still so 


‘ 
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highly appreciated in Europe, will be found to hold good in 
Egypt, Syria, and the less advanced countries where Arabic 
as spoken and read. 


D. S. Marcouiovurn. 


Tue Hustixo-crounp or THE ForacerR AND THE FounTatN 
oF THE Tarnsty (Nuj‘at al-rd'id washir'at al-wdrid). 
By the Sheikh InrAutw au-Yazast. Vol. I. (Cairo: 
Ma‘arif Press, 1904.) 


This work is an Arabic Synonymik, or collection of phrases 
of similar import, but all of classical authority, arranged 
according to subjects. The first volume begins with the 
human form, proceeds to the senses, the moral qualities, the 
bodily and mental affections, and ends with social distinctions. 
It is intended for the use of Arabic stylists, and the author, 
the son and literary heir of the celebrated Nasif al-Yazaji, 
is himself so highly esteemed as a writer of Arabic that 
it would be presumptuous to criticise his precepta atyli 
Arabic’, He has, of course, some famous predecessors in 
this line: the classical works of Ibn al-Sikkit (the Tahdhib) 
and Tha‘alibi (Fikh al-lughah) are similar both in arrange- 
ment and contents to the one before us. The Sheikh’s lists 
of synonyms are, however, more copious than those to be 
found in older works, und he elucidates all difficulties in 
brief notes. Philologists would doubtless like to -be told 
something of the origin of the phrases, where they first 
occur, and how the Arabs come to have so many expressions 
for the same idea, All such considerations—which, indeed, 
would lead to lengthy dissertations—are excluded by the 
practical character of the book. We hope the remaining 
volumes may soon appear. 


‘Tue Book or Soversianry anp GoverNMENT (Kitab a/- 
imdimah wal-siydsah), By law Korauan (ob. 270 a.1.). 
Edited by Musammap Manip au-Rarit. Two 
volumes. (Cairo: Nile Press, 1904.) 


For this work only moderate gratitude is due to the 


a 
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editor, since it has long been known in Europe to be 
spurious (see Brockelmann, i, 122), and even a cursory 
perusal shows it to be 2 historical romance. The author's 
object is the glorification of ‘ Ali and his sons, for which 
purpose he invents the most improbable anecdotes, or 
misrepresents the best attested facts of history. He revels 
in letters and speeches, reports lengthy debates, and produces 
correspondence between all the persons who played important 
parts in the wars of succession that followed on the murder 
of Othman ; one can only regret that it is all the product of 
the faucy, often resembling very closely the matter embodied 
in Nahj al-balaghah, Probably the most felicitous of the 
author's inventions is the romantic story of Mu‘awiyah and 
Yazid, and their unsuccessful attempt to obtain for the 
latter Urainib, wife of ‘Abd al-Salim, and the most beautiful, 
accomplished, and wealthy woman of the time. ‘Abdallah 
Tbn Salam is induced to divorce his wife in the idea that he 
will get the Caliph’s daughter; but the messenger who 
is sent by Mu‘iwiyah to demand her hand for Yazid 
discovers that Hlusain, son of ‘Ali, is also a suitor, and 
advises Urainib to give Husain the preference, ‘Abdallah, 
son of Salam, loses his whole fortune except a treasure-chest 
which he had deposited with his former wife, and begs 
Husain to induce his wife to restore it, Husain assents, but 
stipulates that ‘Abdallah must ask for it in person; and this 
leads to a romantic meeting between ‘Abdallah and Urainib, 
affected by which the magnanimous Husain abandons his 
claim to Urainib, who is reunited to her former husband. 
Probably the author's fancy is more brilliant than that of 
the pseudo-Wakidi; but there is always a danger of such 
works being mistaken for real history, and the editor ought 
not to have published the book without giving some warning 
concerning its character. The printing is excellent, and 
there appear to be very few errors. 
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Deviverance arrer Srress (.4/-Firay ba‘d al-shiddah), by 
Apu “ALi at-Munassin at-TanOxnuT (ob. 384 a.u.). 
Edited by Munamaan at-Zunri at-Guamrawi at the 
cost of Mahmiid Efendi Riyad. Two volumes. (Cairo: 
Hilal Press, 1903-4.) 


Of this book it may with justice be said that an edition 
has long been a desideratum. It enjoyed so much popularity 
when it was first composed that a Rabbi thought proper to 
produce a similar book for the benefit of his compatriots; 
and it is familiar to all Arabic scholars from the allusion 
to 1t in Hariri’s Makamas. Much of the matter which it 
contains is highly entertaining, and might be popular in an 
English translation. 

As the mame of the book implies, all the stories are 
cases of deliverance from some danger or misfortune that 
seemed hopeless, and in most of these cases either the Koran 
or the Prophet plays a part. A fair number must be 
regarded as either historical or at least founded on fact, 
Such is the tale of a bedridden woman, who, after years of 


paralysis, begged that she might be either cured or killed. 


The Prophet appeared to her in a dream, took her hand, 
and helped her to rise; presently she woke, and found 
herself able to walk without assistance. The author, who 
gives this story from two sources, also declares that he 
was personally acquainted with the woman, whose name 
and Baghdad address he communicates, and about whose 
history he gives other minute details. One anecdote that is 
worthy of Flammarion’s Inconnw is of a citizen of Baghdad 
who had squandered his fortune, and in distress took to 
fervent prayer. In a dream he was told to go to Egypt, 
where he would prosper. He goes thither, but can find 
no employment, and is about to take to begging when he 
is arrested by a policeman as a vagrant. To this policeman 
he tells his story, “Fool you must be!” replied the 


- policeman: “TI had a similar dream myself, telling me 


I should find 30,000 dinars buried under a tree in the 
garden of a house in Baghdad; but I was not so mad as 
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to go off to Baghdad to look for them.” The house 
mentioned by the policeman is, however, the house of the 
man to whom he is talking, who returns to his home, digs 
up the treasure, and lives happily ever after. In some 
other cases the Prophet appears to two persons simultaneously 
in dreams; and it is fortunate that, according to a well- 
authenticated tradition, it is not in Satan’s power to personate 
the Prophet in a vision of the night. 

For those who care to investigate the origin of the Arabian 
Nights, this book will provide some materials, The well- 
known adventure of Sindbad, in which he is landed in 
4 country where husband is buried with wife and wife with 
husband, is told by Tanikhi, i, 144, 5. The scene is laid 
in Rukhan (Arrakan?); the hero is a Byzantine patricius, 
who has fallen into captivity in the Rukhan country; and 
the authority for the story is Najid, scribe of Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Mahdi, who was told by Ibrahim, who was told by 
Mukhallad of Tabaristan, chief scribe of al-Mahdi (Caliph 
4759-785 a.p.), who got it from Kubath Ibn Razin al-Lakhmi, 
who heard it from the hero. The story was told to the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705 A.D.) by Kubath, immediately 
after his release from captivity. If these statements are 
accurate, some good clues are furnished for tracing this 
element in the Sindbad legend. 

Like most books published in the East, this edition has 
no index and no information about the MSS. which have 
been followed. In parts the number of misprints is rather 
serious. An Arabic scholar might make worse use of his 
time than in providing an edition of Tanikhi suited to 
the requirements of European scholars and English readers, 


Conconpance To tHE Koran (Miftih kuniz al- Kur’ in), 


The copy which has been sent the present writer is without 
title-page, but from the dialect of the preface appears to have 
been printed at Kazan. The name of the author is Kazim 
Bey. It is certainly a great improvement on previous 
concordances. That of F ligel gives references without 
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citation of passages; and an Indian concordance that is in 
preparation appears to follow the same principle, and to be 
no improvement on F'liigel—unless perhaps it corrects the 
few errors and omissions which can be found in his work. 
The present work gives the texts in full, and is arranged in 
the strictest alphabetical order; only the European will not 
find it quite easy to use, since the Surahs are cited by name 
instead of by number, and the verses are not cited by 
number, but (apparently) by page. A really useful con- 
cordance could be made by a combination of Fliigel with 
the Miftah. 
D. 8. Marcoutwovurs. 


Cantonese Love-Sones. ‘Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by Ceci Crementi, M.A., late Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; Member of the Land Court 
for the New Territory, Hongkong. Two volumes. 
Vol. I contains the Chinese text with a glossary; Vol. II 
the translation into English, with an introduction and 
full explanatory notes. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1904.) 


The accomplished translator of these Cantonese songs, 
# j&, in a scholarly introduction, gives a full account of 
their scope and authorship. The author of the songs, which 
were published probably in 1828 a.p., was Chili Tsz-yung, 
4 Mf, a prefect of Tsheng-chau, 7f Hi. His aim is 
stated in his preface, which is short enough to be quoted 
in full -— 

“Since scholars, who tread the path of virtue, take eager 
pleasure in hearing of the faithful devotion described by the love- 
songs cf Canton, my hope is that this little volume may serve to 
rescue all such as are sunk in this world among the spells of the 
ocean of desire. Written in the ‘Azure Sky’ book-shop in the 
ninth month of the sixth year of Ta Kwong” (1828 a.p.). 


The ‘sixth’ should surely be the ‘eighth’ year according 
to the cyclical date employed, but the translator is 
occasionally careless in his dates. He is sometimes not quite 





aod in. » 
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exact, too, in his natural history; as, for instance, in the 
second preface, “when the cicalas chirped at the door,” 
where crickets, ¢% §#, are really alluded to: and in his 
«hance identification of the Dryandra cordata, a beautiful 
Chinese tree with wide-spreading leaves, with the more 
familiar elm. Tt seems ungracious, however, to insist on 
this, as the translator disclaims literary accuracy in his own 
preface, where he says:— My purpose will have been 
served if I succeed in directing attention to a side of the 
Chinese character which tends often to he overlooked. No 
one can hope to appreciate the extreme sentimentality of 
the Cantonese, unless he has delighted in scenes such 
as those which the preface of ‘Shek the Taoist’ describes 
so beautifully; but, the more fully this sentimentality ig 
understood, the more clearly will it be seen to tinge the 
temperament even of the coldest business-man or the most 
uncouth coolie.” 

There are no less than twelve original prefaces to the book, 
the last of which gives an outline of the peculiar notation 
of Chinese guitar music. This is cleverly elaborated by the 
translator in the introduction with the assistance of a picture 
of the four-stringed pié-phd, the usual instrument with which 
the songs are sung. The songs are written in verse, which 
rimes, but is unfettered by metre, having lines long or short 
at hazard, with certain restrictions: and they are evidently 
intended for singing rather than for reading or reciting, 
Mr. Clementi has no mean opinion of the high value of the 
poetry, After comparing the themes not unfavourably in 
some points to The Pilgrim's Progress and to Ruskin, to 
Ovid and to Virgil, he comes to the interesting conclusion 
that— 


“The Cantonese Love-songs resemble Hebraic rather than 
Hellenic love-poetry. In the Song of Solomon, amid great 
divergence of treatment, there is apparent the same desire to find 
ever new expression for humanity in a non-human world, The 
lover is to his lady as a bundle of myrrh, a cluster of camphire, an 
apple-tree, a roe or a young hart; his loved one 15 a8 a rose of 


Sharon, a lily of the valleys, a dove, a garden enclosed, a fountain 
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of gardens, a company of horses in Pharaoh's chariots. One 
metaphor comes especially close to Chinese thought: ‘ How fair!" 
cries the lover, ‘how pleasant art thou, O love, for delights! This 
Pee tec dy He io 6 pelta Sree - « « I said; I will go up to 
the palm-tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof!" Again 
and again, in the Cantonese songs, a girl is spoken of as a tree 
whose branches men lay hold upon and snap. But even here there 
is a wide difference. The Hebrew poet rarely ventures beyond 
4 comparison of man and nature. ‘ Who is this that cometh out of 
the wilderness /itv pillars of smoke.” ‘ Be sect like to a roc or to 
a young hart upon the mountain of spices.’ ‘4s the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the daughters.’ ‘Who is she that 
looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible a3 an army with banners?’ But this does not satisfy 
the Chinese poet, who proclaims, not comparison, but identity of 
essence In man and nature. The maiden is not compared to, she 
actually is, the royal flower in the Cinnamon Garden: she is the 
willow-tree, the peach-blossom, the perfume, the vapour, the 
jewel, the pheonix, the toy of rouge and powder. Similarly her 
lover is the peacock, the bee, the butterfly. The thought- 
4“xpressions of united love are the swallows flying side by side, the 
brace of teal, the web of silk. But it is striking that nowhere in 
these Cantonese songs do we hear of happy and united love. It is 
always the transience of the vapour, the fading of the flower, the 
mateless phonix, the perfume rifled by bees, of which the Chinese 
maiden sings. We miss alike the buoyant joyousness of Greek 
love-lyrics and the voluptuous descriptions of Hebrew poetry. 
Doom darkens the thoughts of the Chinese lover, Sadness envelops 
her like » shroud with an unvarying melancholy, of which the 
explanation may partly be found in religion, but is, without doubt, 
chiefly dictated by the environment in which her love is set.” 


The poetic imagery of the above extract prepares one 
for the appreciative version of the songs which follows. 
The lines are translated with great exactness, even if the 
general tone of sentiment be somewhat idealized. The notes 
are copious and useful in their explanations of alien men 
and strange things, while the mixture of Sanskrit script 
with the Chinese ideograms gives an additional air of 
erudition to the whole. Too much learning sometimes, 
perhaps, may lead one astray, as when the translator charges 
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the Chinese author with a mistake in speaking (p. 151) of 
‘three souls,’ a common Taoist conception, because he knows 
of no such subdivision of the personality in statistical 
Buddhism ; adding that the author has probably confused 
the Buddhist fritdya, or threefold embodiment, With the 
frividyd, or threes conceptions, viz., of impermanence, misery, 
and the unreality of existence. This is a higher plane of 
thought than could well be expected of the girl who is 
singing. | 

The first volume, with the text and glossary, was printed 
in Hongkong, and it displays blotchy pages and inferior 
paper when compared with the second volume, which, like 
all the productions of the Clarendon Press, is a model of 
technical finish in every respect. The former volume shows 
signs, too, of imperfect revision, as we see in one column 
of the glossary (p. 147) the ‘Peal’ (for Pearl) River beside 
the sea of ‘biturners’ (bitterness). Both volumes are 
attractively bound in oak-coloured boards boldly and 
effectively pencilled in black, on the front cover, with 
a picturesque Chinese title. 

5. W. B. 


Teze Tézx Prado Min, =F @ #@ BH. (A Guide to the 
Dictionary.) An Essay exhibiting the 214 Radicals 
of the Chinese written Language, arranged according 
to the Mnemonic System of Mr. William Stokes. To 
which are added remarks on the History, Geography, 
and Arithmetic of the Chinese. Composed and privately 
printed by THomas Jenxer. (Rochester, 1904.) 


The inception of this somewhat strange-looking litho- 
graphed volume, stamped with the Chinese seal of the 
author, is charged in the preface to a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on July 6th, 1868, when, “after listening 
to my oral address on the Mnemonic acquisition of the 
Chinese written Language, followed by the criticisms of 
the members then present; Lord Strangford, the President, 
concluded his remarks from the chair by expressing the 
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hope that the subject which had been so brought before 
the Society, would some day appear in the form of an 
essay.” The long delay is stated to be owing to copyright 
difficulties, now generously removed by Mr. Stokes, “Teacher 
of Memory,” a letter from whom is pasted in. The author 
“begs to submit his pages to the candid scrutiny of the 
teachers, and, at their direction, esoterically to the service 
of the learners; indulging the hope that amongst the 
former will be found some to give them as cordial a reception 
as did the late Professor Legge, D.D., of Oxford; and 
amongst the latter, some to acknowledge their assistance, 
after the manner of the late Rev. James Gilmour of 
Mongolia.” 

One more quotation to introduce the system to those 
to whom, like myself, it is new: “I pleasantly recall an 
illustration of the application of Mnemonics to foreign 
languages. In a.v. 1862 the late Canon McClatchie furnished 
me with my first three Chinese words: 3% §& de, Lae- 
fsew-ngo, ‘Come unto me.’ On showing them to a young 
friend, I received this rejoinder: ‘I shall remember that: 
the Saviour says “Come unto me,” and Satan /ets you go 
(.Lae-tgew-ngo).’” 

In the subsequent pages of the book there are worse 
cifembours than this, and many better, but it must be 
confessed that the punning process does not appeal to one 
either as an intellectual exercise or as a memoria technica. 
It does not seem, moreover, to be peculiarly appropriate to 
Chinese, although the weight of authority cited above 
involves a certain diffidence. Sinologists who are impelled 
to investigate it further will find it most industriously and 
ingeniously worked out in the well got up volume which 
has been presented to the library by the author, and maybe 
assimilate the host of historical and geographical data which 
is here placed at his disposal. 

S. W. B. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(January, February, March, 1905.) 


GENERAL MeErrtines oF THE Rovan Asiatic Socrery. 


February 14th, 1905.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
It was announced that 
Mr. Henry Proctor, 
Mr. Arthur Hetherington, 
Mr. Muhammad Yunus, 
Mr. Yusuf Mulla, 
Mr. James Thirtle, 
Mr. Gauhar Ali 


had been elected members of the Society. 


The Chairman referred to the great loss suffered by science 
through the death of Dr. E. W. West, the second Gold 
Medallist of the Society, and moved that the sympathy of 
the Society should be conveyed to Mrs. West. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Professor E. G. Browne read a paper on “ Nasir-i- Khusraw, 
Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist.” A discussion followed, 
m which Mr. Beveridge, Syed Amir Ali, and the Chairman 
took part. 

March 14¢h, 1905,—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that 


Mr. F. G. Petersen, 
Mr. V. Chattopadyayn, 
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Mr. F. Hardyman Parker, 
Mr. Jain Vaidya, 

Mr. G,. F. A. Stevens, 

Dr. D. Anderson-Berry 


had been sladted snenibers of the Society. 


Lorn Reay said: I um sure the members of the Society 
will hear with great regret that our Secretary, who has 
served the Society so well for eighteen years, has tendered 
his resignation. Professor Rhys Davids has for many years 
been the mainspring of all the varied interests of the Society, 
and to him is largely due the reputation the Society enjoys 
among Orientalists throughout the world, more especially 
through the Journal, which he has edited with so much, 
care. During his Secretaryship the financial position of the 
Society has continually improved, and we have been able to 
carry out, therefore, various schemes for the advancement 
of research, I am sure it is the wish of you all that some 
permanent record should be made of the value we attach 
to the services rendered to the Society, through so many 
years, by its Secretary, and I beg to move that the cordial 
thanks of the Society be offered to Professor Rhys Davids 
for the ability and zeal he has devoted since 1887 to his 
duties as Secretary to the Society. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Tue Presipenr announced that Miss Hughes, at present 
Assistant Secretary, had been appointed Secretary in succession 
to Professor Rhys Davids. 

The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter read a paper on “ The 
Development of Mahayana Teaching and of Karly Buddhism.” 
A discussion followed, in which the Secretary, Professor 
Bendall, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor Takakusu, and 
Mr. F. W. Thomas took part. | 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Presented hy the Author. 
Jacob (Col. G. A.). A Third Handful of Popular Maxims. 
Svo. Bombay, 1904. 


Vaidya (C. V.). The Mahabharata: a Criticism. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1905. 
Jenner (T.). Tsze Téén Pido Muh (A Guide to the 


Dictionary). to. Rochester, 1904. 
Kunakasabhai (V.). The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago. 8Svo. Madras, 1904. 


Presented by the Delegates of the Oxford Press. 
Pope (G. U.). Key to the Tamil Handbook. vo. 
Orford, 1904. 
Presented by the St. Petersburg Academy. 
Shtcherbutskoi (F.). Bibliotheca Buddhica, viii: Nyaya- 
bindu, Nyayabindutika. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1904. 


Presented by Lord Reay. 
Azoury (Negib). Le Réveil de la Nation Arabe dans 
lAsie Turque. 8vo. Paris. 


. Presented by Professor Rhys Davids. 
Walleser (M.). Das Problem des Ich. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
Karisruhe, 1902. 
Presented by the India Office. 
Hakluyt Society. Early Dutch and English Voyages to 
Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth Century, including 
Hersel Gerritaz’ “Histoire du pays nommé Spitsberghe,” 
1613, trans. by B. Soulsby. 
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Presented by the Publishers, 
Buck (E.J.). Simla, Past and Present, 8vo. | 
Caleutia, 1904. 
Flemming (J.) and Lietzmann (H.). Apollinaristische 
Schriften Syrisch, mit den Griechischen Texten und 
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AEETA, SHA-CHI, OR PI-S0-KIA. 
Br MAJOR W. VOST, LM.58, 


IYHE exact position of Siketa, a town somewhere to the 
north of the Ganges between Kanauj and Patali-putra, 
now Patna, for long has exercised the minds of the many 
who take an interest in the ancient civilization of India. 
Tt was a noted place from the days of Gautama Buddha 
down to about 400 a.p. Several places have been suggested, 
but no one is supported by very convincing proof, and when 
closely examined in the light of the discovery of the site of 
Kapilavastu more than one of the proposed identifications 
are manifestly wide of the mark. 

I purpose to weigh the arguments for and against the 
various suggestions which have at times been brought 
forward, piving each as much support as I am able, and 
to state what I conceive to be fatal to their acceptance. 
I conclude by giving it as my opinion that Tusaran Bihar 
is the site of Saketa, the capital of Sha-chi and Pi-so-kia, 

From Kagapura, probably Jhiisi, Yuan Chwang gives 170 
or 150 4, 22:5 or 23:8 miles, to the ‘north’ to reach the 
‘kingdom’ of Pi-so-kis. The southern border of this 

IA.B. 1005, 20 
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country, in the bearing and at the distance noted by Yuan 
Chwang, comes very near to the present southern limit of 
the Province of Oudh, due north of Allahabad. 

The distance and bearing from the Pi-so-kia border to 
the capital is not stated by Yuan Chwang, nor does he 
mention the name of the town, but from the Buddhist 
books we infer that it was called Saketa. Gautama stayed 
for protracted periods at Sravasti city and at Saketa only, 
namely, for nine years at Sravasti and for sixteen years at 
Saketa; or for nineteen years at Sravasti and for six years 
at Saketa. 

From what is stated by the Chinese pilgrims and early 
Indian writers it would appear that there were two quite 
distinct cities of the name of Saketa; one, the Saketa of 
the Buddhist aceounts; the other, the present town of 
Ayodhya. 

Kalidasa refers to Saketa in the Reghueariéa,? and 
Mallinitha (cired 1280 a.p.), in his commentary on this 
passage, identifies Saketa with Ayodhya, on the authority 
of the Yadavah (a dictionary), and gives Koéala and Nandini 
as other names of Saketa. 

The Buddhist town Saketa, like Ayodhya, was situated 
im the country of Koéala* The Ramayana,‘ probably 
referring to an earlier date when Koéala was less extensive, 
locates the realm of Koéala along the Sarayi, now repre- 
sented in part of its course by the Ghaghara (Gogra) River. 

Yuan Chwang’s measurement from Kiaéapura to the 
border of Pi-so-kia takes us northwards along a road 
which apparently led from Allahabad, or Prayaga, in the 
direction of Ayodhya on the south bank of the Sarayi, 
but it would be wrong to conclude hastily from this that 
Saketa of the Buddhists must necessarily be the city of 
Ayodhyii, or one of its suburbs. I have not noticed an 
authority earlier than Mallinatha giving Ayodhya the 


' See Cunningham, dacient Geography of India, p. 404, for references. 
3 Chap, v, dl. a1. 

4 Buddhist India, p. 30. 

“ Griffith’: transl., book i, canto v. 
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additional name of Saketa, and it is possible that the 
Yadavah errs in making the two places identical. 

For reasons with all of which it is difficult to agree 
Cunningham! attempted to prove that Ayodhya, and the 
towns Saketa of the Brahmanical and Buddhist books, and 
the capital of the ‘great country of Sha-chi’ visited by 
Fa-hian, and the capital of Pi-so-kia, were one. But 
a little reflection belies this opinion, accepted by many 
without due consideration. We may, nevertheless, concur 
with Cunningham, though he does not exactly say so in 
as many words, that the kingdoms of Ayodhya, Pi-so-kia, 
and Sha-chi were almost identical in geographical position, 
and that they lay between the Ghaghara and Ganges Rivers. 
The extent, however, of each one of these countries must 
necessarily have varied, if their names relate, as seems 
likely, to widely separate historical periods. 

Fa-hian’s description of the capital of Sha-chi is not 
s0 full as Yuan Chwang’s of the capital of Pi-so-kia, but 
the perfect correspondence in their narratives of the origin, 
height, and exuberance of the tooth-brush tree of Buddha, 
and of the spot where it was planted to the left, or east, 
side of the road leaving the south gate of the capital, and 
the enmity of the Brahmans to it: all these points of 
agreement are of some moment, as indicating that the 
two towns are probably identical, And as Yuan Chwang 
tells us that Gautama Buddha lived six years in what was 
known to the pilgrim as the Pi-so-kia capital, and as this 
number of years exactly tallies with the Burmese? account 
of the duration of Gautama’s stay at Saketa, it is tempting 
to assume as very probable that the Pi-so-kia and Sha-chi 
capitals must be the same place as Saketa of the Pali writers. 
The inference that the Pi-so-kia capital, Saketa of the 
Buddhists, and the Sha-chi capital are one becomes still 
stronger if in addition it can be shown that Fa-hian’s 


und Yuan Chwang’s bearings direct us to the same 


neighbourhood, and it can scarcely, with our present 


' dine. Geog., p. 405. 
* Higandet: Life of Gandama, p. 142, quoted dmc. Geog., p. 404. 
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knowledge, be disputed, if a suitable Buddhist site can be 
found close by to answer to the pilgrims’ description of the 
capital town. Could we also be certain of solving correctly 
the meaning of the names Saketa, Sha-chi, and Pi-so-kia 
further evidence no doubt would be forthcoming, which 
might well make the identification of the site I propose 
absolutely sure, or the reverse. 

There is not the least doubt the Buddhist city Saketa 
was not Ayodhya. Saketa and Ayodhya are mentioned 
separately in the Buddha’s time, and the former appears 
to have been the more important.! No Buddhist remains 
have been found at Ayodhya, but this is not conclusive, 
us they may have disappeared or lie concealed. There are 
other reasons that tell against their identity, which to my 
thinking are of equal importance. 

Yuan Chwang lets us know that on going from the 
capital of Pi-so-kin 500) /i or so north-east we reach the 
‘kingdom’ or border of Sravasti ; ond im the preceding 
sentence in the Si-yw-ki, after noticing the Buddha's 
walk, and a hair and nail sfapa, remarks that sacred 
buildings here follow one another in succession: the woods 
and lakes reflecting their shadows are seen everywhere. 
From Beal's translation it appears that these topographical 
features existed in the immediate vicinity of the capital 
of Pi-so-kia, that is of Saketa. I do not know if the 
Chinese text can be construed in the sense that woods, 
and lakes, and sacred buildings were also to be seen along 
the route from the capital to the Sravasti border, and 
perhaps beyond it on the way to Srivasti city, but if it can 
this interpretation would be supported by Csoma Kaérdsi 
in his Analysis of the Dulva,* for he observes :-—“ Several 
religious persons, after having passed the three months of 
summer at Saketana,” go to Shravasti . . . . They 
went thither much tired on account of the jangai, morasses, 
and great heat on their road, and were covered with dust.” 





1 Roddhiat India, p. 39. 
T dAsiaticn Researches, 1936, vol, az, p. 72. 
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These particulars in the Chinese and Tibetan accounts are 
not consistent with the present topographical features of 
the country surrounding Ayodhya, though they are with 
the road from Ayodhya to Sravasti city, which stood on 
the Rapati River, probably just north of the frst range of 
hills! A straight line drawn from Sravasti city to Ayodhya 
is found almost to cross the border of the Bahraic and Gondi 
Districts at Sahet Mahet. There are traces of an ancient 
road, with very early Buddhist sites along it, which 
apparently led from Sahet Mahet to Ayodhya. Between 
these two pluces there are a few small lakes, whilst the 
eountry close up to the south side of Sahet Mahet is 
notoriously marshy,* and might well be the morass of the 
Dulva record. 

If Yuan Chwang’s description be taken to apply merely 
to the environs of the Pi-so-kia capital, there are no lakes 
to be seen everywhere at Ayodhya. And as Fa-hian calls 
the realm of Sravasti by the name of Koéala, which in the 
Ramayana is « term applied, as has been noted, to the country 
adjoining the Ghaghara River, it would appear that Yuan 
Chwang's 500 & north-east from the town Siketa to the 
Sravasti border, perhaps to the border of Kosala, does not 


' T suppose to the worth of the range for these reasons. Setavya lay on the 
road from Srivast] to Kapilavastu (§.B.E., vol. x, p. 158; Buddhist India, 
p. 103). Therefore it might be supposed that Setavyu lay to the south-naat of 
Srivasti city, as Kapilavnstu city lay in this direction from Sravusti (J.B.A.8., 
1903, p. 98). But Setavyn really stood to the meet or north-oreet of Sravasti 
city (J.R.A.5., 1903, p. 413). To reconcile the seeming discrepancy in the Pali 
aod Chinese accounts of the bearing from Sravasti city to Setavya, I believe that 
the former city will be discovered within the hills, and that to avoid crossing the 
southeromost range when travelling to Kapilavastu it was found easier going, 
and pethapé in other ways more convenient, to follow the Rapati River westward 
from Srivasti as far as Sctavya, and so reach level country. I should expect to 
find the ruins of Srivasti city at approximately lat. 28° 3’ ond long. 82°. The 
supposed site of Sravasti visited by Mr. Vincent Smith and myself (J.R.A.8., 
1898, p. 627) I am now inclined to think may have been that of Setarva, the 
Too-wei of Fa-hinn, which lay 60 fi, or just short of 8 miles (J.R.A.5., 1003, 
pp. 98, 102), to the westward of Sravasti city. The distance between the cities 
of Kapilavastu and Sravast] was 740 fi (§00—60 fi) or 97°5 miles. The site we 
wisited is apparently too far to the north-west of the ruins of Kapilavastu to 
correspond to Srivasti city, 
* J.RALS., 1900, p. 15. 
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take us to a point north of this river, but more probably to 
a spot south of Ayodhya or Kosala. Ayodhya perhaps 
belonged to the kingdom of Koéala or Sravasti in 
Fa-hian’s and Yuan Chwang’s time, The western border 
of Kapilavastu territory lay 240 i) 31-7 miles, from the 
rus of Kapilavastu. If we reckon the 500 i north-east 
from Ayodhya we find we are within the Kapilavastu 
border, which cannot be right. Even if we suppose that 
the 500 /i are reckoned almost north from Ayodhya it seems 
unlikely that Yuan Chwang’s distance to the Sravasti 
kingdom is meant to be calculated to the ‘boundary - line 
which separates Sravasti from Kapilavastu. Yuan Chwang’s 
yaaa is not of such a value that the 500 ji north-east from 
Ayodhya, as Saketa, can be meant to indicate that the 
Sravasti border was represented by the southern edge of 
the Himélayas, and that the kingdom of Sravasti lay wholly 
within the hills, say between the upper reaches of the Rapati 
and the Great Gandaka Rivers. When we recollect that 
Fa-hian’s kingdom of Koéala probably included Ayodhya, 
we are enabled to suppose that this is not likely to be 
Yuan Chwang's meaning. 

The probability is that Ayodhya is not the site of the 
Buddhist town Saketa, which must be sought for in some 
position to the west or south of Ayodhya in a locality 
from which the distance of 500 /i to the north-east will 
more reasonably apply. Lucknow has been proposed as 
likely by Fergusson? Kursi by Mr. Vincent Smith,* Pasaka 
by Dr. W. Hoey,! and Saiicankot or Sujankot m Monument; 
Antiquities,” N.W.P. and Oudh. Let us examine each of 
these suggestions. 

Fergusson placed Saketa at Lucknow under the mistaken 
impression that it was distant 170-180 jy north of the town 
of Ka‘apura. North, the bearing, and 170-180 fi, the 

' J.B.A.8., 190%, p. 068. 

+ Archeology in India, p, 110. 

+ J.B.A.5., 1898, p. 624. 

Pasaki, 14 miles from Jaunpur, onthe road’ dias egy Atte lace named 

3 op. 274. 
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distance, are to a point on the border of Pi-so-kia, but 
Yuan Chwang does not say that the capital was north of 
this point, or of Kagapura. We know neither the distance 
nor the bearmg to Saketa from the Pi-so-kin boundary. 
Mr, Vincent Smith commits the same error when he places 
the Pi-so-kia capital at or near Kursi, and again when he 
asserts that the Pi-so-kia capital was distant 500 /i from 
Sravasti city. The misreading by both writers of ‘city’ 
for ‘kingdom’ unnecessarily binds down the mquirer in 
the search for Saketa more or less to a direct route 
connecting the cities of Sravasti and Kasapura. Pasaka, 
in the south of the Gatida (Gonda) District, approximately 
96° 56° N. and 81° 47' E., is a village at the junction of 
the Sarji stream with the Ghaghari River. It lies about 
twenty-five miles to the west and a little north of Ayodhya. 
The present Rani of Pasaka to my certain knowledge signed 
her name Pasaka in 1889, so that there is a ‘plausible 
resemblance to Pi-so-kia of the form Pasaika, which is 
probably an earlier way of writing Pasaka. The same 
objections, however, can be urged against the identification 
of Pasaka with Pi-so-kia as in the case of Ayodhya; there 
is also no sufficient reason to suppose that ‘country’ 1s 
u mistake for ‘city’; and there is no proof that the village 
of Pasaka or Pasaka was a Buddhist site, or was known 
as Saketa. As regards Saficankot or Sujainkot in the Unao 
District, there is much to support its selection as the site 
of Saketa, but the identification is assuredly a mistaken one. 
The name is somewhat like ‘Sha-chi’ or ‘Sa-chi’; the fort 
is nearly half a mile square, which would Agree fairly well 
with Yuan Chwang’s about 16 ii, or nearly 2} miles, the 
cireuit of the Pi-so-kia capital ; the site is certainly very old, 
as Hindu coins of the most early types and Buddhist figures 
have been found there; it lay on a route from the Ganges to 
Sravasti city; the fort has a suburb to the north-west, 
and another to the south-east—the second might be supposed 
to be the savighdrdma south-east of the Pi-so-kia capital and 
of the Sha-chi capital; remains of sfipas found might be 
those mentioned in the pilgrims’ accounts; the topographical 
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features along the rond to Srivasti city cid Nimkhir, 
Sitipur, Laharpur, across the Ghaghara at Katari Ghat, 
then through Seopur, and the ruined site of Dugam, near 
Nanpara, and thence to the Nepalese frontier near the 
terminus of the Bengal and North - Western Railway, 
certainly suit the description of the road from Saketa to 
Sravasti, as given in the Dulva. Between Saficinkot and 
Sandila, Sandila and Thana, Thana and Misrikh, Laharpur 
and Candi, and on either side of the Ghaghara, the country 
is difficult for wheeled traffic, or is liable to submersion in 
the rains, while Dugam? is surrounded by three large jhils.? 
Lastly, Saiicankot most likely lay in Saketa territory as 
located by Garga, who tells us something of a Yona 
invasion of India, perhaps the same which is mentioned in 
Pataiijali’s Mahibhdsya, when Saketa was besiered about 
154 nc. “Speaking of Silisika (whom we know to he 
the fourth in succession from Asoka the Great) Garga 
says, ‘Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Siketa (Oude), Panchdla country and Mathura, will reach 
Kusumadvaja (Patna); Pushpapura { Patna) being taken, 
all provinces will undoubtedly be in disordor??’4 The 







' Route Book, 1000. 

* J.A.5.B., 1895, p. 71. 

? Al Hirani (Sachau: Jndia, p. 201) gives the distance from Barz in the 
Sitipur District through Dugam, which he calls Daigum, to what I think was 
Srivasti, ‘the city of hut,’ that is the city to which Bhuttiva traders came 
from Tibet (Bod) and Nepal. Sravast? appears slightly dismuised as «= rp, 
Sarrast (Elliot: History of India, vol. i, p. 57, and noto 2), an error, J suppose, 
for wis, Serpent, or Srivastl, He gives the distance from Biri to Digum 
os 45 ferackAs, an error, I believe, for 45 Arabian miles, that is, 45° 2148 
English yards, or 54°92 English miles, which distance must be shout right, but 
is perhaps a little, Hot more than 4 mile or two, in excess of the actual distance 
to Dugim. From Digum to Sarrast was 22 farsakhay—agnin I rend Arbiar 
miles,—or 26°85 English miles. From the east side of the Dugim ruins to 
Niinpaira is about 4 miles; Nanpara to Baki by rond is 17 mile (Route Book), 
leaving 5°85 English miles onwands to the city of Sarrast, which must hare been 
situated nearly in the position chosen by Mr. Vincent Smith for Sravasth. if 
distances is correct. 

naked pacage ete © cilication in Ancient Indie, vol. iti, p. 206. The 

1 Dr. Kern's Brhat Sanuhiea, 





Sanskrit passage, with an English translation, from D 
will be found in Growse’s Mathund (1874 od,), p. 73, 


p's! 
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position of Mathura needs no comment; Paficala, or rather 
Southern Paficala, lay around Kampilya and Kanauj; Saketa 
must have been situated to the east of the Ganges, and 
perhaps extended to the south-east from Kanauj, along 
the road to Pataliputra, in the direction of Prayiga, if the 
name had not even a wider significance and comprised the 
whole of Southern Oudh, but possibly at this time excluding 
Kogala or Ayodhya, as defined in the ARd@nadyana. In the 
Vayu Purana, Saketa is placed next to Prayiga, about 
320 A.D., in connection with the Imperial Gupta family. 
Tt is said “The [kings] of the race of Gupta will possess 
Prayiga on the Ganges, Sadketam, and the Magadhar all 
these countries,” ! 

Notwithstanding all that has been advanced in support 


-of the identification of Saidcankot with Saketa it is impossible 


that Saiicinkot can be the Sha-chi capital. The distance 
from Kanauj in a direct line almost due east to Saiicankot 
is about 25 miles. As Fa-hian crossed the Ganges from 
Kanauj and journeyed 3 yojanas to reach Ho-li, which was 
the site undoubtedly of the monuments to the east side of 
the place called Nayadevakula by Yuan Chwang, and then 
proceeded another 10 yoyanas? to arrive at the Sha-chi 
border, it is impossible that 13 yojanas, about 914 miles, 
can be made to tally with 25 miles, of course more by road, 
even by the most roundabout way. Fa-hian, too, did not go 


east, but south and then south-east from Kanauj, that is, 


he followed the Ganges to reach the Sha-chi border, but he 
does not tell us how much more he had to travel to reach 
the capital, When the existing road from Navadevakula 


or Neval is followed through Bagarmaii and Unao, that is, 


: _ Wilson (Hall): Soop Purdha, vol. iy, p. 218; quoted in Indian Antignary, 
3 Lewee has 3 serial instead of 10 esaciiae but I learned from Mr. Thomas 
“Watters that 10 yojames ia the correct distance, and that 3 yofanas is a blonder. 
Even if we allow that 6 yojanas (34-3) is the distance to the city of Siketa from 
Kanan), and that Saketa is represented by Saficinkot, the distance of 42-3 miles 


48 yojanas x 7°05 miles) cannot be made to agree, a8 Saficdnkot is 9-75 miles by 


road from Biigarmad, and exactly 30 miles from Kanauj vid Sarai Miran and 
Ninimai-zhit (Route Book, Nos. 246, 4180, and lode). 
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in the direction indicated by the pilgrim, for 10 yojenas or 
0} miles south-east from Neval, this distance and bearing 
take a traveller to a point 74 miles to the east side of Bihar, 
or Patan Bihar as it is usually called to distinguish it from 
Bihar, or Tusaran Bihar, which lies 263 miles by road to 
the north-west of Allahabad. 

In ancient times the two Bihars probably lay on this 
the main road from Neval ! proceeding to the south-east. 
Not unlikely the road continued through Pratisthina, or 
Kaégapura, now Jhiisi, 3 miles to the east of Allahabad, 
towards Pataliputra, and gave off a branch road, when 
nearing Varanasi or Benares. The Yona army probably 
took this road to Pataliputra in the second century 4.c., 
conquering Saketa on the way, and not improbably this was 
part of the road which Megusthenes tells us was marked 
ut every 10 stadia from Takshaila to the Magadha capital. 
We know that the road passed through or close to Prayiga, 
us Megasthenes gives one of his measurements from the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jamuni, and we know that 
the town Saketa lay on this route most likely, as Jivaka, 
the Buddhist physician, who was educated ut Takshaila, 
made a short halt at the city of Saketa (Saketu) to treat 
professionally a wealthy lady of the town when on his 
homeward journey from Takshsila to Rajagrha.* 

If it-is still discoverable we ought to find Saiketa some- 
where on this road between Patan Bihar and Jhiisi or to 
the north of the road between these two positions, After 
considering Jaisa, Aror, now Pratapgadh, J agatpur, Dalamaii, 
Raigi or Ranki,* and other places of lesser note, it seems 
to me that Tusiran Bihar has by far the most substantial 
claim to be considered the site of Saketa, as well as the 
capital of Pi-so-kia and of the Sha-chi country. 

The disposition of the remains at Tusaran Bihar js similar 
to Saiicinkot, as there is a mound to the north-west and 


i Neval, not Naval, ia the correct spelling, 
* Hanly: Monwal, p. 247. 
* Bee Mon. Antig. for these places, 
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another to the south-east of the extensive ruins of an ancient 
city between the two bearings. 

The large central mound at Tusdran Bihar contains many 
brick buildings, and extends about half a mile in length 
from east to west and about 800 feet in breadth from 
north to south. Excavations were made at two places by 
Cunningham, who found at the north-west corner of the 
mound some large bricks with rounded faces like the bars 
of » Buddhist railing, which belonged to a temple, and again 
at a point on the south side of the city, where walls of 
houses of uncertain age were uncovered.’ 

The detached mound a short way from the south-east 
corner of the central city mound is called Tusaran or Susaran, 
and Cunningham states that there is no doubt whatever 
that this was the site of an old Buddhist establishment, 
although no excavations appear to have been made by him 
to prove his statement. 

About 1,700 feet to the north-west of the central mound, 
but separated from it by a lake, stands the town of Bihar 
on a mound 20 feet high in places. Here to the south 
side of the town, outside an old temple, two small sfapas 
once existed, which were known to the people as Buddha 
and Buddhi. One of the stapes was seen by Cunningham 
in 1876 in the Fyzabad Museum. The temple contams 
a curious group of figures in dark red sandstone which 
perhaps dates from the Kusina period. 

The mounds at Tusiran Bihar stand on the northern 
edge of an old bed of the Ganges down which flood-waters 
find their way in the rains? This bed begins near Nanamau 
Ghat, 12} miles below Kanauj, and runs on the whole way 
to Allahabad, at a distance which varies from 6 to 20 miles 
north of the present channel? I think 1t must have been 
between the new and old bed of the Ganges that the city 
of Prayaga stood as described by Yuan Chwang, for the 


1 A.S.R., vol. xi, p. 64, and pl. xix. 
4 A.5.8., vol. xi, p. 63. 
* A.S.E., vol. xi, p. 45. 
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pilgrim states that the eapital of Prayaga was situated 
“between two branches of the river,” and that these joined 
together to the east side of the city.! The Ganges had 
evidently deserted to some extent the channel at Tusaran 
Bihar when Saketa was visited by Yuan Chwang. He 
mentions certain sacred buildings at the Pi-so-kia capital 
reflecting their shadows in the lakes seen everywhere, which 
I have no doubt were accumulations of water in the deep 
bends of the old river bed. The “pure lakes” at 
Navadevakula* were also most likely windings of the same 
deserted course of the Ganges, now known at Neval as the 
Kalyani Nadi. 

If Tusiran Bihar corresponds to Saketa, the Tusiran 
mound may be the site of the large monastery (known in 
the Pali books as the Pubharamo), which was built by the 
Lady Visakha for Gautama Buddha, and most probably that 
referred to by Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang as situated to 
the south side of the city. By the side of the monastery 
Yuan Chwang saw a stfipa 200 feet high. There were the 
usual small memorials. 

Yuan Chwang makes the circuit of the Pi-so-kia capital 
about 16 “i, or nearly 11,168 English feet. The circuit 
of the large central mound, with the addition of the cireuit 
of the Tusaran mound, is about 10,350 feet, and needless to 
say the total area is a good deal more if we include Bihar 
as well. I am not at all certain if Yuan Chwang included 
the last in the circuit of the capital. 

In the Pi-so-kia country there were 20 smiighdrdmas 
and 50 Deva temples. The Purovirama to the south-east 
of the city doubtless was the most important. It is possible 
that Jaina remains may be found, as Vrisabha, the first Jaina 
firtiamkara, was a son of Nabhi and Mery Devi, king and 
queen of Saketanagara.’ 


i , Si-yu-ti, vol, i, p. 230, and Life, Pp 90. T state, JJR.A.S., 1904 
. 249, that the Jamun’. no Ganges were intended by +* two branches of the 
Ler,” but I now see that this eye : a 
2 Beal, vol. i, p. 224. 
* Wilson: Mackenzie Collection, p. 176. 
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SAKETA, SHA-CHI, OR PI-SO-KIA. 449 


Julien gives Vatisaka,’ Vaisaka,? and Vaisakha’® as 
restorations of Pi-so-kia.* Beal has Visakha. The correct 
restoration of Pi-so-kia is thus doubtful. The name as 
restored does not occur in any of the four forms, 80 far as 
I have observed, in the geographical accounts of Madhyadeéa. 

Pi-so-kia is perhaps a sanskritization on the part of Yuan 
Chwang of the vernacular name current in his time. 

Sha-chi perhaps is Sake(ta), the final part of Sakete 
having become dropped by mistake, possibly when printing 
Fa-hian’s text. 


L Mémoires, vol. i, p. 290. 

2 Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 522. 

* Méthode, No. 1410. wie 

( Fai in Vaisdkho is noted (Methods, No. 1410) os occurring also in Vaisyn 
and Vaisravana, from which it is seen that @ may be aor dé, So in Pi-e0-kia 
may represent sa, ad, vo, sya, pa, or wea (Méthode, Nos, 1597-1603), but Julien 
gives no example of se equal to sa or sd, although he has restored the name to 
Viifakho, Kis may bo long ns in Kaéyapa, or short as in Sadaika (Mémoires, 
rol, i, p. 509, and Mithede, No. 452). 








THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF THE SROSH YASHT WITH 
ITS INTRODUCTIONS, BEING YASNA LV-LVI 
(IN $.BE, xxxi LVI-LVIN, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.! 


Ey PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


YASNA LV (LVI). 
InTRODUCTION. 
The lesser Srik Yast. 
The Hearing of Ahura’ is here invoked. 
*TTERE be’* (or ‘here is’) this hearing (or ‘this 
listening to’) the sacrifice of Atharmazd [that 1s 
to say, let him, Sroé (this listening personified), come on 


! The texts from which these translations are made will probably be published 
in the Zrifechrift of the German Oriental Society, a5 edited with the collation 
of all the MSS. during the course of 1905. Translations into Sanskrit, Pursi- 
Persian, anil Gujrati, upon texta without collation of MSS. and otherwise 
of an uncritical character, have alone ad this, The texts of Yasna I, 
X-XVI, XIX-XXIJ, and XXXV-XLIII have appeared = ihe Zeitrehrift 
D.M.G. ; Y. IX, 1-48, a iH in J.R.A.3., and Y. Di, 4-103, 
J.A.0.8. The entire Pahlavi text of the Yasna is practically ready ae 
publication, Thais tiene ave ected for an obvious reason. A mere li 
transintion of this subject-matter (which itself consists of translations | 
commentaries), with all the explanatory matter releguted to the notes, would mot 
be ‘tritically effective, since it would fix attention upon these translations of 
translations as a continuous literary production. On the coutrary, so far ms 
samen all Sie in the body of the text to avoid this effect of 


bay Nina to nda here that it now seems to be universally conceded that 
no further late upon the Avesta of an exhnustive nature can be at all attempted 
until all the Pahlavi texts have been treated somewhat in the present manner. 
For this reason the writer scycipoentlirages” itions as the basia for 
further Isbour. He Dacohar hopes to continue with this procedure till he 
hes completed all the Publavi commentaries. He might mention that he has the 
Eee 2, rater translation of the Yaena Syn re nee 3hs pee 
sai, Be Asacaysis mollcreat ara ae pang dy for press. oases 
closed within poets bt, or ee ions within 
wurres { }. ” Out of all the Pabl Av. see produced before my ink was dry.. 
.* The one supreme difficulty as to the ox exegesis of the Yasna meets us bere at 
ones, Teta the evar weeeeet qhaction sa to whisk of possible senses we are to 


[ For continuation of mote 2, also note 3, are wert page. | 
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to this (our Sacrifice)], a sacrifice to the One wishful! 
for our benefit (sic) (hardly ‘of the One supplicated! for 
our prosperity’), to the sacrifice of Aiharmazd, the Holy, 
who is desirous of our (prosperity) as at the first; [the 
meaning (is) (so I would here translate ‘ménednig’)?;— 
the meaning is: ‘as I have now stood at the first thus 
within this sacrificial (precinct, so here be the igs | 
of the sacrifice now)], and at the last [so meaning,” 
*I would so complete its end’). A person here attending 
is therefore this’ (meaning that every sincere attendant 
upon the sacrifice should assume the attitude herein above 
mdicated). 


apply to our leading terms, Is Sraoin the ‘ Hearing of apes t * His listening 
to the prayers of His Faithful," or the ‘Hearing of the disciple’? and if the 
intter, is this hearing of the disciple A mere mequisition from tid eg ane no 
moral element), a fortunate Hearing of the revealed Worl 
in the Liturgy, which brings a blessing in its train, but os it Bi sce F 
Or is it rather * ncquiescence," an ‘obedient hearing,’ Beving 8 moksl obeanett 
three ideas are doubtless present at different passes, In ¥. 28, 5, * Obedient 
hearing * on the part of the disciple is evidently held in view, as inhering in the 
word | (a bearing on the part of Ahura is there of all borne in mind, 
it is a hearing on his part acq uired for the saint by his own previous obedient 
w other tha Bas ton ee cating an ndverse moral lement, Falher thn 
as an * " 80 possessing an adverse moral © t, rather 
¥ ‘unheard.’ Here, however, Sraoda (Sras) evidently means ‘a : 
Fe nog cetiaad gue of Ahura to the intoned sacrifice.’ If ‘the listening of the Congre- 
ein mind, it was an added, of course, though a closely 
onic “ile. This Introduction was sae port mist apron y to oroue 
attention on the of Ongrecution, a5 Ww ® port of Ahura. 
A. question, spd na occur just at the last oa to shiathor Niyskiein may not 
AfInE All be bia wienad by axpcome ‘resounding of the Liturgy when celebruted *: 
ef. the meaning of Pahl. arian. 

* Ido not heattate lagers Seah to sitribute the imperative sense of the original 
asta, and of Nér,"s rie to ait’ here ie as i = oer bo Sollow the same 
course with regard to yehvanih (soc to pétikinih, 
¥. TX, M4, ete.; mee Hi chtlouils ay anplaisesiia the koe 


' Such forms as the New Persian giriftir in the sense of a might 
suggest a question here. In either case the translation is un error 
-Btahyo being regarded as immediately a form of 6 = ‘to wish 
a Tnexperienced searchers would at once suggest * mentally * aa the firet moat 
natural meaning of ‘monednig’: ‘as ot first, mentally (thot is to say, ‘with 
my thoughts all fresh and inisat? "), aa I have thus stood within this sacrificial 
a Arghert page rea odes als an fh paceseh hae ae 
a ma of firet) I wo : h) here (attending 
is tHe. ‘he should be’) the foro this’ Vehat i is ry this is is ) woliwen for th 
“tate of mind of an attendant upon the Holy sacrifice *)], 
A more probable peseoret ity or alternative attempt would be to tnke the 
word * méineinig" as ne eaeyerey a at the first I hove stood 
+ firuratively ** within ‘fide Soseitboe expression conveying the idea 
that these sentences should Sacre by tion’ coin reid or hear them upon some 
informal occasion, and not alone in the assembly of the Congregation. 
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[ (As the text of LV (LIV), 1, in B. (D., Pt. 4) will 
be given apart (see Z.D.M.G.), a separate translation of that - 
transliteration of it is here subjoined,) 


Sraosa as the ‘Ear of God.’ 


Be’ this hearing, or ‘listening,’ here (effective) to 
Atharmazd’s Sacrifice [that is to say, let the Sacrifice be 
such as may take Aiharmazd’s ear*}], the ear of the 
prospering One (the beneficent One), of the Holy One 
who is desirous of our prosperity, as at the first, so at the 
last. [As, for this first,? at the beginning of it, I have 
stood within it (the sacrificial precinct), so at the last * 
I would here complete it to the end] (therefore here be 
the Hearing). ‘In this manner’ (meaning here ‘ merely’) 
from its beginning to its end, I ask the Hearing. ] 

(2) Here be this (or ‘here is this’) hearing of Aiharmazd’s 
Sacrifice, of that of the prospering One (the beneficent), 
the holy, who is desirous of our [prosperity ]. 


Phe Good Waters and the Fravasis are recalled; a hearing 


is invoked for their Sacrifice. 


(3) Here be (or ‘here is’) this hearing (or ‘this listening 
to") the sacrifice of the good waters and to the sacrifice 
to the Fravagis® of the Saint(s) who are supplicators for us 
(hardly ‘the desired" by us’) for the benefit of (our) souls, 
as at the first so at the last.’ [As I enter upon (i.e. 
‘I stand’ within) the sacrificial precincts (or meaning 
more probably simply ‘as I enter (upon the ceremony) ’), 


: cast a alia are is indicative for imperutive, 

i happen here was, at this occurrence at lenst, a on 
the sto Aha riot (in the semec of this text) ‘attention on the part of 
the € ton,’ as opposed to this idea of the hearmg of Ahura, 

: B caios that Kharaik oo taboos =" nontaly* (F) in this toxt of B. (D., Pt. 4). 
* Nér. has keromi, 


* Possibl the Al ancl in this 
Bal iy bitin and Fravardin Yatis were recited connection ; they 


* See note 1, p. 459. 
* Subsection 3 is only reported in B. (D., Pt. 4), in C., and in Ner. 
7.H.a.8, 1005, 30 


so at the last (I would complete its termination,’ Le. 
‘complete it to the end ’).] 

(4) Here be (or ‘here is’) the hearing (or ‘let the 
listening be here’) for the benefit* of the good waters 
[as at the first of it so at the last, I would complete it 
to its termination], (the hearing) of the sacrifice of the 
Fravagis of the Saints, which are desirous for [the benefit] 
of our souls, 


To the Waters and the Immortals; a listening is invoked. 


(5) Therefore here be (or ‘here is”) this hearing (or 
‘listening to’) the sacrifice of the good waters, and 
# hearmg which 1s (good, vanhus) for the sake of him 
(ie. of each one) of that one who is a good male" and female 
(among those) who are the Ameéaspentas, the well rulmg 
und the beneficent who are favourable (good), and for the 
sacrifice toward the good venerating compensation (so 43033), 
who would effect a benefit for us, who are producer(s) 
of the complete compensation for us who are the saints. 
(The Ahunaver, ete., follows; [but the MS. B. (D., Pt. 4) 
proceeds): And (here be o hearing for the sacrifice of 
which we are the celebrants of sacrifice; that is to say, 
to us may it be possible to complete it and with regard 
to the compensation * (or ‘with veneration "? receiving its 
reward), since we do complete it thoroughly and with 
holiness or ritual (and therefore with exactness), and we 


1 Nér, adds the fuller interior abstract meaning os in section l. He inserts 
manasd, * mentally," * with interior attention and intention," 
2 Was this n@vakih in a sense eugeested by asta, which is of course otherwise 
tally rendered ¥ 
2 These terms ‘ male and female" are not properly gloss, = thoy refer to the 
Henders of the wonls yéhunim- ond vaiuhynosta, 0 he mules” alludes to the 
non-feminine names of some of them, A‘o, Vohesnanah, ‘and Kéaéra, while ‘ the 
oaks alludes to feminine words, Aramniti, Hourvatat, and Ameretatit 
* One of the constant purzles of exegesis here and in other eimilar lanes ia to 
know in which sense to take such terms ns tarsikusth = aii. Was  poatedial a: 
veneration,’ which is the literal m of * tarsikasih," really meant, or was 
‘ite consequence "im the ‘reward' the thought held uppermost 2 We must not 
forget that Adi Vanguhi seems to be persistently used in the sense of ‘ reward," 
or even of ‘ wealth," in parte of the Avesta texts (sce also the plows here), 














becom i ereore correctly deserving of the reward]; (6) so 
this be the hearing of the sacrifice to the good waters and 
done with a good compensation (or ‘ reverence a 





YASNA LVI (LYM). 


[(The kindling of the Fire here takes place. The 
beginning of the greater? Dén of Sros.)]? 


Sraota as ‘the embodied Word,’ and as ‘Knight of the 
| Dreadful Spear.’ 


I propitiate Srog, the Holy, [the venerating (or ‘the 
compensating’) One], the stalwart One, who is the embodied 
Command (i.e, the embodied Word), [that is to say, he 
keeps his body under the command of the Yazats], to him 
of the dreadful weapon [that is to say, his weapon is 
a dreadful, or ‘terrible’ arm‘ (the sword of the spirit) ; 
and I propitiate him as the (well-)jcommanding One over 
-Arezahih and Savahih]; I propitiate him with the praise 
and propitiation and pronounced blessings of the sacrifice. 


[(insertions)—the Zot (Zaotar) speaks: ‘As (or ‘ how’) 
is the Ahu’s will and as is Adharmazd’s will, thou who 
art (?) the Zot (ic. ‘as if a Zot’) declare to me.’ 

The Rasvig, ic. the Ratu, responds: ‘As (or ‘how’) is 
the desire of Atharmazd, thou who art the Zét speak 
forth to me.’ 

The Z6t rejoins: ‘So in accordance with the ritual, so 
in accordance with a Destoor's authority, which is in 
every way accordant with Aga for (or ‘to') the Samts 
(i.e. ‘for’ or ‘to’ the Congregation here present), forth 





| Subsections 7 and 8 are almost more repetitions, na fs the formula. 

* So Y. LV was ‘ the leser* Yait of Srad. 

{ Farther introductory passages here itervene. 

Bardiéré taa2'em ~ Soret at BD Pt. 4) is a eltation from 
the Pablavi commentary upon Vendtdad, viii, 39 
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I speak with knowledge’ (that is to say, ‘my recital, as 
now pronounced, is thoroughly correct in accordance with 
every rule of procedure’). ] 


L 
THE YAST PROPER. 


First Barsom-layer and first Chief Priest. 


(1) I sacrifice to Srog, the Holy, [the venerating (or ‘the 
compensating) One], the Stately and Victorious, the 
Promoter of the settlements, the Holy Chief of Ada 
(Ahura’s earliest worshipper), (2) by whom first among the 
creatures of Atharmazd, (3) Atiharmazd was worshipped 
with the spreading out of the barsom (with a Yaat!). 


He Worships the Immortals and with them Mithra. 


(3) Also the Amesaspentas were (first) worshipped by 
him (with a Yast"), (4) and [also Mithra], the Producer 
of Protection, the Creator of the prosperity of all the 
creatures, was first worshipped by him (with a Yaat?), 


The Refrain for the Entire Piece. 


(5) For his splendour and his glory [those of Srog] 
(this gloss is merely added to fix the allusion), (6) with 
his might and victorious action, (7) even with a Yast 
offermg toward those I will worship him with a sacrifice 
which gains a hearing [(as offered) by the Dastabar (the 
Priest)*] (8) him, Sros the Holy with the Zaothra, and 
(with him) his companion Aharigvang (Adi Vatguhi, the 


erpressions * with a Yas! mere auxiliaries to the word rendered * 

* Possibly referring to an original of the Haptan Yait. 

3 Bo, better than * mat’." This may be an allusion to Mihr Yai, or to its 
orie 

* That is to say, as he now uses this Vout, 


* Possibly referring to an original of tho Hirmuni's Yait. Or are these 
sacrificed " F 
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good) and the lofty, and with Nérydsang, the stately ; 
(9) and may he also come to us to help us, and in victory, 
he, Sros the Good, the Holy.! 

(10) I sacrifice to 5ras the Holy, and to the lofty Chief 
who is Atharmazd, 

(11) to Him, Aiharmazd, who is the most exalted above 
(so; hardly ‘from*) Aga, [that is to say, of the Vazats 
whose body is Aga'*], he is that great One (this should 
refer to Ahura, ef. Y. I), [and to Sras], who is more (f) 
closely approaching® than (lit. ‘the most fully arrived 
from *(?)) Aga [that is to say, that business which it is 
necessary to do with wisdom (i.e, astutely) is done before 
(that is to say, beforehand, or ‘first of all’), by him]. 


Lo the Holy Lore of which Sraosa is the Body. 


(12) And I sacrifice to all the oral lore (to the utterances) 
of Zartuét, [to the Avesta and the Zand], and to all the 
practice of good works do I sacrifice, to that which has 
been done till now and to that also which is being done 
from now on forth [(the Yen‘hya hatém follows as already 


* This refrain recurs nt the end of every section ; 11 and 12 may belong to it. 

* ‘The terms are used in Y. I of Ahura, and they are taken from there to this 
ey They may, however, have bean merny patched in here, a8 the — 
i t is handily original. The groupings are, of course, at times 
irrational, and they ies to be so here. Why should Adhurmard be thus spoken 
of in this place? One would hardly suppose 10 and 11 to belong to the refrain, 
but they are added throughout. 

* This can hardly apply to Ahura here, although Y. 1, 5, seems to refer the 
etpresion there to bac 

* This piece is cited at the ends throughout, and rubries, ete., are often 
Fr Seaisnea eee They will not need to be reproduced in the translations, 
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IL. 
THE SECOND SECTION OF THE YAST. 
The Heaped-up Barsom. 
To Sraosa as the Advancer and (again) as Priest. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, the Promoter of the settlements, the Holy Chief 
of Aga, (2) who first spread forth the Barsom (for the 
Praise of the Immortals) (3) three-fold, and five-fold, and 
seven-fold, and nine-fold, (4) as high as the knee and 
the middle of the thigh [with separate layers (or selections, 
keeping the bundles apart), which when so it was arranged 
was just what it was when (fit) ], for the sacrifice and praise, 
propitiation and glorification (i.e. ‘pronounced celebration’) 
of the August Immortals, 

(5) For his splendour and his glory 


II. 
THE THIRD SECTION OF THE YAST. 
As First Chanter of the Ga@as. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, the Furtherer of the settlements, the holy 
Chief of Aga (as the ritual law), as first Chanter of the 

(2) by whom first the Ga@as were chanted, which are the 
Five of Spitama Zarathustra [the Holy], (3) together with 
the metric GaGa! (text = afsmanivan;: cf. Y, XLVI), with 
their (strophe) sections, with their explanations and inter- 
pretations, with their reiterated (or ‘ counter ") questions * 
(i.e, conferences used elsewhere) [in Nirang],! 

* Referring especially to Y. XLIV. 
ae later in ritual of every deseription; recall Yt. 22, Kam 
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(4) in the sacrifice of the Amegaspentas, and in their 
praise, propitiation, and continued celebration. 
(5) For his splendour and glory . . . , ete. 


IV. 
THE FOURTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


As Firat Builder of Asylums for the Poor. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , ete., (2) who constructed an abode for 
poor men and women! [among (those men and women ®*) as 
(or ‘for’) their invigoration,” that is to say, for them (the 
poor) he established it (hardly ‘for the Amegas’)],* 


As the Night-Guard against the Fury of the Raid. 


(3) to Sros, who, after sun-setting, smites Acsma with 
levelled snaithis (halbert) and with bleody wound, and 
who also so continuously on wounds his head with blows 
[that is to say, within® also he destroys him], as the strong 
destroys the subjected (literally, ‘the product of the 
subjectors *).® 

(4) For the splendour of his glory . . . , ete. 


feck ne ind women’ is not gloss, but points to the gender of the Avesta 


4C., the Parsi-Pers., correcta the false reuling Amelaspendin, which is 
senseless > see also Nir. 

? Améavondi translates amarat. 

* The sequence of the false text would moes aaterany et within the abode 
of the Ameins - bat ‘constructed’ needs ‘tha aa ita object ; sine 
eer eee erhaps a second man’ might be understood : Tan abode within ths 
ih 


® "This certainly looks like the addition of an interioridea, Is hyahhayeiti (so) 
to be explamed a2 hu + ah (ath), * to shoot well *? 

bo arene xpresslons are taken from Y. XXXIV, 6. There has been « tendency 

to apologise for recurrences of transliteration, thut is to say, for imitations of the 
original m the Pahlavi; but the closer the reproductions are, the better for our 
immediate object, which is here exegesis, As readings we hive a possible 
nihidein, * the laying down,” Se ae ee ea 
venture to nihadyin {see the origimal), both of the sume cast 
af meaning, But the § F thing to be thought of should be always a welcomed, 
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V. 
THE FIFTH SECTION OF THE YAST. _ 
To Sracsa as the Returning Conqueror. 

(Ll) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , etc. (as above), (2) who is the stalwart, 
the swift, the strong, the terrible, the clever, and the 
tall, (3) who from all business! (?, hardly ‘from all 
saracious enterprises '=yratik; so, however, C.: the Parsi- 
Pers. = radi), and from all the decidings of battle will 


return (4) on [(toward Thee,? O Atharmazd)|], on toward 
the assembly of the Immortals. (5) For his splendour and 
his glory | 

VI. 


THE SIXTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 
As the Youthful Hero, 

(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, (2) who is by far the strongest of the youths, 
the most stalwart of the youths, the most energetic of the 
youths, the swiftest of the youths, the most far-seeing, 
anticipative? (hardly ‘the most prepossessing*) of the 
youths. 

Appeal to the Worshippers for Zeal in the Holy Fase. 


(3) Be zealous (lit, ‘searchingly desirous,’ ‘ ardent ), Fe 
who are Mazdayasnians, pious as to the praise of Sroa; 


though only attempted, reproduction of the onginal, a5 0 niidvin. I still ref 
the seal word to Indian nad, ‘to take refuge,’ ‘to he in need of help’: ‘ea 
the strong him who is of the depression-giving "; that is, ‘him of the sub; ecting." 
See Nor.'s ad'o d'riyate (-yante). Spiegel's reading nihiin' = ‘ concealed" is nat 
#0 Mmanncenhle, 

1 * Amtig,’ not * yratiz," in view of arcza. We are even ted to read the 
“s" for the +," aitae ef ‘aresig"; Nor, shows no sign of rp y 

4 So B. (D., Pt. 4). 

* A blunder, seeing (pard . . . j-dars- aa the root present. Of. ¥. IX, 
21, and 8.B.E. «xxi, p. 301, where I explain the origin of the form as kat- 
firs= = ie) = ef. Tnd. katpayim. 


PAHLAVI TEXTS OF THE 





Dmmunities derived from Sraoka, the House and Land with 
Sraoka’s Blessing. 

(4) since far from that house, from that hamlet, from 
that Zaitu (district), from that Province, evil wasting and 
imdrance shall depart (5) where (=aéy) within that house 
S163 ‘the Holy, the Victorious, has influence (literally ‘is 
successful’); and where they will receive him, and also 
where the householder (literally ‘the man’) is advanced 
in good thoughts, good words, and deeds. (6) For his 
splendour and his glory 





VIL. 
THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


Sraosa as Conqueror of the Demon Driij and of her Servants. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, and 
Victorious . . . , (2) whois the conqueror of Kayadhas 
(so) [men and women], who smites the Demons and the very 


powerful Draj, the murderer of the world, 


The Sleepless Sentinel. 


(3) who as a chief (is a) watchman (more literally ‘an 
overseer’) over all things, continuously (so (?) for fravois) for 
the worlds, (4) who with sleepless vigilance and well-armed 
(literally ‘with weaponed state’) guards the creatures of 
Aiharmazd, who without sleep and weapon-armed will 
rule over the creatures of Atharmazd, (5) who will protect 
all the bodily world with halbert poised [that is to say, 
with this upraised] after setting of the sun, (6) who did 
not sleep in comfort from of old, thereafter or before,' 
while the Spirits made the World [(to which is added the 


* Tan only make a false loss of ‘pas,’ and ‘ vad," which with o recede 
shh must mean ‘ since," Spmile * bidirs they had finished muking the 
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correcting gloss) even not once since the Spirits made the 
creatures], the August Spirit and the Evil One.! 


Against Mazend(a)ra and its Demons. 

(7) (I sacrifice to 5ro8), the Chieftain of the Settlements 
of Aga, (8) who all the day long and the night battles 
vehemently with the demons of Mazandaran :? (9) and he 
does not bend forward in (his) fear, [that is to say, he is 
not stupefied from fear] of the Demons, rather the Demons 
[are so stupefied, and by him). 


Before Him they fly in Panic. 

(10) Forth on from him [since he is not stupefied] all 
the Demons bend in terror against their will without volition 
(so meaning rather than ‘in misery’; literally ‘without 
content’); and in fright to darkness do they rush. (11) 
For his splendour and his glory ; 


VIII. 
THE EIGHTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


Sraosa and the Haoma., 


(1) I sacrifice to Srog, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, (2) by whom Haoma was worshipped (80, 
erroneously, ‘man's§ . " must mean; and so Ner. 
understood. It should be ‘whom Haoma worshipped *), 
Hom, the advancer, the healer, the beatified (so better than 
the ‘good’?; see srird and even cub'am), the kingly, the 
golden-eyed [that is to say, his eye is young (either in 
colour like the fresh flower, or early leaf, or perhaps 
meaning ‘ bright") ], 

(3) away upon the highest point of the high, upon 


' Notice how strong the Doctrinal Dualism still maintains itself to this later 
date since the Gagic period. 

* Or ‘the Mizanan (so) Demons." Wer, preserves the ‘r," ‘ mijandarin’ (so), 

* Bee the orivinal. 
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Albiirz, (4) the well-speaking one! [that is to say, he says 
what is straightforward ], the one who utters guarding 
words * [that is, what he says, his guarding protection is 
this (he gives forewarning)], which is (or ‘who 
sxieakcs" ) a word directly upon the occasion (i.e. opportune 
upon the time) [meaning (literally ‘which is’) that he 
utters the Ga@as, which it is indispensably necessary for 
him to recite], 

(5) the ruler [with (political) intelligence") over the 
all-aderned [which is given on; that is to say, ‘jewelled 
treasure’ freely given (or ‘offered in the sacrifice’)], who 
is generally informed [(literally ‘full of knowledge’ in 
regurd to other duties or affairs)|, and who is pre-eminent 
in the Manthra‘ (and having command over it), [Even 
thus intelligent is this Hom (meaning that the foregoime 
expressions refer to Hom rather than to Sraoéa in this 
Srog-Yast).] (6) For his splendour and his glory 


IX. 
THE NINTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 
His Palace. 


(1) I suerifice to Sroé, the Holy, the Stately, and 
Vietorious . . . , (2) whose house, victorious and of 
thousand columns, stands forth distinguished (or ‘con- 
structed") (3) on the highest of the high, on the Height 
of Albiirz, (4) which is of itself alight from the inner side, 
and star-encrusted on the side beyond [that is to say, 


* This should be Haoma; see the Him Yait. 

? This should be Sraoia (¥}. 

+ * Mastim* can handly be rendered by bari yehobint, It is elsewhere rendered 
by furzinnkih. 

"Das Ae even suppose that the termination ‘imma * in * paithimns ° wi ans 
* mand notice that this was ales Spiegel's keen sugiestion ; #ee his 
From it we might seem to have the paran farzinukih = ‘ with learnings ; "tad 


ot mnstim. 


* Bo, eBoy where the cases change to the accus., is to guide us, 
‘ruling over ba understood ; otherwise, of course, ‘ (Srai), the Ruler 
Tecsionred wi with) arate whioh is all-adorned,’ etc. 
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. 


| from this side and on that side,’ on every side, it stands 
: as if adorned with jewels] ; 


lis Weapons are the Ahuna, the Haptanghditi, and the Feusa. 

(5) (To Sros I sacrifice) by whom the Ahunaver was 
accepted as his snaithi§ (ie. as his halbert), the victorious 
(Ahuna); and the Yast Haptanghaiti (the Yast of the Seven 
Chapters), (6) and the Féuga manthra, the victorious, have 
been also accepted? by him, and also every Yasna sectional 
division. (7) For his splendour and his glory . 


x. 
THE TENTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 
The Immortals receive his Aid. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , (2) through whose might and victory, 
and amenity® and sagacity [(these characteristics are those) 
of Sros*], the AmeSaspends come’ (or ‘go’?) on to the 
Earth of Seven Karshvars (He leads them on as the listening 
Vanguard) for the Dén-manifestations to the Dén-devoted 
ones [Hushedar, Hushedar-mah, and Sofyans]. (3) (With 
no hindrance to their will), using power as they wish, they * 
go forth (or ‘come forth’) to the bodily worlds, whose Din 

Aitharmazd the Holy has diffused? [that is to say, the 
Den has been made current by Him. (The meaning is), 
that the Dén of Sro8 is the maintenance of the Destoor '). 
[{And Mihr (Mithra) also has diffused and made it current, 


' Perhaps literally * from side and side of it’: B, om. ‘of it,’ 

* Have we -aiid (BR. (D., Pt. 4)) = -iind as past participial term # 

* Haozitvaca, 

* Note to point the meaning as here referring to Sra} and not to the Amedas. 

* So sitintan’, again, is better rendered by ‘coma’ than by *go"; so of * Zar," 
* Mistake or freedom of plural for singular ; the original refers to Srod, 

7 Not impossibly correct, ‘var’ taking on « causative sense, in accordance with 


* A naive item, but hardly to be relieved by the reading: ‘Sruota has ‘held 


forth the Téin as Destoor is not in the original, — 
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Mithra not belied)], (4) and Vah'man' and Aégavahist and 
Khéatraver and Spendarmat and Haurvadat and Amerdat; ' 
und the questions asked of Atharmazd [are diffused by 
these] and Atharmazd’s lore [both the original diction? 
(literally ‘ the fore-tale* of it’) and the tradition,* the ‘ after- 
tale.”* These all have been diffused by them ]. 

(5) Forth then, that is to say, continuously on within the 
two worlds do Thou, 0? Sraoga, save us, the Holy, the 
Stately, within this world the bodily, and within that 
which is the spirits [and this also within the fifty-seven 
years*|. (6) Save us from the death (dealt by, lit. ‘of") the 
wicked,’ from the fury of the faithless, from the wicked’s 
[hostile] host, (7) who would bear aloft® their* banners, 
[(save us) in foreguard against Acsma], and although those, 
the banner - bearers, AéSma, the ill- judging’ one will 
maintain,’ and with them Vidhat, Demon-made. 


After Defence, then Favours. 


(8) And so do thou, O Sros, the Holy, the Stately, grant 
strong-swiftness to (our) trained-(horses) and health-con- 
tinuance to our body, (9) and abundant guard against our 
assailants, and the on-smiting of our foes, (10) with sudden 
victory of opponents, the hateful, the oppressors. For his 
splendour and his glory 


* All are in the nominative in the original ; se uleo Nér. 

—* The ‘indictment’ and the ‘ defence’ in the full legal sense could hardly have 
been meant. 

* Notice af = sey apparently in the sense of the interjection ; literally ‘ this 
Sroe* or * thus Sra” oe i Srv,’ 

* Note that it took * fifty-seven" years to raise the dead, as it took ‘fifty’ 
yer to the first living human beings, who were ‘seven" pairs in number, 
from the two first Malya and Maiyat, the Iranian Adam and Eve, Thess 
numbers * fifty" and ‘seven" may well have soggested the Inter figures for the 
duration of the process of resurrection. 


" Not, of courst, meaning immediately ‘the death of the wicked’ in any 
pruaesiottorecy though these ideas are themselves at once suggested. Hardly 
| 





: is not translated ; does the apparent -ya or -ih of the reading lailya 
or lalih contain the remnant of an oll translation F 
prehen conceming evil’ is too advanced an iden; ‘stupid’ is rather the 
® Have we bere o rendering for draomébyd? If so, ‘ maintain’ shows the error. 
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Al. 
THE ELEVENTH SECTION OF YAST. 


The Four-span Team of Sris. 
(1) I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stately, the 


Victorious . . . , (2) whom four racers convey, white! 
and shining, splendid, imposing and sagacious, with shadow 
bodies (sic; their bodies cast no shadow),? bear (Sros) on to 
2 the place * (sie) of the spirits. 
(3) Horny are their hoofs, but gold is wrought on them 
[that is to say, gold has been fitted on them, (They are) 
| gold-over-shoed,* gold-shod |. 
(4) Swifter than the horses [of the world, (than any 
natural horses are they)], swifter than the wind (or) the 
rains . . . , or than the clouds, swifter than the flying 
4 birds, or swifter than the well-bodied® (sie ? or ‘ well- 
a stretched **(?)) arrow as it starts (or ‘leaves’ the string), 
those all verily he (Sroas) overtakes [from behind (? hardly 
‘from his devotion’ = ‘ min baytarih,’ or ‘in part’)],* 
- (5) which (that is, ‘the team,’ or ‘one horse as representing 
T the four,’ which) starts after one, and verily? itself is not 


' Why did Nér. render ona itma? Could the form of the ofizinal in the 
J Pahlavi signs have suggested fd, or Nér.’s continuntor? 

2 Seeme ‘sayak” (ric) in * neayn.” 

3 Dividing the original manyava-asanhd (sic); Bér. follows, as does C. (the 

Parsi-Pers.). The original is * mainyava-sahhd* = ‘ Spirit’ or * Mind’. 
they as: sets) undersiood mentally the words of direction; see 8.B.E. xxxi 
at the place, 
. “ Consider zaryaya (B. (D., Pt. 4)) = gold-bodied (7), or saradift = ‘pold- 
, ecattered-over* (7), or sar-dakya-snz(i)t (F) = * gold-adequately-prepared" (F), eto. 
®* Probably meaning ha-tan’, so irrationally in view of hu + ast = hvust-. 

* Or‘ with his party’; notice Nér.’s narinim. 

7 ‘Rat’; Trefer to Av. bit, Indian bat, but it occurs to me to ask whether 
| ‘the East" may not hare been meant by baytar. ‘From the Enst they start.” 
Bayt = ‘ fate" gives no sense. 

1 he reading min bat ayarad’, *truly from after him," poseibly means ‘steadily 

| from after him." This is all awkward a9 to form; but so is the first resding of 
i. (D., Ft. 4), here baytarih, as he has no ‘min,’ whereas the second eyarh 
is needed inf, ‘Min baytarih’ hore would have nothing to correspond to it in 
the original, and it would be gloss. 


(os, 7” 


=~ 
t 





overtaken from behind, which avoids (so) the halberts, both 
of them (the halberts), as it bears on good Sroé, the Holy, 

(Or, reading ‘min baytarih,’ we might have here in (5) 
“not even in part.’ We, however, hardly have ‘ on account 
of its devotion,’ or ‘on account of his sacredness." So 
I translate as above in other respects, in view of the original, 
which should always control, so far as possible, our first 
suggested renderings. Aside from the original, however, 
we might naturally construe: ‘he who starts after him 
does not indeed! from after him catch up; from whom that 
snais (snaifis, or those) both of them, gooff . . .’) 

(6) who takes up (his flight) with the Hindoos on the 
East, and who also does not* (sc) strike upon (meaning 
‘light upon’) the West (so, mistaking ‘ni’ in ‘niyne’ for 
a na-* from this,? the mistake of ‘not.’ A correcting gloss 
is therefore added) [and who does even strike, ic. light 
upon (it, the West) ; that is, he even comes to it]. 

(7) For his splendour and his glory, etc. 


XII. 
THE TWELFTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


His Threefold Visit. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sra’, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , (2) who, tall in [stature (lit. ‘in body’)], 
high-girded [ond stalwart as to action and the religious 
opinion |, has settled among Aiiharmazd's creatures, (5) who 
as much as three times in every day and every night 
drives on to this Keavar (that is, to this Earth’s Seventh) 
Hvanira@a (sic), the shining, (4) with halbert held in hand, 
the keen cutting, the sharp, and the well laid-on, upon the 


demon’s heads, 


septate sealed ny an ) 
: ai priv.” was hardly seen in ageurvareite (-yate). Lt was the * oi" in 


; 


Ffe fays about him. 


(5) for the axeing Angra Mainyu, the evil [his (that is to 
say, Sros’s) ‘cleaving’ is (caused) from this (that is to say, 
‘this is one chief reason for his use of the snaithis.’ Some- 
thing like this he must have meant by the very indefinite 
words) |,—for the axeing down of Aéima (the Raid Fury), 
him of the bloody spear, his (Sraofa’s 1s the cleaving) from 
this cause. For the axeing the Mazenian Demons [so also 
his, from this (motive)] is the cleaving of all the Demons 
(that is to say, of their skulls). For his splendour and his 
glory . . . 


THE THIRTEENTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


As the embodied Manthra. 


(1) I sacrifice to Sroé, the Holy, the Stately, and 
Victorious . . . , (2) who is both here and beyond 
[and in (many) another place] in all the earth and in all 
[time *]; yea, I sacrifice to Sros, the Holy, the Stalwart, 
whose body is the Word, 

(3) (ToSroé again) the doughty one of human* sympathies 
(ste, for this error; or with the other texts ‘who is the 
desired (?) of the related, or ‘ of every (?)” chief’), the strong 
of arm, the charioteer [that is to suy, the (disciplined and) 
finished one], head-smiter of the Demons. 


1 Possibly not gloss, 

2 Error, of course; the translator's conjecture. 

| So if hom (mjart’ arzik’ is tennble. This looks as if ~rar- (-varait-) of the 
Avesta had stood in the Pahl, character, and was read * -nar," petit 
* man,” while -raiti- suggested ‘rat,’ and ‘-rati" pointed to ‘ van" in the sense “ 
of *desire,” * Var-" so read may also hove contributed to this idea of * desire," 
even if it had been already read *-nar-" and rendered as" nor," “mart.” This, 
ai course, took place only in the case of successive expositors. | 


«= 
i 
: 
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As Conqueror (again). 


(4) Yea, to Sroé the Conqueror do I sucrifice, to him who 
is the Holy Conqueror, the Conqueror with full victory, 
and to his victoriousness which proceeds with its unbroken 
advance, to him and to it do I sacrifice (‘with a procedure 
not interrupted "?) (so possibly), (5) yea, I sacrifice to (that 
leading quality) of Sras, the Holy, and to (that! of) the 
Yazat Arti. 

(6) And to all the houses by Sr0é protected do I sacrifice, 
[which for the sake of * their advantage (so better than ‘from 
their goodness’) would afford Sraoga refuge J, 

(7) (even) where they would receive 5Sroé, the Holy, as 
a friend and favoured (that is to say, ‘as one helped on in 
his endeavours *), and where also the person (i.e. the house- 
holder who welcomes him) is far advanced in religious 
thoughts and religious words and deeds. 

(8) For his splendour and his glory 


' Aside from the original one naturally renders; ‘I sacrifice to him who is 
Srad and to him who is Arstat, the Yurnt.’ 
* Rai looks more like * for the sake of * here. 
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ON A DIRHAM OF EHUSRU SHAH OF 361 ax. Etc. 
Ey H. F. AMEDROZ. 


AMONG the uncertain Arabic coins in the British Museum 
~ are two dirhams of the years 361 and 363 a.n., which 


‘are described by Professor Stanley Lane-Poole (J.R.AS., 


1876, p. 295) as bearing the name of the Caliph al-Muti‘lillah 
and of the sovereign (f) Sule p als 3... The mint place 
on one of the coins is illegible; that on the com of 361 a.m. 
was identified by Dr. O. Codrington as “‘ Riidhbar,” and his 
collection contains*a similar but more perfect specimen ; 
there is also one at Paris, in the Cubinet des Médailles, 
struck at Riidhbar; and one was published by Tornberg in 
the Rev. Num. Belge, 5th series, ii, 243, He read the mint 
Ridhbar, and the name of Khusru Shah's ancestor as SU, 
adding that there was a dinar of the same type and mint 
in the collection of Baron Chaudoir, and that Millies possessed 
a dirham which he surmised to belong to the Dailamite 
dynasty of Wahsidin. 

No Khusru Shah seems to be recorded in Oriental history 
us reigning at this date, but his existence is disclosed in 
the life of a physician in the Tarikh al-Hukama of al-Qifti 
(ed. Lippert, Leipsig, 1903, p. 149). The physician, Jibril 
b. ‘Ubaid Allah b. Bakhtishii‘, having succeeded in curing 
of an illness the vizier at al-Rayy, the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, 
was, at his request, sent from Baghdad by ‘Adud al-Daula 
at some date not earlier than 360 a.n. to attend on “ Khusru 
Shah Malik al-Dailam,” who had applied to the Sahib to 
procure him a competent physician. Jibril attended him 
with success and returned to Baghdad. Later, at the 
invitation of the Marwanid ruler Mumabhid al-Daula (reigned 
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386-101 a.t.), he removed to Mayyafariqin, and died there 
in 396 a.n. In the interval he was again summoned to 
attend Khusru Shah, but was dissuaded from going. 

A life of Jibril is also given by Ibn abi Usnibi‘a (ed. 
Miller, Cairo, 1882, i, 144), a contemporary of al- Qift, 
dying twenty-two years after him, in 668 an. By his 
account Jibril did not go to Mayyafariqin until after 392 a.u., 
for he says that after serving the Ogailid ruler of Mosul 
he returned to Baghdad, where he gained the favour of 
“al-‘Amid,” who is presumably ‘Amid al-Juyiish al-Hasan 
b. Ustidh Hurmuz, who was appointed governor of ‘Iraq 
by Bah al-Daula in 392 a.m. (Ibn al-Athir, ix,121). From 
this it would appear that Khusru Shah was living as late as 
some date between 392 and 396 a.n- 

Tbn abi Usaibi‘a terms Khusru Shah “ Malik al-Dailam” 
and ,tie .»!, this spelling being confirmed by two MSS. 
of the work in the British Museum (Add. 7,340, fol. 59a, 
l. 10, and Add. 25,376, fol. 42, 1 ult.). It does not aceord, 
however, with the inscription on the coins, one alif being 
wanting, and I believe it to be incorrect; for one of the 
volumes of the valuable British Museum MS. of the 
“Turjuman al-‘Tbar” of Ibn Khaldiin (Add. 23,272), where 
the marginal notes are autograph of the author, contams on 
fol. 2544 an account of the Ziyarid dynasty of Jurjan, 
headed— | 


plasty! Saal ore tansy phady ye 
and continues : 
hily deny Sybil ole ps OS Gly eyylepe fo WSS 33 
Rage wdc \pi8y adsl oe Spe hile MT ope] Une ues 
eagle aM Alt Ed Sb neyo, pall Myo doe jL3, M 
4 Jools gle Gal hall Hat ly [asl dliclell sled! 


By reason of the well-timed omission of the scribe, the 
words within brackets are in the handwriting of Ibn Khaldun, 
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the name Ube being fully pointed. It seems reasonably 
clear that this is the name of the ancestor on the coins, 
for it will be observed that the tribe to which the Manadhir 
family belonged is stated to have been kin to the Dailamites 
over whom Khusru Shah ruled; that the family is said to 
have long been of princely rank; and that their residence 
was Ridhbar. This place is called by Yaqiit, in the Mu‘jam 
al-Buldan, nu, 831, wt sky 425, and his authority is 
a historian of Ridhbar who was living at this period, 
Abu Sa‘d Mansir b, al-Husain al-Abi, vizier at al-Rayy 
under Majd al-Daula, died 421 a.n. (Brockelmann, Gesch. 
Arab. Lit., i, 351). 

Millies’ attribution of the dirham of Khusru Shih to the 
Dailamite dynasty of Wahstidin may well be correct. This 
dynasty’s rise is noticed in an extract published by Dorn 
(Muh. Quellen, iv, 474) from the MS. of an abridged history, 
the Tarikh al-Silihi, in the Asiatic Library at St. Petersburg 
(Cat. Rosen, No. 163, p. 99), where, after an account of the 
Dailamite revolt in 315 a.u., when Isfar b. Shirwaih seized 
ul-Rayy and defeated the troops sent against him by Muqtadir 
(see ‘Arib Tab. Cont., 157), it is stated that, according to 
some authorities, the first Dailamite sovereign was Wahsidan 
b, al-Marzubin, whose capital was Shahrastan, and that he 
was followed by three sons in succession, Justan, ‘Ali, and 
Khusru Firiiz, the two latter being killed by Muhammad 
b. Musafir, who also ousted Khusru’s son and successor, Mahdi. 

A certain Nth b. Wahsiidin was in possession of 
Samirin in 379 a.u. (Yiq., iii, 148), where, it appears from 
a letter of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, that Wahsadan, during 
a reign of forty years, had seen his power decrease before 
that of the ‘Kunkar’ family. Samiran was acquired from 
Nth by Fakhr al-Daula, their respective fathers having 
quarrelled over the possession of Tarm, another Dailamite 
stronghold (Yuq., iii, 533), and it is possible that Khusru 
Shah's independent position at Riidhbar was due to the 
friendship of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad. But I am unable to 
connect him with the Wahsiidan family. 
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’ ene ee KRUSRU- ele. 


The name “Mumahhid al-Daula” suggests noting what 
seems to be an erroneous attribution of a coin in the British 
Museum to this ruler (see Cat. Or., mi, p. 25, No. 50). The 
date is illegible, but the reverse bears the name of ‘Adud 
al-Daula; it must consequently have been struck before his 
death in 372 Aw. This date attracted the notice of M. van 
Berchem, now engaged on the inscriptions of Mayyafariqin 
and its neighbourhood, as too early, having regard to the 
dates of Mumahhid al-Daula’s reign given in the history of 
Mayyafariqin by [bn al-Azraq al- Fariqi (see J.R.AS., 1903, 
P. 126). On the obverse of the coin the “ Abi Manetir " 
in the second line is clear, but above it “ Mumahhid" should, 





_ more probably, be read “ Mu’ayyid,” for although the word 


is much effaced, the second letter has the semblance of a ». 
It would then belong to the coinage of the Buwayhid 
Mu’ayyid al-Daula, not otherwise represented in the collection, 
who reigned at Isfahin 368-373 acs. He also was Abu 


- Manstir, and is known to have placed on his coinage the 


name of his brother ‘“Adud al-Daula. A coin of his sp 
inscribed was published by 8. Lane-Poole in the “ Fasti 
Arabici,” viii (Num. Chron., 1892, 3rd series, vol. xii, p. 170). 


' Some of the coins of the Marwanid dynasty published by Tornberg (Num. 
Cul. BR. N. Holm., class xix) seem to admit of emendation. No. 8, struck at 
Bagra in 307 a.u., is attributed to Momahhid ol-Daula Abu-l-Hasan, whereas 
he was Abu Mansir, It may be that the name should be read 2)! hen, 
who was Abu-l-Hasun (‘Ali b. Nogr) and ruled cired 376-400 a.w. over the 
Batiba, the swampy district between Wasit and Basra, which Intter place was 
an unlikely Marwanid mint. He hod suecesded his uncle, the Hajih Muzaffar 
b. ‘All, who had ousted the issue of ‘Imran b. Shahin, the outlaw who had 
asserted his independence against Mu‘izz al-Danula, and it was ot his court that 
al-Qadir had found a refuge against his predooessor, al-Ta‘'i." Tho second name 
oo the coin, the Amir Rukn al-Daula b. Da'id (Fj, I cannot recognize, | A coin 
very eimilar to the above is, [ think, contained in the Paris Cabinet des Médnilles, 
and two have been published by 5. Lane-Poole in the ** Fasti Arnbici,” vi. and 
vii (Num. Chron., 1687, p. 337, and 1892, p. 165). The mint of the former, 
read Sinnabra (?), may well ‘be Basra, ad is that of the lntier, which also bears 
a second name, the Amir ‘* Batir al-Daula Abu Kida,” unexplained, 


Aram, No. 11, whieh is read glowall Qe olyall yl, would seem to belong 
to the first Ogailid ruler of Mosul, and to rsd \ Zullo olgall gl 
He was still ruling in 381 a.m., the date of the accession of the Coliph al-Qidir, 
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If Mu’ayyid al-Daula’s coin be of » proper standard, it 
contrasts favourably with the gold pieces of his father and 
predecessor Rukn al-Daula, which in 420 a.m. were in bad 
repute at Baghdad. Ibn al-Jauzi, relating in the “‘ Muntazim™ 
(Berlin, No. 9,456, fol. 178) how in that year an inundation 
had stopped the mills from working, says that the price of 
grinding a kara measure of grain rose to three of Rukn 
al-Daula’s dinars, and that these were the equivalent of one 
dinar, for they were half copper (_+*!) and eventually were 
composed entirely of this metal. 

That base money was struck neither covertly nor under 
stress of necessity is shown by an incident which occurred 
at Damascus late in 530 a.n., recorded in the history of 
Abu Ya‘li Hamza b. Asad al-Qalanisi (Bodl. Hunt., 125, 
fol. 141a). A certain al-Asma‘i attended on the Diwan, 
and asked leave to strike dinars to consist, as to one-half, 
one-fourth, and one-eighth respectively, of gold, and as to 
the rest, of copper (U+\sUl). The request was pressed until 
it was granted, and it was decided that the dinars should 
bear the names of the Caliph al-Rashid billah, of the Saljuq 
Sultan Mas‘id, and of the ruler of Damascus, Shihab al-Din 
Mahmid b. Taj al-Mulik Biri b. Atabeg Tughtigin. The 
issue must have been a limited one, for the short Caliphate 
of al-Rashid was nearing its close. There is but a single 
com bearing his name in the British Museum collection 
(Cat. Or., Suppt., vol. ix, p. 280, No. 86°), struck at Baghdad 
by the Sultan Mas‘iid. 

The above-mentioned vizier, al-Abi, lived to see the 
deposition of Majd al-Daula and the seizure of his 
dominions by Mahmid b. Subuktigin in 420 a.u., but he 





whose name appears thereon. No coin of this ruler seems to he elsewhere 

And No. 12, struck at Nagihin, boars the name of the Caliph al-Muti*; it 
must therefore be prior to 363 4.u., and anterior to the Marwanid dynasty. 
pall all} lcs, and the coin thus belong to the Hamdonid dynasty. 
A very similar coin of Abu Taghlib is deseribed, B.M. Or. iii, No. 15; Ptr | 
tho next, No. 10, wae struck at Nagibin. 
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was not then im office, Ibn al-Athir’s narrative (ix, 261) 
is brief, and makes no mention of a vizier. But a fuller 
account is given in the MS. Munich Arab., 378¢, fol. 794— 
a historical fragment of uncertain authorship covering the 
years 402-436 a.u., and drawing largely on the contemporary 
history of Hilal al-Sabi.! It is there stated that the 
mutimous conduct of the Dailamite troops, which led Majd 
al-Daula to appeal to Mahmiid, was caused by the refusal 
of the vizier, Abu-l-‘Ala b, Kulail, to meet their claims from 
the treasure left by Fakhr al-Daula, except to the extent 
of the proceeds of fines (coljcles). Mahmiid was offered 
the overlordship and control of the government. He was 
then at Nisabiir dealing with revolting Turkish soldiery. 

From Jurjan, where Minuchihr b. Qabas b. Washmaghir had 


' The Munich MS. Arab. 378 was obtigingly = rye Dr. Leidinger, head 
of the Munich MSS, ccna nt to the | Library for my use. 
Each yeur's narrative comprises political oc uate and 9 necrology, The 
author: get under the year os m. ol. 1352) that down to this dais be had 





laptop made extracts i ree b. als Mulassin al-Sabi 

the copy in the he of the late Malik al-Ashraf (rei nt Daniaseus, 
626-05 ran but that it failed him from this down, to the year 
449 a.m, intemuch os Ghare nl-Ni‘ma, his son, or faa recorded under 448 a.n. 


that t his father’s history extended to that date 

[The by fae tht question seems to be that described in o previous paseare in 
eb os. (fol. 665), where, after recording a death in 417 a.o., the wuthor auys 
that a son of the desensed a choo said to have belonged to the Prophet, 
whith passed into the possession of the late sovereizn ul-Ashraf Masa b, Abu 
Bakr b. Ayyab, who bought a house in Damascus, constituted it a Waqf, placed 
the shoe therein, and conveyed there a number of books, on which he settled un 


te saps in the notice of the Sharif al-Radi (iol. 28a) that he had been 
told an aneedote relating to him by the vizier of the Cali | al-Musta'‘sim ut 
Baghdid in €44 au. [The siiatdings fe told: 69 Ibn Khallikin, in his life 
of al-Radi (De 81. Eng., iti, 120), na derived from ‘a certain: compilation.] And 
in the notice of the Sharif al-Murtada (fol. 1380), after mentioning ante strane 
tenets he held, ond his reflections on the orthodoxy of the Suhiba, he proceeds : 


zi Jt. Ls call, 1p Fuss Lani Vos ue Ste $2 


The SoteMelie’ must be Ibn ol-Jauzi, for Haji Khalifa says se 257, 

No. 454) that Ibn al-Janzi L had given thie extracts of this character 

from the Sharif’s berg Fi unich MS. is thus the work of the Sike Tho 

al- notin and a part of his “ Mirit al-Zamip.’* It 1s, however, to be noticed 

‘oC x ions, at least, of the ‘* Muntazim" of Tbn al-Jauzi which occur 

in ae B.M. MS. of the Mirat al-Zomin—Or, 4,61$—are not to be found in 

the corresponding i mg erg in the Munich MS., whilst the “Kitab al-Monda‘at* 

1, 503, No, 26) is mentioned therein on fol. 604 as the work, 

af (ibe Shaikh The al-Janzi,"" and not of “my grandfather.” ‘The 

Munich MS. is far fulbe then B.M. Or. 4,619; it must, therefore, be a later 
boas of the work. : 
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avoided awaiting his arrival, but had left, with excuses, 
ample supplies for his use, he sent to Majd al-Daula friendly 
assurances provided his advice were acted on. Majd al-Daula 
promising this, he sent off a force to al-Rayy under Abu-l- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Khashaiwand, and Majd al-Daula came out, 
as agreed, to his camp with a Dailamite escort. Hesitating 
to dismount, he was reassured, and afterwards arrested with 
his son, the escort dispersing. Soon arrived Mahmtd in 
person; and a letter written from outside Qarmisain by 
Husam al-Daula Ibn Abi-l-Shawarib to the Hajib Abu-l- 
Muzaffar announced his arrival accompanied by his son 
Mas‘iid and with a force of 50,000 horse, 200 elephants, 
and 40,000 donkeys carrying munitions and treasure, and that 
his intention was to advance on Baghdad. He forthwith 
repressed the Dailamites severely, banished and ill-treated 
the people, and, after torturing Majd al-Daula to extort 
treasure from him, sent him with his son to a prison in 
Khurasiin under the escort of an Indian prince. And it was 
he, and not Mahmid, as stated by Ibn al-Athir, who cited 
to the prisoner the game of chess us a warning against one 
sovereion trusting himself to another. The vizier Abu-l- 
‘Ala, under pressure of a money demand which he could not 
satisty, killed himself, and Mahmiid, who that same day 
had stayed the proceedings and ordered him marks of honour, 
cursed the rash act as a reflection on his own conduct. 

Then follows his letter to the Caliph (fols. Sle, $32), of 
which Ibn al-Athir gives one passage. Its purport, less 
rigorously condensed, is that he has found ul-Rayy to be 
a mere stronghold of the Batiniyya and other heretics, owing 
to the favour of Majd al-Daula and his predecessors, who 
had tolerated all their excesses, such as setting up an idol, 
and seeking to know their allotted fate by means of divining 
arrows (prohibited by Qur. V, 4). Majd al-Daula had 
come out to the camp, he said, unconditionally, »X> _J© 
alacell . As to the Dailamites, Bitiniyya, and other heretics, 
their guilt was established by a legal decision which he had 
procured, and had acted on, to the effect that— 
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He then stated the domestic irregularities of Majd al-Daula, 


mentioned by Ibn al-Athir, and his defence, which wus as 
follows :— 


BS de aca 6 lel ELI! Gatley islet pall 
mrs Si be oily aS2t OG od pratt pol | ee Leal 


‘eles! Jal, LSapal] ade lie yy Fae de 


And he concluded by saying that he had burnt fifty loads 
of philosophical, heretical, and astrological works, thus 
dispelling the clouds which obecured the true Faith.? 

To return to the vizier al-Abi. He was the author of 
a work which has come down to us—a collection of anecdotes 
entitled ‘‘ Nathr al-Durar fi-l-Muhadarat.”’ 

Haji Khalifa, No. 13,581 (vol. v, 300), deseribes it as 
divided into four parts, and gives the headings of the five 
chapters of the first part. There is a MS. of the entire 
work in the Khedivial Library at Cairo (Cat. iv, 336), 
others of the first part and of a portion of the fourth part 
at Berlin (Ahlwardt, Nos. 8,329 and 8,331), and another 


1 See Shahrastani, el. Cureton, i, 102-3. 
* Mabmad held firmly to his attitude as upholder of orthodoxy and of its 


Caliph (Yamini, <i hi PP 333-9). In 408 a.w. he imitated, exceeded 
mither, the Cali to discourage heresy. See [bn al-Athir, ix, 216, 
and, more fully, 3 eich i MS., fol. 35¢:— 

ete) Qa) aly oll! (fbn al-Aditr hes Coloot) Colnol Los 
se S Mast, Ebb He ody Fo lal pe Teall, 
eg Sail oldl me Cele) lady ples by aol 
ete or tyre el, . adyled ct bole e+ pty C5: 
mae palsy eae, dangsly Seat) Liiy 83 fee wally 3 lett 
For the  Jahmiryn™ sect, see Ehahrustani, i, 0-1. 
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recently acquired by the British Museum, a thirteenth 
century Baghdad MS. (Or. 5,769), containing fragments of 
the third and fourth parts. Its publication being probably 
remote in view of the difficulty of deciphermg much of the 
text, and of the added difficulty of publishing some of that 
when deciphered, I append a few anecdotes from the third 
part of the work which bear on Moslem coinage. 

The first extract, A, relates the genesis of a dirham. 
“My father’s residence,” says the narrator, “ was outside 
the city and adjoined a cucumber plot. I was then a big 
boy with comrades of my own age, and I asked my father 
for a dirham to buy some cucumber for them. He answered 
me thus: ‘Are you aware of what u dirham was and sf 
—how hidden in the depth of some hill it is attacked with 
pickaxes and extracted, ground up, put into the pot, washed, 
mixed with quicksilver, then passed through the furnace, 
coming out as bullion, when it is inscribed on the one face 
with the Unity of Allah and on the other with the name 
of his Prophet; how it then becomes the property of the 
Caliph, who has it placed in the treasury in charge of the 
fair-haired crooked-capped guards (viz. alien mercenary 
soldiers), and eventually bestows it on some beauteous 
maiden (and you are uglier than a monkey), or, it may be, 
on some man of valour (and your valour is below that of 
a mouse—in the Arabic ‘nightingale’). What claim have 
you to nay 3 a dirham except it be in remuneration for 





The sinalhess tangible fraction of a dirham was the 
‘Habba,’ or its equivalent, ‘Sha‘ira,’ viz. a grain of barley, 
forty-eight of which constituted the weight of the silver 
coin. A coin containing two Habba was called Tasstj, that 
doubled a ‘Qirat,’ and that again doubled a ‘Daniq,’ six 
of these last making up the ‘Dirham.’ And they were com- 
prehensively designated as ‘Fals,’ ‘Fuliis.’ (See Sauvaire 

on “Moslem Coinage, Weights and Measures,” in the 
Journal Asiatique, 7th series, vols. 3, 4, and 5, and 
Sth series, vols. 14, 15, 18, and 19.) All these will now 
appear before us. 


‘a. 
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In extract B we have an instance of remuneration by 
commission at the rate, and strictly calculated, of 4, 
per cent, The poet Marwan b. abi Hafsa was of a very 
niggurdly disposition. He told an Arab woman that if the 
Caliph gave him 100,000 dirhams he would give her one 
dirham. He did get 70,000, and he gave the woman four 
diniq. This story occurs also in the life of the poet in the 
“ Kitab al-Aghani” (ix, p. 40, 1 11), and it is told by 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who was contemporary with al-Abi, 
in his “ Kitab al-Bukhala (B.M. Or. 3,139, fol. 194). In 
the former version the poet had been the recipient of the 
woman's hospitality, so that the promised dirham was 
a Temuneration rather than a guerdon, not merely on 
Costard’s distinction of the terms, but on their strict 
interpretation; and in both versions the sum received by 
the poet is 60,000 only, in which case the four daniq did 
indeed suffice to discharge the liability or promise. On 
Abi’s figure the woman was underpaid to the extent of 
one-thirtieth part of a dirham. 

In extract C we have an instance of owelty of exchange, 
reckoned on an unexpected basis, A tradesman was asked 
to exchange one habba-worth of bread for its equivalent in 
cheese. He did so, saying, “* You are indebted to me in the 
sum of one ‘Lassuj,” viz, two habba, one, presumably, for 
the surrendered bread and the other for the substituted 
cheese, 

In extract D is recorded a loun transaction, but not 
one savouring of prohibited usury, rather the reverse. 
A money-changer borrowed of a neighbour two dirhams 
and one Qirat. After some months’ interval he repaid him 
with two dirhams and three Habba, i.e. one Habba short of 
the amount lent. On the lender protesting against such 
conduct from a rich towards a poor man, he replied: “TI did 
not imagine your caleuluting powers to be so small. You 
lent me in Summer-time two dirhams plus four grains 
(Sha‘ira), which were then dry, as befitted the season, I am 
repaying you three of them in Winter-time, when they are 
swollen by moisture, and I make no doubt that you are 
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a guiner by the transaction.” The borrower's remark was 
humorous, turning on the literal sense of ‘ Habba,’ for he 
must have been tendering some small copper pieces, but it 
had a serious basis in fact. For Sauvaire (Sth series, vol. 4, 
p- 411) quotes a learned authority for the statement that the 
number of Habba going to make up the weight of a dirham 
varied uccording to the size of the grain, and by reason 
of difference of country, soil, or season, rainy or otherwise, 
and that there was often a discrepancy between the Summer 
and Winter weight owing todamp. Apart from etymology, 
the English term ‘groat’ might have occasioned a similar 
play of fancy. 

Extract E is a case of defacing the Caliph’s coinage, 
which should have been illegal. Al-Kindi, on seeing a man 
splitting a dirham in two, said: “ Do not separate Allah 
and his Prophet’—the names occurring on two consecutive 
lines of the inscription on the coimage. To interpret 
‘splitting’ here in the sense in which it was used by 
Mr. Jingle when he deprecated splitting a guinea for the 
ball tickets, and suggested tossing a sovereign instead, 
although it would, appropriately enough, be discouraging 
the spending of a part even of the dirham, would also result 
in depriving al-Kindi’s remark of its point. 

The two following extracts, F and G, are numismatic 
only as instances of lofty thoughts prompted by the sight or 
touch of a coin. 

In extract F an Arab, finding a dirham in a Kofa 
refuse heap, said: “ Rejoice, 0 dirham, and take wing. 
Times enough, for your sake, have men plunged into depths 
of water, crossed expanses of land, and undergone danger of 
fire.” * 

' In connection with the words Sl 5 ;- Professor D. 5, Margoliouth 
refers me to the passage in Hariri Magamit iii (de Socy, 2nd ed., i, 37)— 

culddll 6 Ge oe (et 


ga) \ se Val Fl 
und the gloss thereon (ib. ii, 83) by al-Razi, ie. Shams al-Din Abu Bakr 





In ‘extract G a miser, when fingering o dirham, was’ 


wont to address it and commune with it as though with 
a long-expected guest, saying: “ What journeyings you must 
have known! What pockets have helped to wear! How 
some you must have exalted and others brought low! With 
me you shall know neither nakedness nor heat” (an allusion 
to Qur. xx, 116,117). Then, placing it in his purse, he said : 

“Your resting-place henceforth will be u settled and an 
abiding one.” 

The last extract, H, is in a lighter vem. It occurs 
in the next preceding chapter of part ii, that headed 
“Twunaties.”” One of these, asked why a dinar was more 
valuable than a dirham, and that, again, than a Fals, replied 
that the values depended on the number of letters the words 
contaimed, ‘Fals' consisting of only three letters, whereas 
*dirham’ contained four, and ‘dinar’ five. The last, 
therefore, was the chief. His questioner would have pro- 
duced an explanation doubtless more profound, but perhaps 
not much more satisfying. 
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Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (Haji Khalifa, No. 733); seo ih, i, Introd., p. ri— 
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THE NAGARAERETAGAMA LIST OF COUNTRIES ON 
(cired 1380 a.n.). 


By COLONEL G. E. GERISI, M.B.A.5. 


66 NAGARAKRET AGAMA” is the title of a Javanese 

_ poem composed by a native bard named Prapajica, in 
honour of his sovereign Hayam Wuruk (1350-1389), the 
greatest ruler of Majapahit. It has recently been edited 
with his customary scholarship by Dr, Brandes,! and its 
contents were shortly afterwards analyzed by Dr. Kern? 
Its date, in so far as can be made out from internal evidence, 
must be put down to about 1380. At this period the 
Majapahit empire* had reached the zenith of its power, and 
embraced, besides most of the archipelago, several, though 
little better than nominal, dependencies on the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, Furthermore, friendly and 
trading relations had been established with a number of 
States on the Indo-Chinese mainland. In the course of his 
pean of praise for his great sovereign, the poet gives 
a long enumeration of all such countries. This is where 
the interest of the production chiefly lies, for though it be 
merely a question of a list of bare toponyms, yet the simple 
fact of some of them being mentioned at such a date gives 
rise to issues, as we shall see directly, of high importance for 
the elucidation of the historical geography, as well as of 





‘J. Brandes, ‘*} gars Erétigama’’ (Verhandelit van het Batavinasch 
Wa s Su i en Wetenschappen, deel liv, Batavia, 1902), 
vey. ea, Gud - Javaansch jodkundig gedicht uit het bloeitijdperk van 
Madjapahit,” in Iindisehe oun Mek 1903, pp. 341-360. = 
cee Stari was founded some time between 1278 and 1202, probably nearer 


i.f.a.8, 1805. #2 
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several obscure points in the early history of the countries 
concerned. 

I propose to deal here only with the toponyme relating to 
the Indo-Chinese mainland. Some of these are quite obvious, 
but some others are not so easily recognizable; while a few 
require a certain amount of investigation ere their identity 
ean be satisfactorily established. 

Tn so far as I am aware, none of the second and third class 
toponyms just alluded to have been identified, though I have 
noticed one or two attempts in that direction which, I regret 
to say, have proved abortive. Not having access either to 
Dr. Brandes’ edition of the poem or to Dr. Kern’s analytical 
summary, I can only deal with such place-names as I have 
met with in other publications referring to them ;' hence it 
is somewhat doubtful whether the subjoined list is anything 
like a complete one. It is to the following effect :— 


I, Fumsory Srares. | Il. Derexoexctrs 
1. Syangka. (on Malay Peninsula). 
2, Ayodhyapura. 10. Tringgano. 
$. Dharmanagara. | 11. Pahang. 

4. Marutma. | 12, Kalanten. 

5. Rajapura. 13. Lengka-suka. 
6. Singhanagara. . 14. Tumasik. 

7. Campa. 

8. Kamboja. 

6. Yavana. 


Nos. 7, 8, 10, 11, are perfectly obvious and need no 
comment. 

Yavana (No. 9) refers to Annam and Tonkin, whose people 
have long been known to the Chams, Khmers, and Siamese, 
as Vion or Yaon.2, The same designation is applied to the 


1 Dr. Brandes’ speech in the compte rendu of the ‘* Premier Congrés Inter- 
national des Etudes d’Extréme Orient, Hanoi, 1902," Hanoi, 1903. Also, 
Bulletin de P Ecole Francain d’ Extréme Orient, t. iv, pp. 344, 345, 475. 

2 This name mnkes its appearance in Chim inseriptions in a.n. 1159, but 
occurs rear hte centuries earlier on the Khmér inscription of P“him Mien 
(province of Thhing Khmum, eastern Kamboja), which, under a date corresponding 
to 4.p. 987, mentions Fron (Vien or Yaran) settlers, trading, among other things, 


in slaves. It might, in this instance, be a question of Arabs or Moorish men 
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Western Lau (principality of C‘hieng Mai), who appear in 
their own chronicles as the Faan or Yona (the Pili form of 
Farana), and their country as Fona-raftha or Yonaka-désa :! 
but, of course, it cannot be a question of them here. 

Dharma-nagara (No. 3) is Sri Dharma-rdja Nagara, the 
Nager Sri Dharmardy of Siamese official documents, rulgo 
Lakhon; and the Ligor of Mulays. It appears under the 
name of Sri Diarmardja in the oldest extant Sidmese 
inseription, discovered at Sukhithai and dating from about 
1300 4.p., as dependency of the kingdom which then had 
its capital there. I have besides found earlier mentions of 
the same city im the form Sri Dharmanagara or Siri Dhamma- 
wagara, im several old chronicles discovered by me in Northern 
Siam.* Hence the statement of Pallegoix, copied in many 
subsequent publications,’ to the effect that Ligor was founded 
by the kings of Ayudhya “about 450 years ago”4 (in 
1854, which yields 1400 cired), is utterly devoid of historic 
foundation. 


(ct. Mahavoties, ch. 76, v. 268, date about 1190), though thisis made somowhat 
Houbtful from the fact that Annom, in ap. 968, hod regained independence, 
which event noturally led to o revival of trade with foreign countries. Woe are 
told, in fact, that not long afterwards, in 1140, khe opened her ports to ships 
of all nations. . 

' This designation dates back from at least the thirteenth century, and opplies 
then more particularly to the territory of C*hieng Sén further to the north. 

* © Camadevi-vatiea," by Bodhiraiisi-Mahathéra, composed about the end of 
the fifteenth , ch. xt, under date | nding to a.p. 924: ** Toda tke 
Sujito niima raja ridhaumanagerd kiretva,” ete. The ‘Jinakala Malini,’ 
compsed in Pali at ge oat in 1516, by Et fifiafins Théra, alludes to 
the same circumstances. The older form of the city’s name thus appears to be 
Sri Ddermanagara, 
7 Among which the too often unreliahle Balfour's * ox! pet of India," 
ard ed., vol. ii, pP- ill; Professor Keane's ‘‘ Geography of the Malay Peninsula," 
ete., 2nd ed., London, 1892, p. 17; and eo forth, 

* “ Description du Rovaume Thai ou Siam," Paris, 1854, t. i, pp. 26,27. i 
T am led to go into such particulars in order to refute an obviously ohsund 
shitement, Tt is because error dies hard, as experience has taught me in my turn. 
T have, for instance, years ago pointed out, among other mutters, that the 
term Sydnn (Siam) has existed as the name of a country and people for at least 
nineteen centuries, and that Chim inscriptions of the first half of the eleventh 
century testify to the presence in Indo-China of such a country and people at that 
date. Yet I have seen in recent publications by writers whom one would expect 
to know better, the absurd and worn-out statement repeated, that the term 
Simm was invented by the Portoguese in the sixteenth century ! 
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Ayodhyipura (No. 2). It would be unnecessary to waste 
words upon this toponym, obviously equivalent to Aywdiyd, 
the capital of Siam from a.p. 1350 to 1767, but for the 
theory recently set up by M. Aymonier that Ayudhya was 
not founded until 1460 or so.' This mention of Ayudhya 

in the “ Nagarakretégama " shortly after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, is by itself alone enough to disprove that 
theory. Refraining, therefore, from any further notice of it 
here,? I deem it useful to point out that the relutions existing 
at the period between Siim and Java according to the author 
of the “Nagarakretagama,” are confirmed from Chinese 
sources. The annals of the Ming dynasty do state, in fact, 
that in 1397 China invited Siam to use her influence with 
JK GE, Chao-wa (Java, ie. specifically Majapahit), to induce 
the latter to keep her vassal San-fo-chi (Sri Bhoja = Palem- 
bang) quiet, as this State had become a real enfant terrible, 
and had carried its offences against China so far as to 
murder the imperial envoys.* 

Rajapura (No. 5) is undoubtedly Jdja-puri, eulgo Raj-buri, 
in south-eastern Siim, already mentioned in the Sukhothai 
inscription of about 1300, referred to above, as then a 
dependency of that capital. At the period we are concerned 
with it was, of course, subject to Ayudhya, and probably 
still formed, as of old, a petty State ruled by vassal princes. 

Singhanagara (No. 6) cannot be Singapore (see No. 14) ; 
nor, I should think, a town on the Campa coast appearing as 
SiiAapure in the Sanskrit inseriptions of that country at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Iam therefore inclined 
to identify it with SinAa-puri, spelt at times Singa-pwri (for 


| Journal dAsiatigne, cis . 225 of and “Le Cambx 
Paris, 14M, pp. 640 and 72 ge ee 
be fw ds nce wring the above, confuted it i 
aft such rieadldare|a on are-in print, and flee cece 
eres GC actee gen ats moeting of ne Siam Society, 
acd A ng raat da 7imer of March Ind for 
ber o ourna! the 
eff oe of Siam Society for 
ape ypiaatr er ‘' Miscollanoous Fa rela China." 
series, vol. i, London, 1887, pp. 194, 195, pidhrarmn Behan = 








Sriga-puri),! known to us from a Siimese law of the period 
(the Kafe Mandirapdis) as being one of the provinces, or 


vassal principalities, given In appanage to sons of the 
Ayudhya sovereigns. The site of old Simmha-puri is still 
marked by ruins in about lat. 14° 3’ N. and long. 100° 17" E., 
near the western bank of a branch of the river Mée-Nam now 
almost silted up. 

Syangka (No. 1) is one of the most puzzling toponyms of 
the list under examination. After due consideration of the 
five or six names of important places on the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula at the period, that might Iny claim to identification 
with it, I have come to the conclusion that the most eligible 
18 Sankhaburt (Sarga-puri),? a sister town of the preceding 
one (No, 6), and like it given in appanage to princes of the 
Ayudhya royal family. On or soon after 1403 the then 
Teigning sovereign bestowed it, us the annals inform us, 
upon his second son Chau Yi, who in about 1415-16 fell in 
single combat on elephants with his elder brother, the prince 
of Sup‘han (Surarna-puri), The ruins of Saikhaburi are 
still extant at about fourteen miles further up-stream from 
her sister town of Simha-puri (No. 6). 

Philip Baldeus mentions, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a seaport of Sencaza, on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula ;* but as his work is chiefly an ‘armchair’ 


' So (Sisigeperi) in the Kata Maniirspila, and in the law on the status of 
proriocial sertoen:of civel 14542 aa awes of Siim, vol. i, p. 93, and vol. i, 
p. 208 (Sidmese ef), 


4 Tt is met of times in old records with the Swantiaburi (Srarga-purd), 
* in spelling rgit= pari) 





® See Anderson's * Boelish Intercourse with Sinm,"" p. 41, according to whieh 
Haldweus pean “hetwint 7: (Tenasserim } mal Feces (Quedah), towards 
Afalarea, the harbours af Seomtca, and Jerach, opposite to 
Achem,"" Tie ontar t elear Baldaeus of blame, it would be neciary to detnonatrute 
that Pereck ys misprint, or dapeus calami, for Perlis, in which case Seneca 
wok! have to be looked for between Porlis and Trang. There is o little stream 
named Aaeka pre gts Kacha) debonebiag on that tract of const through the 
— a - tat.j. This may have of ol) borne the name Seagn 
ache, of w ) Sungi- kucha, Sineaza, W would be posible contractions. In 
piurrg there is left but the Keeane River below Maloces ond ienmesdintely 
abuve the Muar, whieh appears in old European sccounts ax the (Fez, Jyga, 
Areeant, ond Arisarent (Dutch), Cacie (Portuguese), etc. Nieuhof? wae 


wrong fn thinking it to be the Muar, and Dennys in not rectifying that blunder 
Descriptive Dietionary of British Malaya," a 1804, p. 208, 
But whichover of the two here proposed be the correct location of Secaza, this 
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compilation from the writings of his predecessors, where no 
such name occurs, the term in question is very probably 
a slp for either Langkawi, Sungei Gaza (Kesang River), 
or the like. At all events, as he enumerates it between 
Tanangar (Trang) and Perach (Pérak), which latter he 
wrongly places before Kedah in coming from the north, 
it must on this account alone be discarded, for most of the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula (Kedah included) was, 
as we shall see directly, claimed as a dependency by the 
Majapahit rulers. 

The only place on the Malay Peninsula which might 
aspire to identification with Syangka is Sonyk/d or Sunyksla 
(Singora); but I cannot help excluding it on account of the 
too marked difference in spelling between the two names. 
Swankhalék (Svarga-loka), Swdakha-buri (Svatiga-puri), and 
Nakhon Swan (Nagara Svarga, Svarga-nagara), in Central 
Siam, though bearing similar names, must be discarded us 
forming at the period part of the last nucleus of the 
Sukhothai State then in course of absorption by the new 
power that had sprung up at Ayudhya, Owing to the war 
thit raged between the two rival States during the second 
half of the fourteenth century, the cities ubove referred to 
were, as 4 matter of course, cut off from direct communication 
with countries beyond the sen: hence all possibility of an 
intercourse with Java at the time being must be excluded, 
while for an earlier period it can with the greatest difficulty 
be admitted, since it was only through its expansion by the 
conquest of the neighbouring islands that Majapahit came 
into contact with the nations on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
and thut event appears not to have taken place until a.p, 1977 
or thereabouts. 

Marutma (No. 4). The original is apparently corrupt 
here; for it should read either Muttama or Martaiia 
(Muh-t'm6h) = Martaban ; or Mri, Marit, Mrittika — Mergui. 
The chances appear to be in favour of Martaban, though 
since 1354 a rebel province of the Pegu kingdom that had 
just had its first nucleus there; for when Martaban wns 
finally reduced by the warlike Peguan king Siharaja in 1388, 
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its governor, Brah Tabah, fled by sea with his two brothers, 
the governors of Maulmain and Nagar P*hén, to the Malay 
Straits,' mayhup those very ones who acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Mijapahit. It seems, therefore, that we should 
read Martma or Martuma, Mariama, instead of Marutma. 

In concluding these brief remarks on the States with 
which Miajapahit had established friendly relations, we 
cannot help drawing attention to the significant fact that 
no less than five ore mentioned in Siam, of which three 
(to wit: Syangka, Rajapura, and Singhanagara) were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ayudhya (Ayodhyapura).* 
We must infer that a fairly active intercourse doubtless 
existed at the time between Sifim and Java, although we 
should remember that the author of the Nagarakretagama 
has by no means refrained from availing himself of the 
license granted by common consent to poets in order to 
insert a good many toponyms through mere hearsay. It is 
surprising, in fact, that side by side with the names of the 
above States those of Sup‘han and Lawé (Lara-purl), which 
ranked then as second and third in importance respectively, 
immediately after the suzerain one of Ayudhya, should not 
appear. However, if is perhaps wise to withhold eriticism 
on this point until the full topographic list of the Nagara- 
kretagama lies before us. 

The sume reservation cannot, on the other hand, be made 
with regard to the dependencies claimed on the Malay 
Peninsula for his empire by the imaginative Prapaica; for 
all that territory then belonged unquestionably to Siam, and 





' So the annals of Pegu, Siam. tranal., p. 203. 

= In locating these States in Siam, I am of course aware of the expience of 
several similarly named cities in India, og. dyoghyd = Oude, still alluded to us 
Ayuijha in ubout ap. 1052 in Mabdvariesa, ch. 56; Sthapura of both Dipavames 
om! Mahavarnsa ; ae uni = Rajourl of the el evinptt (vi, G17, ap. L1LLS); 
Raipur in the Centr ravines, and so forth. Hut it will be evident to everyone 
that, tyler Baar to the great distance and Lig tbes the non-existence of some 
af such ef ah thu parted a are concerned with, they are entirely out of question. 
Invasions of Malays (called Javatw in the Sidholese chronicles) occurred, it is 
true, on the coasts of Ceylon and Southern Indio in 1251 (ef. Mahavamaa, ch. $4) 
and earlier; but these frechooters came, I think, from Sumatra, and as the 


range of their exploits did not extend beyond the Coromandel const, it is unlikely 
that relations could be established by them with the States further to the north. 
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continued to do so until the advent of the Portuguese at 
Malacca. Although adventurers from India, and still more 
frequently from Sumatra or from the neighbouring archi- 
pelago, succeeded in founding settlements on various points 
of its coasts, their interference was always resented by Siam, 
who invariably either drove them out or compelled them to 
acknowledge her supremacy. From as early as 1279-80 we 
hear of the famous Sukhithai king Riang (the second of 
that nickname) starting himself at the head of an expedition 
to repel one of such invasions of his southern provinces on 
the Malay Peninsula.! Shortly after that the adventurers 
who settled on the island of Singapore, founding there the 
settlement of that name, and on the shores of the Old 
Strait, causing the whole southernmost portion of the Malay 
Peninsula, known as the Malaya or Malayu country (‘Tanah 
Malayu), to rebel, were duly dealt with; and towards 1295 
the State of Mu-/i-yii-érh, fie (2 = 64 (Malayur), as the 
historians of the Yiian dynasty term it, had to renew the 
acknowledgment of its allegiance to Sukhathaj.2 But the 
encroachments from Sumatra’s side, upon the southern coasts 
of the Malay Peninsula, continued from time to time: and 
it doubtless was in order to punish some raid perpetrated by 
the newly-founded petty State of Pasei, that in or about 
1320 the king of Sifm despatched a naval expedition to 
seize its ruler Maliku'l- Zaher and bring him to Siam, 
where he was kept a prisoner for twenty years.) This is the 
same jolly old fellow who, after having been duly released 


' Annals of Pegu, Siam. tranal, pee Rajadhiraj ""), p- 10. 

* It without saying that this is the State of Mfe-/ -ya-trh, which 
Binal have placed on the territory of Palembang, east const of Sumatra ; 
as well as the hitherto vainly sought for Malinr © Molarir of Maroo Poly. 
T cannot co here into the Jong discussion that the subject would entail, expecially 
ad T have fully made it elsew ‘in a work now being passed through’ the 3 
Suffice to point out, aa some of my witnesses, the river Malus (Sungei Meal, yu), 
northern shore of the Old Singapore Strait, : Kehatte. 


| “ Sejarah Mala Bt Leyden's transl... p. 13} and Marr ‘s “His \ abe 
Rais de Pasey,? Paris, 1874, pp. 48-50, whieh, however, tikes a eimai 
view of the matter, Tory 
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from Siam, was Ibn Batiita’s host both in 1345 and 1346. 
Such does not appear, however, to have been the only 
instance m which Siam made the northern coast of Sumatra 
feel her strong hand, for even as late as 1406, when Ayudhya 
had long been the Siamese capital, Su-méu-fa-/a (Samudra) 
still had grievances to air ugainst her before the Chinese 
‘Court. | 
But to return to the Malay Peninsula. The “Kata 
Mandirapila” informs us that on the southern part of it, 
jong Tanah (afterwards named J ohor), Walid (Malacca), 
and Maldyi, among others, were States tributary to Ayudhya 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. Here we 
again meet with our old acquaintance Maldyu, alias Maldyur, 
Maliur, or Malacir, on the northern shore of the Old 
Singapore Strait, which, duly brought to book by Sukhothai 
m 1295, had continued te be kept obedient, and when 
the balance of power became transferred to Ayudhya, 
acknowledged, or was compelled to acknowledge, its new 
masters. It merged, later on, into the kingdom of Johore, 
therefore also known to the early Portuguese writers us the 
kingdom of Mailiio. 
The statements of the “ Kata Mandirapiila’’ are confirmed 
as regards Malacca, I may point out, by all Chinese accounts 
of the period, which declare that the country, even before the 
foundation of the emporium just referred to, belonged to 
Siam, to which its chiefs “had to pay a tribute of 40 taels 
of gold, and if they failed to do this they were attacked for 
it”? The 40 taels of gold referred to here were, of course, 
‘offered in the shape of the usual ‘ golden trees’ of tribute, 
as is yet the custom to this day for the States on the Malay 
Peninsula still owing their allegiance to the Siamese Crown. 
Further, as regards Pahang we find, again from Chinese 
sources, that towards 1406 some Champa ships having drifted 
there, the Siamese had detained and molested them, evidently 


ty Sy, isa ot i Sanguinetti's ** Voyages d'Ibn Batontoh,” t, iv, Paris, 1958, 


* Groeneveldt, in  Miscellancous Papers relating to Indo-China," Ind series, 
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because of their being part of a mission then despatched by 
Champa to Hei-wén-ta-na (Samudra).! 

It would be outside the scope of the present paper to carry 
on the inquiry to a later period. The above résume will 
suffice to give a clear idea of the political situation on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula at the time we are 
concerned with, and to throw a few sidelights from some 
sources hitherto not put under contribution, on a subject 
of considerable importance. 

If it is possible, nay, fairly probable, that from the end of 
the seventh to the end of the twelfth century the southern half 
or 80 Of the Malay Peninsula, with the neighbouring islands, 
were part of the empire having then its centre at Sri-Bhoja 
or Palembang on the eastern coast of Sumatra, as evidenced 
by the writings of I-tsing and Chao Ju-kua respectively, the 
same cannot hold good, as we have seen, for the centuries 
following. Hence, it would not be sufficient even to admit 
that the alleged conquest of those territories by Majapahit 
in A.D. 1377 or thereabouts wus merely an ephemeral one. 
[t is necessary to ascribe to that exploit a far more restricted 
range, limited simply to a few islets and sundry tracts on 
the southernmost borders of the Malay Peninsula. If some 
chiefs of the petty States in that neighbourhood considered 
it a good policy for themselves to coquet with Majapahit, 
as with China and other powers then to the fore in the 
Archipelago, making u semblance of acknowledging its 
suzerainty, that was merely one of the preparatory rehearsals 
to the gume of playing off one State ugainst another in 
which they became so admirably proficient in after times. 
But of real subjection to the insular empire there had 
been none, 

The Pasei chronicle, it should be pointed out, in its list of 
countries on or about the Malay Peninsula conquered by 
Majapahit at the period in question, merely enumerates. 
Ujong Tanah, Pulp Tinggi, Pemangilan, and Tyiman,? which 

' Ch China Review, vol, xxiii, pP- 256; and Asiatic Quarterly Review for 


January, 1900, p. 135, where 1436 is doubtless A misprint for 1406. 
? CL Marre, op. cit., p. 97. 
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correspond to the later kingdom of Johore with its adjacent 
islands of Tinggi, Pemangil, and Tyiiman. This statement 
quite suffices to exclude « priori Tringgano (No. 10), Pahang 
(No. 11), and Kalanten (= Kalantan, No. 12) from the 
number of the conquests ascribed to Majapahit in the Nagara- 
kretagama, while confirming our preceding arguments that 
the sway of that empire was scarcely enforced, except 
ephemerally, beyond the very southern borders of the Malay 
Peninsula and neighbouring islands (including at most the 
above-named, with the addition of those of Singapore and 
of the Rhio-Lingga archipelago). 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may now proceed to 
examine the two last toponyms in our list, still awaiting 
identification. 

Lengka-suka (No. 13). I have not the slightest doubt 
that this is Laugka-swka, the name of the earliest royal 
residence and capital of Kedah according to the chronicle of 
that State, the “ Marong Mahavarnsa,” translated by Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Low in the Journal of the Indian 
4Arehipelago, vol. iii. Its site was, to the writer's belief, 
near the present village of Kiiboh Balei, some four or five 
miles eastwards of Kedah Peak. The territory was then an 
island termed Palo Srai, which was just on the point of 
becoming attached to the mainland. The term survives 
in 4 more correct form in the name of Kedah Peak, known 
to this day as Ganong Jerai. But this is merely the Malay, 
as Srai is the Sifimese, corruption of Chrai (Crat), the 
Moi-Khmér word for the banyan-tree.! 

It will readily be seen that our identification of Lengka-suka 
with the original capital of Kedah is of some importance for 
the determination of the hitherto unknown date of the 
foundation of that State. For, according to the chronicle 
above referred to, it was only under the reign of Raja 
Bodhisat, the son of the founder, that the name of the 
country (Cirai, Jerai, or Srai) was changed into Kiddali, 





_| Now romonaced ebrii by, the Ehmérs, and sede 8 we, by the Maza. 
Kedah is down to the present day called Srai (Msang Srai); officially, Saieduri 
(Srai-puri) by the Siamese. se 
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now more usually spelled co, Kedah =‘ curral,’ or elephant 
stockade (Hind. Khedd), presumably upon the introduction 
into the country of Islimism India. This event, 
however, is said in the annals of Achin not to have taken 
place until a.n, 1501. 

Again, always according to the same chronicle, it was 
Raja Sri Mahavatnsa, the youngest son and successor of 
Raja Bodhisat, who left the old capital Langkasuka and 
built a new one further south at Srokam. 

Now, the “ Nagarakretigama ” proves the existence of 
Tangkasuka as capital of the State in about AD, 1380; 
while a Chinese map of about 1399-1400, reproduced by 
Phillips from the “ Wu-pei-pi-shu,” marks Kedah, or at any 
rate its river (the Sungei Merbuk or Merbau), in the form of 
G Sf FE, Chita Chiang (Kit-ta Kiang)" Tt seems, then, 
legitimate to infer that the change of the name of the State 
into Kiddah or Kedah must have taken place immediately 
after 1380; whereas the transference of the capital from 
Langkasuka to Srokam may be put down roughly at 1400, 
and the foundation of the State at the very earliest to 1500, 
This, naturally, always provided, and the more so as repards 
the last inference, that the Kedah chronicle is correct, and 
has integrally recorded the series of its early rulers. As we 
shall see, such a view is not entirely beyond objection. 

In fact, M. Pelliot, a young and promising Sinologist, in 
au learned and bulky, though not very conclusive monograph, 
recently published on the subject of a number of place-names 
mentioned by Chinese writers in Further India,? connects the 
Lengka-suka of the Nagarakretigama” with the F. 
Ling-ya-ssi, of Chau Ju-kua (cired 1200-1240), the correet 
form of which, he Says, 18 ie + I io, Ling-ya-asti-ka. On 
the authority of Professors Hirth* and Schlegel,* who both 
read it Ling-ya-sz, I had some time ago felt inclined to 
identify it with cither Tanjung Rengya, the north point of 


| See Jonrnal of the China Branch f.A.8., vol. xxi, mup, and p, 38, No. 7. 
* Bulletin de i" Boole Francaise d'Extrime Onent, t. iv, pp, 328, 345, ete. 

* Journal R.4.§., 1896, p, 478, 

* Poung-Fae, 1901, p. 149. 
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iri River, east coast of Sumatra, the 
Langkasa ?) River further up that coast, 
or a oa on the south-western shore of the | Malay Peninsula 
above Port Dickson. But M. Pelliot, while not attempting 
to locate it, assures us that Ling-ya-ss appears twice in 
Chao Ju-kua’s work under the more complete form DLing-ya- 
seti-ka, whence its very probable identity with the ZLengka- 
ska of the “‘ Nagarakretigama’ and, it should be added 
aiter our location of the latter, with Kedah. 
Chao Ju-kua enumerates Ling-ya-sz or DLing-ya-ssa-ha 
among the vassal States of San-/fo-ch'i (Palembang), in cired 
1200, but this may refer to an older period; and names as 
its neighbours F-/o-an, {& 42, and Tan-ma-ling, Ht ME Ap, 
with which, he adds, there was communication both by land 
and sea. He furthermore gives us the sailing distances from 
Tan-ma-ling to Chéu-iah (Kamboja), and from F%-Jo-an to 
San-fo-cht (Palembang), as follows :-— 
1. Chén-lah to Tan-mia-ling, 10 days; 
2, Tan-ma-ling to Ling-ya-s or Ling-ya-assi-ke, 6 days 
(distance by land not stated) ; 

3. Ling-ya-sz or Ling-ya-ssi-ka to Fo-lo-an, 4 days 
(distance by land not stated) ; 

4, Fo-lo-an to San-fo-chi, 4 days. 


entrance to the J In 








Then he mentions as neighbours of Fo-/o-an the three 
States of -— 


1. Téng-ya-néng, & 3F (B: 
2. Péng-féng, 2 BW: 
3, Chia-chi-lan-tan or Ka-ki-lan-tan, in OW Ft. 


I have before this come to two possible solutions of this 
intricate geographical puzzle, answering to the double 
alternative which arises according to whether we place the 
intercommunicating States of Tan-ma-ling, Ling-ya-ss (or 
Ling-ya-set-ka), and Fo-lo-an (with ita three neighbours 
on the same strip of territory, or separated by the sea, as 


| Poung-Fao, 1901, pp. 125-134; and 1895 (vol. ix), pp. 402-406. 
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the case may be) on Sumatra or on the Malay Peninsula. 
For the sake of brevity I shall merely confine myself here 
to the results I have reached on the basis of the second 
alternative, and on the new hypothesis that Ling-ya-ss is 
not Langat but Ling-ya-ssi-ka = Langkasuka, ie. the original 
capital of Kedah. They may be tabulated as follows :— 


1, Tan-ma-ling = Temiling or Tembeling, the name of 
a cape and a hill near the mouth of the Kwantan River, 
Pahang, on the east coust of the Malay Peninsula. 
Probably it is the old designation borne by the present 
Kwantan district, and should not be confounded with 
Tembeling or Tembelang, the name of an inland 
district on one of the tributaries of the Pahang 
River. M. Pelliot has just fallen into this error 
(p. 328, n. 6). 

2. Ling-ya-sei-ka= Langkasuka= original capital of Kedah 
near Kedah Peak (Ganong Jerai), on the west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

3. Fo-fo-an = Beranang on the Langat River, west coast 
of Malay Peninsula. Though this district lies rather 
inland, it may have of old stretched down to the 
coast towards the mouth of the Langat River. At all 
events, it is a remarkable fact that the Chinese settled 
there, and now write its name 32 Mf 38, Fu-fu-ngan. 


The distances suit tolerably well in so far as those given in 
(Chinese itimeraries go, and there is overland communication 
between the three districts. Remembering furthermore the 
leisurely manner in which Chinese authors have compiled 
their accounts of foreign countries, it is not necessary to 
assume that the three neighbours of Fo-/o-an must be 
situated on the Malay Peninsula, should this State eventually 
prove to have stood there. M. Pelliot says Ha-hi-len-tan 
is a faulty spelling for Ki-/an-tan = Kelantan, and we may 
admit that. But when we come to Téng-ya-néng and Péng- 
féng, which he would fain have us believe are, respectively, 
Trengganu and Pahang, we feel somewhat sceptical. For 









Téng-ya-néng looks more like Trieng-gading, on the 
north coast of Sumatra, a little to the west of Samalangan, 
and Péng-féng may represent some other place-name in that 
neighbourhood, where is also a Berian or Bariian, which 
may claim historical descent from Fo-/o-an. So likewise may 
the ruins of Kota Beniwang on the Rokan River, and 
Belawan (river and cape), near Deli, on the east coast of 
Sumatra.! It will thus be seen that, owing to the abundance 
of toponyms similar to the above, both on Sumatra and 
the southern half of the Malay Peninsula, the question 
becomes a very intricate one; and although the solution we 
have proposed above seems, and not very improbably is, 
correct enough, it may yet have to undergo substantial 
modifications ere it can be accepted us definite. Should 
we adopt it in its present form, we must put back the 
date for the foundation of Langkasuka to at least the end 
of the twelfth century, and interpolate another half-dozen 
reigns of unknown petty rulers between that date and the 
advent of Raja Bodhisat, under whom the country changed 
its old name into Middah or Kedah. 

M. Pelliot suggests that we may have an allusion to this 
name in the 7 ft, Ai-t‘o, country mentioned by Chao 
Ju-kua early in the thirteenth century, among the eighteen 
States tributary to Ptiaw (Lower Burma); but this, 1t may 
now be seen, is next to impossible He does not, however, 


' As regards Tun-wa-ling, there is o river Tambilang on tho east coast of 
Sumutra in 2°S. lat. From the position described for Fo-lo-n in relation to 
neighbouring countries (Towny- Poo, ix, p. 404), it would appear that Beraan, 
on the north coast of Sumatra, is the most likely place, and the «ailing distance 
from it to San-fo-eh'i mny be merely meant to the northern barders of this Sinte, 

* Equally imposible is the rapprochement made by both M. Pelliot amd 
M. Huber, in the same number of the Bulletin (pp. 407 und 475), of Ling-y- 
aii-ka with Loang-ya- Asin, leg a f=. In the sfriatic Quarterly Review 
for January, 1901, pp. 157, 158, 1 have conclusively shown that the lutter stood 
on the east coaxt of the Malay Peninsula and on the ternitory of the present 
C'‘hump‘hin (about 10° 30° N, lnt.), where the name survives to this day in the 
two islets of Long kochtw, nearly in front of C‘hump'hin Bay. These, I bave 
now no doubt, are the very ‘mountains’ ( []]) of Lany-ye-Aeiw sighted in 
a.m. 607 by the Chinese embassy to CA‘ih-t'n (= Sukda, Sukhada, later on 
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stop short here, for the 4% fit, Chir-t'o (tit-t'o = Kadi ?),. 
State referred to in analogous circumstances by the same 
author, causes his thoughts to again fly to Kedah (p. 352). 
So does I-tsing’s seaport of $% ZE, Chie-ch'a (KYVt-ch‘a or 
Ka-eh‘a); and why not? the port of w #2, Ko-lo, of Trang 
history; the Kalah of the early Arab navigutors; and so forth. 
In all this, however, M. Pelliot but follows his predecessors, 
to whom we owe the almost hopelessly muddled state of the 
historical geography of Further India in the ‘light’ of Chinese 
and Arab sources. With no other name beginning with 
K or Q printed on the Malay Peninsula in their Hand 
Atlases except Kedah or Quedah, what could be done but 
identify with this place every toponym beginning with the 
same initials met with in the time-worn texts? Thus 
Kedah grew to become, under the fostering hatching of 
the K, alias Q, theory, a sort of hub of the universe—of the 
Far East at any rate. Asa matter of fact, there is absolutely 
no shadow of proof that this name ever came into existence 
before the end of the fourteenth century ; and the evidence 
we have adduced conclusively shows, on the other hand, 
that, prior to that period, the country as well as its capital 
were known by quite different names, Nowadays the 
name Medah is spelled GF #7, Ki-ta, Kit-ta, by the Chinese 
living in the Straits.! 

Tumasik (No. 14). This toponym, which hus, according 
to M, Pelliot (p. 345, n. 4), puzzled three well - known 
Oriental scholars, presents no difficulty whatever, Tt is, 
with but trifling variation, the old name of Singapore 
Island, Tamasak, os testified to by the “Sejarah Malayu.’’? 
Several years ago I identified it with those of the Tamus, 
or Tamarus, Promontorium of Strabo and Pomponius Mela = 


Sukhodayn, in Central Siém); while C4 phon harbour and district is I-tsing’s 
Be it 3K, Long-fs-hai, os well an the i UF {if , Long-ya-Asin of Liang 
history. Tt is amusing to see Sinologists go on suggesting imaginary locations 
for place-names which have already been identified with absolute certainty and 
shown to correspond to actualy existing places, 

| Journal Str. Br. R.4.8,, No. 42, p. 200, 

* Cf. Leyden's *' Malay Annals," London, 1821, pp, 49-44. 
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with the Be-Tamah, 405) (Bi-Twma, ie. Tuma River), 
seaport of the Arab navigators in the ninth century, and 
with the #% Ei g%, Tun-ma-Asi or T’am-ma-sek Hill, marked 
on the Chinese map of eired 1399-1400 published by Phillips, 
and already referred to above.”! This hill, I may add, 
is Bukit Timah, aa oS gs (=‘Tin Hill’), the most 
conspicuous elevation (530 feet, and G67 to tops of trees) 
on Singapore Island, as is, apart from other indications, 
shown from the fact of the character $%, Asi, which means 
“tin,” being employed in the above quoted transcript. 
There seems thus to be no doubt that the original name 
of the island, which I assume to have been derived from 
the Mofi t'méi (=‘rock’), owing to the Singapore River 
being formerly noted for a large rock standing at its 
entrance, which might have caused it to be called Bi-T'mdh, 
Le. ‘River of the Rock’ (whence Be-Timah?), must have 


_ | Bee Journal R. Asiatic Society for July, 1897, table x, at foot and on the 
right-hand side. There I suggested the Tong -si-tiok of the Chinese os 
a probable equivalent, relying on Groeneveldt, who (op. cit., pp. 258-9) 
eonkined it with Singapore Island. But when I began to feel out the way 
for myself, I at once recognized Tumasak in the Tan-ma-Asi above referred to, 
and corrected the mistake in a pew monograph still in the pres, M. Pelliot, who, 
Tam glad notice, proceeds far more cautiously and with more critical acumen 
! predecessors in his new inquiries on these subjects, recently suggested, in 
his turn (op. cit., p. 345, n. 4), the probable identity of the Tumas& of the 
oe aearakretagama'’ with the Zhn-ma-Asi of the Chinese map published by 
Phillips, from which lntter he arguod its location to be about the site of the 
pier Johore, He may now see, however, that it is more precise! singapore 
Island, the hill represented on that map being unquestionably Bakit Timah. 
The Old Singapore Strait is not shown there, aa acarcely any longer used by 

junks at that time. It appears that the Chinese discovered the new 
Passage of or about the end of the fifteenth century, and therefore at least two 
centuries before the Hispano-Portuguese. The new channel is, in fact, duly 
marked in the map in question, the date assigned to which by Phillips I see no 


reason to dispute, 
rock is also called ¢md or thd; but we cannot explain the 


F 


j 


? In Khmér a 
ume by the Khmér lan except by admitting a form Ba-7*md, meaning 
‘excellent rock,’ ‘ oe gn ol which say haa tbee ih nme applied to the 
great mass of unhewn coarse red silicious sandstone above alluded to. [ do not 
positively assert that Fi-TAmiA was the name of Singapore River, or, for that 
matter, of the Kallang or Rochor streams flo ing close by. Tt is & more 
conjecture, though, as may he sewn, not altorether unded. I do not, in fact, 
say that Bi-Tkmdéh cannot have been used as the name of the Old Strait: for 
fi in Moi is a rather elastic term, it | ing used to denote, besides a | river, 
an arm of the mp7 od the sem itself (termed Si-c‘Andi = great river), The 
Khmér name D* is seems: also pos. of Padang may 
huve been derived (do those who talk about Panggang tribes in those parta know 
this), though the reverse may, after all, be the case. But I do not think that 
LAs. LOO, ad 


d 
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been Sanskritized by the early Indian navigators into Tamara 
(=‘Tin’). For, while we may easily enough account for 
the forms Twa, Tama, Tamu, Timah, as corruptions of the 
former, we cannot explain a good many others except by 
admitting an original base Tamara. We have, in fact, 
besides the Tamarus Promontorium alluded to above,’ Tumerau 


samnd is the prototype of either Twa or Tamera. Many toponyms on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, and even on North Sumatra, are unmistakably 
Mafi-derived ; hence my conjectural etymology for Be-Tiimah = Bi-Tmdh. 
This is further supported by the fact that the ancient pronunciation of Bi seems 
to have been A, for Ptolemy spells with By all the toponyms on the weat coast 
of the Malay Peninsula of which the Min Ji forms the initia! syllable; even 

y the sound of 7 in Hi somewhat inclines towards a closed 7. It is not 
fmineababas that the old By or Bé stil) survives in the Straits coche ne getarin 
itanta stoc Shs iuayhen eooitad:kecm We learn “oaker’ 400 poke 
‘rivulet "), which occurs in several toponyms, e.g. Palo Way, ete. 


: Or Tamarum, see Strabo, lib, 3,7 . Itisthe Promontorium Sanara of the 
cing hpi of the fourteenth cen in Hereford Cathedral, which bears ot this 
He eter: ““Todia qu: finem facit.” Santarem has noticed (** Banani 
eur Lag enor la Cosmorraphie,* ete., t. i, p. 344) thot the change in 
homenelature rea Tama, Tewint, of Tomarnm into Samara took place et 
I iat cibnestinn is ie 
i) conn an it is interesting to observe that, according to the Chinese 
uonals of the Linng dynasty, de tho first quarter of the third century a. 
Fu-nan (Kamboja) conquered a number of places on and about the southern part 
of the Malay Peninsula. Among euch were: 


(1) Gk a, Ko-ying, which I inke to be Arien in Pérak, nowadays denoted 
the Chinese in the Straits os 7) {@, Kaw-yen or No-yin (seo Journal 
Str, Br. R.A.8., No. 42, p. 187); and 


(3) A Je, i. ie, or ri , Tien-we or Thn-awm, o State situated 
at over 3,000 fi (ered 600-600 miles) from the southern borders of Fu-nan, 
and which therefore Sinologista have identified with Tenaswrim! If not 
in name connected with Tamet or Tumank, this State, the territory of which 
is said to be only 1,000 (say, 180-200 miles) in extent, and to project in 
a corviform direction into the sea, eannot have been far from if on the Malay 
penineula. The chief city ix said to have stood at 10 fi (about two miles) from 
the sea, and to have been o great emporium—a gathering -place, in fact, for 
traders irom east and wet, just ae Singapore is deserted afterwards by De Barros. 
The name recalls the Malay term Jhisun, meaning an ‘orehar!," but also 
eee air fhe “coantey ta Gitinguishell from the town, and is common 

several places on ening des being certain 
tribes in North Borneo calling thichintien Kadasan, ei copies 

ak tebe Epaeile Oak Ca meas Teen Cot 
it is not altoget! ble that the nome Timera (= ‘tin') af Singapore 
Island was change | Stand, the corresponding Khmir wont whence the 
Sener of Enns ergs ws afer dre hs fitth century or 
earlier). Of course, this the change, if it ever occurred, 
did pot Inst a lot Lge espe Reg Arab navigators of the ninth century 
state at a But among our geographers the variant Samara 
would Y soud wearer and Yo this circumstunes ix perhaye dua the fest 
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asa name to this day of the Old Strait (sometimes corrupted 
into Tehran), and of a stream debouching in the same from 
the mainland on the north. There is furthermore a Negritic 
tribe named Tumior, dwelling at present far up the peninsula 
about the Pahang and Kelantan borders, which may have 
originally occupied Singapore Island, and been driven many 
centuries ago, as more recently the Kallang and Selitar 
tribes, thence to the mainland. Is it possible that the 
Tumiors got their name from Singapore Island, or else have 
we to assume that this was named after them, always 
supposing a connection to have existed between the two ? 
I should think the former alternative the more probable, in 
view of the fact that most tribes on the Malay Peninsula 
derived their present designations from the names of the 
places, generally streams, on which they were originally 
settled. At all events, it seems to me more easy to admit 
the derivation of the terms Tuma, Tama, Timah, Tumerao, 
ete., from an original base J*mdéA, or something to that 





that Mareo Polo, when zeprerise. the petty State of Semedra on the north 
coast of Sumatra, spells the name Samara, 

The Sanskrit inseription on the Ban Thit (Dhato) stele ous ‘Busene (Campasak, 
Upper Kamboja), orected by the warlike king Siryavarman IT [a.p. 1112-1152 
ig and published by Vrofessor Kern (Annales de I'Eztréme Orient, t. iii, 

Fata mentions a expedition undertaken by that famous potentate to the 
Dacor bse ag and Cas ." Deipatdmre-désa, by which "he eclipsed the 
Righava (a inf a! 


So" gant praydya Te aarr 
Raghuti payanian laghayaneakdra" (7, 35). 


Professor Kern thinks the island of Ceylon is meant, which in not altogeth 
the fat th view of the allusion to Rama's exploit in the above lines, and 
that a fow years afterwards (eired 1170-80) the Ceylon king ares 
pat ent A Princes oe a gilt (or tribute?) to the ruler. ct Kambojs,.the soa 
ager egal singe Saryavarman IT (oi. ‘* Mahivarien,"” ch. 76, v, a5 
I would point out, nevertheless, that it is not impossible that Sin 
Iidand Eel sesautin which ene flmra should be taben aa8 lepew, whether 
intentional or not, for Tamera, Singapore Island is much nearer to Kamboja 
than Ceylon, and has doubtless been at some time or other under Kambojan away; 
whereas, in respect to Ceylon, no such expedition ia recorded in local chronicles, 
and no such name ne dmra, the nearest ope to it being Timra-perni or 
shure tent Degree the term iy patetpe, ppb 5 CA8: DOOD. Oe that 
island, to mean pmiamhaat Isle" (or eee y mentions, by the way, 
I bl agra ri re vsadom that Dvripatimra-diia of 
am, not wh e im Li 
sn Suacrition stove qiedeeh. after all, amen he e‘Adng (' Elephant plains"), 
ie pono , Which, hesides being the traditional land of elephants, is also 
copper 


a 


effect, through its Sanskritized form Tamara, than to aocept 
both this latter and Timah as the original designations 
applied to the island, for no tin ore has ever been known 
to exist either on it or on the mainland im its neighbourhood. 
The variant Tebraw, although somewhat resembling Trapu 
and Tipu, the Sanskrit and Pali names for tin that have 
drifted into Siamese under the form Dibuk, can more easily 
be traced, it will be seen, to Twmerau and Tamara. And 
when one compares for a moment the spelling “s,) (Timah), 
employed by Abu Zaid in his relation, with the Malay +. 
(Timah) occurring in the name of Bikit Timah, he can 
readily understand how easily the transformation may have 
taken place, whether in writing upon the introduction of 
Islamism into the island, or, what is yet more probable, 
in speech long before that. 

At all events, the forms Yama and Tuma must have 
survived until the fourteenth century, as evidenced by 
the Tumasak of the “Sejarah Malaiyu,” the Tumasik of the 
“ Nagarakretagama,” and still more conclusively by the 
Chinese map above referred to, which bears Tan-ma-hsi 
(Tamasik) marked on the very hill of Bukit Timah. The 
mixed character of this transcript—doubtless « combination 
of the old designation Tama with the new one Tima/i 
(represented by Asi or sik =‘ tin’), with the view of 
reproducing the then current designation Tamasak or 
Tumasik—well demonstrates how either of the forms Tamw 
and Timah was then also in use.t 

I cannot say as regards the variant Tamasak—which may 
have originated not much earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and must in any case be far later m date than Tama and 
Tamara (for the Arab navigators in the ninth century still 





‘The “ Tong-hsi-yang-k‘ao " (publ. 1618) still mentions, as M. Pelliot 
observes (op. cit., p. 345, n. 4), the Strait of Zan-ma-Asi, ie iB A Fa 
(Ton-ma-Asi Mf?n), aa being passed by junks at that time. If this information 
ia taken from old records, the Old Strait may be the one meant; but if gleaned 
from contemporary sources or accounts not earlier than the fourteenth century, 
the new passage would be intended, m which case the existence of the term 
Tamasak or Tumasik might be traceable to a yet more recent date than could be 
argued from the evidence we have examined above. 
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use the short form Yiaimah)—whether its last syllable sat 
should be taken in the sense of «aka, sraka = ‘land,’ 
‘country’ (in Khmér srok), or whether it owes its existence 
to the fact of Sekah or Sika tribes from the neighbouring 
archipelago having settled on the island side by side with 
the aboriginal Tumiors, whom they may have driven off m 
due course to the mainland. It may have been instead 
Sakais from that very mainland who came and settled on the 
island, but this seems lesa likely. I do not think anyhow 
that the suffix sak is in any way connected with the @, or Jz 
(Hai, Sik, or Sit) occurring in the present designation 
4H. & Ph, or % Ph (Asi-li, Sik-lek, or Sit-lat), apphed 
by the Chinese to Singapore Island, for this appears to be. 
simply a transcript of the Malay term Se/at=a strait of the 
sea, the Straits in general.’ 

Another question arises from the fact of Singapore Island 
being still mentioned in about 1380 and 1400, respectively, 
by the “Nagarakretagama” and the Chinese map alluded 
to above, under the old denomination of Twmasik or Tamasak ; 
while there is no notice in either as to the city of Singapore. 
The question is: Did not Singapore exist as yet at that 
period ? 

If we are to believe the “Sejarah Malayu,” it did, having 
been founded some ninety-three years before its conquest 
by the Javanese from Majapahit, which we know from 
Chinese sources to have occurred in or about 1377. Despite 
the fact that the chronicle of Pasei does not include 


1 Tt isin the Journal of the Straits Branch R.A.§., No, 42, p. 163, that I have 
noticed for the first time the use of the character J% instead of the one 
that haa so far obtained in Chinese publications. 

In his study of an itinerary through the Straits recorded by Chia Tan 
in cired a.p. 785-905, M. Pelliot (op. cit., p. 231), following Chavannes, 
takes the Strait of GY, ChiA (or Chat, Chit), mentioned therein, to be the Strait 
of Malacca; but it appears to me that either the new Singapore passage or 
the Old Strait are more likely meant, in which case we would have in a 
a pretty old prototype of the present (4, and 3@f ; if not, possibly an evidence 
as to the existence, at such an early period, of the suffix Wik or sat attached 
to the name of Singapore Island. 
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Singapore in its list of countries conquered by Majapahit, 
and that the “ Nagarakretagama”’ merely mentions, in its 
far more extensive enumeration of such conquests, Singapore 
Island under its name of Twmesit, which is at the same time, 
with but little variation, the designation appearing shortly 
afterwards on the Chinese map already referred to, I think 
we might admit on the whole the trustworthiness of the 
time-honoured tradition handed down in the “Sejarah 
Malayu” as to the existence on the island of some settlement 
—perhaps a mere hamlet—bearing the pompous classical 
name of Siia-pura' The ruins of an ancient temple— 
Buddhist or Brahmanic (mayhap Saivite) — noticed by 
Crawfurd on the hill behind the town on which now 
stands Fort Channing, argue the early presence on the 
island of immigrants from a country—whether the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, or Java—that had received Indi 
civilization; and that temple may have been the pura or 
puri that received the name of Siviha (‘lion’) and caused 
the neighbouring village to be called therefrom Siiihopura.* 
Such « designation was doubtless adopted either with a view 
to enhance the prestige of the foundation by naming it after 
an old city of India, or to perpetuate, as often occurred in 
many parts of Indo-China, the name of the founder, which 
may just have been Sinha. 

The account given in the “ Sejarah Malayu” is, of course, 
far more ornate and glowing, quite in the style that suits 
native fancy; but when shorn of its embellishments it 
presents nothing that would appear to conflict with historical 
truth. It may be summarized as follows. 


1 Or, a8 some Malay scholars would have it, the Malay namo of SinggaA-pwra, 


meaning ‘a place of call,’ from nee » Hinggah, ‘to visit,” ‘to call in.’ But 
this term is certninly not Malay: of. sisighéfata = 2 morket-place, in ‘* Questions 
of King Milinda," Sacred Books of the East, xuxv, pp. 2, 63, and xexvi, p. 279, 
n. 1. I should think, moreover, that SiviAv-pura is the really correct form of 
the toponym. The derivation given in “‘ Hobeon-Jobson"* (2nd ed., p. 839), 
from singaA + pora-pora, is inadmissible. 

? Remains of an earthen wall and other relica were also discovered, including 
an inscription in characters resembling those of ancient Jnva, on a rock since 
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Nila Uttama, the son of a chief from Palembang who 
becume afterwards the ruler of Menang-kabau State in 
Central Sumatra, came to the island of Bintang near the 
eastern entrance to the Singapore Strait, where a queen was 
reigning—probably at some village on Bintang Bay, north- 
ward of the present Rhio (Riau), on the south-western part 
of the island. This queen had some time before been visited 
by his father—when her husband was absent, having gone 
to Siam and left her to govern in his stead.’ It was 
evidently on aceount of the friendly relations thus established 
between the queen and the father of Nila Uttama that the 
latter called in at the island, his visit resulting shortly after- 
wards in his marriage with the queen's daughter. 

From Bintang, Nila Uttama went to Tanjong Bemban, 
which I have identified with Tanjung Bemban, Bumban, 
or Bombang, forming the north-eastern end of the neigh- 
bouring island of Batang. There, chasing a deer, he reached 
a rock of great height and size, which he climbed and 
obtained a view of the opposite shore (i.e. the south-eastern 
coast of Singapore Island) with its sands white as cotton. 
Inquiring what land that was, he was informed that those 
were the sands of the extensive country of Tamasat. 

Longing to visit them, Nila Uttama crossed thereto on 
his ship, and went to disport himself on a plain near the 
mouth of the river Tamasak (Singapore River). Here he 
saw a lion (!); hence he named the country Tamasak- 
Siighapura (Simha-pura), and settled there, receiving the 
title of Sri-Tribhuvana. 

If the last statement is correct, it would explain the reason 
why the foreign records alluded to above merely referred 
to Singapore, after the foundation of the settlement, as 
Tamasak or Tumasik. This was a shortened form of Tajnasak- 
Simhapura, while being at the same time the traditional 
name of the island, which would, as a matter of course, 


1 This I take to be a veiled hint to the fact thot the king of Bintang had 
‘ebbarse been taken pri to Slim, whence he appears never to have 
sen At all oven ho must havo gone to Slim in order to Merrie 25: 

¢ matters t intertes at had ‘made | 
critical 1 for bins, roe re “as 
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linger for a long while in the memory of neighbouring 
nations before these condescended to recognize the novel 
denomination Sithhapura and eventually adopt it as the 
only name of the island. 

As regards the date at which the events summarized above 
occurred, we can obtain it roughly by deducting the 93 
years believed by native chroniclers to have elapsed between 
the foundation of Singapore city and the conquest of the 
island by the armies from Majapahit,. As we positively 
know this to have taken place in or about 1377, we obtain 
1377-93 = 1284. 

Now, remembering that the Sukhothai expeditions against 
foreign invaders in the south of the Malay Peninsula began 
in 1279-80; that by 1295 the State of Malayu, corresponding 
roughly to the territory of the present Johore, had been 
reduced; and that the punitive expedition against Pasei, 
which probably included also a settlement of outstanding 
differences with Bintang, took place some time between 1300 
and 1320, we see no reason for seriously disputing the above 
date. It is apparently correct within, at the utmost, forty 
years, in the event of our deciding to place the foundation 
of the city after the Siamese expedition against Pisei. But 
it is not improbable that the settlement had been founded 
by the time matters were squared up with Maliyu on the 
neighbouring mainland, or was established shortly afterwards 
under the gis and with the connivance of that State. 

Marco Polo, who went through the Old Strait in 1292, 
does not mention Singapore; neither does Friar Odoric, who 
travelled the same way in 1317 or thereabouts. Of course, 
neither had reason to tarry at that harbour, which was 
somewhat out of the way for ships at that period. But 
both mention the island called Pentam and Paten, or Panthen Q 
respectively, as being part of the kingdom of Malaiur 
(Malayu).! Although, as I have remarked before, there 





' Frinr Odoric has Malamarmi in Ramusio ('* Navigation et Viaggi,’ vol. 
1583, fol. 247 verso), which may be com Neh os u 
similar aria lectiones in the texte of sienna Malanir, Malavir, 1 
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exists to this day a village Bentam on the mainland side 
of Singapore Strait,! it is not likely that both travellers 
mistook the coast of the Malay Peninsula for an island. 
This island of Penfam, Paten, or Pantem must therefore be 
the Be-Tiimah (Island) of the Arab navigators, the Tamasak 
Island of the Malays; and, in short, the Singapore Island 
of our day. If the commentators of Marco Polo and Friar 
Odoric have signally failed to discover this, it is not certainly 
the fault of their texts, which are tolerably clear, and, it 
is hoped, may now appear the more so, in the light of our 
explanations, to everyone.* 

Singapura, both as a city and the name of a channel 
through which all the shipping of those parts passed, is, it 
should be noted, mentioned since the second decade of the 


a Right yposite the mouth of the Sungei Selitar, on the northern shore of 


* Colonel Yule’s genius, which has elucidated so much of Marco Polo's text, 
seems to have grown dim in the course of his treatment of the Venetian traveller's 
route in the southern seas (especially for the portion comprised between the south 
borders of China and the north cosst of Sumatra, which | consider the least 
satisfactory portion of that monumental work). Nor has Cordier, who, in my 
opinion, misunderstood that part also of Friar Odorie’s itinerary, succeeded in 
throwing any further Ban Co the subject in his recent edition of Yule’s “* Marco 
Polo.” Both scholars have bean misled by De Barros’ and Valentijn's mention 
of a river Maliye in the interior of Palembang, which these writers believed 
to have been the cradle of the Malay race; as well as by those Sino 





who Ioeated I- 6 Mo-lo-yu (lyi aeconling to this author, af Af 

faye" sail from Palembang) in the y af that very stream Maeldyu in the 
interior of the country, or else in all sorta of other impossible places which have 
notumily been adopted also a the site for the Ma-fi-yi-érA of later Chinese 


_ J have neither space nor leisure to go here into Marco Polo's and Friar 
Odoric’s itineraries in the Southern Seas, and must accordingly defor the treatment 
of them to another occasion, All I can add for the present is thiss— 

1. Marco Polo's channel, where ‘there is but four paces’ depth of water," so 
that great ships, in passing it, ‘‘have to lift their rudders*’ (Yule’s “* Mareo 
Polo,” 3nd ed., vol. i, p. 280), is unmistaknbly the Ono Sivcaronn Stuart, 
There is no channel so shallow throughout all those parte except among reefs. 

_ 4 The island of Pewtam cannot be either Batang or Bitang, the latter of which 


3 7 n of ite south-western side, where is now Hidu, om where, o little 
further towards the north, was the settlement, as we have seen, at which the 
chief of the island resided in the fourteenth century. ‘There was no reason 


for Mareo Polo’s junk to take that roundabout way in order to call at such, 
doubtlessly fusignifleant plane. And the nel (ie. Rhio Strait) has far more 
at the western entrance to the Old Singapore Strait, 
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sixteenth century in D’Alboquerque’s ‘‘ Commentarios ” ; 
and shortly afterwards in De Barros’ “ Decadas.” Cingapura 
is suid to have been a celebrated settlement, to which 
“flocked together all the navigators of the Seas of India 
from West and East.” If, in 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles 
and his party, on landing upon the island, found it covered 
with primeval forest, with the exception of a single village 
of poor and predatory Malay fishermen, and that only 
formed in 1811, this is not sufficient reason for denying 
that the island had seen better days. For the same fate 
has befallen far more important places in Further India; 
and in a region where cities have been, until comparatively 
modern times, mere agglomerations of wooden (mostly 
bamboo) and thatch-covered shanties, with the exception of 
some substantial buildings devoted to worship or to princely 
residence, one cannot expect to find many remains after 
their disappearance from the scene of the world’s history. 

To sum up, the inferences that can be drawn from the 
duta discussed above are— 


(1) That the ancient name of Singapore Island was very 
probably ‘mdf, afterwards Sanskritized into Tamara. é 

(2) That both these forms can be traced as fur back as 
the dawn of the Christian Era in the name of the Tamos 
or Tamarum Promontoriuni, corresponding to the Ponta de 
Cincapura of the early Portuguese navigators.' 

(3) That the island or its river—if not the Old Strait. 
between it and the mainland—is recorded as Bé-Timah in 
the accounts of the Arab navigators of the ninth century. 

(4) That the name of the island (and of its Old Strait) 
was some time afterwards modified into Zamasak_or Tumasik, 
in which form it can be traced from the second half of the 
thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century; while it 
survives to this day im Bukit Timah, the most conspicuous. 


! Bee also ‘* Cingaporia, che & il eape ane in Pi 
(Ramusio, op. cit., vol. i, ed. ar f. recta). city, ivafetin, 1522 
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(5) That the island belonged during the thirteenth and 
following centuries to the State of Maldyu on the opposite 
mainland at first, and then to its historical continuations 
Malacea (cired 1580-1511) and Johore (1511-1819). 

(6) That under the mgis and with the connivance of the 
chiefs of Malayw and probably also the ultimate sanction 
of Siam, immigrants from Sumatra founded on the island 
the settlement of SimAapwra at some time between 1280 and 
1320; the date 1284 resulting from local traditions being 
not altogether to be rejected us incorrect. 

(7) That the settlement in question, if already existing 
in Marco Polo’s and Friar Odoric’s time (1292 and 1317 
cired), was not mentioned by them, owing no doubt to its as 
yet trifling importance, and to their having passed through 
the Old Strait somewhat out of the way of it, where their 
attention was instead attracted by the capital of the State 
of Maliyu (of which the island was a dependency at that 
period), at which both travellers called. 

(8) That nevertheless the island has been duly noticed 
and mentioned by both of them under the names, respectively, 
of Pentam and Paten (or Panthen), which appear to be 
survivals of the ancient Bé-Tiimeah. 


These are, in brief, the considerations suggested to me by 
the few toponyms examined above from the ‘ Nagarakreta- 
game,”” When the full topographic list of that poem 
lies before me, it may give occasion for further comment. 
Meanwhile I trust I have made clear in these pages the 
importance of that work for the historical geography of 
Further India - and cannot more fitly conclude than by 
heartily joining in expressing the hope that its editor, 
Dr. Brandes, may consent to carry out the suggestion already 
made from various quarters, of giving us a translation of the 
poem, supplemented by whatever subsidiary information can 
be drawn from Javanese epigraphy and other records of that 
island, not so easily accessible to students in other countries. 
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LIST OF THE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BAILLIE 
COLLECTION 


IN THE LIBRARY OF EDINBHURGH UNIVERSITY. 
By RICHARD BELL. 


HIS collection of Arabic and Persian manuscripts was 
handed over in 1875 by Mr. J. B. Baillie, of Leys, 
Inverness, to the University of Edinburgh for preservation 
in the Library. Colonel John Baillie (v. Dictionary of 
National Biography, s.v.), to whom the collection originally 
belonged, was a distinguished servant of the East India 
Company. In 1801 he was sppaies professor of the 
Arabic and Persian languages and of Muhommadan Law 
in the College of Fort William, then sae founded by 
Viscount Wellesley. This collection of manuscripts, formed 
hte he was in the East, shows the impress of the 
grammatical and legal studies which he pursued; but it 
contains also some of the standard works of Arabic literature. 
No catalogue of the manuscripts has as yet been drawn up. 
The following list may serve to indicate to scholars what the 
collection contains. The works have not been arranged in 
any order of subject. The majority of the volumes have 
a number attached to the back, and I have simply taken 
them in the order of the numbers. The Persian works, of 
which there are quite a number, have been omitted m this 
list—they may perhaps be treated in a future article—and 
these will account for some of the omitted numbers. A good 
few of the numbers are, however, wanting altogether, but 
what this indicates, or when the numbers were attached to 
the volumes, I cannot say. (Cf. Note at end of article.) 
The references are to Brockelmann’s “Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur,”’ where information as to other MSS. 








— 
" 
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and references to catalogues which give descriptions of the 
works are given. Occasionally I have given a reference 
to the British Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS. (Brit. 
Mus.), to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS, in the Library 
of the India Office (Ind. Off.), or to Ahlwardt’s “ Verzeichniss 


der Arabischen Has. der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin” 


(Ahlwardt). 


No. 4. The Zoological Dictionary entitled Zayaf al-ffayawiin 
al-Kubra, by Kamal ad-Din ad-Damirt (vy. Brockelmann, 
ii, p. 138); complete in one volume; clearly written in 
a small hand. Dated Sha‘bdn 805 «.n. 

No, 6. Commentary on the Wahy al-Balagha (No. 13), by “bd 
ul-Hamid ibn Ali'l-Hadid al-Mada'int (v. Brockelmann, 
i, p. 405; Brit. Mus., 1675). Date of copy, 1193 an. 

No, 6, Aetab Wafiyat al-A‘yin wa "Anba’ “Abna' as-Zoman, 
ie. Jén Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary. Towards the 
end the leaves are much damaged, and some have been lost 
entirely, for it breaks off in the middle of the life of Yinus 
ibn Habib (De Slane’s transl., iv, p. 586). Nodate. The 
front page has an ornamental title and the names of several 
possessors. ‘The second of these gives the date of his 
acquisition of it as 1028 a.m. 

No. 7. The Magamaf of al-Hoariri; clearly written and well- 
preserved, with notes written between the lines and on 
margin. The volume contains also (fols, 123°-125*) al- 
Harirt’s or-Risdle as-Sintya and or-Risdla ash-Shiniya 
(v. Brockelmann, i, p. 277). Not dated, but probably 
not old. 

Yo. §.] Another copy of Ibn Khallikin’s Biographical Dictionary 
(No, 6), written in a more modern Eastern hand; complete, 
but injured by damp; ends with life of Abi’l-Fadl Yinus 
(ibn Mani) of De Slane’s transl., iv, pp. 597-8. No date. 

No. 9. Title: Mughnt al-Labib ‘an Hutwb al-’A‘arib (fol. 3%). 
Grammar by Jama! ad-Din Fasuf thn Hisham al-Angarl 
al-Hanbali (vy. Brockelmann, ii, p. 23; Ahlwardt, 6725). 
A clearly written copy with copious marginal Qi expeciall 
ot the beginning. Nodate. (Cf. No. 26.) ee, / 

No. 10. The Sadth of al-Budddri. Complete in one volume of 
ff, 528; writing small but clear. Date 1109 avn, 


“a -_ — - -« ; : : hl 
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‘No. 12. Digests of sections of Muhammadan Law; not all in the 
same handwriting, and not arranged in proper order. Some 
of them are the same as parts of No. 36. 

No. 13. adj al-Balagha; a collection of sayings of ‘Ah. The 
author is not named; the work is usually attributed to 
Zain al-\ Abidin (v. Brockelmann, i, p. 405). | 

No. 14. Title: /-MonAal ag-Saft w'al-Mustauft ba‘d al-IWafi. 
A biographical dictionary by YFusuf al-Zoghri-bardi (vy. 
Brockelmann, ii, p. 42). MS. is in good preservation, 
though binding is defective; writing clear and apparently 
old; no date. This is only the first volume of the work, 
ending with the life of Tolha al-Maghriti; the second 
volume is unfortunately not contaimed in the collection. 

No. 18. Shark Mafatth ash-Shara’i*. Vol.i. Author: Muhammad 
tin Muhammad tin al-Murtada Hadimt. Date of composition 
is given as 1090 acu.; that of copying a8 1175 a.z. The 
Mafitih osh-Shari’i‘ appears from the preface to be a book 
eomposed by the uncle (?) of the author, Muhammad ibn 
al-Murtadi Muhsin (cf. Brockelmann, i, p. 406, where, 
however, no such work 1s ascribed to him). 

No. 19. Vol. ii of same work: same handwriting and date. 

No. 20. Commentary on the Lamtyat al-‘djam of Toghra’l by 
Salah ad-Jin az-Safadi (v. Brockelmann, 1, p. 247). Date 
979 a.m. (?). 

No. 21. Tithe: Tw'rtth Tubart. It is an abridgment of Tabari’s 
Chronicles, extending from the Creation to the fall of the 
Omayyad dynasty (133 a.a.). Part of this MS., beginning 
on fol, 1265, seems to agree with Ahlwardt, No. 9424; the 
last heading quoted by Ahlwardt is found on fol. 209°. 
The author is not named, MS. is dated 876 a.a. 

No. 24. A collection of poems composed by SAthdd ad-Din al- 
Misael. On the poet's death in 1087 a.m. his patron 
Mauli Abi’l-Husain os-Sayyad ‘Ali Khin encouraged his 
son to collect and arrange the poems which form this 
volume. MS. dated 1139 a.q. 

(No. 25.| i-Mufassal:; the well-known work on grammar by 
ac-Zomakhshart ; frequent marginal annotations. No date. 

No. 26. Mughnt al-Labih, by Jamal ad-Din; same os No. 9; 
dated 27th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, but year not given. 

No. 27. A short anonymous commentary on the Maqamat of al- 
Hariri; no date, but modern. 
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No, 28. Title: Al-Wajiya ft sharh al-Kafiya (fol. 1"); a com- 
mentary on the Kifiya of Ibn al-Hijib by Rukn ad-Din 
al-Astarabad! (v. Ahlwardt, 6565; Brockelmann, i, p. 304). 
MS. is badly written and is in rather a tattered condition. 

No. 32. Title: .4/-Dustatraf fi kull fonn Mustazraf, by Hu- 
Aammad (tin Ahmad) al-Hhafié al-AbshAl (v. Brockelmann, 
li, p. 66; Ahlwardt, 8387 ff.; beginning and end agree 
with Ahlwardt, 6388, No. 3). Duted Basra, Sha‘ban 1073. 

No. 33. Tithe: Mukhtalaf ash-Sht'a, by al-dillt (v. No. 49, 
where fuller form of title and author's name is piven). This 
is the second half of the work, containing divisions 4-6. 
Date of copying: Div. 4, 1084; diva. 5 and 6, 1087 a.n., 

[No. 34.) “ &i-Camoos,” the well-known Arabic Lexicon. MS. 
dated 1030 a.m. 

No. 35. di-Qdmite; same work as preceding; not dated. 

No. 36. Sigh Jmaimiya. A digest of Muhammadan Law. Neither 
author nor date is mentioned, but its contents agree to 
a large extent with those of No. 37, and it would appear 
to be a revision and rearrangement of part of the material 
of the latter, with some sections added. 

No. 37. Bears on flyleaf the following note: “A digest of 
Muhammedan Law according to the sect of the Twelve 
Imame, by Sirajuddin Ali, by the direction of Sir William 
Jones." It appears to have been drawn up in 1789-90; 
the different parts bear the date at which they were 
received. At beginning and end are notes in Captain 
Baillie’s handwriting indicating that he made a translation 
of it between 16th March, 1798, and 20th February, 1799, 

No. 41. Commentary on the Aafiya of Ibn al-Ffajib, founded on 
that of Daulatabadi; author is not named (v. Ind. Off., 937). 
MS. dated 1223 a.n. 

No. 42. Title: d-Dwurr an-Nathir; an abridgment of Ibn al- 
Athir's Nihiya fi Gharib al-Hadith, by as- Suyift (v. 
Brockelmann, i, 357). tt 

No. 43. Title: Aifab Anwar ar-Rabt' ft Anwa* al- Badi', by 
‘Alt Sadr ad-Din al-Madani (v. Brockelmann, ii, p- 421). 

No. 45 (lithograph). A Muhammadan anti-Christian treatise 
entitled al-BerdAin as-Sabattya ; lithographed in Calcutta 
1814 a.p, = 1229 a.m. | 
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No. 46. Title: @hurar al-Hikem wa-Duror al-Kalim: a collection 
of sayings of ‘All arranged in alphabetical order by “Add 
al- Wahid al-Amidi (v. Brockelmann, i, p. 44). 

No. 47. Title: Hoenz al-Daga’ig; a treatise on Law by Aba al- 
Barakat ‘Abd-Allah itn Abad ihn Mahmid an-NVasaft 
(v. Brockelmann, ii, p, 196), Copy not dated, but probably 
malern. 

[No. 48.] Title: Aitad al-' Ashdah wa'n-Nazd’ir ; » work on Law 
(Hanafite) by Zain (al ‘Abidin) ibn Najim (sic) (v. Brockel- 
mann, ii, p. 310). Date of composition given as 969 a.n. 

No. 49. Title, Hitah Mukhtalaf ash-Shi'a ft "Abbi ash- Shari'a, 
and author's name, Jamal al-Hagg w'ad-Din al-Hasan thn 
al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (cf. Brockelmann, ii, p. 164, where, 
however, this work is not mentioned), are given in a heading 
in the middle of the volume introducing division 4 of the 
work. This volume, though marked ,J,¥! sls'l, would 
appear mther to be the second, and contains divisions 3 
and 4 of the work, the letter agreeing with the first part 
contained in No. 33. The rest of the work is unfortunately 
not in the collection. 

No. 51. Title: Sharh ash-Shafiya; commentary on the Shifiya 
of Ibn al-Hajib; by Radi ad-Din al-Astarabadi (+, Brockel- 
mann, i, p. 305). Dated 2nd of Jumada al-'01a, but year 

No. 52. Title: Sharh Shawahid at-Tafsirain: on anonymous 
commentary on the proof-verses cited by Zamakhshari and 
al-Baidiwi in their commentaries on the Qur‘in, Vol. i. 
Dated 1192 4.2. (For vol. ii v. No. 69.) 

No. 53. Title - Aifiah al-Hisadb, ie, “the Key of Reckoning,” 
by Jamshid tin Mas‘ad itn Mahmad af-Tayyib al-Aashi al- 
Ghiyath (vy. Brockelmann, ii, p. 211), MS. dated 1092 a.m. 

No. 54. Title: Al-Mukhtagar fi ‘Tim al-Ma‘ani; “the abridged” 
commentary of Mas‘id ijn ‘Omar, Se'd at - Taftazani 
(Brockelmann, ii, p. 215), on the Talkhis al-Miftah, which 
is a work on Rhetoric founded on the Miftah al-‘Ulim of 
as-Sakkiki (v. Ahlwardt, 7206). There are many marginal 
annotations, Copy dated 1109 a.u. 

No. 55. Title: Suldfat al-‘dsr fi Mahdsin "Ayan al-“Asr - 

biographical notices of the poets of the eleventh century 

by “dil Sadr ad-Din al-Madant (v. Brockelmann, ii, p. 421). 

Date of composition given as 1082 4.1. A clearly written 
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No. 56. Title pasted on back of cover: Magimat Badt‘, Le. the 
Magamat of Badt' az-Zaman al-Hamadant (v. Brockelmann, 
i, p. 93). MS. contains forty Magimat; is not dated, but 
appears comparatively modern. 

No. 57. ‘Title: Mawarid al-Kalim Salk Durar al-Hikm. The 
author's name is apparently not mentioned. Probably 
it is the same work as that mentioned by Brockelmann 
(ii, p. 417) under the title Mavwdrid al-Kalam by Faid 
Allah Aba'l Fad! ibn al-Mubarak al-Hindi Fadi; bot 
I have not been able to consult a catalogue description of 
that work. MS. is small in size and clearly written. 

No. 58. Title seems to be: Mitah 'Ugal al-Handasa wa'l-Hisab 
al-Mansib ‘tla Aglidis, Recension of Euclid’s Geometry 
by Wagir ad-Din at-Tist (vy. Brockelmann, i, p. 508; 
Ahlwardt, 5918). Date 982 a.m. 

No. 59. An Arabic recension of Apollonius’ Conic Sections. 
Neither author nor date is mentioned. On flyleaf is 


(2) 5008 sac Wye ym neigh! olly et tS 


No. 60. Qasidat al-Burda, by Muhammad thn Sa'td al-Bagiri 
(vy. Brockelmann, i, p. 264), with an interlinear Persian 
translation. Dated 962 a.n. It is followed by a Persian 
Isfahant. Date of composition, 887 a-1. 

No. 61. Title: Al-ashkal; an anthology containing both Arabic 
and Persian, by Baha ad-Din al-‘Amilt (v. Brockelmann, 
ii, p. 4146; Ind. Off,, 834). It consists of five parts, 
all contained in this volume of 529 folios. Date of copy 
given at end of part 4, fol. 492", 1085 a.n. : 

No. 63. Title: ‘Abab al-Lubah fi Tawdth Ratd’ig al-I'rad (v. 
Brockelmann, i, p. 297); & commentary on the Lubab 
al-[‘rib of Taj ad-Din al-Isfari’im. Author's name 
apparently not mentioned. MS. in rather a tawdry 
condition. Date 849 a.n. 

No. 64. An anonymous treatize on Punishments (wl pi05), 
In the preface the author states that he undertook it under 
arrangement with Mr. Henry Colebrooke and Mr, John 
aoe Harrington, afterwards consulting Captain John 

aillie. 


a 
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No. 65. A grammar entitled Nadir al-Bayan, by Admad thn 
Mas‘iid al-Husaini al-Harkimi al-Hadiya, with an inter- 
woren commentary by himself entitled Bahir al-Burhan. 
Date of composition, 1150 a. Volume contains also at 
end thirty folios in Persian dealing with “the qualities 
of numbers.” 

No. 66. Title: Anwar at-Tanail, ie. Boidiwi's commentary on 
the Qur‘in. Not dated. 

No. 69. Vol. ii of the Sharh Shawdhid at-Tufsirain (No. 52), 
or as the title appears in a concluding poem, “Js'df Shawdiid 
al-(Xidi ma‘ al-Kashahay. 

No. 94. Title: Kitab at-Tijain; contains (1) Tiy al-’ Asimi; 
apparently dictionary of Arabic nouns with Persian 
explanations ; begins— 


Healy Cle) poset Opes] al! wee! 
Author's name is not given. 


(II) ij al-Masadir; a dictionary of Arabic infinitives 
with Persian equivalents by Admad tin ‘4li al-Bathagi 
(v. Brockelmann, i, p. 293). Date 842 a.n. 

No. 104. Title: Afuntabhid al-Zughat; » Persian dictionary of 
Arabic words; author's name appears to be “Aid ar-Rashid 
Tatawi (?). 

No. 126. Neither author, title, nor date is given. It is the tale 
of Majniin bani ‘Amir (¥. Brockelmann, i, p. 48) with his 
poems included. It begins— 


Ee yt 


No. 132. Title (fol. 3): Hashf as-Zunin ‘Ala *Asimt al- Hulud 

wa'l- Finn 3 the bibliographical dictionary of Haji Xhalfa, 

or'rather an abridgment of it, for there are many extensive 

and wnaccountable omissions. The MS. itself gives no 
indication of date or object of the recension. 
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No. . Thin unbound volume; contains (1) an extract written 
in clear Naskhi from Tabarsi (Brockelmann, i, p. 405), 
giving a Qagida by Di‘bil (Brockelmann, i, p- 78) and the 
circumstances of its recitation. The Qusida begins— 


Natal, bil) 6 ls St, WNL wis’ 
(2) Ina different hand, a Persian ethico-religious pamphlet. 
No. . Apparently a scrapbook containing extracts both m 
Arabic and in Persian, from various sources and in various 
hands. 

The same case contains two copies of the Qur‘an illuminated 
with gold, one from the library of Tippoo Sahib, the other 
a memento of the expedition to Magdala; but these do not 
belong to the Baillie Collection. 


Note.—Since this article was written the cataloguing of 
the Oriental books and manuscripts in the University Library 
has been undertaken, and the catalogue will shortly be ready 
for printing. I am indebted to Mr. Musharraf al-Huk, who 
has been engaged in this work, for the information that 
a few volumes belonging to the Baillie Collection have been 
preserved in other parts of the Library. Besides a copy 
of the first twenty treatises of the Ikhwan as-Safa, printed 
at Calcutta A.H. 1228, and a beautifully printed copy of the 
Alf Laila wa-Laila, these include a MS. of part 3. 


Al-Jami* li-Qiwa al-tAdwiya w-al-Aghdhiyw, a dictionary of 
simple medicaments by iy ad-Din Abi Muhammad ohn 
Ahmad al-Maliki Ibn al-Bitar (ct. Brit. Mus., p. 691a, 
Ahlwardt, 2001). The MS. begins at letter rd and ends 
at (yw: it has been much injured by damp. 
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EVIL. 


OMAR EHAYYAM. 
By H. BEVERIDGE. 


AS is well known, the authors of the earlier Persian 

anthologies do not give specimens of Omar Khayyam's 
poetry. In fact, they did not regard him as a poet, but as 
a hakim, or philosopher, who occasionally wrote verses, and 
perhaps this view is more correct than the ordinary European 
one, and the estimate which Omar himself would have made. 
Poetry with him was the amusement of his leisure hours, 
and we might style his quatrains, in the words used by 
Palgrave about Bacon’s stanzas, as “‘a fine example of 
a peculiar class of poetry—that written by thoughtful men 
who practised this Art but little.’ Such intermittent 
springs of poetry are not much appreciated by Orientals, 
who like quantity as well as quality. In speaking of a poet, 
they are generally careful to tell us how many thousand 
couplets he wrote. They admire Firdusi perhaps more for 
his having written 50,000 couplets—exclusive of his Joseph 
and Zulaika—than for his- really fine passages, though it 
must be admitted that they seldom read him through, and 
practically only know him in extracts. As Professor Cowell 
has remarked in his excellent notice of Omar, which well 
deserves reprinting, “Every other poet of Persia has written 
too much—even her noblest sons of genius weary with their 
prolixity. The language has a fatal facility of rhyme, 
which makes it easier to write in verse than in prose, and 
every author heaps volumes on volumes, until he buries 
himself and his reader beneath their weight. Our mathe- 
matician is the one solitary exception. He has left fewer 
lines than Gray.” 


§22 OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Daulat Shah (Professor Browne's ed., p. 137) mentions 
Qmar, but only as an astronomer, and as the ancestor of 
a poet named Shahfir Ashhari, who seems to be quite 
unknown at the present day. There is, however, a com- 
paratively carly writer who gives specimens of Omar's 
quatrains, and also a gia of sixteen lines which appears 
to have escaped the notice of biographers. This is Saiyid 
‘Ali b. Mahmiid al Husaini, who lived in the time of Akbar, 
and who wrote his Tazkirah entitled the Bazmarai, or 
“Ornament of the Banquet,” m 1000 a.u., or 1592 a.n. 
A manuscript of this work is in the Sydney Churchill 
collection in the British Museum, Or. 3,389, and is described 
in Rieu’s Supplement to his Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
p. 73, No. 106. The account of Omar is under the word 
Khayyam, and begins at p. 77°, It begims with a high- 
flown panegyric, in which Omar is described as “the Pole 
of the heaven of vision, and the Pearl of the ocean of 
wisdom. All the wise men of Persia were but his slaves, 
and the wise men of Arabia confessed their inferiority to 
him. In the solving of difficulties Euchd was surpassed 
by him, and Aristotle was his packman. In order to whet 
his intellect and to test his powers Omar would write verses, 
and among them is a gif‘a.” It is curious as showing how 
Saiyid ‘Ali regarded Omar's verse-making as only a sub- 
sidiary accomplishment, that we find him using the same 
phrase of whetting the intellect, ete., at p. 159, in describing 
the poetry of the Emperor Akbar, of whose compositions 
several specimens are given. 

The gif‘a consists of a satirical dialogue between Omar 
and Reason, Omar puts several questions, and Reason gives 
mocking replies, The text is as follows :— 
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TRANSLATION. 


Yesterday I jested with Reason. 

My heart wanted some explanations. 

I said: “O fulness of all knowledge, 

I desire to ask you some questions. 

What is this life in the world ?” 

He said: “A sleep or some dreams.” 

I said: “ What is the result of it?” 

He said: “ Headache and some griefs.” 

I said to him: “ What is marriage?" He said: 

“ Pleasure for an hour and irritation for years.” 

I said: ‘ What is the troop of oppressors F” 

He said: “ Wolves, dogs, and some jackals.” 

I said: “ What will tame this sensual soul?” 

He said; “ When it has got some buffets.” 

I said to him: “ What are Khayyam’s writings?” 
He said: “ Wrong calculations and some frenzies.” 
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After the gif‘a there come numerous extracts from the 
quatrains. Probably Omar was a favourite at Akbar’s free- 
thinking Court, and Saiyid ‘Ali, who had for his patron 
‘Abdu-r-rahim the Khin-khinan and son of the great 
Bairam, may have been induced on this account to quote 
him so largely. We know that Akbar admired Omar, for 
he said that his quatrains should be taken as a relish to 
the wine of Hafiz’s odes, and we find even the orthodox 
Badayini quoting from him. 

Another notice of Omar occurs in the Tazkirah Husaini, 
a work described in Rieu's Catalogue, I, 372", and in 
Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Oude MSS., p. 134.\ This 
Tagkirah was written by Mir Husain Dost Sambhali, and 
consists of short biographies of Imims, saints, and poets, 
arranged in alphabetical order. Its date is much later than 
that of the Bazmaral, it having been written at Delhi about 
1750, or nearly at the same time as the Riyazu-sh-shu‘ara, 
quoted by Mr. Denison Ross. Omar’s name appears in it 
under the letter HAa. After mentioning, as in other 
biographies, that Omar was in high favour with Sultan 
Sanjar and used to sit beside him, it goes on to say that 
at last Omar opened the door of self-reproach for his 
drinking propensities, broke his flagon (abrig) and spilled 
the wine upon the ground, and then recited o quatrain 
(quoted in the MS.), telling how he had closed against 
himself the door of enjoyment. We are also told that 
Omar's countenance had become black, but that on his 
expressing contrition and praying to God for pardon his 
complexion was restored to him. The Tazkirah then tells 
the story about Omar’s mother praying that he might be 
forgiven, and quotes the quatrains numbered 185, 398, 411, 
and 488 in Whinfield’s edition, but with variations in the 
case of No, 185, With reference to quatrain 488, which 
is the one Omar is said to have quoted to his mother in 
a dream, it is singular that in the Lucknow MS., described | 
in Sprenger’s Catalogue, p. 464, this quatrain began the 
series. This might imply that it was written by some 
posthumous defender of the poet, It may also be noted 





here that the author of the Bazmirai adds after Omar's 
name the words “May God have mercy upon him,” as 
if Omar had been a good Musalman. Both the Riyazu-sh- 
shu‘ara and the Tazkirah Husaini describe Omar as having 
begun by being very pious and ascetic. 

With reference to Mr. Denison Ross’s life of Omar, p. 55, 
I may point out that the story of the three friends is older 
than 1310. As far as is known, it is firat mentioned in the 


' Jami‘-ut-tawarikh, which was completed in that year, but it 


is given there as taken from a book called the “ Adventures 
of Hasan Sabah,” which was found at the taking of Alamiit 
in 1256. See the Calentta Review for October, 1904. 

Tn his notice of Omar, Dr. Sprenger refers to Khiishgo 
and the Atishkada for particulars. The Atishkada has been 
lithographed, and the notice oceurs at p. 139, but the first 
volume of Khiishgo seems not to be in any English library, 
though it is in the Berlin library, Pertsch, p. 619, No. 642. 

It has been supposed by Fitzgerald that there is an 
allusion in the last line of quatrain 353 (Whinfield’s edition) 
to the alleged dying exclamation of Nizimu-l-Mulk, but the 
expression “ We come from earth and to the winds we go” 
seems to be a commonplace with Persian poets, and occurs 
under another form in the Shahnama. When Sohrab is 
dying, he says (p. 367 of Turner Macan), Chi barag dmeadam 
raftam ikniin cha bad, “ Like lightning I came, like wind 
now I go,” 

The new life of Omar by J. K. M. Shirazi does not, 
I regret to say, add anything to our knowledge of Omar. 
The author speaks of having had access to some extremely 
rare MSS., but, if so, he has brought nothing back. He 
mentions a tazkirah of the thirteenth eentury, but does not 
give its name, or tell us any more of its contents than that 
it says Omar lived to be more than a hundred ! 

It would seem that Hyde was the first European to call 
attention to Omar and to quote one of his quatrains. For 
this reference I am indebted to my friend Mr. Whinfield, 
who quotes Hyde, Specimen, p. 499. The next person after 
him, perhaps, who wrote about Omar was Mountstuart 
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Elphinstone, who, in speaking of an Afghan sect bearing 
the name of Moolah Zukkee, says: “Their tenets appear 
to be very ancient, and are precisely those of the old Persian 
poet Kheioom, whose works exhibit such ‘specimens of 
impiety as probably never were equalled in any other 
language. Kheioom dwells particularly on the existence 
of evil, and taxes the Supreme Being with the introduction 
of it, in terms which can scarcely be believed. The Siifis 
have unaccountably pressed this writer into their service; 
they explain away some of his blasphemies by forced inter- 
pretations, and others they represent as innocent freedoms 
and reproaches, such as a lover may pour out against his 
beloved” (Account of Caubul, ed. 1842, i, 274). 








By E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


T BELIEVE I shall be doing good service to students of 

Moslem literature if I venture to call their attention 
to a recently published book, which at first sight may seem 
quite foreign to their special subject. Dr. Caird’s recent 
Gifford Lectures on the “ Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers” throw a flood of light on the genesis 
and growth of those Hellenic ideas which have so profoundly 
modified Christian and some parts of Moslem theology. The 
scholastic and the mystical theology of Christendom and 
Islam ran in courses parallel to one another, and the influence 
of the Hellenic factor is equally operative in both. Each 
may be regarded as the offspring of a cross between Hebraic 
and Hellenic ideas. It has, of course, long been recognised 
that Moslem scholastic theology (.4/ Halim) has been built 
up, like its Christian counterpart, from Aristotelian concepts, 
and, moreover, that the Christian schoolmen drew much of 
their knowledge of Aristotle from Arabic authorities. The 
great commentary of Averroes, for instance, is mentioned 
by Dante, who censures his doctrine of the Universal 
Soul, afterwards condemned by the Lateran Council of 
15lz. Long ago, Jourdain made a careful study of the 
translations of Aristotle used by the schoolmen, and showed 
how many of them had come through Arabic. Schmilders 
proved that Moslem scholasticism is Aristotle with a Neo- 
Platonic colouring. The so-called “Theology of Aristotle,” 
for instance, is merely a summary of the Enneads of Plotinus, 
“the Shaikh of the Greeks.” Renan, Dicterici, and others 
have left little more to be said on the subject of Moslem 
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The Sufi mystical theology or Gnosis has been built up 
out of Hellenic conceptions quite as much as the scholastic 
theology of the Mutakallamin. This is expressly stated by 
Hajji Khalfe in his article on Sufism, by the author of the 
Dabistan, and others. Tholuck demonstrated the dependence 
of Sufi theology on Neo-Platonism about eighty years ago, 
and this view has been accepted by most of those who have 
studied the subject. I need only mention Professor E. G. 
Browne and Mr. Nicholson. The very clear accounts of 
Neo-Platonism given by Dr. Caird, and by Dr. Harnack in 
his “ History of Dogma,” seem to leave no room for further 
doubt as to the real genesis of Sufi theology. 

The problem before Moslem divines was, how to frame 
a reasoned theology out of the umnreasoned spontaneous 
religious ‘experiences’ of devout enthusiasts. The Sufi 
enthusiasts claimed intuitions of God, whereby they appre- 
hended His presence within them, just as they perceived 
outward objects by the ordinary senses. They also claimed 
direct spiritual communion and even identification with God. 
These claims had to be reckoned with because they seemed 
to be vouched for to some extent by their visible fruits of 
devout conduct, and they also seemed to draw some support 
from texts like God is nearer to you than your neck-vein,” 
and from a few traditions. But the immanent God of the 
Sufis hardly squared with the supramundane Allah of the 
Koran, who dwells above the Empyrean and rules men with 
the “reins of hope and fear.” Of course the Sufi enthusiasts 
held that “the spiritual man can be judged by none,” but 
sober divines cannot admit this plea. They are compelled 
to “try the spirits,” because, as Wesley said, “Satan has 
been known to mimic the work of grace.” 

The instrument whereby Moslem divines framed a rationale 
of the rough materials given by Sufi ‘experiences’ was the 
same as that used by Christian mystical theologians, viz. 
the theosophic gnosis of Plotinus. Ghazzali and others 
familiarized Moslems with his doctrines, just as Origen, 
Augustine, and the pseudo - Dionysius conveyed them to 
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As Dr. Oaird points out, the main principle of Greek 
philosophy from Anaxagoras onwards was Dualism, that 
18, the severance of the One from the Many, of God from 
the world. They reached a quasi-concept of the One by 
the ‘negative way,’ the ladder of dialectical abstraction, 
and, as Dr, Caird says, pulling the ladder wp behind them 
reached a pure abstraction, void of all positive contents. 
Thus Plato described the Ideal Good as ‘beyond existence,’ 
and therefore as beyond thought. Plotinus begins with 
a dualism as pronounced as that of Plato. He sets his 
‘One,’ the unknowable ultimate Being, in opposition to 
‘Not-being’ (To mé on). But he then goes on to bridge 
the gulf between them. Through its inherent exuberant 
energy, the One radiates forth an image of itself into 
Reason (Mows) which comprehends both thought and real 
existence. Reason is thus the channel through which is 
conveyed to the visible world what little reality it has. 
By a second emanation Soul proceeds from Reason, and 
this Soul is in turn poured forth into particular souls of men, 
and in ever decreasing degrees of reality into the lower 
animal and plant souls. Man is thus midway down the 
descent, “created half to rise and half to fall.” The spark 
of real being within him tends upwards to its divine source, 
while his affinity to unreal matter drags him down. The 
‘return’ to the divine source is to be effected not by moral 
conduct alone nor by human understanding, for the ‘One’ 

scends both. It can be attained only by retracing the 
aownwad course, whereby man has come mto contact with 
unreal matter. Man must abstract or strip off the material 
and sensuous accretions which clog and veil his real essence. 
He must mortify all earthly affections and lusts and self-will, 
and then annul all exercise of his intellect and even all 
consciousness, In this state of ecstasy mm complete passivity 
he may obtain exaltation above his individual self, and 
become united as to his noblest part with the ‘One.’ This 
doctrine has been made familiar by Augustine, e.g. his 
discourse with his mother at Ostia, and reappears in Eckart 
and even in the Apology of the Quaker Barclay, who found 
it in a Sufi romance translated by Ockley. 





The parallel between the above system and Sufi theosophy 
is very close.! The Sufi God, ‘The Truth’ (A/ Hagy), is the 
One of Plotinus. In the Sufi Universal Reason ('4gi ul 
Kull) and Universal Soul (Nafs ul Kull) we have the other 
two hypostases of the Plotinian Trinity. Lahiji says 
Muhammad was identified with Universal Reason, and thus 
the Logos doctrine tended to play the same part in Moslem 
theology that 1t has m Christendom. But the stern mono- 
theism of the Koran prevented this. The Sufis, however, 
did adopt the Plotinian doctrine that it was through the 
éhannel of Universal Reason that the real being of the ‘One’ 
was conveyed to the contingent being of men and the world. 
And they pictured this process by the Plotinian metaphor 
of reflected rays. According to the Gulshan i Raz, “Man 
is the reflected eye and God the light of the eye. In that 
eye God sees His own eye; He is at once the seer and 
thing seen.” This seems to come near the Hegelian Moniat 
doctrine that God realizes Himself in the universe. The 
Sufi doctrine that God is the ‘One Real Agent’ (Fa’il i 
Hfagigi), and that to believe in free-will is Magian dualism, 
supports this view. But theologians seldom let regard for 
consistency stand in the way of edification. Like Plotinuz, 
the Sufis reverted to dualism directly monism became un- 
edifying. The Gulshan i Raz says, “Everything comes 
from the ‘Truth,’ yet if there be evil in anything, that 
evil comes from ‘ther,’” ie. from Not-being (Adm). 
Just so Augustine calls evil a negation, a departure from 
real being. But the Sutis could not quite ignore the 
unpleasant fact that disease and suffering and had passions 
are something more than mere negative and negligible 
quantities. As Dante remarked, “ Brute matter is essentially 


' It bas been asserted recently that Neo-Platonism never penetrated the east 
of the empire, but in point of fact Aviotna, Gharzali, Shihrastini. and Jami 
were all natives of Rhorasin, and Al Faribi of Turkistan, 

* Dugald Stewart says of Pope's lines— 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and Bod the soul,” 
that they do not maintain pantheiem. The eemine th 1 - oa 
fs thos softened into a form of dunliem.. OS. PARHIEEED of pape youia 
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an intractable something which does not respond to the 
design of the divine Artist.” So the Sufis, like all mystics, 
got out of the difficulty by falling back on emotion. In 
practice they came to identify their abstract God, ‘The 
Truth,’ exalted (as Jami says) above all predicates, with the 
very personal Allah of the Koran, endued with the attributes 
of love and wrath (Jamal and Jalal). On such a God 
emotion could freely fasten. Jalaluddin Rumi says a true 
lover prides himself on trusting his beloved in spite of her 
cruelty, and thus love puts the cavils of dry reason to silence. 
He regards suffering as having a beneficent purpose, and 
divine ‘compulsion’ as compatible with human freedom. 
This doctrine of love has, of course, its roots in Sufi 
‘experiences,’ but it was developed by the theologians with 
the aid of the conceptions of the Phedrus and Symposium. 
‘Beauty stands on the threshold of the mystical world,” 
and beautiful earthly objects raise the thoughts to their 
divine Archetype, as Spenser tells in his “ Hymn of Heavenly 
Beauty.” Aristotle had said that God, Himself unmoved, 
moves men as an object of love, and it is precisely this love 
which the Sufis postulate as the force drawing men up to 
‘The Truth.’ 

By the method of allegorical interpretation, used by all 
Hellenizing theologians from Philo onwards, the text ‘To 
Him shall we return” was twisted into the meaning of 
the Neo-Platonic ‘ Epistrophé’ (Ma'dd). That is to say, it 
was conceived as a process analogous to logical abstraction 
(Tajrid), the stripping off of all sensuous material accretions 
which veil man’s real essence. As with Plotinus, this 
‘return’ had three stages—the Law (Shari'at), the Path 
(Tarigat), and the ‘Truth’ (Hagigat). The first stage, 
which was within the capacity of all men, comprised moral 
conduct and the external righteousness of the law. The 
Path comprised asceticism and contemplation (Murdgabat), 
the two ideals of the monastic life, and could be accomplished 
by spiritual men only. The Prophet had said, “There is no 
monkery in Islam,” and propitiation by sacrifices is no part 
of the official Moslem creed. The worship of the Mosque 





is that of the Synagogue, not that of the Temple. The idea 
that perfection is to be gained through suffering and self- 
sacrifice seems almost universal, and is expressed by the 
Indian Jogis no less than by writers like Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Matthew Arnold. The Sufis perhaps got it from the 
Encratite sects m Syria, where the first Sufi convents were 
established. The Neo-Platonic doctrine of the need for 
stripping off all sensuous accretions supplied a logical rationale 
for Sufi ascetic practices. Contemplation is equivalent to 
the Greek Thedria, the concentration of thought on the 
divine spark in the soul. It is the ‘ Jntrorswm aseensio’ of 
Christian mystics. The final goal is the annihilation of all 
thought and consciousness (Fond), corresponding to the 
Festasy of Plotinus. In this state the distinction of subject 
and real object becomes transparent and is transcended, 
and man is united as to his real essence with the divine 
Being who comprehends all. Lahiji says it is actual unity 
(Weahdat) which is thus realized, not mere union of two 
entities (Jttiida). Ghazzali says, “In that state man is 
effaced from self so that he is conscious neither of his body, 
nor of outward objects, nor of inward feelings. He is rapt 
above all these, journeying first fo his Lord, then in his 
Lord.” He says he attained it three times, while Plotinus 
is said to have attamed it four times. 

The saintly mystic Abi Sa’'id bin Abij-1 Khair once 
discussed Sufism with the philosopher Avicena, and when 
Avicena propounded the Neo-Platonic theology Abii Sa’id 
cut him short with the remark, “ All that you know I see.’ 
In other words, “All the conclusions which you have 
wrought out by intellect are revealed to me directly by the 
inner light, I am im touch with the Deity, and feel His 
motions in my soul and see and commune with Him.” 
Avicena may not improbably have replied that men who lack 
such inner light or intuitive reason can attain aarigiees 
of the Deity only through ordinary senses and understar 
What they want is a rational account of the matter intelligible 
to all, and such a rationale was supplied by the Neo-Platonic 
reasoned gnosis, 
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This story is an apt illustration of the main thesis of this 
paper. By what he claimed to have ‘seen’ Abii Sa’id meant 
his ‘experiences,’ the ‘experimental mysticism’ which is 
merely an extreme form of the religious feelings of devout 
men im all countries. These were certainly not borrowed 
by the Sufis from Greek or any other sources. What 
Avicena claimed to know was the reasoned theology of 
Plotinus. Avicena was not a Sufi, but I think it clear that 
the Sufi divines borrowed the same theology to explain 
and justify Sufi ‘experiences.’ Dieterici’s summary of the 
[khwinu-s Safa in his “‘ Die Welt Seele ” and Haarbrucker's 
translation of Shihrastani’s “Book of Sects” prove that the 
main Neo-Platonic ideas and terminology were familiar to 
Moslem philosophers, and Palmer’s ‘“ Oriental Mysticism,” 
which is a summary of the Sufi “Maqsadu-] Aqsa,” proves 
that this Neo-Platonic gnosis was carried into the domain of 
Sufism. The Neo-Platonic watchwords appear in Sufi poems 
from that of Hakim Sanai (sixth century a.n.) onwards. 
And in the Gulshan i Raz (eighth century a.n.), translated 
by me, we find still further development of Neo-Platonic 
doctrine, 

There is an ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy, 
emotion and reason, and naturally (as before remarked) 
pious Sufis did not like this mtrusion of reason into their 
province. They thought this reasoned theology raised more 
difficulties than it solved, and tended rather to weaken than 
to fortify simple faith. That, however, is too large a question 
to be discussed in this paper. 


1a. 1905, 36 
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BHAMAHA THE RHETORICIAN. 
Br M. T. NARASIMHTENGAR, B.A. 


[This paper on Bhamaha is based upon a transcript kindly 
lent to me by my friend Pandit Anandalvar, of the Mysore 
Archeological Office, from whom I learn that the origimal 
palm-leaf manuscript was found by, and is now in the 
possession of, Professor M. Rangacharyar, M.A., of the 
Madras Presidency College.—M. T. N.] 


ig is a matter of great importance that Bhimaha’s work 

on Rhetoric has been discovered, and we are now able 
to judge of his position among Sanskrit authors. A careful 
and critical study of the work will amply repay the trouble 
of the reader; but from a cursory reading I have been able 
to gather the following particulars of the author and his 
work, which I trust may be of general interest to the 
Sanskritists of the present day. 


Brimana’s Repticion anp Descexr. 

Bhamaha seems to have been a Buddhist in religion, for 
the introductory verse! contains a salutation to Sarva, which 
Isa name of Buddhs. Bhamaha himself derives later on in 
the work the two forms Sdrra and Sareiya, as follows :— 





ey che tre : cafe n 


* The reading here ought to be WATACRG, since the ending (= ¥Tq) 
does not, according to Picpini, ehange the first vowel of the won into its rpiddAi. 


This derivation! is quite in accordance with the doctrine of 
universal love characteristic of the Buddhists. Hemachandra, 
however, mentions the word Sarva among the names of Jina 
in his Abfjididna-chintamani (I, 1. 25); and his follower 
Jinadévamunisvara, at the beginning of his. lexicon called 
Abhidhana-chintamani-Siliichha (which is a supplement of 
Hémachandra’s work), gives the additional form Sarriya as 
i name of Jina. But we learn from the closing stanza of 
Bhamaha’s work that the author was the son of Rakrils- 
gomin; and this term Goémin is a Buddhistic title,? as it is 
ane of the names of the Buddhist disciples according to 
Puruzhottama’s Yrikdndasésha (I, 1. 25). Also the form 
Raékrila, from its termination, reminds us of the well-known 
Buddhistic names Rahula, Rimila, Somila, Potala, Jambhala, 
ete. Further, the word Sarrajia, in the introductory verse 
above referred to, is, according to the Amarakoéa, a name 
of Buddha. These circumstances lead us to suppose that 
the word Sdrea in the introductory verse refers to Buddha 
alone, and that Hémachandra’s interpretation of the term 
may be probably due to the fact that before his time several 
Buddhistic names* had been adopted by the Jains and had 
found their way into Jain literature. 





His AcE. 

In his introduction to Kaviraja-marga (p. 16) Mr. Pathak 
says that Bhamaha is prior to Putin but I believe we 
have conclusive evidence now to prove that the reverse is 
the case. A close comparison of the works of Dandin and 
Bhimaha has enabled me to collect the following cumulative 


1 OE, Siddhanta-Kaumudi (p. 150) under Taddhita :— 


Bagegreat West (GT, v1.10). ware Sta aaa (aT). 
—aam fea ara aataa. 


2 Cf. Chand in, identical with CAandra the grammarian (see Peterson's 
Introduction to Subhashitivali). 

3 Of. the following names of Buddha found in the dwerokiva and Trikinds- 
ftha telerred to Jina by Hémachundra rr Jina, (2) naivkiia, (3) Bhagavan 2a 
(4) Sarvadard, (5) Arhan, (6) Vitaraga, etc. 


evidence in favour of my contention that Bhamaha should 
be placed after Dandin. 

Bhamaha’s work is full of criticisms against the views of 
his predecessors, and most of them are unmistakably aimed 
ut Dandin. Though Dandin is not expressly mentioned by 
Bhamaha, still the school of Dandin is often referred to 
by such expressions as Wal, Wat, @fqa ... , and is 
sometimes (I, 32) jeeringly spoken of as was: (fools), 
and once introduced by the ironical expression Sfyagrata: 
(It, 87). Again, Bhamaha follows Dandin in many respects, 
and approvingly quotes at times the very words of the 
Kavyadaréa. In one place we find nearly a half-verse of 
the Kavyadarsa quoted and cnticized by Bhamaha, which 
i3 sufficient by itself to prove the priority of Dandin. 

Let us frst enumerate some of the points wherein Bhamaha 
criticizes Dandin :— 


(1) Dandin, following his predecessors, treats of the 
alankdras as separate from the Adrya$arira (the main body 
of the Aderya), (see I, 9-10); and Bhiamaha takes objection 
to this procedure in his work (I, 14). 

(2) Dandin does not treat of anuprdsa and yamaka in the 
chapter on alaikdras, but deals with them under a separate 
head along with éabdachitra, considering them as of minor 
importance (see Kavyadarsa, I, 60-61); whereas Bhimaha 
gives them precedence in his chapter on alankdras, and 
expressly admits that both the kinds of alaikdras—sdbda 
and drfha—are weleome to himself (I, 14-15). Moreover, 
Bhamaha refutes, in strong terms, Dandin’s criticism of the 
Gandiya views on the point. 

(3) Bhamaha’s verses (I, 22-23)— 





Beka cecetioetitatenrer 
wAhSe ies 8 5 diadilib a be 
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totally reject the statement of Dandin (I, 22) that a pre- 
liminary description of the enemy's virtues m order to 
glorify the hero is also praiseworthy. He argues (in I, 23) 
that, if that ndyata (the enemy) is not the hero of the poem 
and is not to come off victorious in the end, it is utterly 
useless to describe his virtues at the beginning. 

(4) Dandin holds (in I, 28) that the two kinds of prose- 
writing called kathd and diAydyikd, though defined differently, 
are in reality only two different names for one and the same 
thing; whereas Bhamaha regards them as entirely different. 
Further, Dandin says (in I, 25) that the hero of a tafid may 
be described either by himself or by others; and Bhamaha 
argues that a high-born hero will never praise himself, and 
his merits are to be extolled on/y by others (I, 29). 

(5) Dandin recognizes (in I, 40) the two kinds of style— 
the raidarbAt and the gaudi—as entirely different, and prefers 
the former, the characteristics of which he treats at length 
(I, 43-105); but Bhamaha totally rejects this distinction, 
and abuses the school of Dandin in the following verses :— 


was alta Ae GPT IT | 
seu w few ywuredate wet 
ldo De colby ta adel 








a, 31-32.) 


(6) Dandin regards Seabhdrokéi as an important alankira, 
and gives it the first place m his chapter on alatikiras; but 
Bhamaha seems to attach no importance to it, and only 
remarks at the end of the second chapter that some regard 
it as an alankara. On the other hand, Bhiamaha regards 
Fakrokti as the essence of every alankara, and says there 
can be no alaikira without it (IT, 85). 

(7) Dandin recognizes more than /hirty varieties of 
Upamdlankara, but Bhamaha rejects most of them, and 
thinks that such a detailed classification is useless. For 
example, the three kinds of Upama called Nindopamd, 
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amedpamd, and spiaralceren are rejected on the 
and that they may be classed under Semédndpamd; and 
the other varieties such as Maldpama are regarded as merely 
superfluous (Bhamaha, I, 37-38). 

Many more points of a like nature may be quoted, wherein 
Bhamaha aims his criticisms against Dandin, but these, 
I think, are sufficient to prove my contention. 

Next let us consider a few of the points wherein Bhamaha 
closely follows Dandin or quotes his very words :-— 

(1) Bhamaha’s definition of a ma/d-kdrya is In many 
respects similar to that of Dandin. Compare with Dandin 
(I, 14-19) :— 





(Bhamaha, I, 19-21.) 
(2) Bhimaha enumerates the various faults in composition 
as follows :— 
Tet afaae faaqu faafa =u 
ZUSAaSa a Saas | | 
ufaweggzragit qu 4 Aaa tl 
(IV, 1-2.) 
The first three lines of this quotation are exactly identical 
with Dandin’s verses III, 125-6. 
(3) Bhamaha’s verse (IV, 8) 
| So ereardetiet 


closely resembles Dandin’s ITT, 128. 





Such a close agreement of expressions cannot be merely 
accidental. Obviously one of the authors must be quoting 
from the other: and for the reasons already set forth it is 
clearly Bhamaha that quotes from Dandin. 

Lastly, there is a point which, as I have already remarked, 
is by itself sufficient to conclusively prove the posteriority 
of Bhamaha. In one place he quotes nearly a half-verse 
from Dandin’s Kavyadarga, and condemns it by treating it 
as an example of one of the siz faults! in composition 
enumerated by himself in I, 87. The full verse? of Dandin 


runs a6 follows :— 





(III, 120.) 


According to Dandin this verse is a perfectly good example 
of that kind of Prafélika (riddle) which he calls Pariharika 
and defines thus :-— 


Orraratfara Ata a aren ufcerfcan | 


that is, Parthariki is that kind of riddle in which the 
idea intended can be understood only by linking together 
in regular succession the several words of the passage. 
Bhimaha quotes from the latter half of the above verse and 
condemns it as un example of ardchaka in the following 


Temeerfaurs | Baa 4 WeHa I 


(Bhaimaha, I, 37.) 
* The authorship of this verse is indubitable. Sarigadhara, who is al 
very careful in trncting ttanzes to their original sources, specifically ascribes this 
verse to Dapdin and explains it as follows :— 


“fom wees faa: Ce:. aeTana: waa:, aewt ad: 
UMAGA, ACT: Far: Wy” 





stanza, because the words employed do not directly signify 
the idea intended :-— 





Se rani wtcrarh ial i 
(I, 41.) 


These points, I think, clearly establish my contention that 
Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin. 

Besides theae, I have found also some important references 
in Bhimaha’s Rhetoric to authors and works, which, I hope, 
will, if traced out, establish the dates of some famous Sanskrit 
writers. He mentions the names of three authors—Médhdrin, 
Ramasarman, and Sakhdvardhana, Of these Meédhavin was 
a rhetorician, whose views Bhamaha often refers to (I1, 40, 
85, ete.); Rdmaéerman is the author of a work (kdrya) 
called Achyutdttara, from which Bhimaha quotes stanzas of 
the wpajati metre as instances of upamdlankdra; and Sakhd- 
tardhana seems to be the author of a well-known work, by name 
fdjamitra, from which also Bhimaha quotes occasionally." 
There are many more quotations in the work, which are not 
traced by the author to their sources, He mentions also 
the name of a poem called A§maka-raméa,2 which appears 
to have been written in the evidarbhi style. If more light 
be forthcoming about these and other important references 
in the work, many a doubtful question of chronology in the 
domain of Sanskrit literature could be solved. 

About Médidrin, however, I have found some references 
in Vamisddhu's commentary on Rudrata’s Haryd/enkdre. 

The iollowing passage is characteristic, as giving the 
naines of some leading rhetoricians in chronological ier 


' Most of these quotations are also to be found in Namisidhu's commentary on 
Rodrate’s Ravyalatikira, XT, 24, ete. 


* We know of a Paouranik king called swat, of the Solar mee (55th in 
escent trom Jksiedkn), son of Sandee and Madeyanti: sex Vishou Puriga, 
IV, 4.72. We also know that the 4émakus are a tribe mentioned in the 

script «ska pinches! ae The ministers of an 


king sre mentioned in ork og at Ay published thie 
Archeological home of Western Thdia, vol — > 
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Tasatta (Namisadhu’s Comm., I, 2.) 


Here the commentator purposely mentions most of the 
_ noteworthy rhetoricians preceding Rudrata, and we may 
naturally infer that they are named in the order of time. 
This inference is further supported by the fact that both 
Dandin and Médhavin are, as we have already proved, prior 
to Bhimahu. Hence we may conclude that Médhavin and 
Rudra have to be placed between Dandin and Bhamaha in 
point of time. Some! would, however, take Médidvrirudra as 
one name, being perhaps led away by the title MévAdrudra2 
which applies to Kalidasa; but Namisadhu’s clear mention 
of the form Médhdrin by itself under XI, 24, goes to show 
that Médhavin and Rudra are separate names according to 
the commentator. This is also borne out by Bhamaha’s 
allusion to the former by the form ‘ Médidrin’ only, in more 
than one place (see above), Thus we have irrefutable 
evidence to assert that there was a famous rhetorician Rudra, 
long before Rudrata. Can this Rudra be identical with the 
author of Sriigdratilaka p 


' Fide p. 2, Rudrta's Kavyalaikara (Kavyamala Series). 

+ Tri-kinda-sieha, Brahmu-varga, verse 26, 

7 Several scholars assume, without sufficient evidence, that Rudra(-bhatta), the 
author of Sruigératilata, atl Rudruta, the author of Adeydiodtire, are one 
and the same. The story about the mortgage of the letter fda by one Rudra- 
bhatta referred to in the Kannada inscription of the time of the Ratta king of 
Saundatti (Sika 1141), cannot, I think, be taken as applicable to Houdrata of 
the Kivyilaikira, for the following reasons :— 

1) The powt of the inscription waa a native of Kuntala-jzi (N. Cannara, 
Bellary, etc. }, belonged to dfri-gétra, waa a ruler of eivhtenn villages, ee | 
seems to have been a Aanaediga, as may be judged from the numes of his 
descendants cited in the inscription; whereas the author of Kivydlaikira was 
a Kashmirion (sce Encye. Brit., vol. xxi, p. 204, Sth od.), wos niso known a 
Sattuenie, and was ee son of BAafja- fe gion, iar to N. Indio. 

* these apparently diverging facts co reconciled, uo credence can be 
attached to beavers Hiearr, 

2) All the luter rhetoricinns and commentators mnenimotialy cull the author 
of Kavyalaikira “Ret name Rudrats, and there is not single case where he 
ts called Rudra(-bhatts). Even Namisddhu (whose commentary is so very 
elaborate) culls him Hudrata, and doe not refer to this story at all, though he 
ived not very long after Rudrata. 
to identify one Rudra, o well-known rhetoricinn, before Rudrata {see above), 
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So far we have been discussing the earlier limits of 
Bhamaha’s age. Let us next consider the later limits of the 
same. We know from the reference (QEfag HTagtaata 
weraes) found in _ Pratiharenduraja’s commentary on 
Udbhata’s Alanka figraha, ch. 1, that Bhattodbhata 
wrote a commentary (called Bhamaha-vivarana) on Bhimaha’s 
work. Now, this Bhattodbhata was the sabidpati of King 
Jayapida (779-813 A.D.). Hence we may conclude that 
Bhamaha should be placed not later than the first half of the 
elghth century a.p. 

If we accept the date now usually assigned to Dandin 
(end of the sixth century a-p.), then, leaving some margin 
for the intermediate authors Médidcin and Rudra, Bhimaha’s 
age may be more approximately stated as the latter half of 
the seventh century a.D. 





His HuHeroric. 


Lastly, we shall briefly describe the nature and seope of 
the work itself, and allude to the author’s views on s0me 
interesting points. 

The work is called Kavyalankara, as stated by the author 
himself in the introductory verse already quoted (see note, 
p- 1); and consists of 400 verses mostly of the Anushtubh 
metre. It is divided into six chapters or parichchhédas, 
treating of (1) gerira or the body of kavya, (2) and (+) 
alankdras or figures, (4) désha or defects, (5) nydya or the 
logic of kavya, and (6) sabda-Suddhi or grammatical 
accuracy. The work is, on the whole, a thoroughly critical 
review of several scientific theories that prevailed in the 
author's time. Bhamuaha spares not even his own teachers 
as far a8 criticism is concerned. Having on several occasions 
given free vent to this critical spirit, he withdraws himeelf 
majestically in the following stanza :-— 


wat: fa faqiga qarmeaqela 
(IV, 7.) 





He is full of originality and intelligence, and takes pride 
in not slavishly following his predecessors, as may be 
indirectly inferred from these stanzas :-— 
(1) enQarzeg wrest weft corey | 
(I, 5.) 
(2) AAT FMEA STAT TAT | 
(I, 82.) 
(3) Wawra warts aeardiaraaqae wafer 4 arareren | 


(Closing stanza, VI, 65.) 





According to him the best style of composition, whether 
gaudiya or caidarbha, is that which is figurative, cultured, 
sententious, well-reasoned, and faultless ; and it may be said 
that his own work fairly satisfies all these conditions. He 
is & man thoroughly imbued with practical common-sense, 
and denounces in strong terms the admixture of fantastic 
and superhuman events in novel-writing ; for an illustration 
of which the reader is referred to his series of trenchant 
Temarks on the story of Vatsaraja, culminating in the 
following stanza :— 


WaT Sy ay faaant Ssfarare ‘wafcag | 
(IV, 52.) 


His learned attack of the advocates of the Sphéta theory in 
the last chapter of the work is very edifying, and goes to 
prove that Bhamaha had a philosophic turn of mind. The 
under-mentioned stanzas are very suggestive of his line of 
argument in this connection :— 


This word Ql most probably refers to Gunidhya, the author of the 
Paitichi Brikatkatha, Ti not, we should infer from this allusion the existance 
before Bhimaha of some Sanskrit work based on Gupadhya'’s Brihatkathd. 


ginal aca 





BIa Sree Wifey aA: Ba: 
~~ a aTeiqaa aaa | 
fara waa UTA ll 
(VI, 12-14.) 





To conclude, I may remark there are many more interesting 
points in this work, which I refrain from mentioning as they 
are out of place in this brief sketch. 
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XT. 


FURTHER NOTE ON MUSALMAN COINS COLLECTED 
BY MR. G. P. TATE IN SEISTAN. 


By ©. CODRINGTON, M.D., F.8.A. 


‘INCE the note on these coins was published im the 

Society's Journal last year, p. 681, Mr. A. G. Ellis 

has been so good as to prepare the following list of the 

Sijistan or Nimriz Maliks from about a.m. 460 to 885, 

taken the Ihya al-Multk, by Shah Husain b. Ghiyath 
al-Din :— 


KINGS OF NIMRUZ. 


Kestokation or THe Sarrant Live arren tHe Deatn or Kuatar 
& Anwan (a. 399) asp THe Gaagwavr Occuratiox. 


AH. 
Tahir b. Muhammad b, Tahir b. Khalaf a c. 460-480 
Amir Shihinshah . i ae 450 
Bahia al-Danlah Tahir b. Nasr b. Abnat: wd 480 (?}-481 


Taj al-Din Abn al-Fadl Nasr b. Tahir b. Muhammad 483-559 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b, Taj al-Din. 
‘Ize al-Mulik (Muhammad) b. Taj al-Din. 


Taj al-Din Harb b, ‘Ize al-Mulik .. 612 
Shams al-Din (Yamin al-Daulah) Bahram Shah 

b. Nagir al-Din b. Taj al-Din me 612-618 
Nusrat al-Din b. Bahrim Shah .. a _ (618) 
Rukn al-Din b. Buhrim Shih .. ee (618) 
Shihib al-Din Mahmid b. Nasir al-Din 23° (619-622) 
[Taj al-Din Niyiltigin] . [622-627 | 
Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Masia b. Khalaf b. "Mibrban 

b. Tahir b. Nasr b. Abmad . . os 630-652 
Nasr al-Din b. Abi al-Fath b. Mastad .. “S 652-728 
Shih Nusrat b. Nasr al-Din a 728-731 
Qutb al-Din Muhammad b, Rukn al-Din Mabmid 

b. Nasr al-Din : “s * 731-747 
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A.W. 
Taj al-Din b. Qutb al-Din i ft i #8 — 747-751 
Sultin Mahmid b, Shih ‘Alib. Nasr al-Din .. 751-753 
‘Izz al-Din b. Rukn al-Din Mahmid .. 763-784 


Qutb al-Din b, ‘Izz al-Din 0 - es 784-788 
Shah Shahin Taj al-Din b. Qutb al-Din b. ‘Tzz al-Din 788-805 
Qutb al-Din b. Shih ‘All b. Shihzidah , . ne 806-822 
Shih Shahin Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Qutb al-Din 822-842 (852?) 
Nizim al-Din Yahya b. Shams al-Din... 842 (852 ?}-885 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Nizim al-Din .., 885- 
Sultin Mahmid .. 7 2s ‘Zs - - 

From this it will be seen that there was o King of 
Nimraz reigning from a.n. 731 to 747 named Qutb al-Din 
Muhammad. The coin bearing the name Qutb al-Din, 
dated 74x, described on p, 681, may therefore be attributed 
to him and not to Qutb al-Din b. ‘Izz al-Din, who was 
deposed and executed by Timi. 

Mr. Ellis has also sent me a translation of the account of 
this king’s reign given in the Thya al-Mulik, from which 


the following 1s an extract :-— 


“Malik Qutb al-Din b. Shih Rukn succeeded his uncle Shah 
Nusrat on the throne of Statin in a.g. 731, having been duly 
elected by the votes of the princes of the royal house and great 
men of the State. His investiture with the sovereignty of Nimriz 
took place on Monday, Rabi‘ I, $., on which oceasion much largess 
was judiciously distributed. Qutb al-Din was an excellent ruler, 
firm, politic, just, liberal, brave, devout, a patron of learning, 
genius, and piety, an enemy of vice and profligacy, He was wont 
to encourage worth by conferring of stipends, and every day there 
used to issue from his kitchens thirty assloads of bread and 
of meat, with other necessaries in proportion, which were 
distributed to strangers and the poor, All Sistiin acknowledged 
tis sway. When he had completed the organisation of his 
kingdom, certain traitorous persons incited Malik Husain Grhiiri, 
ruler of Harit, to invade Sistin, who in consequence in a.n. 734 
led an army more numerous than ants or locusts against the king. 
When the news of this invasion reached Malik Qutb al-Din he 
gathered a force of 80,000 veteran troops, foot and horse, together 
with elephants, and set out from the city of Sistin to mect the 
army of Khurasin. When the troops of Sistin had reached 
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of Panj Dih, Amir Iqbal Sabiq, one of the trusted adherents of 
Shaik ‘Ali al-Daulah Sistini, came to Malik Qutb al-Din and 
besought him to halt his army that he might go to the King of 
Harit and dissuade him from this enterprise, attacking Moslems 
without just quarrel. The king said, ‘Go, and tell him that 
[ have no fear or dread of him, but that I am loth to shed the 
blood of Moslems, If he will not relinquish this enterprise our 
dispute must be settled on the fleld of battle.’ Mir Iqbal 
delivered this message to Malik Husain, and showed him the 
overwhelming superiority of the army of Sistin. Malik Husain 
accepted his advice, and at once returned to Harit by double 
marches. Thus the two kings returned home without fighting.” 


This is interesting, and bears on the subject of this 
collection im that coins of Malik Husain of Harat (a.n. 732- 
771) are included in it, as mentioned in my former note, 
p. 682. 

Mr, Tate has lately sent another small collection which 
he has made in Seistan, containing some Musalman coins 
requiring notice, viz. :— 

SAMANID. Mansur b, Nuh. 


Two copper fals of Bukhara dated a.m. 357, of the pattern of 
No, 405, B.M. Cat., vol. iti, of the year 354. ~ 
GOVERNORS OF SIJISTAN. Ahmad b. Muhammad 

1. Gold. Sijistin. acm 343. 

Ole. Area in plain circle || al Jas, one || alll Yl alld 

Margin in plain circle pod le 8 2 ed 

dle ely erly Eb ee 
Rev. Area in plain circle || ly aly ob seal! || all aot alll 


36 


d.Ba.e. 1005, 
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Margin in plain cirele sigh is,) all Spey aoe 


ofa of 3y AS 2al\ de aed Gel ers 
NT -9; Wt. 33 (looped). 
A thin gold coin of good workmanship, with clear, well- 
formed lettering. This is, I think, the first dinar of 
Ahmad which has been edited. 
2, Four copper fals, Sijistin, asm. 343; B.M. Cat., vol. i, 
No. 35. 
3. Fals. Sijistan, date illegible. 
Obv. Ares in plain cirele, arabesque letters 
ikes || al |] eoteall 
Margin = we ew! Unda) lon oe... 
Ro. Inplaincircle 2 de='||-.~ nell || @ pl lee 
@ | ll) sol || ono 
Margin illegible. 
ee JE *85; Wt. 20. 
1. Gold. Sijistin, a.a. 3[7]9. 
Ode, Area in plain circle, two leaf ornaments below 
abd UN | alll Sys) || aoe || al 
Margin illegible, lettering corrupt. 
Re. Area in plain circle, two leaf ornaments below 
Aes ey! airs | dhs ruil | Waly | é},at! 
AT +7; Wt. 25. 
2, Copper fals. Sijistan, no date. 
Oiv. Area in plain circle, arabesque lettering lJ || Lol! 
Margin oce Pe Cr a ees 
Re. Ares in looped circle, arabesque  d0=| || of ils 
Margin illegible. 
E°85; Wt. 21. 
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Harb b. Muhammad. Copper. 
Obv. sas || alll jyol polill || aul Jae, aac || all ally 
Rev, In plain cirele qo | o"o 
Margin illegible. 
BLM. Cat., vol. ix, p. 269. 
This coin was first described in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
1881, by H. Sauvaire, in an article “Sur un Fels Saff4ride 
inédit,” which contains an excellent summary of the 
history of these governors, rightly called by the writer “la 
seconde branche des Saffarides.” 


KINGS OF NIMROZ. Nasr al-Din. Copper. 
Obo. In circle 7 2, || Liall poi |] pe 3) call 
Rev. jy pee || oll 3 || ys 


‘Izz al-Din. 
1, Obe, In quatrefoil polly sel || j= oe MI] Sal 
Reo. In circle jy 5 || 2,2 
9. Ob. In circle with © above and circle of dots outside it 
wel lly sat Le 
Rev. In circles as obp. jy aw }} old oe 
5. Ole. As No. 2. 
Reo. As No. 1. 
4. Obv. Incircle .pwl, | Gal je = Mh || Lal 
Ree. <As No. 2. 
5. Obe. sks) pally || Gel |] je pie 3 Il. 
Ree. As No. 1. 
Qutb al-Din. 


Obv. Incircle all, Liall || bs Jolel || (bul 
Ree. In cirdle 3,453 || 3 
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Doubtful king. 
1. OW. Incirde pall, Lol! || ny de.. |] pedal 

Rev. In dotted circle jy 453 = 

2. Ole. ... | ola! | ' wis 

Ree. jap) || Coy ||. 

These comms are all about ‘6 inch in diameter and weigh 
about 46 grains; in appearance they resemble coins of the 
Dehli kings of a period of from the latter end of the 
seventh to that of the eighth century of the Hijra, They 
bear only the lagab of the king and the mint name- 
Mr. ©. J. Rodgers described some of the same type in 
his Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore Museum, p. 137, 
“Sistan Coins”; im the Catalogue of Coms purchased from 

him by the Panjab Government, 1895, part iv, p. 19, 
“ Sijistan or Nimroz Coins’; m the P ceedings of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1854, p. 75, ‘Some Coins from 
Candahar”’; and in Bengal As. Soc. Journal, 1896, pt. 2, 
p. 226, “Coins of Nimroz, including coins of Taj al-Din 
Harb, Rukn al-Din b. Bahram Shah, and Nusrat al-Din 
b. Bahram Shah.” A difficulty I felt in attributing these 
coins to the kings of Nimriz caused by the word ge 
being part of the lagab on them and not so in the list taken 
from the Ihya al-Multik has been removed by the dated 
inscription of Shams al-Din ‘Ali published by Mr. Ellis 
in the Society's Journal, 1904, p. 174, where that Malik’s 
name is given as ly Liols G sol (mst, and by 
Mr. Ellis finding that Nasr al-Din, the successor of Shame 
al-Din, is called in the Thya al-Multk first .» .pall = 
Ope, then poll, Gel J), then 5=! -<), and finally 
Lull, wl " 

I attribute these coins, subject to confirmation, to Nasr 
al-Din b. Abi al-Fath, 652-728; ‘Ixz al-Din b. Rukn 
al-Din, 753-784; and Qutb al-Din b. Shah ‘Ali, 806-822, 
respectively. 
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IMRUZ COINS WITHOUT RULER'S NAME. 
1. Obe. In two interlaced triangles ja} || jy, || 12, 
Ree, In eight-foil with outer band of loops and leaves 4s du. 
ZB 7; Wr. 50. 
2, Ob. In double hexagon within circles of lines and dots Wo, 
Hee. In quatrefoil within circles of lines j, | pe 
JE 65: Wt. 52. 
Obv. In plain circle 4m ll jah | ye 
Feo. Arabesque ornamentation. 
25 °T: Wt. 66. 
Obe. In cirele within arabesque js 00) || 2,0 || (9) fl> 
Ree. Tllegible. 
6 65; Wt. 29, 
Of. Area in square, Kufic lettering arranged in the square 
.2 ee dladb 


The figure before the r of the date is a small circle, and may be 
a 4 without a tail or the second cipher of 1+, of which the 


first cipher does not appear. eee 


’ 


» 


' 
— - s a o_ 5 


ee — oo ‘ 
] 
co a A ae a 


at USS rr Yay Suara ~ 


1 


ee \ = “- 4 
+ i4 = STi) yrs! 2 ay Pn a 


ue = e-ae] tetireros 
22 ¥ EE 
Sn Ts eslig 


= 


‘ota 4 


“7 be ho 
a im 4 


ae) tt | 


cee oh oe Se 


(peape colt all 3+ ape m= 23 
use « “e= 


| 


Pas ‘ is c a’ 4 + — 
} - | = ue pen ; -s eo y 5% ne 


‘ 5 a 
a | aa = = 
, oe a Pte bela 
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yest ity ivi ise ai lle vd a is? 4 
ath Zee 2e, yrs St sib terd tea Ale ee es 


. 7 je. « 
“. aol ia 


eee ee ie 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Srupy or some Onomatroreric Dest Worns. 


There can be no doubt that onomatopeia and interjectional 
cries played a great part in the formation of our languages. 
It is true that the ‘Bow-wow’ theory alone is insufficient 
to trace the origin of all words; and it is not true, what 
Professor Noiré would have us believe, that all roots can 
be traced to some interjectional cries of primitive men. 
Bat it is true that a carefully instituted philological analysis 
can disclose the influence of onomatopeia and interjectional 
cries in the formation of a very large number of Vedic 
and Laukika roots. 

When by strict, rigid, and thoroughgoing rules of 
grammar, an artificial check was placed upon the growth 
of the Sanskrit language, new words could not be coined 
except by the fixed rules of grammar, from the definitely 
established list of roots. How jealously the purity of the 
literary language was being guarded in the second century 
n.c. can be known from the Mahabhasya of Pataijali. It 
has been declared sinful in that book to use words other 
than what are strictly Vedic and Lankika. 

In the Sanskrit works which have been, with considerable 
certainty, fixed to a time previous to the second century B.c., 
no words other than Vedic and Laukika (in the strictest 
Panini sense) can be met with. Since the Mahabharata 
abounds in words not strictly Laukik, may we not venture to 
say that this is evidence, so far as it goes, that the building 
up of the poem did not commence till at least a century 
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later than the time of the Mahabhisya. Such an orthodox 
work as the Mahabharata came eventually to be, could not 
have departed from the much respected orthodox rules, if 
time had not then made the rules almost obsolete. What 
ia true of the Mahabharata is true also in respect of the 
Ramayana, as we now have it. To my humble thinking 
the latter shows signs of lateness to a greater extent. 

Of words formed by imitating natural sounds, and un- 
derivable from the fixed stock of Sanskrit roots, kolihala, 
kilikila, and the like are only found in the eighteen lengthy 
Sarvans of the Mahabharata. Halahala, Gadgada, and 
Humbha (lowing of the cow) are found used in the Rama- 
yana. In the 23rd chapter of the Aranyakinda, we find 
exact sounds of birds used as Sanskrit words. “ Chichiki- 
chiti vacyanto babhibastatra sarika,” would have defiled 
the purity of language in the second century s.c. This 
very “Chichiki ” we find also in the Harivaméa. These 
words, as well as the words Khat-Khat, Than-Than, Jhan- 
Jhan, and Ranaranaka of still later literature, have been 
called Desi words (words of provincial origin) by Hem- 
chandra. It is known to all that Hemchandra’s Desi 
Namamala contains only such words as were never derived 
from Sanskrit roots. Some ingenious Pundits have tried 
a forced affiliation of many of them to some recognised 
roots; but I do not consider it worth while to make any 
criticism on this attempt. 

When literature grew, the writers felt the want of words, 
and were forced to borrow many words from the Prakrits, 
To commence with, it was only sparingly done; but when 
once it was tolerated and approved, the writers introduced 
the Prakrit words very largely. This inference receives full 
corroboration from the language of the old inscriptions which 
have now been chronologically arranged in many books. 

The Deéi words of onomatopretic origin, such as J hankira, 
mara-mara, pat-pat, and the like, are nowhere found in the 
works of Kilidaisa and Bhairavi. It might be plausibly 
argued, that the use of such words in dignified Kavyas was 
studiously avoided by the poets. But it is worthy of note 
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that Kalidasa has not used these words even in the Prakrit 
dialogues in his Drama, while Mricchakatika and Ratnavali 
abound with such expressions. It is also not true that the 
use of ‘Gharghara’ for Nirghosa and ‘Jhankira’ for Ali- 
ruta lessened the dignity of the language. These words 
have been profitably used, to heighten the effect of grand 
descriptions, by Bhavabhiiti in bis Uttara-carita and Malati- 
madhava. 

The poet Subandhu flourished towards the end of the 
sixth century, say some fifty years after the death of 
Kalidasa. We find the use of a small number of onomato- 
petic words in bis Vasavadatta as nouns only. Three or 
four such words of this class as are found in Mahabharata 
and Ramayana are ulso found used as nouns, as I have 
already shown. This is the sort of use made of them (though 
very sparsely) in the Puiicatantra. Kolihala is the only 
word I have met with in the existing Paiicatantra, even 
though this is not exactly the book which was written in 

In the writings of Bainabhatta, Bhavabhiti, and Sidraka, 
these words have been very freely and largely used. Verbs 
also were made of them, and expressions like Khat-khatayate, 
Phurphurayati, and Maramarayisma ure found frequently. 
The use of these words as verbs commenced only in the 
seventh century, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
From the seventh century onward, there is scarcely any 
Sanskrit composition wherein these Desi words of onomato- 
patic origin are not found. 

I should like what I have asserted to be tested by 
reference to the books the dates of which have been fairly 
established. “3 the use of this particular class of Desi words 
grew in the manner indicated in this paper, the words will 
have a special vaio in determining the chronology of some 
old books. 

B. C. Mazummar. 


a8 MOSQUITOES AND FEVER IN SUSRUTA. 


Mosaurrors an» Frver tx Susérvuta. 


The stings of insects, together with the mode of their 
treatment, are discussed by Susruta in the chapter on Insects 
(Kitakalpah) which forms the last section of the book on 
Poisons (Kalpasthianam), There he saya: “17. There are 
six Maksikas (flies or bees), called respectively Kantarika, 
Krsna, Pingalika, Madhulika, Kasayi, and Sthalika. If 
& man is stung by one of these, there will be heat, and 
swelling (of the part). So in the case of a Sthalika or 
a Kasayi, when, however, there will be, moreover, dangerous 
boils. 18. There are five Masakasa (mosquitoes or gnats), 
called respectively Samudrah, Parimandalah, Hastimadakah, 
Krsnah, and Parvatiyah. Ifa man is stung by one of these, 
there will be violent itching and swelling of the bitten part. 
But the Parvatiya produces the same symptoms as deadly 
insects,” 


17. maksikah kintarika krena pingalikn madhulika kasayi 
athalikety evam sat | 
tabhir dastasya dahasophau bhavatah | 
sthalikakasayibhyam etad eva pidakas ca sopadrava 
bhavanti || 
18. masakah samudrah parimandalo hastimagakah krsnah 
parvatiya iti pajica | 
tair dastasya tivrakandur daméasophas ca | 
parvatiyas tu kitaih pranaharais tulyalaksanah || 


The remedies to be applied are the same as in the case 
of ant-stings. “2, For those stung by Pipilikas (ants), 
Maksikas, or Madakiis, an ointment mixed with cow’s urine 
is prescribed, as well as the earth of an ant-bill of black ants.”” 


32. pipilikabhir dastinim maksikimasakais tatha | 
gomitrens yuto lepah krsnavalmikamrttika || 


These quotations from the excellent edition of Suéruta 
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published by the late Vaidya Prabhuram in 1901, with 
which the earlier editions of Suéruta literally agree in the 
present case, show that fever is not among the symptoms 
produced by the stings of mosquitoes and similar insects, 
according to Suéruta. Conversely, in the chapter on Fever 
(vi, 59), he does not mention the stings of imsects among 
the various causes of fever, and true malarial fever, such 
as tertian and quartan fever, is entirely due to derangement 
of the humours, according to Suéruta (vi, 39,9). Nor can 
Suéruta’s observations, at the beginning of the Kitakalpah, 
regarding the derangement of air, of bile, or of phlegm, or 
. all the three humours together, by the four principal 

asses of insects, and the causation of diseases due to 
deri god air, etc., by the stings of these insects, be said to 
presuppose an acquaintance with the spreading of malaria 
through mosquitoes. These introductory remarks, as shown 
by the analogous statements on the effects of snake poison 
(Section iv of the Kalpasthanam), are merely intended to 
illustrate the dangerous nature of insect stings. 

If, therefore, the native books on medicine in Ceylon have 
anticipated the discovery of our modern scientists of the 
connection between malaria and mosquitoes, their authors 
must have arrived at that discovery independently of Suéruta, 
whose doctrines seem to be generally followed in the medical 
lore of Ceylon. It may be added that the other standard 
writers on medicine in India, such as Charaka, Vagbhatu, 
and the author of the Madhava Nidina, entirely agree with 
Susruta on the point under notice. It is true that fever 
is mentioned by Vagbhata (vi, 37, 5) among the ordinary 
symptoms produced by all stings of insects, but this is 
evidently the wound-fever which is generally mentioned as 
one of the principal kinds of fever, and not malaria. 

The point is of very considerable historical interest; and 
is stated, in the public press, to have been referred to at the 
last Anniversary Meeting of the Ceylon Branch of our 
Society. I have not had the advantage of seeing any official 
report of what was said on that occasion; but it would be 
very desirable that the notice taken of the question should 
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lead to the publication of any passages there may be in 
Ceylon books on medicine bearing on the point. 


J. Jouy. 
Wirzburg ( Bararia), 
April 22nd, 1905. 


Tue Rev. W. Scumipr, formerly a missionary in Assam, 
now of the Missionary College of Médling, near Vienna, has 
lately issued two exhaustive monographs on certain of the 
Indo-Chinese languages. The first, entitled Grundsziige 
einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache, in thren Besiehungen su 
derjenigen ger Mon-Kimer-Sprachen, was published at 
Munich (Verlag der k. Akademie) in 1904, and in addition 
to a very careful study of the phonology of Khasi, the 
speech of the natives of the Khasia and Jaintia hills around 
Shillong (only about 177,000 in number), has also an 
appendix on the languages of the Palaung, Wa, and Riang 
tribes of the Middle Salween. A still more elaborate 
monograph is the one just issued at Vienna (1905), entitled 
Grundsige einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen (pp. 233), 
which discusses the general phonology of that important 
linguistic family, in its four forms, Mon, Bahnar, Stieng, 
and Khmer. Students of the linguistics of Further Asia, 
and especially of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, will be glad 
to have their attention called to these minute and scholarly 
essays in this field of philology. 

C. 


Tut Baiture Couiecrion or Aranpic anp Persian MSS. 


A couple of years ago, when consulting it for other 
purposes, I noticed on p. 10, vol. iii of Sir H. M. Elliot's 
“ Mahomedan Historians,” «a reference to the curious 
discovery among the Baillie MSS. of a missing portion of 
the rare and valuable Jdmi‘-wt-Tawdrikk of Rashid-ud-din. 
Mention is made of this Baillie Collection being entailed 
property ; but in 1839, though Colonel Baillie had died on 
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the 20th April, 1833 (aged 60), Duncan Forbes found the 
manuscripts still undisturbed at a house in Soho Square 
(Journal R.A.S., vi (1841), p. 33). Nobody could tell me 
where the manuscripts now were, or their history subsequent 
to 1841, As Colonel Baillie held high political offiee in 
Bundelkhand and at Lakhnau early in the nineteenth 
century, I hoped that his collection would contain some 
rare or unknown works bearing on the history of the 
eighteenth century in India, the period to which I have 
more particularly devoted myself. 

In vain did I go to the Dict, Nat. Biog., ii, 415; there 
was no mention of his manuscripts, his family line, or the 
name of his seat. Turning to the “ Annual Register” for 
1833 (vol. lxxv), I found on p. 219 that Colonel John 
Baillie was “ of Leys,” Inverness-shire. In Burke's “Landed 
Gentry” I found that his daughter and heiress had married 
J. F. Baillie, second son of Baillie of Dochfour. Her two 
sons (known successively as “of Leys”) died without issue. 
Seeing that the two families were closely connected, I wrote 
to the present J. E. Bruce Baillie, Esq., of Dochfour, and 
having no personal knowledge in the matter he was good 
enough to refer me to his brother, the Rev. Albert Baillie, 
of Rugby. Mr. Albert Baillie kindly informed me that 
the MSS. “were given to the University of Edinburgh to 
be Kept in a place by themselves.” Through my friend 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British Museum, it was ascertained 
from Mr. Richard Bell that the collection had been in the 
University Library at Edinburgh since 1875, that the books 
were not catalogued or arranged, but someone had written 
the title, and occasionally a bibliographical note, on the 
flyleaf of most of them. 

As I purposed a visit to Scotland in the Autumn, I opened 
communication with Professor Eggeling, Convener of the 
Library Committee, who kindly promised to let me see the 
books whenever I called at the Library. When I arrived at 
the end of August I found Mr. R. Bell at work on a Hand-list 
of the Arabic MSS,, and he told me he intended, when that 
was finished, to commence a similar list of the Persian part 
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of the collection. I had hoped that before this time both 
these lists would have been submitted for publication in our 
Journal; but I do not know whether they are completed 
or not. I have heard that the deed of gift requires the 
collection to be properly catalogued; and as the University 
has now had thirty years in which to comply with this 
condition (if it exists), let us trust that we shall soon be 
put in possession of a proper catalogue. Meanwhile I place 
on record a few hasty notes from the Persian MSS. made 
at my two visits to the Library. In all I took notes from 
35 manuscripts, and there were six others which do not, 
I think, belong to the collection. 
No. 
45, Qasdid-i-Khigini, with marginal and interlimear notes. 
76. Raeugat-ug-safi. Fine folio copy, finished Ist Rabi‘ I, 
1052 4, 
81. A folio volume of letters from the 12th Jomidi I, 1222 z., 
to the end of Zi'l Hijjah, 1224 w. (5th February, 1810). 
82, <A fnmily history of the Sayyids of Sindi (Audh), by ‘Ali 
Nag! Khin. Book I: Introduction, 12 Magdlahs, and 
a Conelusion. Hook If: one MagalaA in 11 mags, A family 
tree at the beginning, and at the end a coloured map 
of Fathganj. Written 23rd Rab‘ II, 1230 n. 
86, (a2) Muntakhab of the Jahingir-nimah, i.e. of the Iqhilnamah 
of Mir Ahmad Khan. Copy finished on the 1th Rajab, 
1197 =, for Nawib Shih Mir Khan, by Muhammad 
Amin, on a Thursday, at Lakhnau. 
(6) ff. 666 quarto of 19 lines each. Muhammad Silih’s 
History of Shihjahin. 
668-680. Lists of Mansabdiirs. 
6805. Dar bayiin-i-tayiri-i-takht-i-murassa‘. 
684, Tizak-i-taimiriyah. 
6840, Routes and distances. 
686). Jama‘-i-dimi. 
6875. Aghiiz-i-muhimm-i-Siwi, 1070 to 1085 am. (a précis). 
6904, Fibrist-i-alqab-i-Badshahin. 
690). Tastiir-ul-‘amal-i-zar-i-maskik riijj-i-har yak mulk, 
Wa warn, wa dira‘, wa paimiyish-i-zamin. 
69la, Dastir-i-tankhwih-i-rozdirin, etc, 
6914. Pay, Ist, 2nd, 3rd class. 
6924, Monthly rates of pay. 
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No, 
6924. Tibman, Table of Birth and Accession of Sihib-i- 
girin and descendants (down to ‘Alametr and his brothers, 
1118 u.). 
694¢. Dastir-ul-‘amal ti chahir aspah, yak aspah. 
694¢, Dagh-i-suwirin muwifiq-i-zibitah-i-Rikab, ete., fi 
6946. Chahirum hissah-i-digh-i-suwirin, muwiifiq -i- 
gibitah-i-Rikab wa sibajit wa jigtr. 
Siyum hissah-i-digh, ete. 
695a. Tafsil-i-kharch-i-‘imarat kih A‘li Hazrat dar hin-i- 
hayait-i-khid namidand. 
Muhagil-i-kul. Account of the tent Daldadal, 
6956. Takht-i-murassa‘ [and other notes |. 
696a. Humiyiin Bidsh&h. 
6965. Petition of ‘Alamgir to his father (ends on £, 697). 
87, Djiibistiin-i-mazihib. Copy dated 25th Ramazin, 1215 u.; 
made by Dal Nariyan for his own perusal. 
89. Zafarnimah by Shekh Sharaf-nd-din ‘All, Yasdi. Well 
written but undated. 
93. Sharh-i-qasa id-i-'Urfi. 
99. Letters to Nawab Sa‘idat ‘Ali Khin, Muharram, 1228, to 
20th Rajab, 1229 n., Book 3. 

Nonumber. Letters of J. Baillie to the Nawib Wazir from the 
22nd Rajab, 1229 nu. (14th July, 1814). The last date 
is in June, 1815. 

102. Letters of J. Baillic to the Nawab Waztr, Sa‘idat ‘Ali Khan, 
Muharram, 1228, to Rajab, 1229 n. 

103. Lord Moira, Governor-General, to the Janib-i-A la (i.c. the 
Nawab Wazir), from his accession, 3rd July, 1814, to 
18th November, 1815. 

No number. Letters of the Governor-General to Nawab Sa‘adat 
‘Ali Khan, and the replies, from Jumédai LU], 1222 x. 
(August, 1807), to llth Shawwil, 1228 =. (11th 
October, 1813). 

No number. Lord Moira’s Persian Letters to the Nawab Wazir, 
from 28th December, 1810. The last letter is one from 

| Baillie to the Nawib dated the 10th May, 1813. 

104. Muntakhab-ul-lnghit. Francis Gladwin's copy. 

108. (a) Akhliiq-i-Niisiri. 

(#) Risilah-i-minhaj-ul-tilibin min tasnif-i-Hokim Nasir, 
Tiist (5 f£.). Copied 27th Jumida Il, 1146 =... on 
a Friday, scribe Muhammad Ja‘far, 
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No. 

110. Kulliyit-i-khagint. Fairly written, not dated, 

111. <A Déstin im verse, beautifully written, gold lines, with 
blue and red headings alternately. 

112. (@) Bohr-ul-ansab, copied 1011 m. at Karrah by Abil Fath 
bin Shekh Firiz, Qurashi, Siddiqi, Khojandt. 

(4) Nizim-ut-tawirikh (History of Irin). Not dated. 

113. Knulliyat-i-‘Urfi. Not dated. 
114. Various loose papers: 

(a) On Arabic grammar. 

(5) History of the Afghans. 

(¢) Poetic extracts (religions mysticism for the most part). 

115. (a) Taimitr-nimah. Dated 1209 w. 

(6) Extracts from Kitab-i-hidiyat ul-Muslim. 

(e) Tarikh-i-tabari,' 

118. Qiggah-i-hazir wa yok shob. Not dated; bears F. Gladwin's 
signature a5 OWnEr. 

121. Akhliq-i-Muhsini, dated the 10th Jumida II, 1216 q., 
scribe Muhammad ‘Ali. 

No number. (a) Biography of Asaf Khin; the last date is his 
death in the Sth year of Farrukhsiyar (1128-9 a,). 
Copied in lst year of Ahmad Shih (1161-2 a.). 

(8) Juz 1 of Ma dsir-i--Alamgiri. 

(¢) Part of Dahsalah-i-'Alamgiri of Muhammad Kazim. 
Copied in the Ist year of Ahmad Shah. 

(d) lst to 10th year of ‘Alamgir. Copied in the Ist year of 
Ahmad Shih, 

122, ‘Alam-irdi ‘Abbist, not dated. 

123. Tizak--Taimiri, « copy made for Majd-ud-daulah, Farzand 
Khin, Bahadur, Bahram Jang, on the Ist Muharram, 
1191 o.—the 18th year [of Shah ‘Alam]. 

127 (a) Qasidah by Abi Talib, Hindi, ul-Isfahini, written after 
his return from Europe, title ‘* Ma‘raj-ul-tanhid,” about 
the Wahhibis (7). 

(4) Another treatise composed in 1224 m., title “ Zuhiriyah- 
i-safawiyah.” Patron named is Abii] Fath, Sultan Mu- 
hammad Mirzi, us-Safawi, ul-Misavi, ul-harawt, Bahadur 
Khiin, Rashtd. 

128. A small treatise on Morals, ff. 14; gold illumination round 
text. 


This may be the fragment of the Jami'-ut-tawari 
told, labelled Trikh-i-tabari. Wwiirikh which was, we are 
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Nonumber. Ikhtisir-i-Shahjahin-nimah. Copied in 1224 u. 
by Muhammad ‘All; an abstract made for Abi] Fath 
Sultin Muhammad, Safawi, Bahidur Khin, [rini. 

No number. (a) Wiqi‘ah-i-Haidaribad of Ni‘mat Khin, ‘All, not 
dated. 


(¢) Another poem. 

No number. Extract from Fawi,id-i-Safawiyah, Magilah 5, Dar 
gikr-i-tabaqah-i-rafl‘ah-i-Qajir-i-qizilbashiyah. Made 
for ‘Imid-ud-dauloh, Afgal-ul-mulk, Colonel John Baillie, 
Bahadur, Arslin Jang in the year 1223 n. 

No number. Headings of a work in forty chapters on Akhlaq, 
ornamented with a gold ground, lines in gold, blue, and 
red; gold-sprinkled margins. Written by Hafiz Sa‘d- 
ud-din for ‘Imid-ud-daulah Afzal-ul-mulk, John Baillie, 
Bahadur, Arplin (aie) Jang, 13 ff., written on one side only. 

No number. MS, bearing an English label, “The Gospel of 
Geronimo Xavier, An Account of the Christian Religion, 
a good deal of it consisting of a discussion between 

"Hakim’ and ‘Padre.’” It is in eight fagls, the last 
being a summary of the whole book. Copied on the Ist 
Shawwal in the time of Ghiyas-ud-din Haidar by 
Jagannath. 

Nonumber. Fight folios of a history of Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan of Audh 
(placed in an Arabic work on Mahomedan Law, No. 64). 


The Library contains a few other Persian MSS., which 
do not seem to form part of the Baillie Collection. 


(1) Sikandar-nimah (verse), with paintings, in a case. 

(3) Jimi‘-ul-hikiyat wa lawimi‘-i-riwiyot. Dated 843 4., 
quarto, illustrated. 

(3) Kulliyit-i-Sa‘di. Illustrated. 

(4) Qur’in, Ilominated. 

(5) Qur'an, from Maisir. Presented by the H.E.I. Company 
in 1806. 

(6) Diwiin-i-Hafiz. 





Until some more complete list or catalogue is prepared, 
I hope these rough notes of a collection which has dis- 
appeared from view for over sixty years, will be of some use. 


dune 5th, 1905. Wma. Invine. 
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TRIKUTA AND THE 80-CALLED KaLacnurt on CHeEnt 
ERA. 


There is a Hindi era, commencing a.p. 248 or 249, which 
has come to be customarily known as the Kalachuri or Chédi 
era, though it was certainly not founded by any Kalachuri 
king or king of Chédi. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji propounded the theory that 
this era probably owed its origin to the dynasty of the 
Traikiitakas, by whom, amongat other kings and princes, 
it was used. He derived the name of the Traikutakas from 
a certain Trikita, which he at firat took to be a town in 
the Konkan, but subsequently proposed to identify with 
Junnar in the Poona District. And he attributed the actual 
foundation of the era to a king Iévaradatta, held by him 
to be an Abhira, who, as shewn by his coins, reigned at 
some time about a.p. 245-49 in Kathiawad. 

My attention was recently drawn to some remarks made 
by me in my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 295, 
in which I expressed the opinion that the Pandit’s theory 
adapted itself so well to all the circumstances that have 
to be accounted for, that 1t might be accepted as furnishing 
in all probability the true explanation of them. I have, 
however, ceased to hold that opinion. And, pending the 
completion of a paper explaining the matter in detail, I give 
here a synopsis of what I shall eventually establish. 

As regards Trikita, whence, undoubtedly, there was 
derived the dynastic name Traikiitaka, I will shortly give 
a note indicating a much more likely identification than 
Junnar. 

As regards the history of the era, the first point is, that 
the use of it was confined to a territory which was separated 
by the river Mahi from any outlying parts, in the direction 
of northern Gujarat, Malwa, ete., of the kingdom, as it 
existed from even before a.p. 248-49, of the so-called 
Kshatrapas of Kathiawad. 


The earliest known instances of the attachment, in any 
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way, of a definite name to the era, come from Central India, 
They are these. In an inscription of a.p. 1141-42, the date 
is expressed by “in the Kalachuri year 893,” or “in the 
year of the Kalsachuris 893." And in an inscription of 
A.D. 1181-82, the date is expressed by “the Chédi year 933,” 

In that part of India, we trace back the use of the era to 
A.D. 973, but at present to no earlier time. An opinion, 
first put forward by me as a suggestion In my (upta 
Inscriptions, introd., 8 ff., and afterwards asserted as a 
certainty in DKD, 23,— that the dates, ranging from the 
year 174 to the year 214, in the records of the Mahdrdjas 
of Uchchakalpa, are dates of this era,— must be abandoned ; 
at that time, the use of the era was confined to Western India. 

All the earlier dates in this era,— the latest of them 
being one of a.p. 739,— come from Gujarat and the Thana 
District in Bombay, and are found in Chalukya, Gurjara, 
Séndraka, Katachchuri, and Traikiitaka records. In that 
part of India, we trace back in those records the use of an 
era, which is undeniably the era of a.p. 248 or 249, without 
any indication of a formal appellation, to a.n, 457, at which 
time there was reigning there a Traikittaka king named 
Dahrastna. Beyond that time, for the present, we have 
no certain knowledge about the era. 

The era may possibly have been founded by a Traikitaka 
king; in which case such a king began to reign in a.p. 248 
or 249. 

But there is nothing to stamp the era as “the Traikitaka 
era,” and still less to prove that it was so founded. The 
Kanheri plate of the year 245 (expired), = a.p. 494-95, 
which has been quoted to that effect, does not mark the 
era in that way, or establish any such point regarding its 
origin. By literal translation, the passage containing that 
date means “‘in two centuries of years, increased by forty- 
five, of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikiitakas.”” 
But the real meaning of it, in accordance with an early 
Hindi method of expressing dates, may just as well be 
“during the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikitakas, 
and in the year 245 (of an unspecified era).” 
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There is nothing to lead us to believe otherwise than that 
the era was simply taken over, as the habitual and well- 
established reckoning of the country, by the Traikiitakas 
from some preceding dynasty; just as it was taken over 
from them by the Katachchuris, the Gurjaras, the Chalukyas 
of Gujarat, and the Séndrakas. 

Trreapective of any question as to the actual date of 
Iévaradatta, the era cannot possibly have been aoe 
by him, or have had its origin in Kathiawad or in any 
part of Gujarat, etc., on the north of the Mahi: partly 
because the so-called Saka era of a.p. 78, of the Keshatrapas 
of Kathiawad, ran on without any intermission from before 
AD, 248-49 to as late as a.p. 388; and partly because 
of the geographical limit, stated above, of the use of the 
era of a.p. 248 or 249. Any era may be introduced 
into a country in which it was not founded. But no era 
can have been founded in a country in which it was 
never used. 

The circumstances which rendered possible the rise of 
a new dynasty, and the establishment of an era by it, in 
a.p. 248 or 249, and in that part of India whence we obtain 
all the early instances of the use of the era, are to be found 
in the breaking-up of the power of the Satavahana-Sata- 
kannis of Paithan. 

And, looking to such records as we have, I find the best 
prospect of recognising the founder of the era, and of the 
new dynasty, in the person of the Abhira Iévaraséna,— 
(not to be confused with, or identified with, the [évaradatta 
who is mentioned above),— or of his father the Abhira 
Sivadatta, of the Nasik inseription, ASWIT, 4. 103, No. 12, 
which is dated “in the ninth year,” ie. of the reign of 
Isvaraséna, or counting from the commencement of the 
reign of his father if the latter did reign. This record is 
not in pure Sanskrit, But, as far as I can see, it is in as 
close an approach to Sanskrit as any of the other historical 
inscriptions at Nasik. We are, therefore, quite justified in 
thinking that it may be one of the latest of them. And 
it is, in fact, chronologically very difficult, at least, to 
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plaice it at any time during the actual Satavahana- 

As regards Iévaradatta, whose coins, whatever exact period 
nay be assigned to them, are, in contrast with the other 
early coins of Kathiawad, quite exceptionally dated “in the 
first year” and “in the second year,” it is difficult to 
look upon him otherwise than as a king of Kathiawad who 
tried, but promptly failed, to set up his own regnal reckoning 
in the place of the well-established era of that territory, 
commencing a.p. 78. 


J. F. Feet. 
June 16th, 1905. 


Harsacarira, Intropucrorny Verse 18. 


The following extracts from two letters of Mr. M. T. 
Narasimhiengar refer to the verse of the Harsacarite 
discussed supra, 1903, p. 850; 1904, pp. 155-8, 366, 544. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar observes that wsd/ia means, not 
‘exploits,’ but ‘enthusiasm,’ ‘energy,’ or ‘encouragement’: 
the published translation gives in the note ‘energy,’ and 
we may refer to the definition cited from the Sdhitya 
Darpana (76. 1) by the St. Petersburg Dictionary, kdryd- 
rumbhes samrambhah stheydn wtsdha ueyate, ‘persistent energy 
in the prosecution of objects is termed sufsdia.’ Compare 
such phrases as paliyanakrtotsdha, ‘his energies bent upon 
flight,’ gamane krtotsaha, ‘bent upon flight.’ 

Although this is certainly the case, the fact that we have 
in this verse the plural wésdiair deprives the argument of 
its foree, since plurals of qualities are constantly used in 
Sanskrit and other languages with the sense of manifestations 
of the qualities: in English, for instance, we can say 
‘“heroisms' for ‘ acts of heroism.’ 

Nevertheless, the meaning ‘feats performed’ contrasts 
awkwardly with the common use of the phrase krtofsdAa. 
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Accordingly, we may suggest as a possible, but by no means 
a certain, rendering of this obscure verse— 


“ By the encouragements of Adhyaraja, though remembered, 
abiding in my heart,” etc., ete. 


Bana would thus be made to say that even the encourage- 
ment of the king, though he much appreciated it, acted as 
a deterrent. It is an objection (among others) to this 
interpretation that ufsdha does not of itself bear the explicit 
sense of encouragement. 

In any case there is probably a punning allusion to the 
sense of ‘thread,’ which the word is said to bear (Hdrdcafl, 
v. 167, ap. B. and R.). 

F. W. Trostas. 


(1) If the name Adhyaraja refers to Harsa-déva, then there 
arises also the difficulty of explaining the term WaTaTE- 
The word @eqr¢g cannot by itself mean ‘ heroic sae 
it can only mean (1) ‘enthusiasm,’ ‘energy, or (2) * 
couragement.” 

For sense (1)— 


Compare (1) aagieate: watsfer (Sahuntali, ii). 
(2) wareareay Aree: (Mitopadesa, iii). 


It is a pecs described as a qa, and not as a faye: 
sya aeqa (Awmdrasambhaca, i, 22). So 
wtdke cannot be spoken of as ‘done." The idiom then 
requires some such word as afia (displayed) instead of 
Wa (done). 
ates sense tne whole expression, as it is, would 
can Sleltraeanleate: ‘by encouragements (wfadliaes) given 
(lit. done) (to others) by Adhyaraja’; and this meaning is 
out of place here, and the compound is simply awkward. 








M. T. Nanasmrerencanr. 
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(2) The stanza quoted from the Saraseati-kanthdbharana has 

enabled me to offer the following interpretation of the verse 
from the Hersacarita, which I believe is more in keeping 
with the context, and removes many a difficulty that had 
to be confronted in the interpretations hitherto offered. 
_ 4ecording to the commentator Ratnésvara, the name 
Adhyaraja in the verse from the Sarascati-kanthdbharana refers 
to Salivahana (ride p. 123, Kavyamala Series), and I see 
no reason to differ from him on the point, for it is an 
admitted fact that Prakrit was the prevailing tongue at the 
time of Salivahana or Satavahana (see Introduction to 
Githdsaptasati, Kavyamala Series), while Sanskrit was the 
universal literary language at the time of Vikramaditya, as 
the commentator explains. Now we see that verse 17 of 
the Hargacarita eulogizes the Brihatkathd, a work written 
in the Paisaci dialect by Gunadbya, the famous minister 
of King Satavahana or Sativghana, during his retirement. 
We also know in what strong terms the king condemned 
this work, how the disappointed author attempted to set 
fire to the whole work, and how only a fragment of it was 
providentially rescued from utter destruction (see Hathd- 
saritedgara or Brihatkathdmanjar?). 

If we bear these facts in mind, it is not improbable that 
our poet, Bana, tauntingly alludes, in the verse immediately 
following, to this want of appreciation on the part of Saliva- 
hana with regard to such a meritorious work. 

Accordingly I would construe the passage thus :— 


aca: (ezaracafea: waa: erafcafara:) qaicta 
wifaqas: Wreareay: the ironical sense of aare:) (wa) 
fast wa: aaa afea 4 Wada. 





As for the objection to taking the instrumentals as not 
in agreement, I have to state that instances of such con- 
structions are often to be met with in Sanskrit literature, 
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‘although they seem to be somewhat far-fetched. ‘The prose 
order may be better indicated thus :— 





etc. 

. Even if the instrumentals are all supposed to be in agree- 
ment, ihe stanza can be best interpreted by taking the 
Merc THealeare:, as before, in the ironical sense. 





M. T. N. 


Proresson Ruys Davins has been elected an Honorary 
Member of the Société Asiatique, Paris. 


Cases For Binpinc THE Journwat.—The Council, at the 
request of members, have ordered cases for binding up the 
Journal year by year. The cases are of green cloth with 
gold lettering, and can now be had at the pores sens 
at the price of sixpence each. 


Zz a ee 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Earty History axp Growrn or Cancurra. By 
Raza Brxava Krisuxa Des. 4to. (Caloutta: R. C. 
Ghose, 1905.) 


Over two generations ago Macaulay routed the Orientalists, 
and turned all educational effort in Bengal into Western 
channels. For many years it seemed that he was mistaken, 
that his hopes of a new intellectual birth were doomed to 
disappointment. Expert officials, prosperous lawyers, and 
fluent journalists were produced in scores. But of an 
intellectual or literary renaissance there seemed to be no 
prospect. Nothing came forth but a crop of school books, 
manuals, and digests of case law. At last there are 
indications that the Bengali mind and literature have been 
penetrated by the New Learning; and as one result of the 
movement, historical studies have become popular, and the 
younger University alumni ure beginning to study the 
history of their own country with some regard to Western 
canons of criticism, original research, and the proper use 
of documents. It is gratifying to see a wealthy and highly- 
placed gentleman like the author of this “ Early History of 
Caleutta’”’ adding to this store of historical learning and 
research; though I infer from his last chapter that he is 
somewhat of a conservative, and not much in sympathy 
with the extreme advocates of change, either in social habits 
or in religion. 

He divides his work into ten chapters: (1) Introduction; 
(2) Early History; (3) Capitals; (4) Topography and 
Population; (5) Religious, Charitable, and Educational 
Institutions; (6) Trade und Commerce; (7) Civil and 
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Criminal Justice; (8) The Press; (9) European Society ; 
(10) Hindu Society. Under all these heads he has gathered 
from well-known sources a mass of interesting information. 
The most original chapters are, I think, those on the 
Religious, Charitable, and Educational Institutions and on 
the Press. These two chapters are, in my opinion, really 
valuable, being founded on otherwise inaccessible authorities, 
or on personal knowledge. The author’s family and he 
himself have taken a large and meritorious share in 
forwarding the interests of the community in which they 
live, as givers of money, founders of charities, and intelligent 
patrons of schools, learned men, and journalists. On the 
charitable side the rich Hindus of Calcutta have a record 
of which anyone might be proud. 

In conclusion, let me take up one or two points in detail. 
I am rejoiced to see on p. 23 that the Rajah rejects the 
modern Bengali attempt to explain away the Black Hole 
(1756) as pure myth. He says: “the arguments adduced 
to support the contention are, indeed, quite frivolous.” The 
other view is, in substance, to brand J. Z. Holwell as a liar, 
a charge for which there is no justification. As to the 
derivation of the name ‘Caleutta’ (pp. 26, 27), is not 
the usual attribution of it to the shrine of Kali, which still 
exists, satisfactory and unquestionable? On p. 17 I notice 
a curious oversight in the doubling up of two men into 
one, which the Rajah had better alter if he has a chance. 
Hamilton's firat name was William, not Gabriel; Gabriel 
Boughton was a surgeon who went from Bombay in 
Shahjahin's time to attend on some relation of that emperor. 
Nor did Hamilton precede the Surman mission to the Dehli 
Court, as said on p. 18; he formed part of it, and entered 
Dehli with it. On p. 74 we read, d propos of the missionary 
Kiernander, of his noble efforts “to benefit his race—the 
Portuguese.” If I mistake not, he was a Swede, and not 
a native of Portugal, though probably he preached in 
Portuguese, the Calcutta lingua france of those days. 'The 
details about St. John’s Church on p. 76 are interesting, 
but something might have been added about the many 
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noteworthy monuments in its churchyard, including one to 
the very William Hamilton above referred to. 


WitwuiamM IRVINE. 


Heinrich Ewatp: Oxtentauisr axp Tueoiocian, 1803- 
1903. A centenary appreciation. By T. Wrrrox 
Davies, B.A, PhD., M.R.AS. 12mo; pp. 146. 
(London: Unwin, 1905.) 


We are glad to see the appearance, in English, of even 
so small a volume as devoted to the life and work of 
the great scholar and teacher to whom Oriental studies in 
general, and Biblical criticism in particular, owe so much. 
We have a short but sufficiently clear account of his 
early life and struggles; of his rapid promotion; of his 
work as University Professor at Gottingen, 1831-37 ; of his 
dismissal and banishment, as one of the famous “ Gottingen 
seven”; of his work as University Professor at Tibingen, 
1838-48; of his recall to Gottingen in 1848, and his 
work there till 1866, when he was deprived, for political 
reasons, of the right to teach; and of his final years till 
his death in May, 1875. Then we have short chapters on 
Ewald’s characteristics and his famous controversies, and 
a longer one on his writings; and then follow two appendices, 
one containing interesting letters to and from Ewald, and 
the other a bibliography. 

This is not the place to attempt any detailed discussion 
either of Ewald’s opinions and controversies or even of his 
position as a scholar and a teacher. It is enough to say 
that he is acknowledged, by the best authorities, to be one 
of the most distinguished of that small band of German 
scholars who, in the first half of the last century, working 
at a time when every Orientalist was expected as a matter 
of course to be as well grounded in Sanskrit as in Arabie, 
laid the foundations of the scholarship of to-day. We are 
all specialists now; and there is an advantage in the change, 
and Ewald himself and each one of the great scholars of 





eS we ‘have now y lost in ah wider outlook of f the 
days of the great pioneers. This little work shows clearly 
enough how much use Ewald made, in his interpretations 
‘of Hebrew literature, not only of Sanskrit, but also of his 
wide knowledge of and keen interest in modern affairs. 
And it shows us also that the greatness of Ewald was, above 
all, in his unbending moral rectitude, in his devotion, at 
every risk and at every cost, to what he imagined at the 
time to be truth and right. 

This short appreciation, put together on the centenary of 
Ewald’s birth, makes no pretensions to be a complete 
exposition of its subject, or to present an adequate discussion 
of the many points that would have to be treated in a full 
biography of Ewald. But we can heartily recommend it 
to anyone who wishes to have a short but careful and 
charming picture of a great scholar, and of a great and 
most interesting personality, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(April, May, June, 1905.) 


GexeraL Mererincs or THE Royal, Asiatic So0crery. 


April 11#h, 1905.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, im 
the Chair, 

A paper by Mr. Whintield was read by the Secretary, 
entitled “Hellenism and Muhammadanism.” <A discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Kennedy, Professor 
Hagopian, Professor Rhys Davids, and Mr. Whinfield took 
part. The paper appears in the present issue. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 16th, 1906, 
Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Wilson Crewdson, F.S.A., 
Colonel Robert Elias, 
Mr. T. M. Rangacharya, 
Mr. Ramanath Aiyar, 
Mr. K. Mohamed Yahya 


were elected members of the Society. 


Ste Raymoxp Wesr: Ladies and gentlemen,—I am sorry 
to have to inform you that, owing to his duties in the House 
of Lords, Lord Reay is unable to be here at the beginning 
of this meeting. But he hopes to come later in the after- 
noon. For the time being I am his substitute, and I hope 
you will be kind enough to give me your support. 
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Str Cartes Lyatt: Sir Raymond West, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—I have been entrusted with the honourable 
ofice of proposing the re-election of our President, Lord 
Reay. Lord Amherst, who had undertaken the duty, has 
been detained by another engagement. The proposal I have 
to make does not require many words from me to eommend 
it to your acceptance. Lord Reay has now been our 
President for twelve years, and has already been three times 
re-elected to that office. On each of these occasions you 
have listened to a recital of his pre-eminent qualifications, 
and of the great services which he has rendered to our 
Society, und it would be superfluous for me to go over the 
same ground again. He is, as you well know, a very busy 
man. As President of the British Academy he may be said 
to stand at the head of literary and historical studies in the 
United Kingdom. As the late Chairman of the London 
School Board he has discharged for many years the most 
onerous duties in connection with public education. In 
connection with the London University, under its new 
constitution, he has been able to promote the establishment 
of a school of Oriental studies leading up to degrees granted 
by that body ; and in various other fields of work, political 
und non-political, his activity has been incessant, Yet he 
has always found time to preside over our meetings, und to 
give close and constant attention to our business. We owe 
him a great debt of gratitude, not only for his labours in the 
past, but also for consenting to undertake for a further term 
the supervision of the affairs of the Society. I have, 
therefore, no doubt that you will unanimously approve of 
his re-election as our President. 

Six Rosert Dovcias: Sir Raymond West, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in seconding the pro- 
position which Sir Charles Lyall has submitted to you. 
For twelve years Lord Reay has guided the destinies of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. All who have attended the 
meefings are aware of the wisdom and skill with which 
he has fulfilled the duties of his office. The eminent 
position in India which he held with honour added personal 
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experience to his knowledge of the East. We are fortunate 
to find so eminent a man willing to take the office to which 
we now nominate him. 

De. Cusr: I have been a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for fifty years. During that time I have seen 
many Presidents, and known them intimately, but I think 
Lord Reay has been the best of all. His tact and charm 
of manner impress us all. Under his guidance there have 
been no quarrels, no troubles. We should be very grateful, 
I hope, if we may have him three years longer, and 
I heartily support the proposition. 

The resolution was put, and was carried unanimously. 


Report or THE Counci. ror THE Year 1904. 


The Council regrets to report the loss by death or retire- 
ment of the following forty-three members :-— 


There have died— 
His Excellency Geheimrath 0. v. Bohtlingk, 
Mr. William Digby, 
Major-General Forlong, 
Dr. Edmund Hardy, 
Mr. Mahdi Hasan, 
His Excellency the Marquis Maha Yotha, 
Mr. F. D. Mocatta, 
The Rev. Canon Moor, 
Field-Marshal Sir H. Norman, 
The Earl of Northbrook, 
Mr. G. Paramesvaram Pillai, 
The Hon. Sir W. H. Rattigan, 
Professor Salmoné, 
Sir John Scott, 
Shaykh Hasan Tawiq- 


There have retired— 


Miss C. Ash, 
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Mr. P. iNivaniy 
Rev. H. H. B. Aplus 
The Hon. Moulvi Khuda Baksh, 
Mr. Salah ud-din Khuda Baksh, 
Mr. E. K. Corbet, 
Mr. F. C. Coventry, 
Mr. H. N. Dé, 
Mr. Aubrey ieee 
Miss Winifred Gray, 
Colonel Holbein Hendley, 
Mr. H. senna 
Mr. P. de baa J ohnstone, 
Mr, H. M. Kavibhusan, 
Rev. B. M. Morton, 
Mr. R. Paulusz, 
Mr. Jwila Prasad, 
Dr. Long Scott, 
Sir W. E. M. Tomlinson, “> 
Mr. C. H. waits, 7 
Mr. G. Zaidan . 


:: | Qn the other hand, the following fifty-one new members 


Mr. Justin Alvarez, ping 
> 
1 








Syed Am eer | Ali, C.LE., - 
‘Mr. L. D. Barnett, pa 
Mr, E. L. Bevir, 1. 
Mr. C. Clements, iu 
Mr. E. M. Cooke, | 7 





















Signor A. Costa, 
Mr. E. Crawshay- Williams 
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Mr. M. B. Davar, Ph.D., 
Mr. R. H. Hart Davies, 
Mr. R. P. Dewhurst, 
Mr. A. Dobrée, 
Mr. John de Grey Downing, 
Mr. Girindra Nath Dutt, 
Mr. Maurice Ettinghausen, 
M. Theodore Ferrien, 
Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose, 
Mr. Walter R. Gorn-Old, 
Mr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta, 
Mr. Iswar Chandra Das Gupta, 
Rev. O. Hanson, 
Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmad al-Haque, 
Mr. Mirza Jalaluddin, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. R. Fleming Johnston, 
Professor Julius Jolly, 
Mr. Mangesh Bal Kolasker, 
Mr. E. A. Khan, 
Mr. M. A. Husein Khan, 
Mr. Hira Lal, 
Hon. Munshi Madho Lal, 
Captain C. E. Luard, 
Mr. Maung Tun Lwin, 
Mr, Purshottam V. Manjee, 
Mr. E. Marsden, 
Mr. Harendra K. Mukherji, 
Mr. Satis Chandra Mukherjea, 
Mr. Moung Ba Hla Oung, 
Mr. M. R. Aput Krishna Paduval, 
Herr Said Ruete, 
Mr. Khaja Khan Sahib, 
Dr. Y. Sarruf, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, 
Miss A. A. Smith, 
Mr. Irach Sorabji, 
Mra. Steele, 
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Mrs. 8. Arthur Strong, 
Mr. Maung Ba Thein, 
Sir J. Walker, C.LE. 


Of the subscribing Libraries one has been added to the list. 

These figures show an increase in our numbers of nine. 

The receipts for the last year again show an incredse, and 
amount to nearly £1,600, which is a larger total than the 
Bocisty has hitherto received in one year. The following 
table shows the progress in the financial position of the 
Society as regards the principal sources of its income since 
the present Secretary took charge in 1887 :— 


fleceipts, 
1887. 1004. Difference. 

| £ £ £ 

Members’ Subscriptions 565 ... 688 ... + 125 
Rents ... ~, =. A977: ... S24 ..... - 37 
Sale of Journal a. 4 2... 226 ... +182 
Dividends and Interest oo wc. pit «.- + 21 
Total meresse ... ... ... #805 


The differences do not seem very large, but as the charges 
which the Society has to meet for rent, salaries, and the 
cost of the Journal vary but very little from year to year, 
a gradually increasmg revenue is the only means which 
enables the Council to undertake from time to time new 
work of a scientific importance. 

Tn this respect the Society is now in a far better position 
than it has been; and is able, besides the Journal, to keep 
up the two serial publications it has started—the Oriental 
Translation Fund and the Monograph Series. During the 
year a new volume of the former has appeared, the first 
volume of the late Mr. Watters’s book on Yuan Chwang ; 
and the second volume is already well advanced in the press. 

In the Monograph Series Mr. Longworth Dames's work 
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on the history of the Baloch race, referred to in the last 
Report as about to appear, has since been published. The 
Council has also determined to bring out an important work 
by Mr. Grierson on the philology and history of the Paisaci 
Dialect, and it has much pleasure in announcing that the 
Secretary of State for India in Council has generously 
provided the necessary funds for the purpose. 

The balances in hand for both these undertakings show 
a small but steady increase, and as the number of volumes 
on sale grows larger a further increase may be expected in 
future. The Council hopes, therefore, that these two series 
have at last been established on a permanent footing. But, 
as pointed out in the last Report, the only really efficient 
method of working such a series is for the Council to be 
able to offer to the most distinguished scholars in each 
department of Oriental research a sufficient payment for the 
work it wishes them to undertake. 

It is no less a source of satisfaction that the increase of 
scholars’ interest in Oriental studies is steadily widening in 
England, and that their sympathies with the aims of our 
Society is seen in their hearty collaboration with the 
Journal, which, thanks to the untiring efforts of our 
Secretary, has maintained a very high level of scientific 
efficiency and scholarship. As by his transfer to another 
field of activity the Society will soon lose his services, it 15 
meet now at the close of his official connection to recogni: 









the prominent part he has played in the straaapeent ok Ge the 


aims of this Society. 

The Society’s Publie School Medal for 1904, given for 
the best easay on the life of Akbar, was won by Mr. W. N. 
Ewer, of Merchant Taylors’ School. It was presented to 
the successful competitor by Mr. Secretary Brodrick, and 
a full report of the proceedings appeared in the Journal. 

The Council recommends the re-election of 





Mr. James Kennedy as Hon, Treasurer, 
Dr. Cust as Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. Codrington as Hon. Lihrarian, 
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EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1904. 
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Under the rules of the Society Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff and Sir Charles Lyall retire from the office of Vice- 
President, and Sir Frederick Goldsmid has resigned. 'The 
Council recommends the election in their place of 

Dr. Cust, 
Sir Robert Douglas, 
Sir Charles Lyall. 


Under rule 43 the following members of Council retire :— 
Professor Bendall, Dr. Bushell, Professor Browne, Mr. Stanley 
Cook, and Mr. Syed Ali Bilerami. The Council recommends 
the election in their place of 


Professor Browne, 
Professor Blumhardt, 
Dr. Pinches, 

Colonel Jacob, 
Professor Margoliouth. 


The usual statement of accounts is laid on the table. 

The Council recommends that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Anditors, Mr. W. Irvine, auditor for the 
Council, and Mr. Sturdy and Mr. Donald Ferguson, auditors 
for the Society. i 


Dr. G. A. Grierson said: Sir Raymond West, ladies, 
and gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in rising to move 
the adoption of the Report just read. I think that we may 
all congratulate ourselves on the fact that it shows the 
Society as not resting on its former laurels, but as making 
progress. Although we claim to be members of a learned 
body, we must now and then descend to such mundane 
things as pounds, shillings, and pence, and in criticising 
the Report the section relating to finance is that which 
we must first examine. We are much indebted to the 
Honorary Treasurer for the admirably clear accounts which 
have been presented to us, and these show that our Income 
is increasing and that our expenditure has not exceeded 
the necessary limits. 
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Although the Society is thus healthy and solvent, and 
although its power for usefulness has gradually increased, 
I do not think that any of us here can feel completely 
satisfied with its financial condition. It has cut its coat 
aecording to its cloth, but it has had uncommonly little 
cloth on which to exhibit its sartorial dexterity. Consider 
for a moment the enormous area over which its operations 
extend, and compare with this the inadequate means which 
lie at its disposal. It is true, it maintains a fine library 
and rooms which have become the homing-place for scholars 
from all parts of the world. It supports the necessary 
establishment, and produces its Journal and two series of 
monographs. This is not bad for a total income of about 
£1,600. But the Society could, and wishes, to do much more. 

Oriental scholars are not as a rule wealthy people, who 
can give to the world the results of their researches at their 
own expense, and publishers are unanimous in showing 
a modest sense of their own unworthiness for the honour 
of being permitted to issue books which cannot be expected 
to pay. Even the Indian Nabob is as extinct as the two- 
shilling rupee which created him, and those of us who have 
been fortunate enough to return from the Land of Regrets 
have found but poor plucking on the branches of the Pagoda- 
tree. We acknowledge, and gratefully acknowledge, the help 
which we have received from those interested in Oriental 
studies, and especially the great contribution to science and 
uecurate scholarship which will, we are confident, result 
from the ussistance rendered by the Government of India 
in the publication of its Historical Series. But still we are 
by no means satisfied. There are many works for which 
the Council would be only too glad to stand as sponsors 
if funds were available. ‘The gods help those who help 
themselves. Let us help ourselves. In the last fifteen 
years the total of our annual subscriptions has risen by about 
twenty-five per cent. That is good; but I, for one, will 
not be content till, instead of “twenty-five,” we can say 
‘a hundred,” and that result depends m great measure on 
the exertions of individual members. I call to mind, sir, 
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that membership of this Society has not only its privileges. 
Tt has its duties. Each one of us who has joined the 
standard raised a century ago by Sir William Jones has 
taken for his motto “Ex Oriente lux,” and has declared 
himself a missionary of the gospel of the Orient. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is danger of familiarity causing zeal to 
flag, and of the missionary subsiding into the pastor. Let 
that not be said of us. If each member will make but one 
convert and convoy him safely into our fold, the number 
of our members—and the resultant income derived from 
our annual subscriptions—will be doubled. We shall be 
delighted to have recruits for their own sake, but are 
mercenary enough to welcome them for the sake of their 
subscriptions too. I know from experience that there is 
a sort of idea prevalent in the outer world that, in order 
to become a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, one has 
to ba a very “potent, grave, and reverend signior,”’ 
Now, it is quite sufficient to point out the existence of our 
charming lady members to show that we ure not. all 
“signiors,” and, for the rest, our bond of union is not so 
much learning as the fact that, to use Kipling’s phrase, 
we “hear the East a’ calling.” But it is not on us alone 
that this glamour hus been cast. The mysterious fascination 
of the lands of the rising sun is spread far and wide, 
but here and, in this country, here alone, can those who 
acknowledge the imperious summons hope to allay its 
peremptory insistence. This is a point of view which we 
cannot too often impress upon those who are not members 
of our Society, and if we all do so our roll of members will 
inerease by leaps and bounds. 

The Report just read shows for the year 1904 a net 
increase of nine members. The list of losses by death and 
retirement is, I regret to suy, large, and includes the names 
of some of our most eminent fellow-workers. A fitting 
tribute will shortly, sir, be paid by you to the memory of 
those who have been removed by the scythe of him whom 
Shahrazad calls the “Sunderer of Societies,” and that in 
words far more suitable than I can offer, and I therefore 
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refrain from doing more than drawing attention to two 
who, alas! are no longer of our number. One of these 
was Otte von Bohtlingk—the old man eloquent of Sanskrit 
lore—lamented alike in Europe and in India. The other was 
Sir William Rattigan, the distinguished Indian jurist, to 
whom, three years ago, was entrusted the task which I am 
so unworthily attempting to fulfil to-day—the proposal of 
the adoption of the Annual Report. 

On the other hand, I rejoice to see from the list of new 
members that we are not only attracting men of established 
reputation for learning, but also younger scholars who have 
lately won their spurs, and to whom the Society will be able to 
extend the weleoming hand of assistance and encouragement. 
As for the Council, under the wise provision which insists 
on a certain amount of new blood being introduced each 
year, while we regret the loss of those colleagues who have 
been at once ornaments and pillars of strength, we can 
congratulate ourselves that, as you will see from the 
concluding paragraphs of the Report, their vacant seats 
have been filled so worthily. 

The work of the Society during 1904 has maintamed the 
high standard which we have set for ourselves. Besides 
Mr. Watters’ work on Yuan Chwang and Mr. Dames’ 
monograph on Balochi history, it has issued the Journal 
with most commendable punctuality. This last has kept to 
its established level of scholarship and variety. Although, 
as is natural for the Journal of an English Society, India 
occupies a large proportion of its pages, there are few 
regions of Asia which it does not touch. Not only is India 
proper, ancient and modern, dealt with, but also Further 
India and Siam. The ancient and modern literatures 
of Persia have received their due share of attention, and 
China, Tibet, Assyria, Armenia, Arabia, and even Spain, 
have formed the subjects of illuminating dissertations. Here 
I am only referring to the formal essays, but if we included 
in our survey the numerous miscellaneous shorter articles 
and reviews the list might be largely extended. Not the 
least interesting papers were those that formed the record 
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of the Homeric discussion, earried on through two long 
meetings, as to the extent to which Sanskrit was a spoken 
language. Here Greek and Trojan waged a mighty war 
of words, and, if neither side admitted itself vanquished, 
I, for one, welcomed the presentation of the other side of 
the shield, and admired the learning and dialectic skill 
exhibited by those with whom I had the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance. 

Another subject which has received the constant attention 
of the Council of the Society is the crying need which 
exists for a comprehensive school of Oriental studies in this 
country, We keenly feel that England, with its great 
Oriental possessions, has nothing which ean be compared 
with institutions long existing in Paris and Berlin. There 
are Indian languages publicly taught on the Continent, for 
teaching which there are no arrangements in this country, 
and this, 1 am convineed, is not for lack of teachers, but for 
want of encouragement, and, ubove all, of some means for 
bringing together those who are competent to teach and 
those who wish to learn. Indian officials have actually to 
take furlough in Germany that they may attend University 
lectures in Indian subjects which they cannot obtain at 
home. I think I could mention one who is doing so at the 
present moment. Out of the 150 ancient and modern 

guages of India, there are professed teachers of only nine 
atheshad to institutions in the British Isles, I do not for 
a moment suggest that teachers should be provided for the 
whole of the remaining 141, though there are retired 
Government officials, soldiers, and missionaries, each of 
whom knows one or more of them, and who would be ready 
to give instruction if he could be discovered by those who 
require it; but picture to yourselves that in this country, 
s0 far as I am aware, there is no official teacher of Tibetan, 
the great language of the trans-Himalayan tract; of Pashto, 
that of Afghinistan and of our Pathan regiments; of 
Panjabi, the tongue of our Sikh soldiers ; of the vernaculars 
of the workers in our Mysore gold-mines or on our Assam 
tea plantations, Some time ago an officer in the Staff 
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College at Camberley came to me about a language the 
acquisition of which was encouraged by the military 
authorities and in which he wished to pass an examination. 
He wanted to find a teacher. I did not know of any, and 
suggested likely quarters in which he might make enquiries. 
He did so, but failed to get the information he needed. He 
is now, I believe, going through a course of self-instruction. 
I hope he will pass, and if he does it will not be due to any 
assistance received from those who consider the language 
so important that they offer a prize to those who master it. 
The other day an Indian Staff officer wrote to me inquiring 
about the languages of the recruits of our Gurkha regiments. 
I gave him all the help I could, but it was not satisfactory 
to have to tell him that the only grammar and dictionary 
of the most important of them were written in German, and 
were based on materials collected by a professor in the 
service of the Russian Government. Surely there is some- 
thing wrong here. An Oriental Institute, even if it did not 
teach these languages—and it should do so—could at least, 
as I said before, bring together those who wished to learn 
them and those who were ready and able to teach them. 
And then, putting the question of utility on one side, why 
should the great literary vernaculars of modern India be 
despised by those whose heritage is our Indian Empire? 
No one can admire the glories of Sanskrit literature more 
than I do, but believe me, sir, that in this country the 
focussing of all scholarly attention on ancient India is 
becoming a real peril. The language, the religion, of 
ancient India are to the mass of the people as dead as Latin, 
and as the worship of Jupiter. A thousand years ago India 
began to create a new literature, and has formed anew for 
itself an enchanted garden of poetry still almost unvisited 
from the West. A thousand years ago there swept acrots 
its spiritual life « mighty wave of revolution which has 
retained its power to the present day, which has profoundly 
affected the thoughts, the morals, the customs of the country, 
and which is ignored even by missionaries whose business 
it is to know it. Weare sending out there men trained to 
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deal with extinct civilisations, and ignorant of what they 
will meet day by day. The old race of civilians, grown up 
in an Indian atmosphere, soaked in a familiarity with Indian 
thoughts and customs, is gradually becoming extinct, and 
the new generation, chained to an ever increasing round of 
official duties and taking its well-earned holidays out of 
India, runs a serious, risk of ruling a people about which 
it knows far too little. For these reasons I heartily endorse 
the action of the Society in urging the foundation of an 
Oriental Institute. 

Finally, sir, it is with great regret that I must close 
these remarks with a word of farewell. We are losing our 
Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, to whose untiring efforts 
during the past fourteen years the Society owes much of 
the progress which it has made. There are none of us 
here who, when he is adorning his professorial chair in 
Manchester, will not miss his kindly welcome, as we enter 
this room to disturb him at his work, and the stores of that 
learning which he has made peculiarly his own, and of 
which he offers so generously to those who come to him 
for help. There is not one of us who will not wish him and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids all prosperity in the new opportunities 
which have opened out to them. Our consolation is, and 
I am sure that it is also a consolation to Professor Rhys 
Davids, that in Miss Hughes he has « successor, experience 
of whose gracious ability has taught us that the former 
reputation of the Society will with certainty be successfully 
maintained in future. 

With these words I beg to move the adoption of the 

Mr. Sturpy: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
adoption of the Report, proposed by Dr. Grierson. My 
only fitness to speak at this meetmg lies in the fact that 
I have recently been making a careful investigation of the 
accounts. They are perfectly accurate; but I feel that 
they might be put into better form. I suggest that we call 
in a trained accountant to give them a shape in which they 
may be more easily handled. Changes continually take 
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place ; new people have to deal with the accounts, and their 
form cannot be too clear and precise. There is, for example, 
the starting of new funds, with considerable book-keeping 
thereby entailed ; the lists of subscribers are complicated ; 
they are by no means uniform, falling under several 
headings. The publication of books, with the keeping 
account of copies sold, ete., requires detailed entries. All 
this makes it necessary that the Society's accounts should 
be in better form. We should find an accountant to put 
them into good form and perhsps draw out our annual 
balance-sheet. I do not advise paid auditors; voluntary 
help in this direction is usually forthcoming. But I do 
earnestly suggest that the accounts should be put into good 
shape. With these remarks I beg to heartily second the 
adoption of the Report. 

Mr. Lyon: Perhaps it will be appropriate if at this 
juncture I make a few remarks. In deciding that the 
Council should be elected by the members of the Society, 
I would laud the good sense that has been shown by our 
officers in thus placing the responsibility in the hands of 
members. It will produce increased vitality and interest. 
But the machinery by which this is to be done seems to me 
appallingly defective and non-understandable. From the 
wording of the blue document received by members, one 
would think it was a balloting list, but if Rule 42 still 
exists the whole proceeding is witra vires, as it is impossible 
that any effect can attach to papers sent in by members who 
ure not present at the meeting. If, however, the document 
is merely a suggestion as to nominations, some indication 
of the fact should have been given. I do not wish to 
propose a formal motion, but would suggest that if the 
election is to be an effective one the machinery should be 
of a practical nature. Nominations should be asked for, 
and no nomination should be placed on the list unless 
seconded by ten or twelve members, so as to keep out stray 
nominations supported by only one or two. I would advise 
the revision of Rule 42; and if the Council will kindly give 
us their views it will clear up the matter. 
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Mr. Kexxepy: As a member of Council I should like to 
explain what has been done with reference to certain points 
raised in the foregoing speeches. Mr. Sturdy says that some 
change is necessary in the system of keeping our accounts. 
This matter has long been under the consideration of the 
Council, for the best part of the year in fact. A change will 
have to take place, but whether by calling in a professional 
accountant I am not quite sure. On the first oceasion on 
which I was auditor of the accounts, I found that Miss Hughes 
had just requisitioned the services of a firm of accountants, 
who had sent a youth to deal with the matter. There was 
an entry of £5 im the profit and loss account, and it took 
a very long time to disgorge that £5. Rule 42 appears to 
be very generally condemned; its meaning has not entered 
into my comprehension nor into that of my colleagues. 
Before the next annual meeting the Council will revise the 
matter. I consider that the idea of a registration of teachers 
is un admirable one; I only wonder that we have not 
thought of it before. Some time ago I was in search of 
teachers of hieroglyphics and of cuneiform writing. I could 
not find any at that time, but I knew they were to be found. 
It is a very useful suggestion, and I hope some practical 
acheme may arise out of it. 

CotoneL Piuxxerr: I should like to refer to what 
Dr. Grierson said with regard to the difficulty of obtaining 
teachers of Oriental languages, and also to the loss the 
Society sustains by the resignation of our honoured and 
learned Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids. With regard to 
the latter point, it is not only the great Oriental scholars 
that will miss him, but all members of the Society. Those 
that live at a distance always found him ready to help in 
every possible way. His learning wus at their disposal, and 
he was always ready to give time and trouble to assist them 
in any way he could. 

My experience in the matter of finding teachers of Oriental 
languages in ngland bears out what Dr. Grierson has said. 

! shameful that such difficulties should be met with by 
military officers and others in the study, not merely of the 
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less known of the one hundred and fifty languages of India, 
but of those that are spoken by many millions of inhabitants 
of our Empire and of countries with which we have constant 
intereourse. Good teachers are scarcely obtainable, and 
Tthink the need in this direction is greater than even the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society is aware of. The 
extreme importance of providing facilities for the teaching 
and study of these languages should be urged upon the 
Government and on those responsible for higher education 
in London. 

Mk. Viscest Surry: I should like to add my testimony 
to that of Colonel Plunkett on behalf of the non-resident 
members of the Society as to the unfailing courtesy and 
attention of Professor Rhys Davids. Whatever our domands 
upon his time and his learning, they were willingly acceded 
to. The Report of the Society says that interest in Oriental 
learning is spreading, Certainly the young scientific 
University of Manchester has shown that it 1s s0 in choosing 
our Secretary to fill the Chair of Comparative Religions. 

Perhaps I may mention here a fact that is of considerable 
interest to the student of history. Dr. Vogel, in carrying out 
his excavations at Sarnath, near Benares, where the Buddha 
first began to teach, or, in the Buddhist phrase, to turn the 
wheel of the law, has found a new Asoka Pillar. Excavations 
were begun more than one hundred years ago im the time 
of Jonathan Duncan : they were continued by Keith and 
Cunningham, and the latest find is both surprising and 
interesting, A dated inscription of the Kushin king Kanishka 
has also been obtained. The objects discovered by previous 
explorers were not earlier than the sixth or seventh century. 
Feeling sure it would be of interest to the members of this 
Society, I have ventured to tell of the discovery. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E.: Reference has been made to 
a scheme for the teaching of Oriental languages, and 
I should like to know particulars about this matter, if any 
information can be afforded. I have been present at 
meetings of the Society when the subject has been under 
discussion, and am much interested to know what is to be 
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done. The fact is that there are many competent teachers 
of Oriental languages in this country, but there is no work 
for them to do, with the exception of occasionally examining 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. There are many 
who, like myself, have been examiners in various Oriental 
languages, but there is hardly any paid work available. As 
I om not in search of any myself, I take this opportunity of 
saying that it is not tutors who are wanted, but pupils who 
are willing to pay to be taught. 

Mr. Sewett: I should like to call attention to one 
item in the accounts, namely, the expenditure of £100 on 
the Abhayagiri Dagaba. May I ask how that sum was 
expended P 

Proresson Ruys Davins: In reply to Mr. Sewell, I have 
to say that the largest and one of the most ancient topes in 
Ceylon (or, indeed, in India) was in danger of destruction 
by the rains. Lord Stanmore, one of our Vice-Presidents, 
called the attention of the Council to this, and to the fact 
that the local engineers had reported to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment that nothing could be done to save it. A correspondence 
ensued, resulting in Mr, F. 0. Gertel, a competent engineer 
and archwologist in the Indian Department of Public Works, 
being sent out to make a further report, and to suggest 
means, if there were any, for saving this important national 
monument. The expenses were to be defrayed, half by the 
Ceylon Government and half by this Society. The payment 
in question is made im pursuance of this arrangement ; 
by the very handsome donation from Lord Stanmore, which 
appears on the other side of the accounts. 

May I be allowed to take this opportunity of expressing 
my very cordial and grateful thanks for the kind and much 
too uppreciative words which have been spoken about such 
work as I have been able to do for the Society and for the 
members of the Society. I may perhaps also be allowed, 
as I shall not have another opportunity of speaking as your 
Secretary, to say how much I feel the great kindness and 
the constant help which I have received during the eighteen 
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years that I have been here, not only from members of 
Council, but from members of the Society. I am glad to 
have full confidence that my successor will have the same 
experience at your hands. For without such kindness and 
such help the work of a Secretary is, frankly speaking, 
almost impossible. It is difficult enough in any case. To 
do what one can do in order to make the very slender means 
of the Society go as fur as they possibly can towards the 
ends we all have in view; to use one’s best endeavours, 
too often without success, to merease those slender means, 
feeling all the time that one is accomplishing so much less 
than one would wish, and yet never to lose heart, 1s no 
easy task. The discrepancy between aims and performance 
is too painful. Yet has it not always been so with 
pioneer work ? And, in spite of the considerable results 
which have been achieved in Oriental study, we are still 
pioneers: Especially in England, strange to say, Oriental 
studies are still, as it were, out of the running. Our great 
schools of learning neglect them, our Government shows 
them little favour, the public looks down upon them with 
half-amused contempt. And yet what are the studies our 
Society is founded to promote? As I have said elsewhere, 
they are the study of the origins of all the great religions 
of the world, and the history, through the centuries, of most. 
They are the study of three, at least, of the most mteresting 
and original systems of philosophic thought, They are the 
study of the political movements, the literary achievements, 
the past und present social and economic conditions, the 
arts and the industries, the hopes, the wants, and the ideas, 
of a large majority of the human race. It is a noble effort 
the Society is making to bring scientific order into this 
vast domain. The pages of our Journal show that there ts 
no part of it which does not receive attention, if they also 
show that no part receives the attention it deserves. The 
harvest is too great, the labourers are too few. We are only 
making the first steps in a great enterprise. But in bidding 
you, with great regret, farewell, I beg very earnestly, and 
with much confidence, to ask for your unswerving loyalty, 
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in the future as in the past, to the Society, and to the cause 
which the Society represents. 

Sin R. Wesr: It is now my duty to put the proposition 
for the adoption of the Report, and, with something of 
a crab-like motion [ will begin backwards in dealing with 
the observations that have been made. Mr. Rees and Colonel 
Plunkett have referred to a matter which 1s of great interest. 
I may say that with regard to the establishment of an Oriental 
College a joint Committee of this Society and the Central 
Asion Society has already been appointed; it has held 
several meetings, and will in due course report. The general 
idea is that it is desirable that at some place in England, in 
London or at one of the Universities, a School of Oriental 
Languages should be founded, sustained to some extent by 
Government, as a teaching institution and a centre of 
communication for scholars. We, as a Society, are deeply 
interested in the question, but there are also wider interests 
concerned. The Committee is gathering imformation, and 
hopes soon to frame a plan. In the present inchoate stage 
of the matter, however, it seems to me to be undesirable 
to say more. When u further stage of progress has been 
reached, a communication will be made to members. The 
objects to be kept m view are the promotion of Oriental 
learning, the organization of instruction ‘and of communication 
among scholars. The modws operandi will need most careful 
consideration. I would ask you to have patience and 
confidence in the Council and m the Committee, In the 
end something feasible will probably be proposed. Whether 
it be adopted or not, we shall feel that we have done our 
duty in bringing the matter forward and in giving it the 
authority to be derived from the support it may gain from 
the approval and countenance of a learned Society, 

As to the manner of taking votes in the election of the 
Council, I may say that with regard to the blue paper that 
has been circulated, the Council have concluded that it 
would have been better if it had not been issued, It is to 
be consigned to the limbo of things forgotten. As to the 
obscurity of Rules 41 and 42, they have, like many other 
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obscurities, a historical explanation. They are amendments 
of earlier rules, and the patchwork result is not quite so 
clear as the original form. I may add that the whole subject 
of the rules is under consideration by the Council. It is 
probable that u committee will be appointed charged with 
the duty of revising the rules. The decision that they come 
to will be brought before members, who will be able to 
suggest improvements, and in this way I think we shall 
gain much, and arrive at a clear solution of difficulties now 
existing in the rules. 

As to the accounts, Mr, Kennedy has already explained 
the matter. They are perfectly satisfactory and are carefully 
audited, but it is possible to put them into a better shape. 
The Finance Committee of the Council will be empowered 
to investigute and to see whether the shape can be improved. 
The Society and the Council are not living in a Sleepy 
Hollow, nor are they Lotus Eaters reposing in a land where 
it is always afternoon. The only complaint that can be 
made by the Council is the too great activity of some of the 
members who suggest reforms that it is impossible to carry 
out as quickly as their proposers deem necessary. By 
degrees the affairs of the Society will assume an amended 
shape; but I can assure you that there is no idleness on the 
part of the Council or neglect of the Society’s interests. 

I regret that Lord Reay was called away, especially 
because he intended to make some observations as to the 
losses by death and retirement that we have sustained 
during the past year. I am incompetent to take his place, 
but it would be ungrateful and wrong to allow some of the 
hames to pass without observation. It is, however, only 
of a very few that I can speak. Lord Northbrook’s is 
a household name, honoured and beloved for the great 
services he rendered to his country, and to this Society in 
a conspicuous degree. For a considerable period he was 
President of the Society, and although his close connection 
with us had to be interrupted because of the pressure of 
matters of even greater importance, he continued to take 
a deep interest in the Society's work and progress to the 
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end of his life. We owe him a large debt of gratitude. 
The loss of Sir William Rattigan we all deplore. He 
worked himself up from a humble position to a high place, 
and became an authority, the chief authority, on certain 
parts of Indian law. When he retired from the public 
service and came home, he continued to show an active 
interest In Indian affairs. It would be well if others acted 
on this principle. I hope that by such means this Society 
will become a centre of social activity with regard to all 
interests and institutions connected with Oriental questions. 
Of Sir John Seott I speak as of a beloved friend. THe has 
left behind him both in Egypt and in India a memory 
revered by all who came in contact with him and who fell 
under the charm of his personal influence. His interest in 
the East and his attraction for the people were remarkable. 
He could not often attend the meetings of the Society, but 
his loss is u serious and regrettable one. Mr, William Digby 
rendered important service in his special sphere, and to 
Major-General Forlong we are deeply indebted. He was 
a large benefactor to the Society, to the extent of £5,000. 
Such generosity deserves our heartiest recognition. 

I heartily concur with Dr. Grierson'’s speech. India’s 
needs, and the needs of the East ut large, especially where 
England's interests are at stake, require the Royal Asiatic 
Society. We at home require it, too. England has to 
perform work which, if done in the dark, miy be done 
erroneously, and may lead to terrible disaster in the future. 
We must go forward, and gather light by the means 
Providence has given to us. This Society, from purely 
disinterested motives, endeavours to shed light; it gathers 
and focuses the beams that come from Many sources: it 
serves as a centre of scholarship for both Europe and Asia : 
it deserves encouragement from all interested in learning, 
and the enthusiastic exertions of its own members. If al] 
would contribute to its intellectual wealth by bringing more 
and more active members into it, we should go on increasing 
and prospering proportionately more and more. Our success 
has in recent years been largely due to the work of Professor 
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Rhys Davids, and I would agai express our thanks und 
gratitude to him for what he has done. We are all bound 
according to our abilities to follow his example. Each 
member should bear in mind that it is his duty to enlist 
effective recruits, und thereby increase the prosperity and 
usefulness of the Society. We all wish Professor Rhys 
Davids the best of success in his new sphere, and I know 
he will be glad to recognise that his place here is being 
worthily filled and his example never forgotten. 

We are grateful to the auditors for the trouble they have 
tuken; your acclamation shows that this is the feeling of 
members, und probably expresses ulso the desire that we 
muy have reason for gratitude next year for similar services 
equally well performed. 

After an interval for tea the meeting resumed. 

Lorp Reavy: Mr. Brodrick, ladies, and gentlemen,— 
Some time ago the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
gave their sanction to a scheme for encouraging at the 
great public schools of this country an interest in India 
and Indian history. It was arranged that a prize of books 
should be given annually at each of the schools selected 
for this purpose for an essay on a subject chosen by the 
Council of the Society, the award being made by the head- 
master of the school; and that then the essays of the prize- 
winners should be examined under the direction of the 
Society itself, which would award to the writer of the one 
deemed to be the best a special medal, called “The Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Public School Medal.” By this scheme 
it was hoped to interest future citizens of the Empire, while 
yet at a most impressionable age, in the past, present, and 
future of England's greatest dependency. 

The history of the scheme is an interesting one. In 1897 
the Royal Asiatic Society decided to establish a speciul 
Jubilee Gold Medal, to be awarded every third year, with 
the view of encouraging Oriental learning amongst English- 
speaking people throughout the world. For this purpose 
u special committee was appoimted, by whose exertions, 
particularly by the indefatigable energy of their chairman, 
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Mr. A. N, Wollaston, C.1.E., a sum of nearly £450 was 
collected, an amount sufficient for the necessary endowment. 
This result was due in no small degree to the circumstance 
that the scheme was fortunate enough to secure the patronage 
and support of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. Meanwhile, the idea had been taken up warmly 
in Madras, and as a consequence a sum of £1,225 was 
forthcoming, to which His Highness the Rajah of Cochin, 
the late Maharajah Gajapatti Rao, and the Rajah of 
Parlakimedi, each contributed £300. The announcement 
of this munificent donation from the Madras Presidency 
reached England after the fund had been officially declared 
to be closed, and the question then arose as to what should 
be done with the additional sum thus obtained. It was at 
first suggested that the Jubilee Medal should be awarded 
annually instead of triennially, but to this there were many 
objections. In particular, it was not practicable to modify 
in any way the scheme under which a medal had been 
specially established to commemorate Her Majesty's Jubilee. 
After much consideration and inquiry the Committee finally 
gave their approval to the scheme which has been outlined 
above. In addition to this a provision has been made for 
encouraging scholarship, somewhat on the lines of the 
original proposal, by setting aside out of the proceeds of 
the augmented fund a sum to be devoted to aiding the 
publication of some work which the Society may select as 
deserving of ite support. The scheme, which was of a 
thoroughly practical nature and well adapted for the purpose 
in view, received the approval of the donors in Madras, and 
1s NOW in operation. 

The medal this year has been awarded to E, W. Horner, 
of Eton College, Many present to-day were educated at 
Eton, and will be delighted to know that the great school 
has carried off the prize. The subject of the essay was 
“The Life and Times of Ranjit Singh,” and I may say that 
it was not easy to decide between the merits of two essays 
sent in, namely, that of Mr. Horner and one by Mr. Jameson, 
of Merchant Taylors’ School. This fact makes the success of 


Mr. Horner all the more signal, as it was only after a severe 
competition that the medal was awarded to him. At the 
same time I would venture to congratulate Mr. Jameson on 
his essay, which was considered to have a great degree of 
excellence, and the school to which he belongs, Merchant 
‘Taylors’, the school which carried off the medal last year. 
I must, however, express my regret that such schools as 
Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, and Winchester have 
not shown interest in the scheme, and have not participated 
in the competition. I hope that on future occasions they 
will put in an appearance, and that we may be able to award 
the medal to one of these schools. I am fully aware of the 
overloaded curriculum of public schools, but the subject of 
Indian history is one which cannot be neglected. Anyone 
who has read the epoch-making statement of the Prime 
Minister will have seen the prominent part India plays in 
the scheme of defence of the Empire, and no citizen can 
afford to be unacquainted with India’s history. There are 
other reasons for regret at the former neglect of history m 
public schools. I am glad to say that history is now 
4 compulsory subject in the curriculum of most secondary 
‘schools. The history of our Empire and of our country should 
certainly be compulsory. It can be made more attractive 
than any subject taught at school, but this depends upon 
the method followed. If masters adhere slavishly to text- 
books they will not inspire much interest. I do not wish 
to say anything against text-books; they are necessary, but 
in the teaching of history it is the individuality of the 
teacher which is all-important, and which alone can secure 
satisfactory results. History has for its object the knowledge 
of events in their true causes and connection, the exercise 
of judgment and criticism, and the recognition of the 
principles underlying the facts. History appeals to the 
imagination of schoolboys, and in all methods of teaching 
this factor should be taken into account. This imaginative 
factor, however, does not dispense with the necessary basis 
of the full and accurate knowledge of an epoch. But the 
teacher can arrange facts for future use and generalisation. 
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Is there a model text-book for the teaching of history, it 
may be asked ? The answer is, Yes, there is such a text- 
book. No one will, I think, deny that in the Bible we have 
a guide as to the method of instruction in history, leaving 
4 strong impression on the mind. We do not find in the 
Old Testament merely chronological data with « mass of 
details; but events are given in chronological order, all 
centreing round some eminent individual who played a great 
part in the history of the time. Details are given of the 
individual which shed light on the period in which he lived. 
Biography forms a great part of historical teaching in the 
Bible. Such figures as Abrahom, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, David, and St. Paul stand out with clearness, In 
the life of Joseph, for instance, we learn the social conditions 
of Egypt in his time. We must avoid teaching history by 
endeavouring to cover a large field, giving little detail and 
merely creating a confused and indistinct general impression. 
The teacher should select characteristic periods, and then 
go into as much detail as possible. In the history of 
England, for example, the periods of Egbert, the Conqueror, 
Elizabeth, the Protectorate, Queen Anne, George III are 
characteristic. Set them forth with distinctness and gradually 
fill up the gaps between. Any teacher can give a clear idea 
of a period, and should stir the curiosity of his scholars to 
gain for themselves by reading fuller and wider knowledge. 
History must be taught in a systematic way to be understood 
by the scholar. Method is all-important and must be 
systematic. I may give as un instance a method adopted 
in a certain school, Twenty dates are given to a boy in one 
term, and round these the teaching is grouped: the next 
term thirty more dates are added, and in the third the 
number mounts up to one hundred. So his knowledge is 
gradually expanded and his personal interest in the subject 
stimulated. I would also insist upon the value of biography 
in the teaching of history. The lite of William of Wykeham 
illustrates the reign of Edward ITI. Alfred, A’Becket, 
Chaucer, Cecil, Bacon, Cromwell, Pitt give abundant 
materials for reading. Im his leisure let a boy also read 


“Julius Cesar,” “King John”; and us u Scotsman you 
will not wonder if I mention also “Ivanhoe” and “ Marmion,” 
the gems of Sir Walter Scott, as aids to his knowledge of 
history. I have taken the subject of English history 
because I am quite sure that all here will realise better my 
meaning; but I might equally well have taken Indian 
history. Let me add that the object of teaching history 
to kindle patriotism. No one can be thoroughly patriotic 
unless. he understands the history of his country. It i 
impossible for a man to fulfil the duties of good citizenship 
unless at school he has learned the causes of the greatness 
of the Empire which he is destined to serve and to maintain. 
If we would avoid the perils to which this great Empire of 
ours is exposed, if we would successfully grapple with waves 
of popular delusion and divert the people from courses which 
are dangerous, we must be able to appeal to the Court of 
History and to the lessons it contains. 

It is now my pleasant duty to ask Mr. Brodrick to 
present the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public School Medal 
to Mr, E. W. Horner. Mr, Brodrick has been kind enough 
to come here, and it is but appropriate that the medal should 
be presented by an old Etonian, now holding a distinguished 
office in the State, to an Eton boy who may some day, 
perchance, be his successor. 

Mun. Bropaick : I hope the admirable speech of Lord 
Reay to which we have just listened, and his references 
to the works of English literature with which a schoolboy 
should be familiar, have not depressed other members of the 
audience as they have depressed me. It has brought home 
to me the entire deficiency of my education, and of the 
way I neglected my opportunities in failing to master what 
I ought to have known when I left the Sixth Form. But 
I have not the least doubt that there is im this room one 
person: Taare depressed even than I am—my old tutor, and 
the Headmaster of Eton, Dr. Warre. He must be thinking 
how handionped we all were when we left Eton and went 
out into life. But in spite of that handicap, Etonians have 
managed to give a fair account of themselves. I must 
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confess that I was never inspired by the school work 
of the day—not under the present Head—and the only 
work of English literature which I was ever invited to read 
us a holiday task during my six and a half years at Eton 
was “ Hamlet.” But I was never asked to write an English 
essay. It would have been astonishing then if anyone 
from Eton had competed with other schools in writing an 
essay on a historical subject, and much more astonishing 
if Eton had won the prize. All that, however, is now 
changed, and Eton, in this respect os in others, holds its 
own. I have great pleasure to-day in seeing an Eton boy 
come out head in a competition among public schools, and 
still greater pleasure because Mr. Horner has a good Eton 
pedigree. Horner is a mame that has long been known at 
Eton. There have been brilliant successes on his father’s 
side, but I think something must be due to the mother’s 
side also. It reminds me of the story about a Seotchman 
who was being congratulated on the victory of a candidate 
at « Parliamentary election. ‘“‘ Ah, weel,” observed the old 
min, “he did wonderfully, but he must have had o clever 
mother.” 

I must say that it is very encouraging to see anybody 
at Eton coming forward in relation to an Indian matter. 
Eton has lately had such extraordinary successes in India that 
there is a danger of its thinking it has a monopoly of the 
high posts in that dependency. Among other distinguished 
administrators it must be remembered that the Governor- 
General was an Eton boy; the last four Governors-General, 
in fact, have hoiled from Eton. The present Governors of 
Madras and Bombay were pupils of Dr. Warre, and for 
ix months during the absence of the Viceroy, Lord Ampthill 
acted in Lord Curzon’s place. All Etonians who write 
fluently go to India, and the boy who in my day wrote 
the most fluently is now Governor-General. I hope that 
Mr. Horner will find his way there in a no less prominent 
position. 

I have had the advantage of reading the essay written 
by Mr. Horner, and I have been struck by his grasp of 
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the subject and his originality of expression. I must 
congratulate those who were responsible for giving the 
subject of the essay, for I can imagine none more imspiring 
to the imagination than the history of Ranjit Singh. The 
whole Sikh history has been well brought out in Sir John 
Gordon's recent work. The Sikhs are an extraordinarily 
imaginative race; they have been welded together, and have 
pursued an absolutely consistent policy since the time that 
Ranjit Singh co-ordinated them into a whole and raised 
them into a great power. For one hundred years the 
Sikh power became the chief subordinate power in India- 
Throughout the life of that great man, Ranjit Singh, I have 
remarked two things: a continuity of purpose seldom seen 
in rulers in these days of hasty judgments and cheap 
newspapers, and his absolute faith in British promises, with 
the strong determination to keep his promises to the British. 
There was no greater crisis in his history than when he had 
extended his dominions beyond the Indus, and was told 
by the British Government that he must go back. This 
arrogant ruler, in the face of all India, climbed down, but 
he remained loyal to his engagements. His loyalty stood 
us in good stead when the first Afghan war brought us into 
collision with Dost Mahomed. The absence of this continuity 
brought the nation to disaster after his death, but there was 
a recrudescence at the time of the Mutiny, when the Sikhs, 
standing side by side with the British, welded that good 
feeling between the two which has ever since existed. The 
Panjab was secure long before Lucknow was relieved by 
Havelock, and the Sikh has fairly earned for his country 
the title of “Guard-room of the Empire,”’ as General Gordon 
called it. These events seem far back, but there are some 
living who remember the Mutiny, some who have even seen 
Ranjit Singh. Very few are living now who saw a Sovereign 
before Queen Victoria, but Sir Frederick Haines fought at 
Mudkee and Chilianwallah. So much has become ancient 
history which is really near to our own time, and we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Royal Asiatic Society for giving 
us an opportunity year by year to carry our minds back 
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to these periods. The Society's competition will help to 
inspire Englishmen to give greater attention to our great 
dependency, which owes much to us, but to which we also 
owe something. It is in that dependency that so many 
Englishmen spend the whole of their lives, and often sacrifice 
their lives, and India will always remain the greatest 
testimony in Asia to what a conquering nation can do for 
« country by continued good government and by an absolute 
setting aside of self-interest in favour of the governed. I have 
now great pleasure in handing the medal to Mr. Horner; 
I congratulate him and his school, and I hope the winning 
of this medal will be the beginning of a long series of 
successes which will land him im one of the highest 
departments of the State. 

Lorn Reavy: It gives me great pleasure to propose 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Secretary of State for 
India for coming here this afternoon to present the medal 
to Mr. Horner. We all know the promment position 
Mr. Brodrick holds and the many duties he has to perform. 
But in this country we realise that the more busy a statesman 
is the more claims are made upon him to perform other 
duties; it is part of the programme of his official life. 

In what I have said to-day I have carefully avoided 
educational controversies, but I should like to say that 
I have not the slightest doubt that public schools are in 
earnest in taking up the teachimg of history, and will do 
well to recognise more and more the importance of the 
subject. Otherwise, we shall have this extraordinary state 
of things: boys from those classes which attend the public 
elementary schools, under the guidance of the Board of 
Education and the enlightened control of the local educational 
authorities, by their growing attention to historical study 
will be better informed on the subject than the boys of 
our leading public schools. Would it not be « scandal if 
boys at higher grade and higher elementary schools were 
to have greater opportunities for obtaming knowledge of 
history than can be obtained by the sons of the wealthier 


classes ? No one can admit that this is a desirable state of 
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things ; it is impossible that it should be allowed. I foresee 
a useful rivalry between the public schools of England and 
Scotland in the teaching of this most important subject. 
The presence of the Secretary of State to-day has given 
the sanction of a distinguished statesman to the importance 
of this subject. Our gratitude to him for his presence 
to-day is also connected with hopes of favours to come, and 
we trust that we shall see him here again next year. I ask 
you to give him a unanimous vote of thanks. 

Mr. Bropvrtck: I thank you all, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the most kind way in which you have accorded me a vote 
of thanks. I would especially thank Lord Reay for having 
made it clear that he means to use the whole of his great 
influence that no change chould for some time take place in 
the Indian Secretaryship! I am very pleased to be here 
to-day because of our hero of the afternoon, and to represent 
the Government to which I am prond to belong. 

Da. Warne: Lord Reay, Mr. Brodrick, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—I have not much to say beyond the expression 
of thanks to the Royal Asiatic Society for what they have 
done for the Public Schools in this matter. By their 
liberality and foresight they have laid the foundation of 
ik competition destined to awaken the interest of the rising 
generation in the affairs of Indu. When I was approached 
by Mr. Wollaston on the matter, I at once acknowledged 
its importance, and entered heartily into the scheme. We 
are erroneously supposed to do nothing at Eton but Classics, 
and not to care for History, and I am afraid my friend 
Mr. Brodrick has accentuated this belief. But it is not 
founded on fact. We have now a flourishing history school 
under Mr, Murten, and I hope that the event of to-day 
will do something in future to disprove this imputation 
whenever and wherever it may be made. It should at any 
tute preclude that wholesale denunciation of our pedantic 
adhesion to the Classics, and carelessness us regards other 
things, which seems to be im fashion. It is no wonder that. 
I take a great mterest in India, for I have had many of 
my pupils employed in its government, three at one time, 
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viz., Lord Elgm, Lord Harris, and Lord Wenlock, when 
I was asked to come and hold ‘pupil room’ in Allahabad, 
us the most central place in India for them all to meet me. 
But much os I should have lked to visit India, it would 
have taken too long a time to go thither and back even 
for ‘ pupil room,’ and would have involved too long a neglect 
of duty at Eton. Well, I can only add that, notwith- 
standing the alleged poverty of the education of Etonians, 
they have managed to come to the front in India, and to give 
a satisfactory account of themselves to those over them, and 
they are the best judges. The Royal Asiatic Society also 
knows what Eton has done, At Eton we are naturally 
greatly pleased by Mr. Horner's success, and I only hope that, 
a8 I shall not again have the opportunity to come here as 
Headmaster to congratulate Etonians on winning the medal, 
my successors may often come. 

Dre. Cust: Asa member of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
fifty years, I should like to say that things have progressed 
u good deal since I was at Eton seventy years ago, when 
boys did not even know where Indin was, much less anything 
about the subject of this afternoon's discussion. But a much 
more practical education is now given. Latin and Greek 
ure very good, but I am not aware that they are of much 
use in after life. I rejoice that after my Eton days most 
of my life was spent in India; I have lived among the | 
Sikhs, and I must say here that though Ranjit Singh was 
a great man, a still greater was Lord Lawrence, It rejoices 
my heart to see Eton boys coming forward and taking an 
interest in Indian affairs. Further progress still will be 
made, and I hope the Royal Asiatic Society will contribute 
as much as possible to it. I must express my thanks that 
an old Etonian has been permitted to speak. 


June 20th, 1905.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that the Special General Meeting 
summoned to take place before the Ordinary General 
Meeting had been postponed until after that meeting had 
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Mr. G. C. Whitworth, 

Mr. James W. Sharpe, 

Mr. Joseph Nadin Rawson, 

Mr. E. Colston, 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 

Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Babu Bijaya Chandra Mazumdar, 

Pandit Gouri Datta Misra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. Rustam Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose 


were elected members of the Society. 


The Rev.S. Stitt then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Muhammadan 
Talismans from the Maldive Islands,” illustrated by lantern 
slides, A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Dr. Hoey, 
Dr. Hirschfeld, and others took part. 

Aiter an interval for tea a Special General Meeting, 
convened by notice issued under Rule 47, was held to 
consider the advisability of altering the rules so as to allow 
of the appointment of Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton moved that at the end of Rule 28 
the following clause be added :—*‘ Members of the Society 
who have filled the office of Vice-President, but do not 
desire re-election, or are otherwise considered worthy of the 
distinction, may in like manner be appointed Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, that is to say, Vice-Presidents without 
a seat in the Council. The number of such appomtments 
shall not be limited, and, unless otherwise desired by the 
holder, the appointment shall continue in force so long as 
he remains a member of the Society.” 

The motion having been seconded, Mr. Fleet moved 
as an amendment, “That the matter shall be referred to 
a Committee to be appointed by this meeting, and not 
necessarily to consist of only members of the Council.” 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine, Mr. Keith, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Mr. Thomas, Dr. Hoey, Mr. Sturdy, 
Mr. Kennedy, Sir Robert Douglas, and others took part. 
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NAGPUR MUSEUM 


BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION OF BHAVADEVA 
RANAKESARIN. 


By PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, 0.1.E.; Gittingen. 


A BOUT sixty years ago the Rey. Dr, Stevenson, in the 

Journal Bombay As. Soo., vol. i, p- 148 ff, published 

a kind of facsimile and a translation of an inseription, a copy 
of which had been received from Major Wilkinson, Resident 
at Nagpur in the Central Provinces. - Dr. Stevenson also 
laid before the Bombay Society a transcript of the text in 
Nagari characters, but this has not been made public.' 


! The translation iv a literary c 2 A few examples will show what 
Dr. Stevenson's text may have been _ and how some otherwise quite 
incomprehensible passages of the translation ma perhaps be accounted for. 
The words daitzkshitau kehitipatih at the beginning of verse 6 were misread 
urisitehi‘en keAitipatih, and translated therefore by ‘ the Roreiee Lord of 
Urist_ (Oriasa),’ verse 25 a king, by a well-known thetor) 

pod as ‘'m preceptor (gurw), yet striving to learn his lesone."" Here 


the word wre was misread try, and the tranelation accordingly became he 
‘wandered through Tura, exerting his mind in the study of boly science ;° 
to which wna | the note that ‘‘this most be Turan or Tortary,"” and that 


“perhaps Tibet might be inclu under this name, and visit to the Grand 





Lama one object of the pil «.** At the end of verse 34 we have tho words 
sragzipajeald, * d arland.’ ‘The sign for g being similar to the sign 


like a 
for 4, the four Inst syllables was read io jedid, and explained to denote, and 
translated by ‘the year 711.’ What curious meanings were derived from even 
quite simple verses may be seen, e.g., from the translation of verse 16: ‘+ After 
having for a long time snags sg patiently, enduring privations, the associate of 
bears, and ravenous beasts, the lord of the earth married one of the Pandora 
family, and child called Udayana being born to him, he had the happiness ol 
possessing & son." 


a.na.8. 1905, 41 
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Through the kindness of my friend Dr. Fleet I have long 
been in possession of excellent paper impressions of this 
inscription,’ and I have briefly referred to its contents 
already in Ep. Ind., vol. iv, p. 257. As the inscription, 
though fragmentary, contains several points of considerable 
interest, I now give a fuller account of it, together with 
the text so far as I can make it out from the materials at 
my disposal, and part of a translation. 

The stone which bears this record is now in the Nagpur 
Provincial Museum, where it is reported to have been 
brought from Ratanpur (Ratnapura), a well-known town im 
the Bilaspur District of the Central Provinces, about 
210 miles E.N.E. of Nagpur. It contains twenty lines of 
writing, which covers a space of between 4° 4° and 4 10° 
long by about 1’ 11” high. But as we have it now, the 
stone is only the remainder of a larger stone, of which 
a portion on the proper left was broken away and has not 
been recovered. The inscription being im verse, we see that 
between 28 and 35 aksharag are missing at the end of the 
lines, and that the writing of the inseription originally must 
have covered therefore a space of about 6’ long by 1’ 11” 
high. The greater part of what 1s left to us is in a fair 
state of preservation; but in the last three limes many 
aksharas are entirely effaced, and in other places single 
letters and groups of letters have become more or less 
illegible. The size of the letters is between about }” and 3”, 
and somewhat less in the two last lines. Both the writing 
and the engraving have been done with great care and skill. 
The characters belong to the northern class of alphabets. 
They resemble in a general way those of the Kanaswa 
inscription of Sivagana of the Malaya (Vikrama) year 795, 
published with a photo-lithograph in Ind, Ant., vol. xix, 
p. 55 ff; and the inscription may, on paleographical 
grounds, be assigned to about the middle of the eighth 
century a.p2 Of the consonants, y4 and d/ do not occur 

1 For other rrapressiens I am indebted to Dr. Burgess and to Mr. Cousens. 
Saat er Es Samante Davlasen of Mo (Vikram) year 847 Northerm List, 
No. 11), of which I possess Dr. Fleet's impressions. 
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m the extant part of the inscription; on the other hand, 
the characters include the sign of the upadhmdniya (im 
-tatparah=pratidinam, 1. 11, daréitah=panka, 1, 12, and ratnd- 
karah=panchamah, 1. 13), and a well-known form of final ¢, 
e.g. in béarét, 1,15 (but not in purasidt, 1. 5, where, as in the 
case of final » and m, the ordinary sign of fa with the subscript 
tirdma has been employed). The language is Sanskrit and, 
excepting the introductory dri namah, the whole is im verse.' 
The total number of verses is 45. The verses 1-38 were 
composed by Bhaskarabhatta, who was a good scholar and 
apparently familiar with works like the Pdsaradattd and the 
Kidamberi. Werse 39 occurs in many other inscriptions; 
and the four verses 40-43 (in lines 18-20), which are in 
a different style, may be a somewhat later addition to 
Bhiiskarabhatta’s pragasti, The orthography calls for few 
remarks, The letter 4 is throughout denoted by the sign 
for ¢; before r, ¢ is occasionally doubled, as in muaitftri, 1. 1, 
and puitré, 6; the word eariga is spelt evga in |. 4 (but 
not in 1. 7), and mimdnsd perhaps mimdnsd, in |. 19; and, 
as is often the case elsewhere, sattra, ujfeala, and saftra are 
written saéra, wjeqla, and satra, in lines 1, 16, 17, and 19. 
Mistakes of the writer that may be noticed here are chiram=rah 
for chirai vah, in |. 2, and Reaghund for Raghwnd, in |. 14. 
The inscription is a Buddhist inscription. It opens with 
four yerses which glorify, and invoke the protection of, 
the Buddha, under the names of Jina and Tayin.* The 
author then, in verses 5-15, extols a king Saryaghdsia, 
and records thut that king, deeply grieved ut the loss of 
a dear son who had died by a fall from the top of the palace, 
and desirous of crossing the ocean of this mundane existence, 
built a splendid mansion (or temple) of the Muni, i.e. the 
Sage (Buddha). Some time after Siryaghosha there came, 
according to verse 16, another king, named Udayana, born 
from the Pandaca caviéa. A von of his is spoken of in 


! There may have been a short prose passage, containing a date, at the end of 
line 17. 

+ This name also oocurs in the Shérgadh (Kota) inscription mentioned above ; 
see Enid, Ant, vol. xiv, p. 46, Coenen Ci. on the name M. Sevart'’s note 
in the Mahivastn, vol, ii, p. 64 
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verses 17 and 18, but his name has disappeared. After him, 
verse 19 introduces the king Bharadéra, who was a fourth 
son—it is uncertain whether of Udayana himself or, which 
seems to me more probable, of that son of Udayana’s whose 
name was given in verse 17. Verses 20-32 are entirely 
devoted to Bhavadéva’s glorification, but all we really learn 
from them is that he also bore the names Renakésarin and 
Chiniadurga. TFhavadéva, according to verse 3), took care 
of “the abode of Sugata" founded by Siiryaghésha; and 
under him two men restored that building, which had fallen 
into decay. One of them, whose name has been lost, in 
verse 34 is described as a favourite of the king's, a Brahman 
(agrajanman) “who had studied the words (or teachin rs) 
of Sugafa and was versed in the science of medicine, and 
who, free from passions as he was, might have been 
a fikshdpadin;” the other man, according to verse 36, 
was a religious student (brahmachdrin) named Namiduddha, 
equal to a Bodhisattva. The restored building is magnified 
in verse 36, where it is described as a Vihira (or monastery) ; 
and verse 37 expresses the usual wishes for the lasting 
preservation of this great dwelling of the Jina. The name 
of the poet, Bhiskarabhatta, who has recorded all this, is 
given in verse 38. His pragasti is followed by a well-known 
imprecatory verse, and this again probably was followed by 
a date. The four verses 40-44 with which the inscription 
ends, as intimated above, may be a somewhat later addition. 
Unfortunately they are so badly preserved that I cannot 
fully restore their text. Of verses 40-42 I am giving what 
I have been able to read with some confidence; the last 
verse, of which only some words here and there are clear 
in the impressions, I obliged to omit altogether. As 
regards the contents of these verses, I can only state that 
verse 40 treats of a king Nannardja or Nannardjadhirdja, 
who is said to have conquered the earth, and that in the 
verses 41 and 42 the learning and charity cither of that king 
himself or of some dependent of his are spoken of. 


' Verse 28 gives another lation of his, apriyavaifike, ‘not fond of 
harlotey,” bat tis does not look ke o proper anne as Pat Oe SO 
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Of the kings mentioned, Saryaghdsha is not known to us 
from any other inscription. Udayana of the Pandara ramse 
clearly is the same king who in a Kalafijar inscription,’ 
which on paleographical grounds may be assigned to the 
ninth century 4.D., is stated to have founded in former times 
a temple of the god (Siva) Bhadréévara at Kaladjara, in 


the verse :-— 


Udayana itt raja yah kulé Pdndardndm 
sakalabhuvana-nathasy=asya Bhadrésvarasyn | 
pavanalulitachihnaih ramyakantishtakabhir=* 

grihavaram=atibhaktya karitam tena pirvvat || 


He may also be identified with the king Udayana of the 
lunar race whose son and grandson, according to the Sirpur 
inscription published in Jnd. Avt., vol. xvii, p. 179 ff., were 
Indrabaia and Nannadéra, two princes who, according to the 
Rajim and Baloda plates of Nannadéva’s son Tivaradeéva,’ 
sovereign lord of Kosala, were of the family of Pandu. He 
moreover may perhaps be identical with the Sabara king 
Udayana, who, according to the Udayendiram plates of the 
Pallava Nandivarman Pallavamalla* (some time in the first 
half of the eighth century), was defeated by Nandivarman’s 
general and feudatory Udayachandra. Udayana, as I have 
stated just now, had a son named Indrabala. I believe that 
this Indrabala is referred to in the words jyéshtham ch=dnuyatd 
balam of verse 18 of the present inscription,’ which in my 
opinion would make him the eldest brother of that son of 
Udayana’s whose name must have been given in verse 17, 
If this be correct, and if I am right in assuming that 
Bhavadéva Ranakésarin was the fourth son of Indrabala’s 
younger brother (whose name has not been preserved), 


1 See Archeol. Surrey of India, vol. xxi, plate ix, L. I possess several 
2 The original has the three syllables néishfaka twice, at the end of line 2 and 
the beginning of line 3. 
3 See Gupta Inecr., p. 204, and Ep. Jnd., vol. vi, p. 104, 
* Bee my Southern List, No. 634. 
® For a translation of the verse see below, p. 641. 
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Indrabala would have been the paternal uncle of Bhavadéva, 
and Bhavadéva himself a cousin of Indrabala’s son Nanna- 
déva,' the father both of the Tivaradéva (or Mahasiva- 
Tivararija) of the Rajim and Baloda plates and of the 
Chandragupta of the Sirpur inscription. Whether the 
Nannardja or Nannardjddhirdja, who is mentioned in 
verse 40) of our inseription, should be identified with this 
Nannadéva or with the Nannaraja who im the Baloda 
plates is mentioned as a son-in-law of Tivaradéva, I am 
unable to decide; he undoubtedly belonged to the same 
royal family. 

The term Sikshdpadin and the name Namdbuddha in the 
above deserve to be specially drawn attention to. Sikshdpadin, 
which I have not found elsewhere, appears to me to denote 
oné who keeps the (ten Buddhist) sitshdpadas or rules for 
a religious life.* The word probably is equivalent, or at 
any rate very similar in meaning, to the Pali dasasikkha- 
padika, according to Childers? “one who practises the ten 
precepts, a monk;" and the statement im verse 34, that the 
Brahman there spoken of might have been a dikshdpadin, 
would thus be analogous to the remark in verse 35, 
according to which the religious student Namdbuddha was 
like a Bodhisattva. Namdbuddha reealls the word namaguru, 
meaning, according to a passage from a lexicographical work 
cited in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, ‘a Brahman,’ It 
apparently is based on the phrase namd Buddhdya, ‘ adoration 
to Buddha,’ and would in the first instance have denoted 
a person habitually using that phrase. We may compare 
with it, e.g., the word yadbharishya, which denotes one who 
always is saying yad bhavishyati bhavishyati, ‘a fatalist,’ and 
occurs a8 4 proper name in the Pafchatanira4 Namobuddha 
would have been an appropriate name for a follower of 


? According to a Eharid inscription Indrabola had th name 
Tiinadiva; see Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Progress Snore of Meteeat + al 
Survey of W. India for the year ending 30th June, 1904, p. 4, No. 2038. 

* Compare ¢.g. Kern's Manual of Ind. Buddhiom, p.70- Ne’ Buaibee 

' See his Dictionary, under sikbAd, 


‘ Ct. Professor Wackernagel's Altind. Grammatik, vol, ii, 1, p. 227. 






Bu med th cen be no dot sat tho pr pk 
of in the inseription was a Buddhist. 

Taken as a whole, our inscription (like similar records) 
bears testimony to the existence of Buddhism in Central 
India down to about the cul nea carat 

and proves that the Brahmans were by no means hostile to 

that creed. 
A detailed account of the contents has been given above. 
‘To show what kind of poetry is here presented to us, I have 

- ed it sufficient to translate only those verses the text 

of which has been fully preserved. 
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TExtT. 


[L. 1.] Orn! namah || 
Anuttarajianachapa-yukta-maittridilimukhah | 
jayaty=alja)|yy[a|janika-jayi Jina-dhanurddharah || [1*] 
Stri-sangad=virato=si chét=katha[m-i]yam muktih sada préyasi - 

*satv[arthai?)]karasa tatha cha karuna [tvach-ché |ta[si] sthapita| 
duhkha[nanta Pjradu .— 10. -—-—- wv —--— 


— —_—_—  —— 


‘ett Tea i — 


[L. 2.] - nah piitu yah || [2°] 
Nirjivas =chétanavan =:hata-sakalagatir=loka[ dha |tvanta-gami 
survvam:pasyaty=*adrishtih krita-jagadabhayo bhiti-hétuh 


= Smarasya | 
dipto nirvvana-[va |hi [su ]ra-nara-[la |pitai[r=la |vdha(bdha)-mano 
_  - #py=ameyah 
payat=[T]ayi chiram=vah* [sa virachi ?|ta-mahadharmma| va P] 
ae — LIES) 


[L. 3.] [va Fjr[sh P Jain rakshatu sarvvada |! [4°] 
Asit=kshitau kshitipatir=: nripamaulimala- 
manikya-bhringa-parichumyi(mbi)ta-padapadmah | 
éri-Siiryyaghosha iti suryya iv =aikachakra- 
yana-prasadhita-jagat=prathit-o| rudha |ma || [5*) 
Khadgaya{sht]yaih érito yasya bhramann=urvirn na rochaté | 
ativriddhs pee rys Mi os sa —w— [i] 6") 


! Denoted by a symbol. 

® Read antic’. 

91 should have expected = poryann-. 
© Real chiram rah. 

® The reading is quite doubtful. 
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[L. 4.] [na ]-mayakha-rajita-disi spharasphurat-téjasi | 


ehhayakampita-bhiruchétasi jayair=bhimé mahal si |v-iva 
draghiyan-upalakshitah [sa] vimalo vansd=tra' lavdho(bdho)- 
nnutih | [7°] 
[Adurgega |srayina yena padase[ v]i- [ka }lavata 
[ajbhitipar[ujeha? lokeé dhrit-iny=-aiv=é4vare-sthitih || [8°] 
Khadgi[tekri] —~—-—- ooo ree ee ee 


—=as = = = 


[L. 5.] tyam purastat | 
matte=p-lyam tath=eshta nivasati hridayé bhubhrid-itusya 
Lakshmir = 


ity=@varn yasya Suddha jalanidhim-avisat-kirttir-irshya[ta] 
éva || [9°] 
Udvritta-matta-dvipa-kumbha-bhedi/ na | 
surakta-mukta[ phala |-danta-[ dha ? jr[i jn? | 
rané kripinéna nis/a |ta-kotina 
mrigadvishd yasya pine 6 I! ued 
[ee 4 coi bhramati . 


2 ee Se as | 11°] 
[L. 6.] viryyena dhira vira-kutumyi(mbi)ni | 
n-Opasarpati sarhrakta Padma padmikarin=-api || [12*] 


Bhavana-dikhurat-tunigat=puttré nipatya mrite priye 
gurutara-su[ cha] satmagno=-bhit-sa bhiimipatis=tada | 
prava(ba)lam-athava janm-fibhyastamn jaga(tsu) kpitaspadam 
vu(bujdham-=api jana kartumh préma prayasyati pry i 
. | 13° 


1 Read coms = tra. 

2 The original perhaps has “pardaAd. 

Gite depen. Fie Hee adi The syllable did, oo for os I can judge, was 
originally omitted, but seems to be engraved above the line. : 
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[L. 7.] vat || [14*] 
Tena vikshya phanibhéga-bhamgurain 
jivitam bhavasamudra-lamghina | 
dhima karitam=idath munér=mahat= 
kanti-nirjita-himachaladyuti || [15*] 
Gachehhati bhiiyast kalé bhiimipatih kshapita-sakalaripupakshah | 
pees: ipl i elas ee sciee || [16"] 


= 


1 


[L. 8.] sya taniijjanma || [17*] 
A\kriré krita-satngaména dadhata chakram dvisharn bhitidath 
durotsarita-raudranirakabhayén = atmiinam-=utkarshata | 
jyeshtham ch-anuyata va(ba)lai suva(ba)hugah éattru-kshayamn 
kurvvata 
Krishnén=:éva nripéna yéna [dha ]ranér=bharavatarah kritah || 
Ls* 
Suvihita-vrisha ——— _—-—_-—— nae 


SoS eer _— nl 


[L. 9.] lok[ 6 |pakari 
Bhava iva Bhavadévas=tasya puttras=turiyah || [19°] 
Kripana-nakharén=asu vikramya dalayan-rané | 
abhavad=vairi-mattebhin=e. éko Ranakésari || [20°] 
Séshah klésina miirdhna katham=api dharanitn dhirayan-bhara- 
gurvvira 


sakta(h] kampan-na patum na cha Eoin niéchalatve sa 
= EG 


a a 


we =, ee tel! 


i yeas a ‘ I a : i ees 
‘s ide exact nomber of missing syllables cannot be piven bere, becausy the metre 
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[L. 10.] iva nripo yo=shtamo=nyah kuladrih || [21*] 


Kara-graham:=akritv=api mandala-bhramanad=vinai | 

apurvvo yah kshitér-bhartta jato Lakshmi-patir=bhavan || [22*] 
 Svikrita-silimukhéna priyéna hridayasya surabhi[ na] éaévat | 
madhun=éva yéna loko navakusumé . . . . . .! [|| 23") 


[L. 11.) lokasya svam{i|ta[rm] ath{i]rah || [24*] 
Sadvritto=pi dhritayatir=gurur-api praravdha(bdba)-sikshodyamo 
doshonmiulana-tatparah=pratidinam piirgnah kalavin-api | 
drishtah kiichanapufija-pifijara-tanur=yo rakta-varnno=pi san= 
nirdagdha-dvil sha |dindhano=pi nitarath dipto urinam bhiitayé || 
[25°] 
Yéna . 
[i] 26°] 


_{L, 12.) Piritésam samunnamya y[é]no sarvvatra varshata | 
na kvachid=daréitah=panka iti kasya na vismayah || [27*] 
Jan-aibhiramoé nayan-abhinandi 

danéna Karnnam Dhishanam dhiya cha | 
jeyan=sa satrav-api santvavadi 

gito jal gu |ty=apriyavaisik- ast II 8] 


Yéna areas ba ah ; | 
[!] 29°] 
[L. 13.] yasya satatara madhuryyam=év=-adhikam 


vriddhir=na kshayum-éti n=api cha jelair-atma bhritah sarvvada| 
nityam nagasanathatam=-upagato yo na dvyijihv-asrayah 

sa Sriman=Ranakésari vijayatam ratnakarah=paiichamah || [30"] 
[Gambhi|ryyam variraséh sthitim:avanibhritam peal eer — 


—_— =< 


el ee | ee ae 


' Here, again, the exact number of missing syllables cannot be given. 


~ By "*\ 
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. [L. 14] hrita-vapushah Siryya-puttrasya dinam ! 


yuh svair=étuir-ajasram laghayati Raghuna(na) tulya-kirtt- 
prabhavah || [31*] 
Janayati datrushu chintam yodhair=durggas-cha sangaré yasmit[|"| 
téna rana-ghasmard=sau Chi[ntad jurggakhyatam-= seene [| [82*) 
Bhitmir=yyasya ya— — — — — — —-— — S - — 


— —— 


[L, 15.] Sugatasya sadma kritina dhiratma[na] palitam 
dharmmé vi suralodka-sanga-sumukhé ko na tvarivan=bhavet || 
[33*] 
Tusya prem-adhivasah éruta-Sugatavacha vaidyaké ch-abhiyuktah 
éantah sikshapadi syat=sakalajanahi| t-abhyudyato yo-grajanmal 
ten-alam jirpna —— ~~~ +s sv Se LS 


[L. 16.] Vra(bra)hmachiri Namivu(bu)ddh6 jirpnam-état-ted-aéra- 


yat [|* 
punar=navatvam =anayad=vo(bo)dhisatva-samah? kriti || [do*] : 
Vapi-kiip-Gdyina-sa(éa)l-atta-chaitynir= 
netr-anand| y jair=bhishito bhiri-bhishah | 
jitva kantya sarvva-sobham [vi |haro 
has-6nmisro=bhiid=iv-ayam sudh-a[ktah| [|| 36°] 


i — ss ae ee Oe 


[L. 17.) vad = 
astam =idamh vésma mahaj=Jinasya Il [a7*] 
Sad-varnna jati-subhaga vidvan-madhukara-priya | | 
krita Bhaskarabhatténa prasastih srag=iv-ojvala? || )3( || [38*] 


a ? Reod “sattra-samah, 
‘ a ead = aval 
— Read = Gyrald, 
i * 


Buddhist Inscription of Biayadeva Ranakesarin. 
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Iti kamaledal-amvu(mbu)vindu-lalath 
sri[ ya ]m=anuchintya manushya-jivitaii=cha, | 


wee ree SE -= [I 39°) 






= Ca = = = i= - 


| [. 18.) Tarkshyakshaksho[bhya] ~ [iga]ksha © phaniphana- 
ratnagogupta — — 
prottungambhasta[ ra ]igasphuta ~~ ~ bhujalingitangi[m]: 
ini = gan] [|°] 
[pra P] — — sanipal Ga ? Jhgasalilakalakala{ kshé )padaksh [ah F] 
kshiti/ 4a Py 
ajav-ajitya gopt=Ajani jagati [ja]yi Nannari[jadh}i — — [|] 40°) 


[L. 19.] [sya P]khyalya ?)khyatakifrttir= 
mimansa *?]d — — pakshé laladamalasikha{4]é[khajrah kalpavahnih 
samkhyakhyakhya| na |{matta ?|dvipadalanapatuh késari [ch ji- 
tram=atra || [41*] 

——-—-— ~~ sphuta[ ku ]mudaruchés: tandulasy <ashtabhagai- 
[s=cha ?]kré=sau vayasina{ta] sphurad-urukarun. h satram =* 
ékéna — — [|*] 


RE i oe TS Set Sal at tl a gg gg ee _—_ —= es. 





[L. 20.] — [chandra ?][bha]bhih |] [42°] 


* Tho verse is well-known, The second half of it is: askalam » idem = LT AP ear 
_ tha buddhed na hi puresiaih pora-kirttayd vildpyah. 

* It is impossible to cay whether, after vorse 49, there was any writing at the 
end of line 17, and to give the exact number of syllnbles, if there was any. The 
probability is that, as tS the ease with the original portion of the Pathiri pillar 
Inseription, the inscription originally ended here with a date, for which there 
would have been just sufficient space after the verse, 

* Read rmimdrand (?), | 

* Read satfram =. 

* This is very doubtful, 

* After this verse the original in line 20, contains another verse in the Sragdhara a 
motre, the five last absdaras of which are broken away at the end of the line. 
Bo man aksharas of this verse are effaced or doubtfnl hat it would be useless to 
transcribe here those which may be read with certainty, 














TRANSLATION OF COMPLETE VERSES. 


Om! Obeisance! 


(Verse 1.) Victorious is the bow-bearer, the Jina, who, 
with the arrow benevolence fixed on the bow unsurpassed 
knowledge, conquers the unconquerable host of the Unborn 


Aja’). 
; (V. 4.) There was on the earth a king whose lotus-feet 
were kissed by the bees—the jewels of rows of diadoms of 
princes,* the glorious Siryaghdsha, who, as he subdued the 
earth by the progress of his unrivalled army, and with his 
great power renowned, was like the sun (sirya) [who adorns 
the world with his one-wheeled® chariot and spreads great 
lustre]. 

(V. 8.) Not seeking the shelter of a fortress (durga), and 
with men versed in the arts (Kka/drat) paying homage to his 


1 Te. Ema, Mirn. 

7 The ideo of course is, oarg hg Shae malted at Siiryaghieha's 
feet or that he mira his foot on the heads of many | For various ways 
of expressin, idea compare c.g. Ep. Ind., vol. >. 185, 1, 19, dAgipata. 
chiiddmami-chchAa yddanbara-chumbit-dridritamata ' Tor. As, Boe, Bengal, 
ae ls ae 1, x 289, L&§, bhipdia-mautimani-~chumbita- ifha; Ep. Ind, 

aie 15, antidranibhrin - moulimani - chub ~ parddrivbagja ; ibid... 
Pp. Mer 4 4. Apala-maulindld~ldh-ditigh ndrandcdrarinda ; Ep. Jul. 
vol. ii, p. 12, [ 16, t-samastasamantastthara-dsirdmani-ravyit~ankri : 
Una ites all Mahar pala, 1. 47, profdpaprantia-samastasimonta-miaulimdls 
drchite-charancyngala; Ep. Ind., vol. ": - 116, 1. 28, akhilaksAutipala- 
maulidrigl-wighrish{a-charana * En. Ind., i, p. 197, L 4, aifshanarapati- 
purer relia Aid vidrdnta-kantapedakamala : panel wis, Boe. Bengal, vol. lxvii, pt. 1, 
p. 110, Pine bdabhriehch hird-nietiite- pada Hershacharita, p. 215, kshund- 
patindm i : adeno mrese sesages ied Wares In this ournal, 
Lot4, p 654, Dr. Hoernle has obj to my having translated the similar 
epithet ritdydtakshitipdla-maulirarhand-rinyasta- : in a Khajuraho 
inscription [{ rn vol. bacgle B aici Bat ud i L. 16), by “who ihe ha put down his jotus- 
foot on rows of din 


tages, 3 to Dr. Hoernle, the 
mina ta at { notorious by 
his lotms foot on At é. preventing) the coronation of Kshitipila,”" But Hi 
this were the 1 be Indian author would have formed a wrong compound, 
and would have Regie words maviiracheand and vinyastapdda in crete heh 
these words in my opinion cannot convey. The word rachend beine OnyMmons, 
in menindl, mone trinda a yene, lauuiion ea i aaevaisat 
to maar Fi ¥, itera. other 

vd cpithe wanliireni, mndipdli, makufagana compounds in 

2 Compare Ep, Ind., vol. vii, p. 149, note 2. 


— 
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feet, he presented here quite a novel appearance of a lord 
(##eara), one not stained by the application of ashes.! 

(V. 10.) His sharp-edged sword. splitting open the 
frontal globes of fierce rutting elephants, and uneven with? 
the blood-stained pearls (shed by them), acted in battle the 
part of the lion’s sprout-like claw. 

(V. 18.) When his dear son had died by falling from the 
high top of the palace, then this king was overwhelmed with 
most heavy grief. Powerful indeed is repeated birth:? of 
one who takes his stand in this world, even of a wise man, 
love endeavours to make a fool. 

(V. 15.) Having seen that life is mutable like a serpent's 
coil, crossing the ocean of mundane existence he caused to 
be built this great mansion of the Sage, the loveliness of 
which surpasses the splendour of the mountain of snow, 

(V. 16.) After the lapse of a long time there was born 
from the Péndava race un excellent king, named Udayana, 
who destroyed all enemies opposed to him. 

(V. 18.) Associating with the gentle, possessing an army 
that inspired adversaries with fear, raising himself after 
driving far away the terrible fear of hell, and, while 
attending his eldest brother [Jndra]ba/a, frequently causing 
the destruction of enemies, this king * had appeared on earth 


~, It is impossible to bring out the full meaning of the verse by a translation. 
dfrara is a common name of the a Siva; this Tdvarn ix durgd:rayin, ie. 
attached to bis consort Durgi; he bears the moon (kaldrat) on his Arad: and 
his body is stained with ashes (JAg¢i). Applied to the king, abddtiparnaha would 
also convey the notion that his sternness brought misfortune (mbAdti). 

* Literally ‘bearing teeth" (dauta-didrin = daninra). Compare, in the 
Pathari pillar inscription of Parabala, varavdrana-Lumbha-mnkia- mu lidphala~ 
Pratate-niromala-dantomdid . . .. kripiye-pdfi, ‘the sword-blade, on 
which rows af teeth ore spread by the p hed by the frontal globes 
af choice elephants." 

* Le. re-birth in a new existence, tranemigration (to put an end to which is 
the goal of a religions life), 

* The king here spoken of is that son (tanfjenmen) of Udayana’s who must have 
paeaehe com im verse 17, but whose name en My translation of the — 
JyfsAtham ch zdunyatd balan, a4 appliod io the king, is conjectural, 1 take 
éala to denote, on the one hand, In ale (whom we know hav been m son 
of Udayana’s}, and, on the other, Balarima. This seems to me preferable to 
taking the oe applied to the king, to mean ‘following his excellent 
forces,” because the king would have led his forces, not fol them. That 
Bala might stand for both Indrabala and Balarama is, of course, proved by the 
elussical instance Satyabbima, for which we muy say either Satya or Bhima, 








_ 
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like (the god) Krishna [who-associated with Akriira, carries 
a disk that inspires enemies with fear, raised himself after 
putting an end to all fear from the terrible (demon) Naraka, 
and frequently caused the destruction of enemies while 
attending his eldest brother Bala{ rama] J. 

(V. 20.) In battle (rané), full of valour, he! with his 
claw-like sword quickly cut down the rutting elephants of 
adversaries, and became thus a unique Ranakésarin (i.e. 
battle-lion). 

(V. 22.) Being the husband of Fortune, he became the 
unparalleled lord of the Earth, even without taking her 
hand and without walking round? (the fire). 

(V. 20.) Though the past was his, he held the future:3 
a preceptor though he was, he strove to learn his lessons; 
although the full moon, he day by day was intent on 
destroying the night; though coloured red, his body 
appeared yellow with a mass of gold; and though he had 
completely consumed the fuel—his adversaries—he shone 
intensely for the welfare of men. 

(V. 27.) Who does not wonder at the fact that, when 
he had risen, he rained everywhere so as to fill the quarters 
and yet produced nowhere any mud ?* 

(V. 28.) He is sung of in the world as pleasing men, 
gladdening the eyes, surpassing Karna by his munificence 
and Dhishana* by his intelligence, and speaking kindly even 
to an enemy—he who is called “not fond of harlotry ” 
(apriyaraisika). 





' Vis. Bhavediva, who is mentioned in verse 19 as the fourth son (in my 
opinion, of the king spoken of in verse 15). 

* In another sense, ‘without levying taxes and without any commotion of the 
realm.” | 


* The first words of the verse See Tne Ranaps convey some such meaning 
as ‘though a circle, he was o straight line." ‘The cirédhe or virddhdbhden in the 
deseription of the king may be removed by translating the vorse thus: ‘He wns 
of good conduct, endowed with majesty, worthy of honour, intent on chastisi 
(the wicked), day by day eager to eradicate blemishes, fully conversant with a 
arts, pr prise yellow with a mass of gold, and beloved of the castes; he had 
complet annihilated his adversaries, and beamed with brightness for the 
sparhare of men." 

* The wonder finds its explanation in the fact “that he showered (rifts os 
people) so aa to fulfil their desires (asd), and was not sullied (by vice).” ee 

. Le. Brihaspati. 












(V. 82.) Since he causes anxiety (ehintd) to his enemies 
and is difficult to assai (durga) by warriors in combat, 
therefore, a very glutton of battle, he has come to be called 
—s- Chiintddurga. 

4 (¥. 35.) With his help! the religious student Namo- 
___ buddha, that virtuous person who is like a Bodhisattva, has 

again renovated this (building) which had fallen into decay. 

(VY. 36.) Adorned with tanks, wells, gardens, halls, 
turrets, and sanctuaries to be enjoyed by the eyes, (and 

thus) rich in adornments, and having in its loveliness 
‘Sppropriated every grace, this Vihira, covered with white- 
Wash as it is, is as it were full of smiles. 

(V. 38.) This eulogy, containing excellent letters, 
charming with its figures of speech* and dear to the 
learned, has been composed by Bhaskarabhatta—(an eulogy) 
splendid like a garland which has excellent colours, is 
charming with its jasmine flowers, and dear to bees. 























figure of speech ; it might also have boen translated 
ole Verse compare e.g. verse ® ut the beginuing of 
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XXIII. 
NOTE ON A JAIN INSCRIPTION AT MATHURA. 


By J. F, FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rerp,), Pu.D., C.LE, 


Q* page 230 above, and in this Journal, 1904, p. 706, 

I have had occasion to refer to an inscription at 
Mathura which was edited by Dr. Biihler in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vol, i, p, 396, No. 33, with a plate giving a repro- 
duction of the original from an ink-impression. 

It is an undated Jain inseription, in the Brahmi characters, 
and in a language which is conveniently known as a mixed 
dialect, meaning neither exactly Prakrit nor exactly Sanskrit, 
And according to the published reproduction it runs thus — 


Text. 
1 [Na]m6 arahatd Vardhaminasya Gotiputrasa Pothaya- 
Saka-kilavalasa ! 
* ...... Kosikiye Simitrayé dyaga-pata p[rja[ti] 


Reverence to the Arahat Vardhamana! A tablet of 
homage [has been set up] by Simitra, the Kasiki, [wife]? 
of Gétiputra who is (or was) a black serpent. to Pothayas 
and Sakas. 


_! The da of the word dafw stands right at the end of the line. A portion of 
the right-hand spl the central stroke is broken away. And the remainder 
of the letter is ; as not having been so boldly eneraved as the rest of tha 
record. Also, the lithograph seems to be not al QF a0 actual mechanical 
fnesimile, rut, tm all the circumstances, there is no goo! reason for quest 
the relinbility of the reproduction. And the position of the word Fatovdlase 
between the lines and immediately under the syllables pafAayaéa, indicates ‘that 
there was not anything following after the is. 

* The throe syllables which are broken away and lost at the beginning of line 2, 
are quite spproprintely understood to be dhdrydyé. 
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The important detail in this record is the word Saka. 
The question before us is:—Does this word here denote the 
foreign invaders known to the Hindis as Sakas?; or does 
it mean something else ? 

Dr. Biihler was of opinion (/oc. cif, 394) that the record 
may be allotted on palzographic grounds to the first century 
nc, Guided by the fact, established by various ancient 
records, that queens and princesses were frequently known 
by appellations derived from the names of gifras or clans,— 
as shewn, for instance, by such names 4s the Gantami, the 
Vatst, the Vasishthi,— coupled with the explanation afforded 
by the practice, indicated by the Srautasiitras, that kings 
were affiliated in ancient times to the gofras of their 
Purdhitas or family-priests, he inferred that the description 
of Simitra! as a Kosiki marks her as a descendant of a royal 
race. Without proposing to actually identify the two 
persons,? he noted the point that Gotiputa occurs ao the 
metronymic of a prince mentioned in one of the Bharaut 
inscriptions, of the Suga period, which, engraved on one 
of the pillars of the eastern gateway of the Stiipa, registers 
the fact that the térena, or ornamental arched part of the 
gateway, was caused to be made, and the completion of the 
masonry-work was effected, by Vachhiputa-Dhanabhity, son 
of Gotiputa-Agaraju, son of the king Gagiputa-Visadeva 
(IA, 14, 138; 21. 227). And he considered that the epithet 
Péthaya-Saka-kdlaedla also points to the GGtiputra of the 
Mathura inscription bemg of the warrior tribe; “for, 
“according to the analogy of other well-known epithets, 
‘such as rairi-mattébha-simha,’— [meaning, 2 lion to the 
rutting elephants which are his foes],— “it can only mean 
“that he fought with the Pothayas and Sakas and proved to 
“them as destructive as the black cobra is to mankind m 
“general.” He identified the Péthayas with the Proshthas, 


{ Dr. Buhler restored this name into Sivamitri. But it soems preferable to 
cite it exactly as it stands in the original record. 

? As a matter of fact, while the Gatiputra of the Mathura record was a Jain, 
the Gitipnta-Agaraju of the Bharout record was of course 1 Buddhist 
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a people mentioned in the Mahabharata, and (as he thought; 
but see page 653 below) also in the Vishnu-Purina, and 
there in connection with the Sakas, He considered that 
the inscription alludes to “ wars” which “ may have occurred. 
“either before the Sky thians” vs” (Sakas) “conquered Muthura, 
“ie. before the time of Kanishka, or when their domination 
“had passed away.” And he decided in favour of the 
former alternative, on the ground that the characters of the 
inscription “are particularly old-fashioned and may belong 
to the - oat Bell 

We do not differ from Dr. Bihler’s opinion that the 
record may be referred to the first century nc. It is, 
indeed, not easy to fix within a century or so, on simply 
paleographic grounds, the time of an undated record which 
does not present the name of a well-known king, or some 
other specific guide. But the characters of this record 
distinetly place it at some time between n.c. 100 and 
AD. 100, And, in the particular word which it presents, 
we shall find a good reason (see page 653 below) for taking 
H.C. 14—13 as the latest limit for the drafting of it. 

For the rest, we are now in a position to deal more 
conclusively with the record than was practicable when 
Dr. Buhler handled it, some gia years ago. 

We may consider first the name Gin vates: the first - 
component of which denotes a woman belonging to some 
race, or perhaps some gdfra, the Sanskrit name of which has 
been held to be Gaupta. 

There are certainly cases in which metronymics, of which 
the second component is the word putra, ‘a son,’ and the 
first Is a word which denotes a woman of a certain gofra, 
or of a certain race, were attached to the personal names, or 
were even used instead of the personal names, of sovereign 
kings. Those cases are well established ; and it is not 
necessary to cite any of them here. 

But the use of these metronymics was by no means 
confined to such eases. And such metronymies do not in 














any way necessarily mark the persons distinguished by 
them as kings or princes, or as being of any royal or noble 
descent at all. We have cases in which such metronymics 
were used with the personal names of territorial governors 
and other high officials. Thus, in inscriptions we have 
the instances of the Maharathi Kosikiputa'- Vinhudata 
(ASWI, 4.83, No. 7); the Maharathi Gotiputra-Agimitranaka 
(ibid. 90, No. 2; EI, 7.49, No.2); the Maharathi Kosikiputa- 
Mitadéva, and his son the Muharathi Vasithiputa-Somadéva 
(ibid. 107, No. 17; EI, 7. 61, No. 14); the Mahabhoja 
Kochhiputa - Velidata (iid. 87, No. 20); and the royal 
physician Vachhiputa-Magila (tid. 54, Nos. 5, 6, 7). 

And there are also quite enough instances, both in 
epigraphic records and in literature, Jain, Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical, to shew that such metronymics do not of 
necessity mark even a connection with official rank, or in 
some other way with the prerogatives of the Kshatriya: or 
warrior caste. 

A list of forty-two metronymics of Brahmanical teachers, 
commencing with Bhiradvajiputra, and all ending with 
puéra, but some of them presenting in the first components 
appellations based on names of charanas or sects instead of 
gotras, has been given by Max Miller (HASL, 440 f.) from 
the tenth book of the Satapatha-Brahmana. 

In an inscription, we have the mention of the Brahman 
Varah[i|putra-Asvibhiti, the seller, or perhaps the agent 
in the purchase, of a field which was bought for purposes 
of donation by Ushavadiita, son-in-law of Nahapana (ASWI, 
4.99, No. 5). 

And in two other epigraphic records, closely connected 
with each other, we have the mention, as donees, of two 
Brahmans bearing names of the same kind: | Hiri |tiputta- 


© In the Iorge majority of cases, the final long i of the mother’s designation 
wis reer the Prakrit form; os, indeed, scems to have been frequently the 
case in Sonakrit also, under Panini, 6. 3,63, Here, however, and in a few other 
instances, the long 7 seems to have been retained, Sometimes, when the 
characters are at all ornamental, it is not easy to decide whether the long or 
the short vowel was intended. 

The second component is in some Inscriptions peta, m others pure. 
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Kondamina of the Kondinya re = Sees king Hariti- 
putta-Satakanni made a grant (EC, 7. Sk, 263); and 






Kosikiputta - Siri- Nagadatta of cio} same gotra, to whom 
king Siva[khadajvamma renewed that grant, and who is 


described as “an ornament of the Kondamana family,” and 
perhaps as a maternal uncle of the king (tid. Sk, 264). 

In Buddhist literature, we have the famous names of 
Sariputta-Upatissa, one of the chief disciples of Buddha 
(e.g., MPS, ed. Childers, JRAS, 1875. 58; SN, ed. Fausball, 
121; Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 1. 42); and of the 
Théra Moggaliputta-Tissa, the president of the third so-called 
“Council” (e.g., Milindapaiha, ed. Trenckner, 3; Dipavatnsa, 
ed. Oldenberg, 5. 57, 70). 

These two names occur in Buddhist inscriptions on relie- 
vases, etc., as Sariputa (eg., Bhifsa Topes, plates 22, 25) 
and Mogaliputa (id. plate 20, box No, 4), and Mogaliputa, 
pupil of Gotiputa (id. plate 29, No. 9). And Sariputta is 
mentioned in Sanskrit as Saradvatiputra in the record on 
the plate found in the Kanheri Stiipa (ASWI, No. 10, Caee- 
Temple Inscriptions, 58). 

From similar Buddhist inscriptions we have the names of 
Kotiputa-Kasapagota (Bhilsa Topes, plate 24, No. 3), who 
was the leader of tho mission sent to the Himalayas by 
Mogegaliputta-Tissa in the time of Asoka, and of Kidiniputa- 
Majhima (ihid, No. 2) and Gotiputa-Dudubhisara, or 
Duridubhisara (idid. No. 1), who were two of the four 
companions attached to the mission.' 

From similar records, again, we have such names as those 
of Hiritiputa (Bhilsa Topes, plate 20, No. 1; plate ee 
No. 6); Kosikiputa (plates 20, No. 4; 24, No. 4); 
Vachhiputa, pupil of Gotiputa (plate 29, No. 6). 

Other Buddhist inscriptions give us the names of the 
monk Gotiputa-Bhaduka or Bhamduka, who made gifts at 
the Saiichi Stipa No. 1 (EI, 2. 98, No. 16; 384, No, 256); 
of Gotiputa-Subahita, a Réjalipikara or royal scribe, who also 
made a gift there (ibid. 102, No. 49); of Vasithiputa-Ananda, 


1 Regarding these three names, seo a separate article, “Notes on three 
Buddhist inseriptions,"” pare 679 below. 


. 
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an Avésant or foreman of artisans of king Siri-5[a]takani, who 
again made a gift there (Bhilsa Topes, plate 19, No. 190) ; 
and of Vasithiputa-Katahidi, who presented the facade of 
a cave-temple at Ajanta (ASWI, 4. 116, No. 1). 

And another early inscription, from the Rewa State, which 
may or may not have to be classed amongst Buddhist records, 
gives us the name of H{@Jritiputa-Sonaka, who founded 
a cave-dwelling which was named Pukharini ( Pushkarini) 
from a natural pool that lay below it (LA, 9. P21). 

Finally, in Jain imseriptions, and at Mathura itself, im 
addition to the Gétiputra of the record under notice, we 
have the names of Moégaliputa-Puphaka or Pudhaka, whose 
wife made a gift (TA, 1904. 151, No. 28); of the disciple 
Vachhiputra-U taradasaka, pupil of the Samana Maharakhita, 
who gave a tirana for a temple (EI, 2. 198, No. 1); of 
Haritiputra-Pila, whose wife Amohini, the Kochhi, together 
with her sons, set up or founded an dyavati in honour of the 
Arahat (ibid. 199, No. #)5 and of Gdotiputra-Idrapa{ la}, 
who apparently gave an image im honour of the Arahat 
Vardhamana (idid, 201, No.9). And Dr. Bithler was inclined 
(ibid. 196) to identify the last-mentioned person, Gotiputra- 
Idrapala, with the Gotiputra of the inscription which is the 
subject of my note. Except in that way, however, there 
has not been made im these cases any suggestion of an 
indication of connection with the warrior caste; because 
there is not in these records any such word as Saka, to give 
rise to the idea. 

From the instances given above, we may infer that the 
metronymics which we are considering were usually employed 
in the casea of persons who achieved a certain amount of 
distinction in some line or another. But it is also plain 
that they do not necessarily mark anything in the direction 
of royal or noble birth or official grandeur, or indicate any 
fighting propensities which might not be simply natural to 
any active member of any Church Militant. 

* * * * 





We will consider next the value of the metaphorical 
epithet Pothaya-Saka-kalavala applied to Gotiputra. 
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As explamed by Dr. Biihler, ed/¢ is certainly a Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit ryd/e in the sense of ‘a snake, 
a serpent.’ Thus, ka/e-rd/a is equivalent to the usual terms 
kdla-sarpa, krisima-sarpa, krishn-dhi, kriahin-draga, ‘a black 
enike.’ Whether these words are or are not to be taken, 
ag is sometimes done, as denoting only the Coluber Naga, 
the black variety of the cobra, the “black snake” was held 
to be especially venomous ; see, for instance, the Rimiyana, 
4. 50, 55, where Sita says to Ravana:— Krishno-sarpam=ati- 
kruddham nigvasantarn mahi-visham | sprashtum=iehchhasi 
hasténa yan=mim tvam-abhikankehasé; “in desiring me, 
thou seekest to touch with thy hand a black snake, extremely 
ungry, exhaling with a hiss a great poison.” 

Gotiputra, “a black serpent to Pothayas and Sakas,” is 
therefore indicated as being particularly deadly to some 
people named Péthayas and Sa 

But here, again, there is amine to mark Gotiputra as 
belonging to either the royal or the military class. Epithets 
like this one, and like the rairi-mattéhia-stifia, “a lion to 
rutting elephants in the shape of foes,” which was adduced 
by Dr, Buhler, were by no means confined to kings and 
warriors. 

T cannot, indeed, quote just now a case exactly analogous 
to Pithaya-Saka-kalavaia; the metaphor usually runs the 
other way, in the direction of the destruction of snakes, 
not of destruction by them: for instance, a Jain teacher 
named Kanakanandin is described as rdui-rishdraga-Tadrkah- 
yaka, “a Tarkehyaka (king of the eagles) to venomous 
serpents which are disputants " (LA, 14. 17, line 33), and 
a very similar epithet is applied to the great Saiva teacher 
Lakulisvara (see the next page). But of other instances 
there is such a plethora that the difficulty is only to make 
4 selection from them. A few typical ones, based upon 
aimiles which embrace both animals and other objects of 
comparison, may be cited :-— 

The same Jain teacher Kanakanandin is further described 
us parardd-ibha-patchdnana, “a lion to the elephants which 









are hostile disputants”’ (ibid. 18, line 34). Srutakirti- 


. 
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Traividya, who shared the same religious rites and duties 
with him, is deseribed as paracddi-pratibhd-pradipa-pacana, 
‘“e wind to (ertingwish) the lamp which is the intelligence 
of hostile disputants,” and as pararddi-sikhari-skhara- 
nirbhédan-schchanda-paridanda, “a most terrible handle of 
a thunderbolt for cleaving the peaks of the mountains which 
are hostile disputants” (ibid. line 35). A verse which 
presents Vadibhakanthirava, “a lion to the elephants, (viz.) 
the disputants,” as a formal biruda or secondary appellation 
of a Jain teacher named Ajitaséna, speaks of “the loud roar 
of him, by whom the elephants, (riz.) the disputants, are 
quickly precipitated into the pit of the ruined well of 
refutation; while a subsequent verse, which presents the 
variant Vadibhasitnha, says that he was one ‘who split 
the temples of all the mast mighty elephants, (riz.) the 
disputants” (EI, 3. 205, verses 59, 57). And in respect 
of one of his diseiples, Vadikélihala-Padmanabha, it 1s 
said that “not knowing to which direction to turn,— the 
elephants, (riz.) the opponents in disputations, uh! run away 
trembling at the (rery) smell of the mast elephant, (wis.) the 
holy scholar Padmanabha” (ibid. 206, verse 62). 

A Saiva teacher, Bhairavapandita, is mentioned with the 
biruda Vidimabapralayakala, “a great time of coamical 
destruction to disputants” (LA, 10.130). And « description 
of the great Saiva Lakuligvara praises him (EI, 5. 229) as 
being “a young lion in tearing open with his claws the 
heads of the elephants which are disputants; a jungle-fire 
to the great forest of disputants; a cruel and very crafty 
ticer to those who dispute unfairly; a submarine fire in 
the ocean of the Buddhists; a thunderbolt to the mountams 
which are the Mimamsakas; a saw to cleave asunder the 
great trees which are the Lokayatas; a great Garuda (king 
of the eagles) to the large serpent which is the Samkhya- 
doctrine ;! an axe to the trees which are those who propound 
the Advaita-philosophy ; a very Siva to burn the three cities 
im the form of Akalanka; ...... ; the grindstone of 





| Compare the preceding page. 
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Madhavabhatta; ...... ; a fierce fire of cosmical 
destruction to Viévananda; a cosmical fire to Abhaya- 
chandra; a sarabha* to (the lion which is) Vadibhasimha ; 
-» «+... } & very god Brahman in darbar; a very Vishnu 
in discrimination; a very Siva in making things clear ;” 
and 80 on. 

There is not anything in the shape of a regal or official 
title attached in the record to the name of Gotiputra. And 
thus, so far, there is nothing to require us to regard him 
in any light except in that of a Jain who had a reputation 
for being victorious in disputation. 

We come now to the consideration of the crucial word 
Saka. And we will notice it first from the point of view 
of a meaning in which it is well known both from in- 
scriptions and from literature; that is, as the name of 
a foreign people, who were among the early imvaders of 
India, and who, according to Hindi belief in one form, and 
according to the view of modern inquirera based thereon, 
founded the well-known era commencing .p. 78. 

Dr. Bihler took the word in this record in that meaning. 
But he was chiefly, if not entirely, led to do so by a belief, 
shared by various other scholars, which was created by the 
original interpretation of the inscription P. on the Mathura 
lion-capital. That record runs :— Sarvase Saka-stanasa 
puyaée. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji rendered it as meaning: 
“Tn honour of the whole Sakustanna;" that is, Sakasthiina 
as “the country of the Sakas.* And the record was 
accordingly understood to establish the point that, at 
a shorter or longer time, according to individual opinions, 
before the Kushana king Kanishka, there was in the Panjab 
and at Mathura a dynasty of Saka rulers, some of the 
members of which were, in one line, at Taxila, the Chiatrapa 
Tiaka-Kusuluka and his son Patika of the Sir-Sukh or 
Taxila copper-plate of the year 78, the latter of whom is 

1 A sarabia, derebha, is a fabulous animal, sup Fe eee ttn ent 


seep wii the any mountains, which is represen than the lion and 
elephan 
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mentioned as the Moahachiatraca ‘Kusulaa- Patika in the 
Mathura lion-capital inscription G.; and im another line, 
at Mathura, the Mehakshatrapa Sodisa of the Mathura 
inscription of the year 72, who is mentioned as the Chhatrava 
Sudasa in the Mathura lion-capital inscriptions B. and M., 
and his father, who is mentioned as the MaAachhatraea 
Rajula in the inscriptions A. and B. on that same stone, 
and as the Wehakshatrapa Rajuvila in the Mora or Moraméyi 
inscription from the neighbourhood of Mathura. 

I have, however, shewn (JRAS, 1904. 706 if., and 154 ff. 
above) that the real meaning of the inscription P. on the 
Mathura lion-capital is simply -— “(A gift) of Sarva, in 
honour of his home.” 

There is, thus, no reference in that record to the Sukas. 
And nothing else has ever yet been obtained, tending to 
mark as Sakas either Liaka-Kusuluka and Kusulaa-Patika 
or Rajula-Rajuvila and Sudasa-Sodiisa, 

Further, the Sakas did figure as invaders of Western and 
Southern India; and their appearance there is traced back 
to the second century by one of the Nasik inscriptions, of 
about a.p. 150 (ASWI, 4. 108, No, 18), which speaks of 
king Gotamiputa-Siri-Satakani as Saka-Yacana-Palhava- 
visidana, “the destruction (the destroyer) of Sakas and 
Yavanas ond Palhavas.” But in Northern India, setting 
aside any possibility in the record which we now have under 
examination, the first epigraphic mention of the Sakas is 
two centuries later. It is found in the Allahabad inscription, 
of about a.p. 385, which recites the glories and the conquests 
of Samudragupta. And it consists of only the vague im- 
personal statement that tribute in various forms was paid 
to Samudragupta by “the Dnivaputras, Shahis, Shahainu- 
shahis, Sukas, and Murundas, and by the people of 
Simhala (Ceylon) and all (offer) dwellers in islands” 
(F.G1, 14). 

There is nothing in that statement to mark the Sakas 
as settled even then in Northern India. As the result of 
the exposition of the real meaning of the inscription P. on 
the Mathuri lion-capital, there remains no epigraphic basis, 
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unless it may be found in the record now under consideration, 
for thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of 
Northern India, or ever played a leading historical part 
there. And no real grounds for thinking so can be found 
anywhere else. There are no other bases for the history 
that has been built up in connection with the name of the 

as, except in indefinite references to them in the epics, 
the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works; in stories which 
culminated in a belief in a destruction of the Sakas in 
B.C, 58, or in a.p. 78, or at both times, by an alleged king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain who had no actual being; and in 
the existence of an era, known to have commenced a.p, 78, 
with which the name of the Sakas was coupled from the 
beginning of the sixth century onwards, but in so uncertain 
a way that, while one belief, of the sixth century, was that 
the era dated from the ancintment of a Saka king to the 
sovereignty, another belief, certainly existing in the tenth 
century and perhaps traceable back to the seventh century, 
was that the commencement of the era marked the destruction 
af the Saka power. 

So much as regards the word Saka as the name of certain 
forcion invaders of Indian. We have now to consider an 
equally well established application of the word in quite 
a different meaning. 

I have recently had occasion to make a study of the use, 
both in epigraphic records and in literature, of the various 
‘ernacular forma of that tribal appellation, of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, of which the Sanskrit form was Sakya. The 
details of that study may be exhibited on some other occasion. 
Here it is sufficient to adduce the following points, the 
importance of which has hitherto been overlooked; chiefly, 
it would seem, because of an uncritical habit of restoring 
into the form Sakya, in the translations of inscriptions, other 
forms presented in the originals themselves, and of frequently 
using, according to the caprice of the moment, in certain 
translations of Pali works, almost any forms rather than 
those which actually stand in the texts. 
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A very early epigraphic record, probably the earliest of 
Indian records, namely the inscription on the Piprawa vase 
(JRAS, 1898. 388, 586), presents the name of the kinsmen 
of Buddha as Sakiya, with, in the first syllable, the dental 
sand the short a. 

The next epigraphic mention of the name is in the 
Rummindei inscription (EI, 5. 4), which is dated when 
Piyndasi-(Aéoka) was twenty-years-anointed, and on an 
occasion when, according to the real meaning of the words 
alana dgdcha mahiyité, “he did (the place) the great honour 
of visiting it in person.” The name is here presented in 
the form Sakya, with again the dental s and the short a, 
in the word Sakyamuni, “the Sakya saint,” as an appellation 
of Buddha. . 

We have the name next as Saka, again with the dental 
sand the short a, but without the y in the second syllable, 
in the same appellation in the form Sakamuni, “the Saka 
saint,” in one of the inscriptions of the Suiga period at the 
Bharaut Stapa (LA, 21. 231, No. 46, and Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Sfupa of Bharlut, plate 54, No. 28, and plate 13, the 
left side). 

As far as known records of certain date are available, the 
name first appears with the palatal 4, but still with the 
short a, in a Brahmi inscription of the time of Huvishka 
(JBBRAS, 20. 269), dated in the (Malava-Vikrama) year 
45, = nc. 14-13, Here we have the same appellation of 
Buddha in the form Sakyamuni, “the Sakya saint.” And 
we have precisely the same form, Sakyamuni, in the Brahmi 
inseription from Kaman, near Mathura (EI, 2. 212), dated 
in the (Malava-Vikrama) year 74, = a.p. 16-17. 

On the other hand, against this form Sakya of two Brahmi 
inscriptions, in Kharoshthi inscriptions of the same period 
we have the form Saka, again with the palatal & but 
without the y in the second syllable, occurring in the same 
unmistakable manner in the same appellation of Buddha 
in the form Sakamuni, “the Saka saint.” This is found in 
the inscription A. on the Mathura lion-capital (JRAS, 1894. 
439), which, we know,— from the mention therein of the 
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Mahachhatraea Rajula-(Rijuviila), and from the mention 
of the Chhatrava Sudasa-(Sodasa), son of the Mahachhatrava 
Rajula, in the inscription A. on the same seulpture, and 
from the mention of the Mfahakshatrapa Sodasa in the Mathura 
inscription which is dated in the year 72 (EI, 2. 199, No. 2, 
and regarding the reading of the year see id. 4. 55, and 
note 2),— is to be placed shortly before the Malava-Vikrama 
year 72, =a. 14-15. We have it again in the Sir-Sukh 
or Taxila plate of Patika (EI, 4. 55), dated in the (Malava- 
Vikrama) year 75, = a.p, 20-21, 

And in view of the fact that the characters are the same, 
Kharoshthi, in the case of the inscription on the Wardak 
vase, dated in the (Malava-Vikrama) year 51, = n.c. 8-7, 
and registering the installation of a relic of Buddha in 
honour of Huvishka, it can hardly be doubted that, where 
Professor Dowson, making a great advance on previous 
decipherments of that record, but prevented by the materials 
before him from arriving at a final version, read Sakyenunna 
(JRAS, 1863, 258), we have in reality precisely the same 
appellation, Sakamuni. 

And the point must be noted here, though the record is 
not a dated one, that the same form Saka occurs unmistakably, 
in the appellation Sakamuni, in an early Brahmi inseription 
nt Mathura. Profesaor Dowson, indeed, in his treatment of 
this record, gave the appellation as Sakyamuni (JBAS, 
[871. 188, No. 25). But the published reproduction (hii. 
plate 4, No. 25) shews quite distinctly that the first component 
is Saka, 

The records mentioned above, whether in Brahmi or in 
Kharodshthi characters, are all in the Pali, Prakrit, or mixed- 
dialect language. And none of the records of that class 
present the form Sikya. This form, with the palatal é and 
the long d, appears first in the Sanskrit period. And, in 
records which present actual dates, we first meet with it 
in Northern India in the Mathura inscription of the (Gupta) 
year 2430, = a.p. 549-50 (F.GI, 273), wherein mention is 
made of Jayabhatta, a Sakyabhikshuni or Buddhist female 
mendicant or nun, and in Southern India in the Kanheri plate 
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of the (so-called Kalachuri or Chédi) year 245 panteyy co 
ap, 494-95 (ASWI, No. 10, Cace-Temple Tnacriptions, 58), 
wherein mention is made of Buddha as Sakyamuni, “the 
Sakya saint.’ Some of the undated Sanskrit inscriptions 
which present such terms as Sakyabhikshu and Sakyopasika, 
may quite possibly be somewhat earlier than these two 
records of a.n. 549-50 and 494-95. Dut at any rate they 
do not go back to the Pali, Prakrit, or mixed-dialect period. 
And a.p. 494 and 549 are the earliest known dates for the 
occurrence of the form Sakya in epigraphic records, in, 
respectively, Southern and Northern Indin. 

To this there may be added a brief indication of the results 
obtained from literature, in which department, however, we 
are, until a comparatively late time, without the guide of 
actual dates. 

The Pali books present only the forms Sakka, Sakya, and 
Sakiya. In view of the fact that, according to the Abhidha- 
nappadipika as cited by Childers, the word rdkya, ‘a speech, 
a sentence,’ occurs in Pali, there appears to be no reason 
why they should not present also a form Sakya, withthe 
dental s but with the long 4; it is not, however, as yet found 
in them, any more than it is in inseriptions.! The form 
Sakya is of course not found in them, because of the absence 
of the palatal sibilant from Pali. 


1 The rr ion that | have been able to find for the ocourrence of the 
cites ili writings is in Dr. Muller's List of Pali Proper Names, in 
IPTS, ev tht he has given the word Sikyaputtiva, citing ge it 
RBs 1. a4, 7 #f. Referring. however, to the text, Nesaveutiaks, s 
Oldenburg, 1. “4, 5ST, 72-77, 79, 56-88, I find that at the reading is always 
Sakyaputtiya with the short «. Dr; Muller seems to have é taken his entry 
without verifleation, from the index (2. 3388), where the worl is shewn, but 
evidently only by some cs a if the text gave seg Sayre 

As sepeahet foseript records, Professor Dowson treatment of certain 
mndated Lapsed nes from Mathura, uve the form Sakya, in the word 


Sakyabhikebu, in ts and translations of one mixed-dialect ‘record and two 
Sanseit roots VRAS, 1871 186, No. 14; 187, No. 18; 158, No. 24), and 





ps Sarromer gma Sanskrit 4 record (187, No. 19). But the | pa 
production of the mixed- dialect record (FASE, 39, 2 st, pr nia 

, 0. 7) shews distinetly that the original has and 
the short a. Ante oiee 1810 0; 

(JRAS, foc. cit. plate 3, Noa, 18, 19, 24; TASB, oe. et - plate 5, hier 12 
Ligon es 18, 19) shew that all have ‘Sak the palatal # ’ and 


the long d. 
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The form Sakya appears first in Sanskrit works, and, amonget 
Buddhist works, in the Buddhacharita, the Divyavadana, 
and the Lalitavistara. The last-mentioned presents also in 
a few places the forms Sikiya and Sakiya; but, I think 
I may safely say, only in verses in mixed dialect, Elsewhere 
in that work, and in the other two specified Buddhist works, 
the only form found is Sikya. 

During the Sanskrit period, we have in Prakrit passages 
the forms Sakka and Sakka, The latter is taught by the 
Paiyalachchhi of Dhanapala (composed a.p. 972-73); verse 
20) (ed. Buhler) mentions Sakka os one of the names of 
Buddha. The former, Sakkua, is found in the Mrichchha- 
katika, in the term Sakkagamanaka, Sakkassamanaka (ed. BSS, 
117, lines 359, 360; 470, line 457); and, it may be remarked, 
in the first two places there is the various reading Saka, 
with the single k. It occurs in passages spoken by the 
repentant gambler Satnvahaka, who became a Buddhist 
mendicant priest. And the palatal § is perhaps only due 
to all his talk being composed in the Sakari dialect. 

But in Sanskrit passages in non-Buddhist Sanskrit works, 
and in Sanskrit inscriptions, the only form found is Sakya. 
And in illustration of the point that, whether in Sanskrit, 
aiter a certain date, say roughly about a.p. 300, the word 
Sakya continued to be a tribal designation or not, it came 
to be used, or to be also used, as simply equivalent to 
Bauddha, Saugata, or any other name for Buddhists in 
general, I may quote a verse of Varahamihira (died a.n. 
687), which is of interest from more points of view than 
simply that one. The verse in question is verse 19 of the 
chapter of the Brihat-Samhita which in the Benares edition 
in the Vizianngram Sanskrit Series is entitled Pratima- 
pratishthapana, “the setting up of images” (ed. Kern, 
chap. 60; Benares ed., chap. 59). It runs :— 


7.B.A.8. 1905. 43 





Text. 


Vishnér-Bhagavatan-Magamécha Savituh Sambhoh 
Matrinam-api Matri-mandala-vidd ' Vipran-vidur: 
Brahmanah | 

Sakyan-sarva-hitasya 4inta-manaso Nagnin-Jinanarn 
vidur= 

Ink talsctasya 
karya kriya || 








ye yam devam-upasritah sva-vidh 


They know (the followers)? of Vishnu as Bhagavatas, and 
as Mugas (those) of the Sun, (and those) of Satnbhu as Ash- 
smeared Dvijas, and (these) of the Mothers as They who 


Know (tie methods of worship ef) the circle of the Mothers, 


(and) as Vipras (those) of Brahman; they know as Sakyne 
(the followers) of Him (Buddha), of tranquil mind, Who was 
Good to All People, (and) as the Naked Ones (those) of the 
Jinas: they who betake themselves to any (particular) god, 
should practise the observances of that (god), (each) according 
to his own rule.* 


1 The Benares edition presenta: — Miitrinim=-api mandala-krams-yi 

3 These words in connection with the genitives Fishndh, etc. ot ae 

in accordance with the idea contained in the words 7 yam i dévamzupdiritdh in the 

last line of the verse. 

27n connection with passage, ew remarks ma be added oa 

Bhattatpalia’s seamcsciaay (tno 0) given inthe 

He bos explained the nomes Vishou, bhu, and Brahman b gaits 
Mahidsva, and Pitimaha. F the spect 


tions scr er and 
a sa specified the Makes eee eny Mt Mexe-Exiinong: The com- 
TIvEt Loe phasty bra 
ike rorshippers, of Sarmbhu, the § ‘teh -smeared. Dvijas,”’ 
the more # cife name of Pafupata. The commentary says:— dvijansbra 
Se a as Vpn to te mets a 
n m res o camara ipra for the wo of 
Miu han altgtied ihe wohlgpers of tbe Mothers th pellatio 
t pers af e © ap n Sthipakes. 
hates Arcsin surndata=tr j, the commen: says t— ye = 
paja “ramen vidanti jinnnt tan=Sthipakin= pakinevidub. Ja — 
"On the ieerence to th Sakyas be hao given wr the flowing comment;s— 
earvu-bitasya Buddhasya dinta-manasd jit-éndriyasya Sikyinzraktapotinzviduh, 
And he has thus given raktepafa, ‘red, blood-coloured, robes," in the place of 
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As regards the form Sakya, illustrated so well by this verse 
in the sense of Buddhists in general, we are not concerned 
here with the question whether it may have existed in 
Sanskrit all through the Pali, Prakrit, and mixed-dialect 
period, and may have been the basis of the epigraphic 
forms Sakiya, Sakya, Saka, Saka, and Sakya, and of the 
literary Pali forms Sakka, Sakya, Sakiya, and Sikiya, and 
of the Prikrit forms Sakka and Sakka, or whether it was 
evolved from them towards the end of that period. Nor 
are we coneerned with the question whether the epigraphic 
forms Sakiya, Saka, and Saka stand, simply by a peculiarity 
of spelling, for, respectively Sakya or Sakiya, Sakka, and 
Sakka. We are concerned with only the forms which 
actually stand in the epigraphic records. 

My point so far is this, The epigraphic records are much 
more instructive in matters of this kind than literary works 
ure; not only because of the recorded or otherwise known 
dates of them, but also because we have in them writings 
which have not been, since the time when they were framed, 
altered in any way by vagaries of copyists or emendators. 
And in two at any rate, and probably in one more, of the 
epigraphic records of very closely about the time to which 
belongs the inscription which we have under review, we 
have the unmistakable use of the word Saka in the sense 
of the tribal name of the kinsmen of Buddha. Those two 
or three instances occur, it is true, in Kharoshthi records, 
whereas we are dealing with a Brahmi record. That very 








the usual Buddhist word hishdye (Pili, disdya, hdsdea), which, I think, is more 
customarily rendered by * yellow, or reddiah yellow, robes,” | 

He has specified the Nagnas, ‘the Naked Ones,’" more distinctly as Nagna- 
kshopapnkns, Hers the commentary runs:— Jinanimsarhatath hagnin-nagna- 
kshapunnkinsvidul, 

On tho last lina of the verse he has given the following comment, oxplaining 
the proper guide to the correct rites in each case:— y6 nora ya dévom: 
upaériti) Coranvam bhakti-bhavina praptisstaironarnicstasya divusya sva-vidhina 
itmiya-dartan-iktina vidhanéna | paficharitra-vidhini Vishpoh | saura- 
dartana-vidhinéna Savituh | vitulatantr-dkten =dnya-tantr-dkta-vidhina va 
Saribhih | Mitrinam sva~kalpa-vihita-vidhin?na [|*] brihmannir - véda- 
vihita-karmand [|*] Buddhnsy: paramita-kromfpa | Arhotiim tad-darfana- 
vidhina kriya kirya iti {| , 
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point, however, helps, as we shall see just below, to fix 
more closely the date of the scription. 
* | = = ‘a 

The result at which we arrive up to this point, from this 
fuller consideration of the inscription, may now be stated, 
as follows :— 

The record is marked by its characters as belonging to 
the period n.c. 100 to an, 100. And we can in fact fix 
p.c, 14-13 as its probable latest date (see the next page). 

The record is shewn by its opening words, “ Reverence 
to the Arahat Vardhamina !,”" to be a Jain record, 

There is nothing either in the name of Gotiputra, or in 
the epithet applied to him, or in any other expression, to 
mark him as either a prince or a warrior. And both his 
name and the epithet are entirely compatible with the view 
that he was a religionist, who was notoriously successful in 
disputation. 

Now that the real meaning of the inscription P. on the 
Mathura lion-capital has been made clear, there remains no 
epigraphic evidence, unless it is to be found m the present 
record,— and no authentic evidence can be obtaimed from 
any other sources,— to shew that any of the Sakas, the 
foreigners, ever invaded and settled in Northern India. 

In the inscriptions of Northern India, in two Khardshthi 
records of shortly before a.n. 14-15 and of a.p. 20-21, and 
in one certainly early though undated Brahmi record, and, 
we can hardly doubt, also in a third Kharoshthi record, that 
on the Wardak vase, of n.c. 8-7, we have the word Sake 
meaning undeniably, because of its occurrence in the term 
Sakamuni, “the Saka saint,” as an appellation of Buddha, 
first the kinsmen of Buddha, and so, like Sakya in such 
expressions as Sakyamuni and Sakyabhikshu during the 
same period, and like Sakya in similar expressions in later 
times, secondly Buddhists in general. 

And in these circumstances we can only understand that 
the record marks Gotiputra, so far, as a Jain who had 
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There is the point that other Brahmi inscriptions, of 
4.€, 14-13 and a.p, 16-17, present the form Sakya against 
the Saka of the record under consideration. This, however, 
simply fixes p.c. 14-13 as the probable latest limit for the 
drafting of this Brahmi record, and of the other undated 
Brahmi record in which the same form Saka is found. 

There remains to be considered the word Pothaya; Gati- 
putra was “a black serpent to PGthayas and Sakas.” The 
meaning of this word cannot be established so conclusively 
at present. But there can be little doubt, if any, as 
what it denotes, 

Dr. Bithler said:— ‘The Pothayas are the Prishthas, 
“whom the Mahdbhdrata, vi, 9, 61, and the Pishnupurana 
“(ed. Hall), vol. ii, p. 179, name among the southern 

“ nations, In the latter passage they appear together with 
“ the Sakas and the Kokarakas.” 

But here there is a mistake. In the ninth chapter, “the 
narration of the rivers, countries, ete., of the land of 
Bharata,” of the sixth book, the Bhishmaparvan, of the 
Mahabharata, mention is made, in verse 61 (Calcutta edition, 
6. 369), amongst the nations of the south, of the Bakas, 
Kokarakas, Proéshthas, Samavégavaéas, Vindhachulakas, 
Pulindas, and Kalkalas. The Sakas are there mentioned, 
with other tribes, in verses 44 and 51 (Calcutta edition, 352, 
409), without any specification of their locality. 

The passage cited by Dr. Bihler as if from the Vishnu- 
Purana, is not a part of that work. It is the same passage 
in the same list of the Mahabharata, given by Wilson 
(Vishnu-Purana, translation, 2. 156-190), from the Bhishma- 
parvan, in between his translation of the Vishnu-Purana, 
amésa 2, adhyiyas 3 and 4. But, as translated by Wilson 
from some other text, instead of mentioning Bakas, 
Kokarakas, Priéshthas, etc., as above, it mentions Sakas, 
Kokarakas, Proshthas, ete., with also some differences in 
the remaining names, And it would seem that in the 
Vishnu-Purina itself there is not any mention of a people 
named Proshtha. 
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However, we need not, I think, pursue that point, or 
Dr. Bihler’s argument that the accuracy of any statement, 
placing the Sakas and the Proshthas in the south, instead 
of the north, may be doubted; because the word Pothaya 
is at any rate not a form of the word Proshtha. 

More to the point is Dr. Biihler’s remark (ioe. cit, 394, 
note 3, and errata) that the word Pothaya corresponds 
literally with Proshthaka or Proshthya. For Proshthya, 
indeed, I cannot obtain any reference. But Dr. Bihler's 
Proshthaka seems to be the Proshthika which, with 
Proshtha, figures as the name of a man m the gana Sivddi 
under Panini, 4. 1, 112. From Proshtha and Proshthika 
we should obtain, under that rule, the patronymics Praushtha 
and Praushthika. And thus Praushthika, from which we 
could obtain Pothiya, Pothaya, might come to indicate first 
a family and then a people. But, I must say, I cannot find 
any indication that that was the case. 

A better help to a possible meaning of the word is supplied 
by the fact that we have Pothaka as the proper name of 
a Buddhist im an inscription at the Saichi Stipa No. 1 
(EI, 2. 106, No. 87) :— Pothakasa bhikhuno danatm ; “a pift 
of the monk Pothaka.” Of this proper name Pothaka, we 
might easily have Pothaya as another form. And thus the 
record might be understood to describe Gotiputra as “a black 
serpent to the Buddhist Pothaya.” 

I think, however, that we are to find the explanation of 
the word in the direction of its denoting, like Saka, not an 
individual, but a group of people; in fact, in the direction 
of its being, like Saka, a sectarian designation. 

Now, Dr. Bihler established very clearly that:— “ 
“aereement of Mathura mscriptions with the Kal 
‘shows further, that the Jainas of that town were | ee 

“baras and that the great schism which divided the Jaina 
“community into two hostile sections, took place, not as the 
“modern tradition asserts, in 600 after Vira, but long before 
“the beginning of our era:” see the Vienna Oriental Journal, 
1, 1887. 180; and compare Dr. Bihler's Indian Sect of the 
Jainas, 1887, translation by Dr. Burgess, 1903, p. 44. 
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The present record, therefore, is a Svétambara record. 
Along with the Buddhists, the natural enemies of the 
Svetambaras were of course their rivals of the other branch 
of their own faith. And the conclusion seems irresistible ; 
that, be the etymological explanation what it may be, the 
word Pothaya was used in this record to mean Digambara 
Juins, 

Further, the Digambara sect is sid to have owed its 
origin to Sivabhiiti, otherwise known as Sahasramalla, in, 
according to tradition, A.v. 82, namely in the year 609 
aiter the death of Vira, Mahavira, Vardhamana (see 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1885-84, 
pp. 144, 146). And another appellation of the sect was 
Botika, from Botika cither as a third name of Sivabhiti, 
or as the name of a pupil of Sivabhiti (see ibid. 140). It 
seems to me not improbable that, in the word Pothaya of 
this record, we have a form of an original name which was 
in later times transformed into Botika. 

In short, taking with the record the liberty of substituting 
the ultimate meaning for the literal translation of the epithet 
Pithaya-Saka-kalavala, I render it thus :— 

Translation. 


Reverence to the Arahat Vardhamina! A tablet of 
homage has been set up by Simitra, the Kosiki, [wife] of 
Gotiputra who is (or was) as deadly in disputation as a black 
serpent to Digambara Jains and Buddhists. 








THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASNA XIV, XV, 
AVI, EX, EXI, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.! 


Br PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS, 


YASNA XTV (Sp.). 
Appeals and Incvocations. 


(YOR the sake of? (or as ‘belonging to’) Atharmazd 

I proclaim (or ‘T address’)* that Chief, the House-chief 

of the House, and also that Chief, the Vis-chief of the Vis 

(the village), the Zand-chief of the Zand (the sub-province 
or ‘ county’), and the Dahyu-chief * of the Province. 

(2) And I proclaim (or ‘I address") the Chief of women,’ 


' The texts upon which these translations have been made appeared in the 
Zeitechrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen (Fesellschaft, in the first Heft of 1903 
and scoond of 1904 os edited with all the MSS. co Translations into 

Parsi-Persian, and Gujrati from texts not collated, and otherwise of an 
uncritical chareter, have alone preceded this. The oases are enclosed within 
brackets [ }, my own explanations within parent! curves |}. 

? Ral is rather a clumsy rendering for the 4 of amriive. O., the Porsi-Pers., 
MS. om. ri. Nir. has the dative. 

* Hardly in the full sense of ‘invoke,’ Nér. hes, however, bravimi with the 
accusative = ‘7 midress." Soe Nér.'s avamine mahijianine. 

* The Pursi-Pers. translator hos ‘rad' here. He haa yabib for -pat. Nér.'s 
collection of fifteen men aud women’ as an explanation of the Vis bailar Pers. 
here merely renders Vis}, af thirty men and women’ as that of the Zantu, aml of 

ty men and women ° as that of the Dubyu, are entirely artificial and incorrect. 
Grin is slat 20 Seadaanabetion’ for Debio” The Parsi-Pers. has only Vis here 
for Vis, shahr for Zantu, and padjah = ‘king' for dabyiipat (so B.). 

are the ‘ Den" in should be especial called ‘the Chief of women,’ 

- also, fir perhaps that part of the Din which refer tothe 
feving name i the Be sore. Mie-mewe Semi iee:Sonym: of: ea wore 
a)enn. 
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the Dén of the Mazdayasnians! and Aharisvang (Adi 
Vanghuhi), the Good Riches (so here meaning; see the 
original also and Nér.) and (?) (or ‘even’) Parendi2 [That 
is, I proclaim (or ‘I address’) them as Chiefs of women 
(especially watching over their lives and happiness), (3) and 
her who is the holy one* of bipeds (i.e. ‘of human beings’); 
that is to say, her do I proclaim (or ‘address’) who is 
a (typical) good woman,° the Chief of human females]; and 
I proclaim (or ‘I address’) this Earth also, which is our 
supporter,* [her also do I proclaim (or ‘address’) as the 
Chief of female objects of creation in general]. 

(+) And T proclaim or (‘I address’) the Fire of Aiharmazd, 
the Chief of (i.e. ‘representing’) the friendly supporting 
person (stois). This was the fire of Atharmazd, [which is 
endeared? to (or ‘which is the friend of’) Atiharmazd; also 
in His body * it is the guest; also I proclaim (or ‘I address’) 
the Chief of the Fire as His]. 

(5) And I proclaim the one most abundantly coming to 
the struggle® (of our toil), the most efficient worker in our 
agriculture, the Chief of the saintly husbandmen.! 

(6) And I proclaim (or ‘I address’) him who has the 


* The Parsi-Pers. hos ‘-yasniin"; was this accidental so the orig. and E. (K*). 

= eared (70 $8) Fees, seems to refer the A.V. in the original, which ig 
oe, aa showing advanced concept in the concrete. Nar, has 
argnavohgha lakemim . F - parinda-nimni nik‘itarakinkd = ‘guardian of 


4 The Pers. has a€ for aby, 
fase aes ee Erma) ane 8 Mee ition of d 
, Bin tellee chal cep posi of dopatiton: see the 
* Neér. adds qudd‘attudayim, ‘meroifel, aa the Chief of human femules, 
* C., the Parsi-Pers., has “dar,” reading yunsegun for dahein’, | 
7 Nér, has also -mitra ~tro) “se are rent iginal: the é agit * 
oe is 7 again original: the ‘fire Varist 
* + His bod precept Abriyres of the faith 
A ca ae ul disciple, though by 
* Nér. has babul kiryakartrtamainia nareb'yah { 
koturibindm : sic) pun 
Ee ot much a C., the Pers., Ros ‘savin, he ‘on who 
oy a nj” to literally, and the owt econt ue for the doef 
tin ieee f agriculture "), consider ‘more 
efit than otha dors of duty" The Chie ot the fatten ‘ ripeners, or 
cows of secentenl paises; She agriculturists, 
Pers. has kir varsidartar az mardan ‘(so) oan 
pa ) Vaetryidin rad 


Ps 
a 
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most shot! [arrow (sic), ic. the best archer), the Chief of 
Warriors (literally of ‘ charioteers’)]. 

(7) And I proclaim (or ‘ address’) him? who has (or ‘ that 
which is’) the knowledge of the greatest? ones which is 
in accordance with the Dén of the Mazdayasnians, the Chief 
of the Fire-priests, which is the most a teacher* of those 
(i.e, ‘of them all’)*; (8) and I proclaim (or ‘I address’) 
the (ritual) Chief of ® the AmeSaspends, and I would cause? 
him (the Chief) to be present and remain (literally ‘ to 
stand *) here, that Chief* the most intelligent (probably 
meaning ‘endowed with supernatural intelligence’), the 
most truth-speaking, the one most coming on (to help us), 
the one who most exercises great wisdom. 

(9) smd I declare (or ‘I address”) that which has been 
said? to be the greatest power in accordance with the Law 
of the Mazdayasnians (or ‘him who possesses the greatest 
power, ‘mahist'-amavandih" as a possessive compositum), 


1 Read dustitartam (better ‘fust'tartim'"), ‘the most having the shot 
eon, roading a hvastemii (so) for hastemi. As to a possible vindltartim 
80) = ‘most found,” as ‘seated’ on the bow-string,’ it will hardly do, had = sad 
seeming to have heen ein in hestemi, which is posible; so C., Parsi-Fers., 
may have vila min niéast vadartim = ‘the one most turning from the occupied 


"Seated om" string)’ to *had” (or was “dvot) wieant fr this nilast? It he 
etm he would then translate nijust gusistar (Fric). Nar. hos ai 
ret 6) qastrena, ‘the one most light-handed with his wea 


oe ail pe aaa soiatas oF the ponds ae if as 
Seay, which may be an improvement on my former version; see 8.B.E. 
8 Seite et ooesieere Oa 

. Pabil. text, éisidirtim 


roel tarnrlbearh eo the Paru-P (sin). Wer. has 
a f oa Ta fo 
cot Notige Net's lative after the superlative in tho sense‘ than them or 1 it 


S "The ‘antn ia mat cocreot for tha accunadive of the oxigieal. 
? Nér. misses the causative form of the original and of the Aare He 
Us the aioe Gee eda oho kent 
Sesiasing ith deetes ural throw, io gives the singular, 
facia as q yet see the 
Sen Sere aaa tt after 
the plural. benefleent,’ bringing advantage," so I y venture to render 


9s sony Se Sea, Wok hie bravimi. 
Re peli ipdl en Sg ug ersten 
ry Of the Maz, 10 URCOMMOn ofcurrence + 
no trace of it in the Parsi-Pers, 





ai 4 
s ‘ 
a7) a is 
seen 4 ‘ | oe i gm. 4 = meat a vo ‘ , 


the Mdbed of the Mobeds!; that is to say, [the Chief] of 
the Fire-priests, the Warriors, and the husbandmen.* 


Dedications to the Amesaapentas, 

(10) Forth’ to You, 0 ye Ameégaspends, who are the 
right-rulers, the well-disposers, do I give my body and that 
which is my very life‘ (literally ‘my own’: see the original 
“life,’ or possibly ‘my life itself’).° 

(11) Yea, all the amenities of life [root and fruit] (so 
with great error). 

(12) Thus, I think® in my mind; thus I say’; and thus 
I do.* 

Dedication to Ahura, 

(13) So therefore as thou, O Athormazd,® art occupie 
in reflection concerning the two (interests) rthe neaeeaty 
and the earthly]; that is to say, Thine object of chief 
interest is to receive careful attention from Thee (to be 
closely thought out); and as Thou art occupied in speec 
[that is to say, as Thy (supreme) interest is to be expressed 
in (revealed) words of doctrine and precepts], and as Thou 
art occupied as regards giving, [that is to say, the person 





1 So the Parsi-Pers. Nér, has idiryinimée (= ‘ teacher") for magdpatin . 

* Neér. adds gloss sa odonlyor ces ugy So en a | 
dinnu vilaye kesya"pi | ih a" pa | 4¢ 6 the magnanimous one 
Who, te Dén being his sphere fof netion and of duty), does not regaed dhe 

7 of anyone.’ Did he ly moan ‘having no respect of persons’ ? 
2 Bara somewhat clamaily renders pairi ; Nor. has, as usual, prakpitam. 
al nijamia, See Y. AXA, 14; 5.0-E. xxxi, p. 252; Gans, 
pp. 130, 40 
+ Tho Pari-Pere. hes simply. bet datas ook the rest waa omitted by 
aocident, as he has elsewhere xayisnl. 
« The Parsi-Pers. follows it, as docs Nér. 


















(on the other hand) is to be presented to Thee (fully given 
up to Thee, hardly ‘by Thee*)]; and (as Thou art oceupied 
in) action [that is to say, the matter (which supremely 
concerns) Thee is to be thoroughly executed] (the interest) 
which is beneficial [and which is the business (possibly 
that of ‘agriculture’) is for ever again! (to be carried out 
under Thine administration) |, 

(14) so to Thee do I give myself; and so do I inculcate 
[wpon others]; and so do I assiduously (yal) sacrifice to 
Thee in my advance,*? [when I would go forward in the 
world, and when I would go (or ‘come’*) (to Thee)], so 
T would assiduously sacrifice to Thee. 


Meciprocations. 


(15) So also do Thou’ make (?) me Prete [the benefits 
of the world] (or possibly on the contrary, ‘so also do Thou 
praise* me with the benefits of the world; ie. assign them 
to me with approbation *)]; so also do Thou* bring‘ me into 
debt a on the contrary, express a debtor's obligation ® 
to me), [that is to say, upon me (or ‘toward me’) may 
there be a debt as (O Atharmazd) regards Thee]. 


' Nir. om. this glos after dapir, which the Parsi-Pere. ittin 
howerer, i. g fap has, omitting 
* A, so rendered o# if from a form of i, oo—‘to ; = elsewhere 
frequently = Ner. follows, and C. tthe Parsi- Par) : 
# Vastinam looks as if it wero here used as * come’ niet sit, 
of. the use of sittin = ‘mfian’ in the same sense in ¥. XLII 
ih See “ aa: - « “having arrived with’ (or ‘ through," meaning ‘ at") 
Misakng Int plural in -mahi for a 2nd in <ahi; so in each verb, 
elewhere : also the indicative nate 
Wd dreleuseiane hen cities 4 abentce ox a dassnalondice: wise seabatily 
w fel ie a seat sae poate 
08 Tie | ; i wit Wee hower 
nee 6 that of ‘prnise,’ Sones Vern + so Nar, 
bt ks me eo C., the Parsi-Pers., so more deive 


h ta bid Hormurd. 
2nd personal 
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Results, 


(16) For the sake of the good relationship! and continuous 
progress im this relationship (or possibly meaning ‘for the 
sake of the good possession and continued progress in the 
possession of its advantages’), [thus your own! I am 
(meaning ‘in order that I may be thus your own *)], and, 
for the above reason, in Thee (or ‘in a stable relation to 
Thy (Cause)) do I take my stand; and for the rood 
consideration (of the reward) will I come on to Thee, 
[that is to say, for the good consideration in regard to that 
interest which is Thine will I do good (or ‘effect a benefit 4 





(I?) And for the sake of (or ‘in accordance with ") the 
good Chieftainship? [of Haurvatat® and Ameretatat® (would 
I thus come on) ], and in accordance with perfect-mindedness 
(in accordance with Ar(a)maiti), [that is to say, for the sake 
of an interest which is beneficial will I be of perfect mind | 
(or, with the text of A. (D.J.): ‘for him who is the grood 
Chief of Haurvatat and A. for him who is the good one of 
perfect mind’ ete, . . . ). 

(18) And I sacrifice to the Fravasi of the Herd® which 
is of bountiful gift," and to that of Gaya-maretan (the 
Life-man, the Iranian Adam), the Holy; (19) and I sacrifice 
here to the Fravasi of Zara@udtra Spitama, the holy 
personality,’ and to Aga® also, [that is to say, to Ada which 
is his duty done and his good works at hs 


' Nér.’s sviid‘instaya may mean ‘in relationship.” Aside from this, original 
‘posession ” would be more natural; the Parsi-Pers. has NTH, U yVEd raftani. 

+ Fetratavi, 0 rendered; so Nér., no account of fsé-: so the Pers. 

? Not in the Av. text of Sp. 

* Notice that no suggestion of the meaning ‘earth’ ix here mada for Ar(a)maiti, 

| The gunitive in the original shows that ‘ The Fravadi of the Herd" was 
ile meant, 

* No sign of ‘butter’ here; but see note in 8.B.E. xxxi, p. 252, 

* So yaya, * body,” to be rend as after sharivy’, 

* So for atimta of the original; chould this mean in the original "his wealth’; 
iT mig alle wealth and Saris en 2.5. Neér,, who elsew 
re a) WEED. eet) a, & , ied wi 7 
Serpent Nl sm ml, sear nocompanied with vaighuhi, 
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YASNA XV (Sp.). 
Acknowledgments. 


(1) I would accept! (going on, as it were, with reciprocating 
affection to meet the honour of your) praising (which ye 
permit to me), O ye AmeSaspends, and the office of Zaotar 
and the invocation (of your presence) at our sacrifices, and 
the (official) mtoning of the Yasts, and the recitals? of the 
Yasna which are from? you (that is to say, inspired and 
authorised by you (so Nér., or simply ‘which are yours’) ), 
© ye Amedaspends, and I would thoroughly fulfil a complete 
acceptance * of your sacrifice* and praise,’ ye who are the 
August Immortals. 

(2) And this is (so, as the dative is not expressed; see, 
however, Nér.,—and this is) done as (or ‘this subserves’) 
our enlightenment of soul® and in, or ‘for’ our sanctity,? 
(ours) who [are] the Holy Benefactors (of the Saints). 


The Offering of All. 


(3) Forth® to you, O ye Ame&aspends, the well-ruling 
and the well-giving, do I offer this my person and even 
mine own (meaning ‘my very’) body®; 

(4) even forth to you (I offer) all the (blessings of) 
amenity [root and fruit (in return for what ye give me) ""], 


etre ren nnre Mt Aled be: So einiaaetond, the invitation of Ahura 
being reciprocated with affectionnte acceptance, 

* Fraviimein’, better here 2s genitive; so elsewhere. 

ee Se et me eer Oc 
= thewhere, 

* A great blunder, ‘some verb = ‘to take’ in the root of jaretii = singer, 
Nér. follows, as does C Parsi- Pers. 

© No datives as in Nev. and us in the original, but the genitive by position 
Was son, 

* So hu + ahi in this senso rather better than ‘good conscience,’ which is 
somewhat advanced for the document. Nér. uttamobiya = ‘ior our highest 
(meaning ‘our good") reasoning,’ so preserving the dative, 

ore a nh fos siavastlifa, 

is hardly for ! hich latter is a mere auxilinry term. Nez. 

hollows rh: os gece a 
Pie inree dareaineshorh tb Nér. jivam, so for witanem, which looks as if it were 
ud-tanem = ‘the stretched-out (skin)." ee 

as Nér. ean vigvah sujivunih samagram méilam ptalam . 
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Invocations to the Sacrifice. 


(5) With this Zaofra (Zohar)! and baresman I bid? 
every holy [and heavenly*] Yazat as a Chief (for the 
moment) to this sacrifice; (yea) every Chief of ASa (as the 
ritual, whomsoever, whether heavenly or earthly) do I bid 
to it. 

(6) And I bid (s0 meaning) Havani‘ at the ritual time 
(of it) and Savaiighi and Visya at this, the proper ritual 
time, and the Chiefs, all who (are) great, at (this their) 
ritual time 


Proclamations of Devotion. 

(7) I proclaim the Mazda-Yait-worship of Zartudt* (or 
‘I proclaim as an adherent to the Mazda-worship of Z.‘) 
[that is to say, I interdict’ the wicked (or, with the ‘i’ 
of Sp. ‘I declare it among (?) the wicked *)],* (I), as demon- 
free and demon-severed, (so proclaim it) . . . (yet 
Ner. has the ace. in both cases; and, as Pahlavi aside from 
the Av. text, we should undoubtedly render: ‘ 


[ proclaim the Mazdayast system,’ which is (v endidnd, 
i.e.) severed from the Demons); [that is to say, in connection 


a Me nie ag 8 pragena for ‘pavan zbhorak’,’ aa if he saw(?) « form of gan = 
"in g.; or did he merely see a zuvar = zit in tho eense of « « vital 


strett 

2 +] desire." 

* Notice the glo minavad (so), added since Nér. wrote his text, which does 
not chow it. It was inserted to differentiate the concluding sentence, 


‘ Né., naturally led away by the positions, puts their names in the 
Bick: ar. may have understood: ‘from (i.e. ‘on account of") the C ine. 
than ‘at the time,’ bot ‘ ths tua? was te aoe 
capesial sutcificn each as the ‘ritual Chief,” 
@ The scant raha toed missed by Her, but the adjective force 


of -@rid was This noming Svs OF Wie Ceasinel reel ane 
‘I who’ of Y.X. XEVIIE and elsewhere _ amt of cure, rend al forms of 





or | a 
7 Ne. as th ery dob nd iritless: kila papakarmipim bravimi. 
I “icecpuregi above translation from J.B.A.5., Oct., 1904, as being treated more 
fully and alternatively varied. : 


® Notice the ielterntion of sbjarstinns: Was this occasioned by the over- 


Presence of the Deva-worhip in Ae Ganny ind elsewhero Inulin 
I should say ‘hardly’ ; it is an echo from the Githic places - ; 


He 
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with him, the reciter (or ‘with it, the M. system), the 
Demons do not exist,’"—(I) ?, as an Aiharmazd-lore (man), 
proclaim it (or ‘I proclaim it as the system with A.’s lore 
and legal opinion’); [that is to say, his ‘the reciter’s system’ 
(or ‘its (the system's itself’) religious opinion) is totally 
Aiiharmazd’s ]. 

(8) Also for the sacrifice, praise, and propitiation, and 
the continuous blessing-prayers of Havani! do I proclaim 
(it), the holy, the Chief of Ala . . . . (9) and for 
the sacrifice, praise, und propitiation and continuous blessing- 
prayer of Savaighi* and Visya,’ the holy Chief(s) of ASa 
(as the ritual law), 

(10) and also for those of (see the original) the ritual 
Chief * of this (particular) day, and hour (of the day- 
divisions, the Asnya) (and for those) of the (particular) 
month-Chiefs (which correspond); [and (for those of) the 
(paristular) Gasimbars], and (of this particular) year, which 

are (necessarily involved) for A sacrifice, praise, propitiation, 
= continuous blessing-prayer (afrin) (of each). 


Intercening Antiphonals. 


The Zot (Zaotar) speaks: “As is the will of the Lord, 
as is the will of Atharmazd, O Zot, speak* forth to me.’ 
Response. The Ratu: “ ‘As ia the will of the (Ahu) Lord, as 
is the will of Atharmazd, Thou who art the Zat speak forth ‘ 


ee Nér, has hiifionanimnyab bo seems dn Lip) Stace bg puoyaguryyaly 
BAmAskirapaya minandya prakicaniya , Using the 
genitive intlligety forthe da the datives of the origatal, “0 sine iy ramon 
form heing genitive ie rand 
sh nt snayénitirih va fraz afriganth fons the Cigial ant} Ner. 
a of course, render : ‘I proclaim Havan, 8. and V." 

Gpen 0 he continues in the itive, amplifying siteighanamnyacta ya 
Eanantitany hadanasniul'ya yi samakiryig! yi ca. yarns masitivean olbaaat a earantis ce, 
namnyiigca _ Pee ponyugurvyah ya oibadela mad'ye 

Saanigha—is Savanghi, ins is co-operative 
with ivani, ga ga Ades Rogie er { cattle who 
is co-operative in the midst of priestly men’ (or meaning ‘men (and) prisste, 

* Nér. is closer to the original with his am sand"yinimes dinandmea 
Te cs eis sedeves arin: i, na, ma, 
otiee mruité is rendered iB Sot iin did the translator 
regard mriité as on iuliutiva for eapeeoteee Ner. has 


Be, 1905, 44 
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to me.” The Zot: “So with ritual exactness and with 

priestly legal authority in every particular forth do I address 

the Saints with knowledge; that is to say, ‘I declare this 

to be knowledge, that duty and good works are so ever to 

be done in accordance with the Destoor’s authority, as 
tharmazd desires! that they should be done.’” 





YASNA XVI (Sp.). 
Appeals to the AmeSas. 


(1) With learning, since I am instructed m (or ‘since 
I have learnt’) the proper matter? (of our religious interest), 
and with the friendship [of the AmeSaspends], and with my 
own (that is to say, ‘with my personal and spontaneous’) 
joy (partaking of the delight of the holy act and not with 
stolid thoughtlessness), 

(2) Teall upon the Amegaspends by * their beautiful [and 
good] name(s), | | 

(3) and I sacrifice to them with (fervent) desire ® for the 
desired (aim) of the good ASa [which is the desire for 
duty and good works (the longing willingness to perform 
them)], and with the desire of a good Mazdayasnian [with 
a thoroughly (regulated) desire in accordance with this Dén 
‘the Holy Faith)]. 


Citation from Y. LI, 22. 


(4) He* whose best (act) is for me im accordance with 
the accompanying aid of Aéa, [that is to say, on account 


! Notice avayat in an active sense. This text appears in B, (D., Pt. 4), 
1 So alto Nér., cikiayida; ihe original, however, indicates ‘with teaching’ 
sastifa, 


9 The Pers. has ni for G21 (00 claewbars), for a translation of the Pahl. 
nindavam. Nér. renders fapir wi ma-, meaning merely ' nod n@vak 
? sg bp tthe wal Sank it daGnit re ea pram 

T should not bere prefer ‘for o benefit.’ 


cigal, topes with the beautiful ones in mame,’ 





ing ei tail a) Nor., bh b 

ir., however, abTpeaya. 
C., the Parsi-Pers., hos yvahis, 
® Nur, has curiously the plural ‘ ye." 
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of the accompanying aid which is derived from A&a (as the 
embodied law)|, from! the sacrifice [from® the sacrifice of 
my great one] on, (5) of that one Aiharmazd is cognisant. 
Who have been, and who also are, (6) to those do I sacrifice 
by their own names, and to them do I come on in friendship, 
[that is to say, I would act as in complete friendship to 
them; and I would present (gifts? of offering to attest it)]. 


Citation from Y. LI, 1. 

(7) The good King is (one accordant) with (our) desire, 
(that is, ‘to be desired (vairyam)’); (he is) the (good) 
portion (of our luck which is) the bringing - on (of 
prosperity).* (So, im view of the original), [that is to say, 
I offer wealth to him who desires a sovereign political 
power which is beneficial]. (8)* ar 


YASNA XX 
The Pahl. translator's Commentary® upon the Asem Voli. 
[The Av. text of the Adem Vohii is as follows: 
Agem vohii vahistem asti 
Usta asti usta ahmai 
Hyat agai vahistal agem. ] 


t N@r. has no ne shapuatt's Mee ibredirnsieagtrn and has ‘in the most exvellont 
YL 20 fora eo pork better than ‘in my great Yasna.’ Bee Gildas, 


Li, 22 for a slightly version. 

> ‘Min’ hardly renders the loc. of the o originals 3 belive ah a lotautive. 
Nir.’s vettur evaminah is astray as to case. Nir. differs considerably here from 
his rendering at Y. LI, 22, 


a Nir. did not have yal yehabOnam in his Pohl. text. It was probably 
a characteristic addition made sinoe his time. 

* As ordinary Pahlavi we chould render: “The advanta means of one 
who is a king nocording to four) choice is to be furthered *; it see the original. 
Nor, has pirtivutvam here in the gloss. Nér. has uttamim svimikiminim 
vib‘atim wpari variimi (sie; what Av. text?) [eilh"hene part'ivatvadh tasmai 

i yasmat mamaca gub‘am), See Giéas for the rest, pp. 340, S41, 694, 695. 

* For ¥. XVI, 8, see Y. LV (LVI) in the Srid Yat, July number of this 
Journal, 1905, Texts Z.D.M.G. »— 1005 (f). For XVII, J.A.0.8., July, 1905, 

® The critical reader should undorstand, a4 @ matter of course, that these 
Pahlavi texts of translations and commentaries have bean worked over times 


without number from the primitive epoch, An absolute break in the chain of 


tradition may have taken place: but us the texts have survived, their comments 
also for the most part must have survived with them, although in a constantly 
varied and imperfect condition, ‘They generally alternate with the texts, 


ea 
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Translation of the Pahlavi Text. 


(1) The Declaration! of Aiiharmazd was this (that 1s, 
the text was as follows}. Asa (the mtual holiness,’ the 
religious rectitude in its totality) is the best benefit, (vohu 
yahigstem), (as we should say, ‘the highest good’) * 


Comment, 


Forth on by Him (Attharmazd the originator, and pro- 
claimer of the Agem Vohu) the best benefit (vohti vahiétem) 
has been assigned (literally ‘taught’) to that one (Aga; see 
the original Asai in accordance with it (the meaning of 
the formula) [that is to say, by (Attharmazd) a benefit 
has been effected (ie. brought to pass) in relation to’ him 
(Aga as recipient)] through whom [they (the people) would 
effect (each of them) his (or ‘their’) own individual 
spontaneous* progress’; (so with much error; this would 
be as much as to say ‘a blessing from Atharmazd follows 

upon each man’s individual effort’) ; that is to say, what 
it it is just and necessary to give he (the individual pious 


At first sight we should say that Neér. meant by his pusyam on ‘ interior 
righteousness" alone; but ‘punyavan sami’ used to mean almost ‘I am in 
luck,” ‘having in store an acoumulution of ceremonial merit,” eS Sos 
better to go beyond the abstract idea in rendering Aja, ‘The ‘moral idea’ was 
included, und ceremonial merit waa not excluded. The Archanzel was also often 
held in view, but not here. 

2 So according to the original and Nér. Otherwise the more natural renderine 
of the words would be ‘the benefit of Aja is the best." The rest of the text 
occurs as the Comment progresses. 

4 C., the Parei-Pers., renders ‘ax &* curiously for poiat—orjgina)l Av. shmai. 
Nér., however, has taemai, as we should expect. But Ata must here represent 
the h human recipient. 

4 This interesting idea of spontaneity and individualiem in religions action 
st areal a a misconception of the original, os to which see 5.B.E. 

the place, I hardly think that the idea of ‘self" is directly indicated in 

Se keoke text of the Abe Vohu. Nér. has, however, sviyo svayam; the 
Parei-Pers. xvi. 

* The idea of ‘progress’ (¢0 also the Pursi-Pors. raftani) arises, as elaewhere, 


from a misconception occasioned by the form of the term ~9§¢°48, which muy 
have boen read by the earlier translators in its semi-Pahlavi Av. value as altem, 
suggesting a form of i, ae, 3, Was = ‘to go,’ so in other places. MNér. follows 
it with -pravrtiaw (0). 
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citizen) will give in accordance with (the original words) 
vohii vahistem asti]. 

Such was the summing-up! in regard to the Destoor's 
authoritative opinion cOneerTing the words, [that is to say, 
‘such was its end,’ or ‘completed meaning’ (possibly 
meaning: ‘that is to say, this explanation is the completion 
of the explanation of the above sentence’) ]. 

(2) Usta asti Usta ahmai (the first usta is not 
immediately treated).* The blessed career’ of progress (so for 


MIS~eSsueoweoyy)) of‘ all the saints [is fully necessary 
to become (actual)], and it is fully indicated as belonging 
to all who are saints; [that is to say, a benefit is effected 
for him, Aga (perhaps here as representing the person due 
to receive the benefit; or possibly ‘in accordance with it’ 
referring to ahmai)] by which (ya@éa) a man‘ (na) [is fully 
under obligation (yal avayat) to effect (or better ‘to 
prictise’)] [the active energy] of their station (or ‘status’ 
(Pers, aste’ni = staitya instr. in the original)) for all the 
Saints, (Or entirely aside from the original: ‘In accordance 
with [which it is fully necessary] to all the Saints [to 


' Mer, takes | abe, which means ‘the doctrinal sentence under discussion," 


ct eo * mistakes or deliberntel lire tio saa this ws 
Ms Gee nya enim ket am “o Li 
Parsi-I read, data ahi, irl. shane Dadar anise sien aa trl. for 


ditobic, The Parsi-Pors. simply renders ‘pur’ for angartigih. 
* Nér., however, cob’anam asti tat papyam, cob'unah sah (90) . . 
2 This blunder of progress riveluth’ is like that above, eatised by # false 


Pablavi reading of the signe #55q054"— in the termination. A form. of 


J, 4431, 26 = ‘to go,’ Avesta, was again seen a4 elaewhere. NEr. again 


pote halle feo). The Parsi-Pers. has burad for ravein, See Nér.'s 
TOANes ee sdarme tent which Nér. follows is unmanageable, 

PA ae ee word, roveanib, as oblique by position ; and with the fl. 
omitted we might render: ‘(through their) blessed career one has indicated 
Saints of every description,’ 

* Nér,'s cost is more personal, tut in othe bua a i aetna his 
nistitim (10) must not be regarded as meaning ‘manly in our approved sente 
he explains it at once with eatkiryatim yim yujyate t hia th t, 
gions beredtoausl Get a kurvann fiste], iG wuckinv cea Polen 
owordr, to suppose thit reall means * tear example"; ‘ i affecting 
the edification of the Saints’ is the idea. Dar eh eee oe 
a practical senso in any nncient writer: yet seo his sutkiryatim, which must 
mean something a good deal like ‘ honest character." 
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effect]; that is to say, to bring on as an act of religious 
duty), [the active energy]of aman . . . .’ But such 
a neglect of the original is not permissible ; (see Gaé@as, 
Intreduction); and this is fully indicated (cinasti) to all 
the Saints; [that is to say, according to it! (this sentence), 
this benefit is to be effected for this one (also here repre- 
senting the recipient orthodox citizen) |. 

(3) (Hyat asii vahistii) and to him Aga V.: (see the 
dative); by it (this formula) (or ‘by him, Ahura"?) all 
[duty and good works] have been indicated; which is 
clearly contained in the Man@ra; even to that one (ASa as 
representing the pious Saint) all the Avesta and Zand is 
taught (yea, to the Agavan, the lawful Saint) by whom the 
Avesta and Zend have been made familiar; [that is to say, 
they would make that which 1s the doctrine of the Avesta 
and Zend, duty and good works, manifest (‘let their light 
eo shine before men’?) . . 

(4) whereby (or ‘when ’*) the erecuns authority (the 
political preponderance) is ascribed to Ada (Asai); [that is, 
when they (his Saints) would carry on the government with 
propriety; (the point of) the doctrine is (simply) this, that 
he, (the ruling disciple of Aga, the Head of the State)] 
inculeates (or ‘ professes" sovereign authority in pious 
propriety); [that is to say, (it should be also understood) 
that he (actually so) maintains the sovereign authority in 
propriety |, | | 

(5) whereby? also (one) imculeates righteous regularity 
( Aéem) upon the invoking worshipper (the ASa-one), [That 
is to say, (in accordance with the formula) they would execute 


* Pata? (padad) is here translated by the Pers. padai, elsewhere above az a. 

2 It is git aay Pg le net arian toe Menliyece cobalt mate tied 
original, where Am the recipien ye glosses plainly sh ryjendairay 
translotors felt the difficulty. Ner. shear it at Gabe: aed Giers eros 


ee A ee ven secing too thorough! deep ideas fa 
tkrit PUDFAM aeTadaynnn iste, rt 
vthet toe sirable one teae ; i aad 3 
3 For: 
a + Net. Yah (0, not being aware that manié could equal ‘yaea') akirayitre 
muktitmane catynm fevidayati; Kila, wySyanh eatyerh kurute, 
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@ just decree’ (in matters ecclesiastical (so), or perhaps 


merely meaning: ‘they would make a just distinction as 
to the procedure in the ceremonial invocations’). . . . ] 

(4) whereby (one) even ascribes righteous justice (Asem) 
to you, O ye (who) are* benefwctors," [that is to say, they 
would effect a just religious‘ lecal opinion], There hus 
been a threefold point of religious legal opinion (in dis- 
cussing the formula as above; see the three sections of the 
Agem Vohii), [that is to say, in (the course of discussing) it 
three* distinctive judgments have intervened]. 

The entire statement [was] a proclamation; and every 
word [was] Atharmazd’s. 


Catechetical Addition to the Conrmentary. 

Atharmazd proclaimed (a proclamation): Qwest. On what 
account (or ‘for whose sake”*) did He proclaim it? Ans. 
For the sake of the saint of Heaven and of the World, for 
the suke of the benefit(s) of (both) Heaven and of Earth. 

Quest. On account of what, (as) his especial(ly) desired 
object, did he make his proclamation of the Asem V.? (So, 
with great error as elsewhere, Nér. following: m4» 
(=vas) in »&»p (=cvis) having become separated 
from } (= 6), was rendered as if to a form = Indian 
vanée = "to desire’: see elaewhere; in Z.D.M.G.). Ane. 
That there might i a reien of an augmenter (s0 again 
with error, seeing a form of vay in vahisto, the Pers. 
follows with afziinidar here; elsewhere it docs not translate), 
the reign of one (or ‘merely one’) who should be a monarch 

1 Persian bukm, 

5 Bee NGv."s st'a. 

? ‘The Parsi-Pers, has tiyandahmand hore; but sidmand elsewhere. 


4 Datebarth, better datybarth, Neér. blbege? ing dorcdnear cai tieeone * io. 
the middle standing,’ Nér, ‘sc achgpial ees with yah . « trinyayi b’itah. 


€ So unnccosearily, Nér, Ne, following the original with Kasnai Or does the 
rai merely express the dative? Rai would be rather ‘strong’ for it. 
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of desire! (so, taking up the false kiimakih from above, but 
meaning ‘a Lord able to fulfil his purpose,’ an aegaySaéra; 
of. Y. XXTX). 

Quest. How nvuch is it fully necessary to say for the sake 
of the Saints? _4ns. So, until when he becomes an increaser 
of prosperity, one even who may be a lord beyond desire 
(ie. having nothing left to wish for). 


YASNA XXT. 
Lhe Pahlavi Text? of the Yerihya Hatim translated. 

[An Introduction is here inserted by the present writer, 
the Av. text of the Yethya Hatim being cited from 
Yasna IV. 

Yebhya hatim aat yesné paiti vahhyo 
Mazdao Ahuré vat@i asat hata 
Yaonhamea tasca taoséi yazamaide. 


Translation of the Pahlavi Text from Y. IV. 

Atharmazd (is) cognisant (vat@a =akis) of that benefit? 
for that one* (which appertains to the worshipper) whose 
(yeihya) devotion is (continued) on (mé'im)* among (or ‘of ‘) 
beings (hiatam) in the sacrifice (Nér. ijisniya) (so), [that is 
to say, they would perform the sacrifice on account of that 
benefit*] of (so, mistaking the case; Nér. follows) Atharmazd, 
[the King* (He (A.) knows this to have been done effectively) ]. 
From the assisting help of Aga (the Angel of the ritual 
Law) He is cognizant of this merit of whatsoever kind from 
(that is to say, ‘on account of’) His exact sanctity in the 
ceremonies (aSat haca) of whatsoever description. 





+ Nér, akiimarajinam, or ‘without wanton desire’: but this, while good (F) 
for the original. weal be fst for the Paul The Parsi-Pers. follows. 

* Bee for the Pahlavi text as edited with all the MSS, collated, Z.D.M.G.,, 
Hett ii for 1904, 

* So for vay, which T render more in the moral sense, 

* Mé'im seems to have been rendered aside from yesne, which is rendered by 
pavan yarein’. Nr, has uttame loo. absolute with vettar, 

* Whence the King of the Avowia Comm. text as compared with the Yeshyat 
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[That is to say, Aitharmazd is cognisant (and mindful) 
of that duty and of those good works! which have been 
done by him, the worshipper, for the sake of the recompense 
and the reward]; to (them?) all in a company? together 
(so for FEUIOH9 yaonham), both males and females (to 
them) do I sacritice, [to the Amegaspends (?) on do I sacrifice, 
to the males; they are good; and to the females* those (are 
also good). ] | 

(A translation of Nér.’s text of the Yehhya Hatim would 
run somewhat as follows; but it must as usual be interrupted 
with comment, as it was hardly intended to be a fluent 
reproduction: ‘Those who of (or ‘from’) existing beings’ 
(see ablative for genitive (Pahl. min) hardly ‘those who 
for existing beings’), precisely through the Yasna (instr. 
for pavan yazesr with upari referred to what follows; yet 
see its place in the Av. original, which was however not 
immediately the original of Nér.) of Hormijda, the Lord 
‘(how else shall we treat this gen. in view of the Pahl. and 
the gloss. ?). 

[That is to say, those who, as pre-eminent (praéurah. 
Does it refer to yvatal or [-tiya?]) celebrate Yasnas in 
honour of Hormijda] on account of (wpari helping out 
a loc. absolute) the Good One (uttame = éapir = vahya, 
this last perhaps conceived of as a loc. of va(i)hu (so vohu) 
=the Good One,’ Hormijda) being aware (lit, ‘being 
a knower’ = vaiéa as if read as the verbal noun) from 
(His) sanctity (possibly meaning ‘as regards sanctity’) 
[which (is, yat=an T=‘which means’) that Hormijda 
is cognisant (vetti) of the matter (? kitndit) which is a giving 
of the reward of (or ‘for’) sanctity . . . . J; to these 
altogether, males and females, do I sacrifice [that is, to 
the AmeSaspends, male and female (so, with error, and 
referring as usual to the non-feminine and feminine elements 
in their names) }.)] 

* In the gloss. the moral idea becomes more prominent, 

* Did he mistake yaothim for a form of yuj (aie!) ? 


* I think that the Amelas are not in place hero: ‘males and females" are 
intelligently taken from tsa, tiinata, but erroneously referred to the Ameins, 
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(YASNA XXT continued.) 


The Pahlavi Text of the Commentary upon the Yenhya Hatam 
translated. 


(1) There was a word of the Yasna of Zartust the Saint (as 
follows in the Yenhya): ‘Yethya Hatam ’ (text ; translation); 
‘to him of beings do I sacrifice whose (y ehhya) (benefit) 
in the sacrifice is thus continuous’ (s0, me im; or, merely 
meaning ‘in it’ = paiti). Comment: Here Atharmazd has 
described the Yasna (or, ‘here Atharmazd’s! Yasna is 
indicated or described" (literally ‘is taught’ this for 
yasnem cinasti) by Him (Atiharmazd, or by the Authori- 
tative religious teacher)) [that is to say, they would 
make it his] whose is the instituted law of Atharmazd 
(meaning, ‘by whom that law is cherished’), [that is, his 
is the correct(ly) instituted law whose is the Yasna (meaning, 
‘that the sacrifice is the one all-important centre of, 
established religious and civil regulations’; compare the 
Vedic idea of the sacrifice as the centre of everything)]. (So 
this much, as now stated) has been now indicated by him, 
the Commentator (or by Him, Aiharmazd). (Cf. the 
Yehhya Hatém. This was the first distinction.) That is 
to say, they would make it more his* (or ‘they would offer 
it further on to Him’); (2) according to* which (man = 
yaéra) one expresses continuously (bastan as a mistake; so 
the Pers. hamigah for hadbié, haéa- seen as = Indian saha — 
‘always’) a wish for the birth‘ (meaning ‘for the life,’ so, 
for jijisam) [of men; that 1s to say, one declares to them the 
matter (of the duty and the reward; see above), since (or 
‘in order that’) it may be possible (a3aoninam Ar(a)maiti) 


1 Nér, hue ‘Yah (yo)"; yo ita, Mahajiiinin (i.e, yoo. f). 

2 (C., the Parsi-Per., has zyidoh, with which he renders fraz above. 

3 Ner. yah (F) kutumbinath jivitasya eyeny C., the Pursi-Pers., does tat 
translate ziyeln. Notice tha correct etymo of ziiyekni yvihein (towether with 
ite egregious error as a transiation for jyisina) 

4 While bastin seems to render hadbi, silence! pray Brille er 
rendered with aniitain, quite a common circumstunce with the translators ; 
fact, this was their idea of an an alternative. 
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for them to live aright]' Yaonhim (iéa . . . paciryanam) 
(Text, comment follows): Here he has fully indicated the 
sacrifice of the Saints* [male and female] who are the first 
through their perfect mind" (sic). (Or ought we not to see 
the sense of the original: ‘who (which females) holy ones 
(the Amesaspends) are the first with Ar(a)maiti (i.e. having 
A. as their first in the course of an enumeration of these 
feminine names’‘)? But there is the erroneous gloss; 
asaoninfim cannot include the male or non-feminine names.) 
This would be the second ‘ distinction,’ 

(3) through which® is the praise of the Amedgaspends 
[that is to say, they would thus celebrate the Aistofrit of 
the Ameégaspends]. (This, as above explained) was the three- 
fold point of doctrine (expressed in the formula Yehhya 
Hatam) [that is to say, his" threefold distinction was within 
it (comprehended) within all this Yasna-saying (the Yeihya)]. 


Catechetical. 


Question 1: ‘To whom * [was] this Yasna (addressed) ?’ 
Answer: ‘To the pear Immortals in the course of this 
(full) Yasna , 


. Ne. his s4d'u; see vahyo as neuter. 
The fem. of atnoninim is carefully erga Peed sanen Ner. did not see 
a ng ; sce muktatmanam: ond he ‘oosite the clogs 
Es NS ml is here ubstract with his ‘ gam parmamanasi 


tape Twas too objective in 8.32. xm st the place; but it was 
leptin write ‘ with Arjajmuiti at their bend.’ Why is Aria a)maiti mentioned 
original af the Comment ? Was it in view of the following verse, and 


Haag et Ama pasgical she begins Penal pie Sood of the feminine names of the A: ends, 
the Inst three feminine. Here we should have 
a glones tread ene sianaina ¢ or vagdin. 


© Nér., 08 ever, “yah,” tilssing only the formal point of the syntax. Auitafrit’ 
(or Asta itt 8. MU oe wis ainerter, ie bal elie sakes 
Paks > ef. ulti abmii+ frit. It hos technical meaning 
caine aa it name for the Adem Vohi ? 

ag ever, personnal bitah; kila triéu mad'ye bata 

His yo (a) mut refer to Zara se feounting tho typi tart r; nh 

eye « » Wak, whic otherwise it be the subj t, is 

né. The threefold distinction has reference to the subject of the enhyi 

conceived us divided into three points for discussion ; eee the: lines; though. 
we may ourselves divide it varigusly. 

" Nér, this time has an oblique case: kasyo ‘pari ijistih? Ans. amardpim 
Furuiarapam wpari jixnil (upari = pavan = paiti here). 


-_— 2 te >. @a ee 


i ~~ 
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The Ustad Ahmadi. 
Avesta text: usta ahmai yahmai usta kahmiicit 


Thereupon spake Aiiharmazd thus: ‘ beatified ' (is he, névak' 
for usta) from whom is (derived) a benefit (névakih = 
uti) for him (the ordinary worshipper) whosoever? (he 
may DB). ..- = = 

(As ordinary Pahlavi, and in fact in this case we must 
render); ‘Also upon him (whosoever he may be), Aiiharmazd 
bestows a sovereign authority according to his desire* [ac- 
cording to the desire of the former (literally, ‘of that 
(person)’]. But, with the original in view, the earliest 
commentators may well have meant: ‘also upon him does 
the one possessing an absolute sovereign authority (an 
authority according to his desire) bestow it (the benefit 
expressed in uéti*),’ (s0, a8 a possessive compositum) ... . 


Further Catechetical Zand. 


(Question) What was in that saying? What was the 
answer to the statements which was uttered? What was 
that subject-matter? What was said? He answered 
(that is, ‘the meaning of his answer was’): ‘A beneficial 
future’ * (so with great error); (and that) a beneficial 
future progress® (for) every kind of saint, (for those) living 
(lit. ‘for those who are’), and for those who have lived 


1 NEr. seems anxious to notice the formally inflecled uita; so ho uses the 
dative, sundariiya, ‘for a beneficial (hardly ‘for a handsome") result’: H ormijda 
spoke ‘to him to whom there is a benefit for everyone.’ As to this fine sense 

t ; the translators, I fear it cannot be defended; see Gigas ut the place, 
texts, tris., and comm. 

2 (0., the Parsi-Pers., hos kudim. 

? So Nér., ‘a kingdom with his own wish," Srect'aya rajyath mohijiant dadati 
sviimi [kila sumihitena nijena (this last explaining Nér.'s sveli'ayi)]) . . . 


+ As elsewhere the termination -€'f¢24" of witatétem must have been rend 
a= Pohl. . Sapoal . . , 80 misleading the translator, who sow a form 


of 1, 88 = ‘to go” in it, hence his riveinih (sic), Nér. follows with his vpttirhia. 
* Nér, rather tamely inserts ' the reward.’ 
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(lit. ‘who were’), and for those who are to be (lit. ‘who 
are becoming’ (yehviind in this sense). 

According to the Pahlavi the answer continues: ‘the 
augmentor (of prosperity) is [that man]’; and he answered 
in the sense of ‘prosperity imcreasing’ (so for vahistem, 
secing, as elsewhere, a form of vaki =‘to increase’ in 
vahist = * beat,’ also erroneously a masculine instead of 
a neuter *); and he made answer in (the sense of) ‘ increasing 
prosperity ° [that is, he uttered a reward of Atharmazd’s 
for the increasing of prosperity (as his answer) ] : 

(Or ‘ Atharmazd (omit i) uttered the reward,’ so Nér., and 
the original; but did the latest Pahl. translator understand 
it so? Bee zag gabra = ‘that man’ which Nér, omits) 

- » that increasing of prosperity which is sacred ; 
but I (would) say (this is a note of the last editor of the 
future commentary, and perhaps intended as rejecting 
a reading in the plural which Nér. may have followed) : 
‘through these is an increase of (future) prosperity for the 
Saints.’ 


| So Nér. satitia atitindmia b'avifyanimia. The Parsi-Pors. gives us 
a valuable Sindh confirming the sense of yehvind; he hos yvihad bad. Notice: 
this expression of the future. 

3 ‘The accuracy of the translation is destroyed, as elsewhere where vahist occurs, 
by the curious misapprehension of ‘vahiét.’ The Parsi-Pers, translator does not 
translate vaysénitir here, as if he felt its incongruity; elsewhere he renders it by 
the same word which occurs in the other language. 
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NOTES ON THREE BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS. 
Hy J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8, (Rerp.), Pu.D., CLE. 


The inscription on the Pipriwa vase, 


rok representations of the now well known Piprawa 

relic-vase, reference may be made to this Journal, 
1898. 579, plate, bottom; to Antiquities in the Tarai, 
plate 28, fig. 2, and see plate 13, fig. 1; and to Mr. Vincent 
Smith's Karly History of India, 14, plate. 

The inscription on it has been figured in this Journal, 
1898. 577, and in Antiquities in the Tarai, plate 13, fig. 2. 
But it is to be hoped that it may prove practicable to 
prepare, from the plaster cast which was sent to this Society 
(see this Journal, 1898. 868), a facsimile reproduction which 
would enable us to judge the inscription properly from 
the palwographic point of view; that cannot be done from 
those two representations of it. 

The record itself has been handled, in respect of its text 
and translation, in this Journal, 1898. 388, 586, 588, note: 
and 1899. 4236. 

I have lately had oceasion to examine this record for 
myself, And I find much to say in connection with it 
which has not as yet been said. For the present, however, 
T only draw attention to two preliminary points. 

In the first place, the record is not inscribed in two lines, 
though it has been so treated in this Journal, 1898, 586. 
It runs round the body of the upper part, the removable top, 
et ee: vase, In one line, but with two syllables, yanan, above 
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In the second place, the record does not begin with the 
word iyar, though it has hitherto always been treated as if 
that were the case. It begins with the word Swhiti-bAatinazi. 

The commencement of this record is, indeed, not marked 
by any special device, such as the vertical line between the 
first and last words which is found in the inscription on the 
Sonari vase, dealt with on the next page. But it is marked 
with equal plainness by the fact that the syllables yanam, of 
the word Sahiyanam, stand above the line, over the syllables 
suki of the word Sufiti-biatinam. The word Sekiyanai: was 
manifestly engraved last, as the final word of the record. 
There was no room for the syllables yanavi on the line. 
Therefore, as in the case of the finul syllables yasa of the 
Sonari record, they were placed above the line. But, there 
being here no impediment, such as the vertical line which 
stands there, they were not unnaturally placed so as to be 
read straight on, with an avoidance of any looking back, 
after the syllables saki of the word which they complete. 

With the assumption that the original shews the Anusviras 
throughout, the Piprawa record therefore runs thus :-— 


Text. 
Sukiti-bhatinam sa-bhagimikanarn sa-puta-dalanara iyata 
salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate Sakiyanath. 
And the exact meaning of it, according to the order of 
the words in the original, is as follows :— 


Translation. 
(their) sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, 
(is) this receptacle (or deposit) of relics of Budha, the 
Blessed One; (namely) of the Sakiyas. 
Why the order of the words should have been thus 


arranged, is not altogether apparent. But it is just possible 
that the word sakiya was used in a two-fold sense: first, 


as the tribal name, and secondly, as equivalent to the Sanskrit 
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scakiya, ‘own.’ In that event, the translation would be :-— 
“...... Of relies of Budha; (namely) of the own Sakiyas 
of the Blessed One;” that is, of the members of that 
particular line of the Sakiyas to which Buddha himself 


belonged. 


The inscription on a vase from Sénari, 


The record with which I deal here was first brought to 
notice by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, in his Bhilsa 
Topes, 121, 317. It is on a relic-vase which was found by 
him in the Stipa No. 2 at Sdnari, near the well-known 
Safichi in the Bhopal State, Central India, and which appears 
to be now in the British Museum. 

The inscription on the vase is figured in Bhilsa Topes, 
plate 24, “box” No. 3. And an excellent illustration of 
the vase itself, shewing the whole of the inscription very 
clearly, has been given in this Journal, 1898. 579, plate, 
above the illustration of the Piprawa vase. I work from 
that illustration of the record. 

This record commences with the word sapurisasa. We 
know that, not only because various other similar records begin 
in the same way, but also because here there is a vertical 
line, extending both above and below the line of writing, 
before that word. As in the case of the Piprawa record, 
the inscription runs in one line round the body of the upper 
part, the removable top, of the vase. And the final syllables 
yasa, for which there was no room in the line of writing, 
stand before the vertical line, and over the syllables 
eatdcheri of the word which they complete. 


Text. 
Sapurisasa Kétiputasa Kisapagotasa sava-Hémayat- 
Translation. 
(Jtelics) of the sainted (literally, the good man) pane 
(namely) of Kasapagota, the teacher of all the Himavat 
region (or, of all the people of Himavat). 


1.B.A8. 1005. 4a 
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Now, tradition tells us that, after the third so-called 
“Council,” which was held in or about the eighteenth 
year after the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty, 
Mogguliputta-Tissa, the president of the “Council,” sent 
forth certain Théras to establish the Buddhist doctrine in 
pachchanta-lands; that is, in border-lands, in territories 
bordering, it may be, on the dominions of Asoka, or, 1t may 
be, on the Madhyadé4a, the middle region, the central land, 
the special sphere of Buddhism. 

Nine missions are said to have been sent out. And the 
assertion is, as we shall see, so well authenticated to a 
sufficient extent by inscriptions, the best evidence of all, 
in respect of a mission to the Himavat region, the Himalayas, 
that, as nothing to the contrary is known, and os nothing 
improbable is involved, there really seems no reason for 
refusing to believe the whole statement. 

At the same time, there is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the missions were sent out by king Asoka, and to 
speak of them by any such appellation as “ the missions 
of Asoka,” 

The earlier Ceylonese chronicle, the Dipavamea, says (ed. 
Oldenberg, 8. 1, 2):— “ The far-seeing Moggaliputta, having 
by supernatural vision beheld the establishment of the 
doctrine in the future in the border-land, sent out the Theras 
Majjhantika and others, each with four (companions), for 
the establishment of the doctrine in the border-land (and) for 
the enlightenment of sentient beings.” 

The same is said by Mahanaman in the earlier part of 
the other Ceylonese chronicle, the Mahavathea, written by 
way of beng a commentary on the Dinkvecdien which 
certainly needed, and still needs, elucidation in various 
respects, though it does not deserve a somewhat scathing 
criticism which has been passed upon it. Adding a little 
detail of his own, regarding the time of year at which 
the missions are supposed to have started, Mahanaman has 
said (Turnour, 71):— “Having accomplished the (third) 
joint rehearsal (of the scriptures), (and) being engaged in 
viewing the future, the Théra Moggaliputta, the illuminator 





= 
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ef the doctrine of the Jina, having perceived the establish- 
ment of the doctrine in border-lands, sent out, in the month 
Kattika, these and those Théras hither and thither.” 

So, again, from India, Buddhaghosha, who wrote some forty 
years before Mahanaman, has said in the introduction to his 
Samantapasadika (Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 3. 314) :-— 
“We are told that the Théra Moggaliputta-Tisea, having 
accomplished the (third) joint rehearsal of the faith, reflected 
thus: “How, indeed, may the doctrine become well-established 
im the future?’ Then it occurred to him, thinking over 
matters: ‘Verily, it will become well-established in the 
border-countries.” (And so), having weighed (the merits of) 
these and those Bhikkhus, he sent these and those Bhikkhus 
here and there.” | 

Thus, all the three authorities attribute the despatch of 
the missions entirely to Moggaliputta-Tissa. And nothing 
is known from epigraphic sources, tending to render that 
attribution questionable, 

Tt may be remarked that the Dipavatnsa rather curiously 
omits, so far at least as the published text goes, to state the 
name of the country to which the Théra Rakkhita was sent; 
it says (8. 6):— “Then another (Tiéra) Rakkhita, skilled in 
magical transformations, having risen into the air, preached 
the Anamataggiya (doctrine).” The name of this country, 
Vanavasi, is supplied by Buddhaghdsha (loc. cit.), and by 
Mahanaman (/ov. cit.), who obtained it from him. 

For the rest, though the Dipavatnsa states that four 

s companions were given to each leader of a mission, it names 
companions in only the case of the mission to the Himilayas. 
Tt says (8. 10):— “And the Thera who (tas) Kassapagotta, 
Majjhima, Durabhisara,! Sahadéva, (and) Milakadéva,— 
they evyangelised the tribe of the Yakkhas in Himavanta.” 

On the other hand, Mahanaman has said nothing about 
each of the leaders being supplied with four companions ; 
and he has named companions, four in number, only in the 
case of the Théra Maha-Mahinda who was deputed to 


* Regarding this corrupt name, see page 687 below. 
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Lankadipa, Ceylon. In respect of the mission to the 
Himalayas, he has said in the first place (Turnour, il): — 
“He sent the Théra Majjhima to the Himavanta region.” 
But further on in the same chapter he has sad (Turnour, 
74) :-—* Having gone with four Théras, the sage Majjhima 
taught the Dhammachakkappavattana (discourse) in the 
Himavanta region: they caused eighty crores of living 
beings to reach the fruition of the paths (of sanctification) ; 
those five Théras evangelised five countries, each of them 
one; in the presence of each of them, a hundred thousand 
men became wandering religious ascetics, through faith in 
the doctrine of Him who fully attained perfect knowledge.” 
He has not, however, named the “four Théras.” The 
names given in brackets by Turnour as “ Kassapo, Malika- 
déva, Dhundabhinnosso and Sahasadévo,” and by Wijesinha 
(48) as “ Kassopa, Milakadéva, Dhandhabinnassa, and 
Sahasadeva,” seem to have been taken from the commentary. 
Buddhaghosha, however, like the Dipavarnsa, has stated 
that each leader of a mission was attended by four companions 
(foc. cit.). And he has named the companions im the case 
of the mission to the Himalayas, as well as in the case of 
the mission to Ceylon. In respect of the mission to the 
Himalayas, he has first said (/oc. cif.) :— “ He sent the Théra 
Majjhima to the region of Himavanta.”' But, further on, 
he has said more fully (op. cit. 317):— “ Again, the Théra 
Majjhima, with the Théra Kassapagotta, the Théra Alakadéva, 
the Théra Dundubhissura, and the Théra Sahadéva, went to 
the region of Himavanta, and evangelised that territory 
(désa) by narrating the Dhammachakkappavattana-Suttanta, 
and caused eighty crores of living beings to obtain the 
treasures of the fruition of the paths (of sanctifiention), And 








The expression in the original in Hinerenta-pordzsadidga, which Lit 
aaaauacen: ope) ot ae corre of the Himavantn ; cecal i ot 
fact that, rto Buddhaghéeho, the Théra Majjhantike, who was 
to Kashinie snd arene car ribaaeante. Bat of Yakkhes, Gandha 

on Himavantsa. But that appears to have been 

dna by Maan faa en alin rg the country or countries —{the Dipavatien 

Gandhira)— to which he had been sent. And , Adge sects 

fo be constantly used in Pali in the sense of simply the. Tit praidixe, deta, 
‘region, country.” 
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these five Théras evangelised five countries (paiicha ratthdai) : 
in the presence of each of them, a hundred thousand people 
became wandering religious ascetics. Thus they established 
the doctrine there.” Finally, he has summed up the 
account of this mission in a verse, which says (Joe. cif.):— 
“The Théra Majjhima went to Himavanta, and evangelised 
the band of the Yakkhas, expounding the Dhammachakka- 
ppavattana.” 

Thus, we see that the Dipavathsa plainly indicates 
Kassapagotta as the leader of the mission to the Himilayas, 
and marks Majjhima as one of his companions. Next, 
Buddhaghosha reverses the relative positions of these two 
persons, and finally marks Majjhima as the leader of the 
mission. And then Mahdniman ignores Kassapagotta 
altogether, and mentions only Majjhima in this matter. 

Owing to views propounded when only the Mahivatnea 
was known to European inquirers, Mahiniiman’s version of 
the matter has been generally accepted. And two recent 
writers of high authority have even cited, in support of it, 
a Safichi inscription, adduced by them as describing Majjhima 
as sqcd-Hémarat-dchariya, “the teacher of all the Himavat 
regions.” That, however, is a mistake, which must be 
attributed to an omission to make a personal examination 
af the epigraphic records. 

There is not, in reality, any known inscription, either from 
Saichi or from any other place, which speaks of Majjhima 
in the terms which have been alleged. And, on the other 
hand, the inscriptions distinctly shew what the real facts were. 

Tn the Saiichi Stipa No. 2, there was obtained a relic- 
casket which bears inscriptions (Bhilsa Topes, 119, 287, and 
plate 20, “box”? No. 1) to the following purport. On the 
outside of the lid:— “ (Relies) of the sainted Kasapagota, 
the teacher of all the Himavat region;” matching exactly, 
except in the omission of the metronymic, our Sonari 
inscription. On the inside of the lid (the word “ outside” 
in Bhilsa Topes, plate 20, is a mistake; see pp. 119, 287) :— 
“* (Helies) of the sainted Majhima.” And on the outside of 
the lower part of the casket:—“ (Relics) of the sainted 
Hiaritiputa.” 
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It is, in fact, simply a combination of the first two of 
these three records, which has led to the belief that there 
is an inscription which characterises Majjhima as the teacher 
of all the Himavat region. And that combination seems to 
have been made as the result of taking the rather exceptional 
personal name Kasapagota in a different sense; namely, as 
meaning ‘belonging to the Kasapa clan,’ and as qualifying 
Majhima. But, if Majhima was Kiasapagota, the teacher 
of all the Himavat region, it is difficult to understand why 
there should be two separate inscriptions for relics of him 
deposited in one and the same box. And, as regards the 
personal name Kasapagéta, it may be remarked that it occurs 
as such in also the Vinayapitaka, Mahavagga, 9. 1 (ed. 
Oldenberg, 1. 312):— Kassapagotto nima Bhikkhu; “ the 
monk by name Kassapagotta.” 
The other inscriptions, however, make the distinction 
between the two persons perfectly unmistakable. 
First, there is our Sonari inscription, the subject of the 
present note, which mentions Kasapagota, the teacher of all 
the Himalaya region, with the metronymic Kotiputa. 
In the second place, from the same deposit in the Sonari 
Stiipa No, 2, there was obtained another relic-vase bearing 
an inscription (Bhilsa Topes, 317, and plate 24, “box” 
No, 2) to the following purport :— “(#elies) of the sainted 
Majhima, (namely) of Kodiniputa.” 
This latter record marks Majhima, Majjhima, as a 
Kodiniputa. Our record marks Kasapagota, Kassapagotta, 
as a Kotiputa. These two different metronymics stamp 
the two persons as perfectly distinct individuals. And 
nothing remains to support the belief that Majjhima is 
mentioned in an inscription as the teacher of all the 
Himavat region. 
These Saichi, and Sonari records, probably of the third 
century u.c., certainly not later than the early part of the 
-jsecond century, are of considerably greater authority than 

the statements of Buddhaghosha and Mahanaman, written 
| some six or seven hundred years later. In fact, in’any 
| matter of disagreement, they would be valid even against 
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the Dipavamsa, though we may perhaps carry back some 
portions of that work to even the same early time. But 
there is no such disagreement here. The inscriptions are 
exactly in concord with the Dipavatnsa. 

In what circumstances the Indian tradition, recorded by 
Buddhaghosha and then accepted by Mahiniiman, came to 
depose Kassapagotta from the leadership of the mission, and 
to put Majjhima in his place, is not at present apparent. 
But the inscriptions distinctly endorse the statement of 
the Dipavarnsa, and establish the fact, that Kassapagotta 
was the leader of the mission to the Himalayas. 

Mahinaman’s treatment of the whole account of the 
missions is very instructive. He omitted anything which 
apparently did not interest him. But, otherwise, he followed 
Buddhaghosha very closely; adopting a great deal of his 
phraseology, but adapting it, by changing words and making 
little additions, to his own composition in verse against 
Buddhaghosha’s prose. The result is quite enough to make 
it obvious that, for the original Ceylonese tradition in other 
matters also,— and, as regards the period from the time 
of Buddha to the arrival of Mahinda and Samghamitta in 
Ceylon, for the earlier Indian tradition, carried to Ceylon, 
and preserved for us there,— we must go to the Dipavarnsa. 


Another inscription from Sonari. 


There is another epigraphic record which gives further 
corroboration of the Dipavarnaa, 8, 10, in respect of another 
of the four companions, there named (see page 683 above), 
of Kassapagotta, the leader of the mission to the Timalayas. 
The companion is that one whose name stands in the 
published text in the form Durabhisara, which, however, 
Professor Oldenberg has in his index marked as corrupt or 
doubtful, In Buddhaghdsha’ s introduction to his Samanta- 
pasadika, the name appears in its correct form, Dundubhissara 
(see page above) ; but with the various reading Dudda- 
bhiya. J from the forms given by Turnour and 
Wijesinha, (see page 684 above), it seems to have been 


Le 
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corrupted in Ceylon into something lke Dundubhinasa or 
Dhundhurinaza. 

The record in question is the imscription, found and 
brought to notice by Sir A. Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 121, 
316), on the front and back of o small piece of stone about 


\ }" in length by 4" in breadth, which had been deposited inside 


8 crystal relic-casket 3 in the Sonari Stupa No.2. I edit it 
from his reproduction of it in Bhilsa Topes, plate 24, “ box” 
No. 1. 

As regards my reading of the proper name presented in 
this record,— there is a temptation to restore an Anusvira, 
which very possibly stands in the origmal, though the re- 
production does not shew it, and so to read Duiidubhisara. 
We have, however, distinctly Sugenam, not oe in 
an inscription at Bharaut (LA, 14. 158, and plate); and 
probably other instances of an spparently unnecessary aid 
improper omission of an Amusvara could easily be found. 
So, the Anusvara may have been omitted here also; and 
I refraim from supplying it. With this eenynciuny the 
record runs thus :— 


Text. 


Sapurisasa Goti- 
putasa Hémavata- 
sa Dudubhisa- 
ra-daya 182 


He so 8 





Translation. 
(Relics) of the sainted Gotiputa, of the Himavat region, 
(namely) of Dudubhisara, an heir of the faith. 


As regards the word Dudubhisara-daydda, it seems 
sufficiently obvious that it is a Karmadhiraya compound, 
not a Tatpurusha; that is, déydda qualifies Dudubhisara, just 
as, for instance, sumi qualifies Gaulama in Gautama-muni, 
“the saint Gautama,” and the compound means not “an 
heir of Dudubhisara,” but “ Dudubhisara, who was heir.” 
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The exact meaning to be given to ddydda, ‘inheritor, 
heir,’ which stands here for a fuller expression, sdsana- 
ddyada, “inheritor of the doctrine, heir of the faith,’ is 
found in the Dipavathsa, 7. 17 (ed. Oldenberg; compare the 
Mahivamsa, Turnour, 36), in a statement put into the 
mouth of Moggaliputta-Tissa in the following circumstances. 


Asoka had announced to the community of monks that he 


had become an heir of the faith of the teacher Buddha,' 
in virtue of his great liberality to the followers of the 
doctrine, and of the wealth that he had spent in founding 
84,000 monasteries, and of the enormous daily offerings 
made by him. This came to the ears of Moggaliputta-Tissa, 
“the clever decider of cases,” who, in order to secure the 
comfortable existence of the community, and to propagate 


and ensure the continuance of the doctrine, asserted to 


Asoka that even the giver of any amount of the things that 


constituted the four requisites of Buddhist monks, namely 


clothing, food, bedding, and medicine, was still o stranger 
to the doctrine, outside ite pale; and that he only might 
become a veritable heir of the faith* who should give up 


son or a daughter, legitimate issue, to become a wandering 


religious ascetic. Thereupon, to make things doubly sure, 
Asoka dedicated to an ascetic life, with their consent, both 
iis son the prince Mahinda and his daughter Samnghamitta, 


and so became an heir of the faith, 


As regards other points,— my treatment of the important 


detail in this record, the personal name, differs so much from 


that given to it by Sir A. Cunningham, that it seems necessary 
to say something in explanation. 

In one transcription of the record (Bhilsa Topes, 316), he 
presented the name as Dadabhisara; and, it may be observed, 
he there placed the word sara before Hémacatasu. In his 
other transcription (id. 121), he gave the name as Dadabhisara, 





with the short a; and he there presented it as a separate 


genitive, Dadabhisarasa dayddasa. But we distinctly have 


' Verse §: dyads sntthn Buddhassa sdsanz. 
* Verse 17: 96 yi diyads sisand, 
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the base in composition, not a separate genitive; there is no 
din the third syllable; there is distinctly the vowel u attached 
to the consonant of each of the first two syllables; and there 
is not the word sara before Hémaratasa. 

He took the name asa tribal appellation. And he rendered 
the record thus :-— “ (Relics) of the emancipated Goti-putra, 
the relation [of the faith] amongst the Dadabhisaras of the 
Hemawanta”™ (id. 121); and again:— “ (Relics) of the 
emancipated Gotiputra, the brother of religion amongst the 
Dardabhisiras of the Hemawanta” (id. 316). In doing 50, 
however, he invented a word Dardabhisara, which he explained 
(id. 121) as denoting “the hilly country lying on both banks 
of the Indus, to the west of Kashmir.” 

He was thinking, of course, partly of the tribe of the 
Darads, Daradas, or Daradas, and partly of the Darvabhisara, 
the country of the Dirvas and the Abhisaras, of, for instance, 
the Rajataraingini, 1. 180; which latter word denotes (see 
Dr, Stein’s note on that passage, and the previous authorities 
referred to by him) the territory of the lower and the middle 
hills of Kashmir between the Chandrabhaga, Chinab, and 
the Vitasti, Jéhlam. And that is the influence which led 
him to misread the proper name, and to interpret the record 
wrongly. 

The record is quite clear and unmistakable; so much so, 
that I had recognised the name, and its alternative Sanskrit 
form, even before looking into Buddhaghésha’s aceount of 
the mission. 

It commemorates an heir of the faith named Dudubhisara, 
— or Dumdubhisara, if we supply the Anusvara,— who had 
the metronymic Gétiputa, and who, whether by birth or by 
domiciliation or in some other way, belonged to the territory 
of the Himalaya mountains. 

And, taking one thing with another, we cannot doubt that 
we have here the mention, not of some other person of the 
same name, but of that Dundubhissara who was one of the 
companions of the Théra Kassapagotta of the Dipavathsa, 
the Kotiputa-Kasapagota of the Sonari inscription (page 681 
above), who was the leader of the mission to the Himalayas. 
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i The Sans sit f form of the name may have been either 
undubhisvara , ‘having a voice so ing like a drum,’ which 

occurs ‘as a proper name in the Lalitavistara, ed. 

171, line 11; or else Dundubhisvara, ‘ drum-lord,’ iwrhiek 

é ding to Burnouf, Introduction a l'histoire du Buddhis sme 

indien, 1. 530, occurs as the name of a Buddha. In either 

pate nanaem reading in the Dipavathea, 8. 10, would be 

wihdubhissard, which exactly suits the metre. 
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MAS‘UD-I-5A‘D-I-SALMAN 
BY MIRZA MUHAMMAD fh. ‘ABDU'L-WAHHAR OF Qazwin. 


‘Trowlated by E. G. BROWNE. 


Be followmeg critical study of a Persian poet who 
~- flourished in the latter half of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth centuries of the Christian era, and 
who, though highly esteemed by his contemporaries, is little 
known in Europe, is from the pen of my accomplished friend 
Mirzi Muhammad of Qazwin, a Persian scholar of rare 
attainments in his own and the Arabic languages, and of 
still rarer critical acumen, who is now engaged in preparing 
a eritical edition, with notes, of the Chahér Magdla, which, 
when ready, will be published by the Trustees of the 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. In the course of his work he 
had oecasion to collect materials too extensive to be in- 
corporated in the notes on that text, and amongst them the 
following study, compiled from numerous manuscript sources. 
This I make no excuse for presenting in English dress to 
the readers of the Journal, for from such careful monographs 
must the Literary History of Persia be ultimately built up, 
and at present they are, alas! all too few. We have Bacher’s 
admirable monograph on Nidhimi of Ganja, Khanikof’s on 
Khagini, Zhukovski’s on Anwari, Ethé’s on N asir-i- Khusraw, 
Ridaki, Misa’, etc., and a few others, but very much still 
remains to be accomplished ere the biographies.of even the 
first-class poets of Persin be written, for the Yadhkiras, 
or Biographies, on which we are in most cases obliged to 
rely at present, are either (like the Lwhdbw’'l-Aihah of ‘Awfi) 
jejune to the last degree, or (like Dawlatshéh) utterly un- 
critical and unworthy of confidence. Only after they have 








a 
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been controlled by the statements and indications scattered 
through the works of the poet himself, and by those of 
his contemporaries and immediate successors, can they be 
accepted as even approximately correct. With these brief 
introductory remarks, I stand aside and leave MirzAé 
Muhammad to speak for himself. 


(Translation of Mirzd Muhammad's Article.) 


One of the great poets of the second half of the fifth and 
beginning of the sixth centuries of the Ajjra, whose works, 
unlike those of too many others, have fortunately not been 
lost, is Mas‘iid-i-Sa'd-i-Salmaén,' of whose verses about twelve 
or thirteen thousand are actually extant. This eminent poet 
is especially conspicuous for his success in two branches of 
the Art of Poetry, namely, panegyric and threnody. In the 
latter category may be included the poems wherein he 
laments his condition during the periods of imprisonment 
and detention which he underwent, These are known as 
Habsiyydt, or “‘ Prison-Poems.” In panegyrie he has many 
rivals, some of whom, such as ‘Unsuri, Abu'l-Faraj-i-Riini, 
Anwari, may even have excelled him; but in the second 
category he stands alone and unrivalled. “In Prison-Pooms,” 
says that accomplished scholar Rashidu’d-Din Watwét? in 
his Hadd’igqu’s-Sifr (Gardens of Magic’), “no poet in 
the Persian language approaches Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin, 
either in beauty of ideas or grace of expression.” 

Little is known of the biography of this eminent poet, 
and the fadhkira-writers, relying on the weakest evidence, 


1 Jie, Moe‘fd, the con of Sa‘d, the son of Salmin (Mfav‘id iia Sa‘d ibn Saluncin), 
the affiliation being ex in the Persian fashion by the iddfar, Thus wa 
find indifferently ‘* Mahmid-i-Sabuktigin™ and ‘'Mahmid ibn Subuktie cae 
“Abd *All-i-Sina" (Avicenna) and ‘Abd ‘Ali ibn Bini,” andsoon. In Persian 
works of the eleventh, twelith, and thirteenth centuries of the istian or, 
such as the History of nie Fa the Qdbis-ndma, the Hubdbu'l-thdb, the 
Feehan" l- ibegeds, a Disha toi- Nagiri, the Tadhkirate’l-Awhiyd of “Atthr, 
etc., this Persian usage is almost universal, the Arahie jd. being but rarely 


* These words aro given as from the Hadd’iqu's-Sigr by Ghulim “Ali Xvid in 
his Subjutw’l-Marjin fi dthéri Hindistin, but ore not to bo found in the copy of 
-the former work which I have consulted, but which is, perhaps, defective, 


io 
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advance the most conflicting statements and the most brief 
and dubious data as to his birth-place, the time at which 
he flourished, the period of his imprisonment, and other 
circumstances connected with his life; so that, after reading 
all these accounts, and subjecting the result to careful 
comparison and critical examination, all that can be deduced 
therefrom as to his circumstances, his native place, and 
other details about his life, could be condensed into less 
thin two lines. And although his Diedn has always 
been accessible, and is neither rare nor unobtainable, 
while the ipsissima cerba of the poet outweigh m authority 
the statements of any biographer, no one has hitherto 
attentively examined his Diirdn with a view to deducing 
therefrom correct und indubitable data. The only other 
comparatively ancient and trustworthy sources for his 
biography which we possess are two passages on which are 
based all the assertions of the later éadhkira-writers. One 
of these consists of a few lines which Nidhami-i-‘Ariidi has 
inserted in his Chahdr Magdia‘ as to the cause of his 
imprisonment; the other is the scanty notice of him given 
by “Awfi in his Lubdbu'/-Albdb2 which is itself not devoid 
of errors, as will appear in due course. The other tadikira- 
writers have merely taken the statements of these two 
biographers, and copied them from one another with many 
aiditions, omissions, and confusions, as has been done, for 
example, in the Haft Iqlim, the Riyddu'sh - Shu‘ara, the 
fadhkira of Tagi Kashi, the Atashi-kada, the Majina‘u’ t- 
Fusahd, the Bazm-drd, and the May-khdna, all of which 
may, indeed, be reckoned as one hook, since he who has read 
one of them is practically in the position of him who has 
read them all. Some others, like Dawlatshah,) have added 
fictions of their own fashioning, seeking thereby to fill gaps 
in the biography; and of all these Dawlatshah is, In my 


snag, the lithographed Tihriin edition, pp. 95 et segg., and pp. 72-75 of the 
tirage-d+pert of Browne's translation of the work published in the J.2.4.4. for 
July and October, 1899, 

2 Seo vol. ii of Browne's edition of the Lubdbu'l- Atos, pp, 246-252. 

* See Browne's edition of Dawlatshih, pp. 47-49. 
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opinion, the most expert in such fabrication and fictions. 
ae Wired tala Gee teat the worthless 
statements of the fadAkira-writers, and to confine my 
attention and base my dissertation only on this poet's 
Diwan,’ accepting as authentic only such particulars as 
could be gleaned from this, and entirely disregarding and 
rejecting everything else. 


I. #Hia general Circumstances. 


It appears from the Diwdn of Mas‘id that all his family 
were scholars and men of learning, talent, and eminence, as 
he says in one of his gasidas :-— 


idee 22 jl ole Le at ups wiles see 


“ Praise and thanksgiving to the Lord of the Universe who hath 
touchsafed to me so much talent, 
That all men say, in public and in private, throughout the 
scold, 
‘ Sa'd hath transmitted to Mas‘id that geniua wherewith Salman 
endowed Aim," 


And in another passage he says :— 
thaw! e. pel Pea ono gee | any 
lj STS paaSle yw 76 oe oS wpatays jh ons 
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“Although my ancestors were great men, each one a master in 
Ari, 
I, like the pearl, make my pedigree from myself: I am not 
like the ashes which are born of fire.’ 


In yet another passage he says :— 
pd al; dee Le Zi Lad, 8 


. ee) ee S292 j as! s fad ic 


“ Although I am neither a chief among men nor the son of 
a noble, 
My honourable pedigree and origin is of a stock of scholars.” 


And other similar passages might be cited. 

In truth he was himself one of the most eminent poets 
and men of letters, and a mere perusal of his Diwan is 
sufficient to make clear what power he possessed in over- 
coming verbal difficulties and wedding words to rare ideas. 
Indeed, it were hardly too much to say that he is the glory of 
all who use the Persian tongue, seeing that he exalted the 
rank of that language from eurth to heaven. It appears, in 
short, that Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman was one of those rare 
beings who are only produced every few centuries, and who 
combine the noblest qualities and intellectual gifts with the 
rarest mundane talents. Besides his literary skill and poetic 
genius, he was one of the bravest men and most doughty 
knights of his time; while in generous appreciation and 
hberal treatment of his fellow-poets and others who came 
to visit him he was equally conspicuous; and he was, 
moreover, eminent amongst the nobles, statesmen, and 
ministers of his time. ‘Awfi, apologizing for placing him 
in the chapter of his work which treats of the poets of 


(Ghazna and Lahore instead of amongst the Amira and 


nobles, says (vol. ii, p. 246, |. 14): “He ought properly 

mits sae, hla te a ta run dnlcinne val not 

We fn ther cct mnieh, though born of (i.e. produced by) fire, the noblest clement, 
7.BA.8. 1905, 45 
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to have been placed in the chapter treating of public men 
who wrote verse, but since his verses exceed those of any 
other poet, therefore he has been placed amongst the poets 
of this class.” He also says of him; “ He wrought doughty 
deeds in India, and in reward for o single quatrain or 
fragment would give caravan-loads of wealth to such as 
sought his bounty.” But the best description of his virtues 
is contained in the following verses occurring in a gasida 
of Mukhtari!:— 


plone lead Nps 259 oe ebst ola oe pt" 
glee Nae oe let? Ute Lie jt soe Utah 
les aid srt a Cele eblet te: ales Gat yt 
he 5} Jj pmey a us Ss poder eel 


“ Master of rhetoricians in the assembly, exemplar amongst those 

who spread bounteous tables in public ; 

His genius in verse [abundant as] ten thousand oceans; his 
Aand in giving a hundred thousand times as prodigal ; 

A Sun and a Moon [is he] in the chief seat of the banqueting- 
hall; a Marsa and a Mercury [is he] in the battlefield 
and the council-chamiber ; 

Alike the Sahih [Isma‘il ibn] ‘Abbad? of his age, and a Rustam 
son of Golden Zal in renown,” 


It may also be gathered from his poems that he was 
bilingual, using Persian and Arabic with equal facility :— 


1 Je. ‘Uthmin Mukbtéri of Ghazns, who in tum has been praised by Sandi 
in a well-known gagida beginning :— 

» a 2 i a 
ge EIS ee Seg 90 Uy yl 
é = pel es | 4) «3 

* Tho Sahib Iema‘il b. ‘Abbad, the celebrated minister of the Buwayhids 
nu” 


Mu'avvidy'd.Dawia and Fukhro’d-Dawls, n most notable scholar and patron of 
ee Zia He was born in a.p. 936 and died in 4.p. ODA, as 
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ai Me sass 4 sk ele wr 
hy iE y ok hj 90 YF sl oS 


“¢ The tongue of lofty Fortune conveyed a message to me, saying : 
‘O thou to whom two languages, Persian and Arabic, are 
aufject f°" 


And in another gasida he says :— 


ds Se iN oe pe BEL US ed ee i eine 
eee Fey ee dee 99 299 Wj 99 Pt? 
Shag ale; ahs oe 5 5 yey pi jo fee wal & 
le tls fey ly wer PE ey Ot oy 


“T am he like unto whom is none in eloquence amongst the 

Arabs or the Persians; 

Tn these two tongues in both fields has my success reached to 
Aecren. 

From me this age seeka assistance in interpretation if any 
dificully chances in verse or prose. 

Before my genius prostrate themselves the spirits of Riudaki 
and [Abi Nuwas] ibn Hani.” 


In another passage he says -— 
s3f cletel sjFy le! os 


“ Should one prove mé in Persian and Arabic, I should stand 
the champion and victor in the field of proof.” 


And in another passage he says :-— 
Sl es il; I so oa: are yb s Sle 


“« Until my genius hath set thy praises on every tongue in Arabic 
and Persian.” 
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We come now to the assertion of the fadhhira-writers (all 
of whom ultimately rely on ‘Awfi) that Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i- 
Salman had three Diedns, one Persian, one Arabic, and one 
Hindustani. As for the first, it actually exists, while os 
for the second, there is practically no doubt that he composed 
verses in Arabic, as appears, first from his own explicit 
declarations in the verses above cited, and secondly from the 
fact that Rashidu’d-Din Watwat cites in evidence many of 
his Arabic verses in the Hadd'ign's-Siir (‘Gardens of 
Magic”). ‘But as regards:the alleged Diwan in Hindustani, 
the case is much more doubtful, and, indeed, it may be 
conjectured almost certainly that such Divdn never existed. 
I do’not make this assertion on the ground that he was not 
a native of India, and that no one who was not a native 
of India could compose poetry in Hindusténi, as ‘Ali-quli 
Khin Wailih of Daghistan pretends in his Riyddu'sh-Shu'‘ard 
(“Gardens of the Poets”)," for, as will be. shown, he was 
actually born at Lahore; but I make it on the ground, first, 
that this is a mere statement supported by no evidence beyond 
‘Awti’s words, which have been repeated by all his successors, 
and that we must not therefore infer from its recurrence 
that the alleged fact was notorious and a matter of common 
knowledge, or suppose that the single statement of ‘“Awfi 
suffices to establish a proposition unsupported by any 
independent evidence; and secondly that as Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d- 
i-Salmén boasts in at least ten different passages in his 
gasitias that he is master of two languages, Arabic and 
Persian, it is strange that (if the fact were as asserted) he 
should not add the Hindustani language and boast that he 
was the master of three languages. Nor can it be contended 
that he omitted all mention of Hindustani out of humility or 

dislike of ostentation, for m poems of this class, wherein the 
= y. intention is to glorify himself and vaunt his talents, 


\ The passage in ‘the Aigddw'sh-Shw'ard occurs on fol 4074 of British 
Muscum manteeript, Add. 16,729. The fact that Mas‘tid-j-Sa‘d- {sale like 
so many Persian poets of this period, composed verses in Arabic as well as Persian 
is sufficient to demonstrate the absurdity of Wilih’s contention : for no one will 

Tierney log a tea Jo or that it is an ensier 
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such qualities would be entirely out of place, besides which 
it would: be absurd for anyone to boast of knowing two 
languages while concealing the fact that he was acquainted 
with a third. Such action could be ascribed by sensible 
persons, not to humility, but only to simplicity or inadvertence. 

Other matters connected with particular features of the 
poet's life may be best discussed under separate headings, 
such as: Where was he born? When did he flourish ? 
Moreover, his life falls into several periods, to wit, first, 
a period of happiness and well-being; second, a period of 
imprisonment and captivity, which involves a discussion as 


to the place and period of his imprisonment, and. the charge 


on which he was imprisoned; third, another period of 
happiness at the close of his career, during which he lived 
a secluded life, abandoning all connection with government 
service, and incidentally composed poems in praise of 
Bahramshah, Lastly, we have to speak of the other great 


poets who were his contemporaries. 


Il. His Birth-place and Origin. 


The birth-place of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman, as is explicitly 
stated in his poems, was neither Hamadan, nor Jurjan, nor 
Ghazna (as is variously asserted by the tadhkira-writers), but 
Lahore,’ as we shall shortly prove by the citation of sundry 

From several passages in his poems it appears that his 
father, Sa‘d-i-Salman, had been for sixty years in the service 
of the kings of Ghazna, and had acquired possession of many 
farms and estates in Lahore and other parts of India. After 
his death, these lands were unjustly taken from Mas‘id by 
certain governors and other functionaries. Mas‘id came 


* T have met with no writer who has noticed this point and described our 
poet as “of Lahore" cxcept Ghulim ‘Ali Khin Azid in his SwbAatw'l-Maxjén 
fi dthdri Hindustén, According ‘to Mx. N. Bland (Journal Asiatigue for 
1853, série ¥, vol. 2, p. 356) the same statement is made in the Khicdne-i- 
‘émira, but this assertion I have been unable to verify, aa the British Museum 
manuscript is defective, 
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to Ghazna to demand redress, but there his enemies brought 
=a him accusations (the nature of which will be presently 
scussed) which caused him to fall under suspicion, so that 
‘ was imprisoned by order of Sultan Dhahiru’d-Dawla 
Radiyyu' d-Din Tbrihim b. Mas*‘id b. Mahmid of Ghazna, 
though he had left behind him in India an old mother, 
B son, a daughter, two sisters, and some thirty or forty 
kinsmen and relatives, who, distressed and lacking means of 
livelihood, awaited his release for long years with weeping 
~ lamentation. In a gasida which he composed im praise 
of Sultan Ibrahim he says, after eulogizing him and 
lamenting his own condition in prison :— 





te yy dee Fy oy OS ress oli Sle os 
hal jh sop ator aS let il soy Ub at 


gl ewdee ager lye ol us y alo a oe 
NS jy ji ey Ln vars SH41 jl peo 
why gob F Gael) 0 mr Diy Ny AES Se 
gst ol cleo GF Cl, ECL wale das 
pbey jy pF Yad Bas nj Rj gt so ily, I 
he ppt hee] opal, sla ide aims! duels 


“ For full sixty years did my father Sa‘d-i-Salman serve [your 

HTouse), 

Now as an administrator in the provinces, now as a noble of 
the Court, 

Lf have a little daughter and a son, besides two sisters, in the 
land of India ; 

The daughter blind with weeping, the son dazed by ill fortune. 

Also some thirty or forty reiatices and kinsfolk, whose souls 
and spirits are bound up with thy well-being, 

All praying God Almighty that thy rule and dominion may 
be happy. 
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O thou who defiverest mankind from affliction, deliver thy 
servant from this affliction ! 

LT came in hope to the King’s Court, but I was robbed on the 
way thither by disappointment!” 


In another gasida (the remaining verses of which will be 
cited further on) he says, in praise of Sultan ‘Ald‘u’d-Dawla 
Mas‘id b. Ibrahim, after describing his sufferings during 
the days of his imprisonment in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, 
and how that Prince at length granted him a pardon :— 


Pet ope ei Mey yh Entlog Liye coli! 
pt Ney ate ty We tye at ls 
Seqge ro je seer onl pds cabmegdng? ym 
@) So tl pe ee Ie etl» pa p say 
“The pardon of the renowned Sultén Radi threw moonlight on 
miy nigne ; 
fis attentive kindness removed the burden of grief from the 
body of me the afflicted, 


Longing for my daughter and craving for my son drew my 
thoughts towards my birth-place. 


" By the word Aedret (2) .¢>) Ghaznin is here meant, for Aadrat in the 
language of the old writers means the capital or metropolis. Thos the Arab 
historians always muke use of this term in speaking of Baghdad, while ath- 
Tha‘tlibi, who was contemporary with the Simlinids, always speaks of Bukhirh 
as“ Sedrat™ in his Fatimatu'd-Dadr. So Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d constantly employs 
if in speaking of Ghaznin, ¢.g. in the gepida beginning :— 


OL Sapcm aly she pcre, slo 
* yelp Sy Sj pre LLG ool ope 
Poh 8 GE jy LG pals aa 
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When I was established in India over the farms and estates of 
my old father, 

Thy sereant Bi: Nasr appointed me to office just as he 
appointed other deputies.” 


In another gasida im praise of “the favourite of the King 
of the East,” by which expression is apparently meant ‘Alf 
the favourite (A7idsy) of Sultan Ibrahim, he says:— 


Olde ; Reon ReAS > dl 3 i= ale AD asl 


“ Help, O favourite of the King of the East! Fate is killing 
me with Aer ingustice [7 


And after a few more verses he continues :-— 
dds toad te sls 3 penta? er sil ear 
ead Opn FE EES al etal ye jeer ul 
Sesl yall ope oF ash 5S P= we teed slack 2) 5 
“ Poverty and want drove me forth from Lahore and send me 
to the capital (Ghaznin). 
I sought for myself justice and some means of livelihood from 
King Dhahiru'd-Dawla.’ 
None but an enemy hath contrived this étratagem, none bué 
an envier hath put forward this calumny. 


For God's aake take my hand (Le. help me), _for ny body ig 
Jallen from its feet [” 


In another gasida in praise of “Alf Khass (or ‘Ali the 
favourite, to whom reference is made above) he says, after 


1 By “ Sultin | i” and “* Dhabiru’d-Dawla" is meant Sults I th af 
G to whom these titles pyres In histories, ne well na in ‘Awa 
Lubéhe'l-dABds ond Jurca ‘w"f- theiyde, he is generally cilled “ Sulein 
Radi,”’ without other name or title, from which it appears that it was by thi 
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J; at : a 2 ot hn - : ste 51 
id pt ols tS | ail clas 
I- LeS yo 45 ayio ly is), 
IS 9 98 Bpae yyy et mend Wl p> 
satay SLs Vypl Se cams as 
“ Were it not for my anziely for that poor old woman, whose 
eyes are like the clouds and whose tears are like the rain, 
God knows whether I would lay such grief on my heart, for 
never have I seen the state of the world abiding in one 
condition | 
But I have an aged mother, who nursed me in her bosom like 
her dear life, and brought me up to man’s estate : 


Never did she dream or imagine that I should lie in the Castle 
of Sa while she dwell in India.” 


Tn another gasida he says :— 

BAe ye Sy fl omy ee ey 
a ates ol sy ust pee hee 

OL ejb tee gt eS al 
pitied Wa reg yale) aay ye LG 

mS Aas lay let pet ol 
JP Pag My pe Ghat aS oS Ogi 

ern pes dl el ol, 
wah pet j ost ce Jee 
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“ The festal time is come, and I am far from the face of that 

charming hours ; 

How can I exist without the face of that houri of Paradise ? 

Who shail say to me,‘ O friend, a happy festival to thee !? 

When my sweetheart is at Lahore while I am in Nishdpiir ? 

Why do I recall the city of Lahore and my friends ? 

[Because] no one can be indifferent to his friends and his 
natice land, 

Pet, in any case and in every way, to me 

The beauty of the Court of Ghasnin is better than the eny 
of Lahore.” 


In another gasida entirely addressed to Lahore, wherein 
he grieves and pines for the days passed in this his native 


town, he says :— 
BIS yet Racy yy) sl 
3 K> oty GLE CLT 
oe! 28 Loe YF I pF pe ppl 
55> oy deg ys) QoL, 
Mr ret ot 9 58g? Nee 5 
eT RS oe sep > Ll 


“O Lahore, wel-a-way, how fareat thou without me? How 
canst thou be bright without the luminous Sun ? 

Since this dear son of thine was parted from thee, how fareat 

thou in grieving for him with groanings and lamentations? 

Thou wert the thicket, and I the lion of that thicked - Agte 

wert thou with me, and Aow art thou [now] without me?” 


Tn another poem, after complaining of his imprisonment, 
he makes the following request of some great man -— 


ely 5 tapl ar aS sly caus ge oe SILI K 
Ml ot SIE pte jy OSL we eb I 
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“ Since the question of my release has now been tangled, eo that 
God Himself cannot untoose it, 
I have an urgent need, and a eraving arises in my heart : 
I want from my lord some celcet to remind me of Lahore 
[literally, from which emanates the fragrance of Lahore], 
For, through longing for Lahore, heart and soul faint within 
mes’ 


In another passage, whilst complaining of the filth of his 
prison, and indicating the comfort which he enjoyed in 
his own country, he says :— 


el NE eye Bact be tye AS Od Li tes jar 
em! IF oe ot o wt 98 OG 


“ Thad three baths at Lahore, a fact patent to everyone ; 
To-day it is three years that my hair is like the hair of the 
wnabelievers ; 
On the crown of my head and over my ears and neck 
You would say it is moist and matted felt [which falls ].” 


Tn another passage wherein, after describing his prison, 
he expresses his longing for his country, he says :— 


Kal syne aS alamuile aS S&L S olan cles jl 
al jyyl_e_ rape alias é du 5 rod WF Sle 
“I have not uttered one complaint against Fortune, since 

I know that she acts under compulsion : 


The only thing which troubles me from time to time is nay 
fonging for Lahore.” 
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Tn the following quatrain also, composed in prison, he thus 
speaks of his longing for his country :— 


yb Gilby rind Slo fyb aif ay b ass slo 
<7} roll syle Soy § my Le ily, spy Jo Sons 


“ Thou knowest that I lie in grievous bonds, O Lord! 
Thou knowest that Iam weak and feeble, O Lord! 
My spirit goes out in longing for Lahore, O Lord! 
QO Lord, how I erace for it, O Lord!” 


I think that these passages suffice to establish my con- 
tention. So the following verse from a gasida in praise of 
Sayfu’d-Dawla Mahmiad b. [brahim :— 


aloes ar) lit ge Gt 
Sorte 9 ye pe erty Aa! po Nye 


“Tin no wise recall any erime which I have committed save 
that I was born and bred in this eity"'— 


which Rieu in his Persian Catalogue (p- 548) assumes to 
refer to Ghazna, without doubt refers in reality to Lahore, 
firstly, in the light of the explicit statements contained in 
the verses already cited, and secondly, hecause all the gasidas 
composed by Muas‘id in praise of Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmiid 
were composed in India at the time when Sayfu’d-Dawla 
was viceroy of that country, and our post was attached to 
his court, And the following verse from the same qasida :— 


eli EOS 26 2TH G le 

“Even though I should recite unto them ‘ lawful magic,” they 
will say nothing but * He is a mere lad and a Stripling’ "— 

is also a clear proof that this qasida was composed in India, 

since the period of his childhood and youth was spent in 


India, and only at a later date did he come to Ghaznin and 
suffer what he suffered. 





= 
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So, again, in the case of the verse— 
“* If I suffered my heart to be covetous, poetry was the merchandise 
[J coveted), 
And if I committed a foolish action, the origin was Jrom 
Hamadén "— 


which occurs in a well-known gastda, in praise of Thiqatu'l- 
Mulk Tahir b. a b. =o See — 


a Vict wt 28 # nl 
ds wl or ce) e £3455 rae as ‘3 


of Tahir Thigatu’l- Mulk is the Aeaten and the earth ; may, 
FT apeck untruly, he is neither this nor that" — 


what he means is that his family was originally of Hamadan: 
not that he was born there,' as some of the tadhhira-writers, 


ignormg the verses which explicitly declare him to have 


‘been a native of Lahore in India, have supposed. So when 


“Awii aye (vol, ii, p. 246), “ Although his birth-place was 


‘Hamadin,” efe., he is evidently in error, the souree of this 


error being the couplet quoted above. Indeed, I am 
practically certain that Mas‘id’s father Sa‘d was also born 


‘Im India, for it is unlikely that one who had ‘served the 


kings of Ghazna for sixty years and ad 





mir isterec their 


provinces should have been a foreigner and a fugitive from 
a distant country. Apparently one of our poet’s ancestors 


emigrated from Hamadan and settled in Lahore, confirmation 
of which assumption is afforded by the line— 


hte pak Sopeitng ol tag etl the ~~ of 


See er verse general Sponstan ectionen to the vaehrate “Boditu'n. 
though Ibn Khal! vol. i, p. 113 of de Slane's 


tenaslation) ascribes them to another author :—  Hamediin is my notice plage 


f must allow if that Aonour ; but i¢ is the vilest of cities, Its children are, for 
wylines, hike off men and ite old men, for reason ) like chifdren.” 


ae 2a 
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ghee ogy clo yl sly sa af 
occurring in some verses cited on p. 729 infra. As for 
Dawlatshah’s statement that Mas‘iid was a native of Jurjan, 
there is absolutely no evidence in support of it; though, 
indeed, not the slightest weight or credit can be accorded to 
the unsupported assertions of this writer. 


ITT, The Period at which he flourished. 


In the Diedn of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmén poems are found 
in praise of five Sultans of the House of Ghazna, ris, : 
(1) Sultan Abu'l-Mudhaffar Dhahiro’d-Dawla Radiyyu'd- 
Din Ibrahim b. Mas‘id b. Mahmiid b. Subuktigin, who 
reigned forty-two years, from a.H. 450 to a.m. 492 (= a.p. 
1058-1099); (2) Sultan ‘Ald’u'd-Dawla Mas‘id b. Tbrihim 
(4-H. 492-508 =a.p. 1099-1114); (3) ‘Adudu’d-Davwla 
Shirzid b. Mas‘id b. Tbrahim (a1. 508-509 = ap, 1114— 
1115); (4) Abu’l-Mulik Arslinshéh b. Mas‘id b, [brahim 
(an. 509-511 =apn. 1115-1117); (5) Sultén-i-Ghasi 
Yaminu'd-Dawla Bahramshih b. Mas‘fid b. Ibrahim (A. 
511-552 = 4.p. 1117-1157, according to the most correct 
statements). Now since Sultén Ibrahim and Bahr4mshéh 
both reigned for a long while, it is clearly impossible 
that Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin can have flourished from the 
beginning of the reign of the former until the end of the 
reign of the latter, since this represents a period of more 


1 Mnstd's Divedn contains poem in praise of n certain Khusraw Malik, and 
af first sight it might be supposed that Ehosraw Malik the last King of Ghana 
is intended. But if wo consider the date of Mas‘Gd's death (au. 515 = ap. 
1121-2) ond that of Khosrnw Malik (a.m. 587 = a-p. 1191}, this idea will be 
instantly dispelled. Moreover, this Khusraw Malik is the son of Malik Arslin, 
ae Mas'id says ina gegida wherein he sings his praises :— 


* is wer was Jk ole Lay 
She WLS Cb gat ye OSL BLY 

Ob, oj ok oo) al ESL Ube 
Ns S$ 5 on! A ol | 
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than a century. Fortunately, however, I have found in 
his poems two explicit and two implicit indications as to 
the beginning and end of his career, which clearly define 
the period of his life, as I shall now set forth in detail. 

As was shown in a preceding section of this article, 
Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salméin was born and bred in India; and 
inasmuch as the affairs of India, and the conquests and 
campaigns effected in that country, were committed by 
Sultén [brahim to the care of Sayfu’d-Dawla ‘Izzu’l-Milla 
Abu'l-Qésim Mahmiid Sani‘n Amiri’ l-Mi’minin, the most 
talented and capable of the sons of Sultan Ibr4him, and, 
apparently, the heir designate to his throne, therefore 
Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin attached himself to this prince as 
courtier and panegyrist, and became one of the special 
favourites and privileged intimates of his court. Moreover, 
as is well known, after many conquests and countless feats 
of courage and doughty deeds had been wrought by Sayfu’d- 
Dawla Mahmid, his father, desirous of rewarding him for 
his brave achievements, conferred upon him in. the year 
AH. 469 (= a.p. 1076-7), as explicitly stated by Mas‘id-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salmin, the viceroyalty of all India, increased his 
rank and degree, and sent to him from Ghaznin gorgeous 


* All these titles were official, not more laudatory epithets, Those of “Jesw'?- 
Mille and Sant'n Amiri’ i-Afi* winén were conferred on him from the pate 9g 
of Baghdad by ono or other of the Caliphs al-Qi'im or al-Mugqtadi bi-amri[lih, 
and foreach ane Mas‘dd composed a gapide to congratulate Mahmad. Both these 
gegides occur in his Diwde. In one he says :— 


Pee 70k elle oly re 
Hei) soy sty oj pe ele 
* remap al 2S yl po Ipod Fe 
And in another place he avys:— 
Ush retefall peel Mls Coty 2 
* Mal yet ctl oS cyst gt el sas 


uy 
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robes of honour, horses, bejewelled arms, and the like. 
Congratulatory poems on this event were composed by the 


poets, amongst whom Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin composed a 


splendid gayida beginning :— 

: tin ee See 
‘posted Dh ole wofe |e aL oS 
peated CHS HI LST po py obs 
‘ic ad sen o> a suils eS pale 


‘ waite db Sh = 5 Sale 
“Wien the face of heaven was [made] by the morning dike 
a sheet of ailrer, 
The zephyr-breeze gare me good tidings rom the pa r 
the King, ae 
Namely, that the mighty Emperor Albu'l-Mudhaffar Thrahim 
had conferred | 


On ‘Tzu’ l-Milla Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmia 

Inerease of rank and state by his lofty fortune, 

In that he had committed io his care the Kingdom of India. 

In his auspicious name hath he caused the Khutba to be said 
throughout all India ; 

On his fortunate head hath he placed a diadem Jor honour, 

Spetscent) See given him] a bridle set with jewels oF 


> , 
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On a noble horse, like the star in the darkest portion of the 
night. 

May the Sultén's investiture of honow be auspicious to the 

And may he long sit triumphant on the throne of empire!” 


Some lines further on he says:— 

oS Jule Wasa ane lexts 
Ws sn tee Sai 

port pat SPS Laas Oyj 5 p10 a8 
pm il weds slabs Ji wt ols 

yy mit ws)! ast J 
pa t8F 9) ol el os aS Lad ale 

Gest ys lp eel slash af 


fr hey ore y EDL cre Il ye 
rus 


“All the astronomers say that this proves, according to the 

fables of Batténi' which are to be found in the almanacs, 

That sooner or later the preachers will pronounce in the 
pulpits of the seven climes their khutbas in the name 
of Sayfu’ d-Darela. 

Fifty years ago Abi: Rayhan [al-Btrini] said in the book 
which he entitled ‘Tafhim,’ * 

That a King who shall be lord of a conjunction shall appear 
in the world when 469 years have passed from the 
Flight.” 


I have not been able to find this prediction of Abii Rayhan 
[al-Birdni] in the British Museum manuscript of the Tufhim,? 


get Mubammad b, Jubir b. Sinin as-Sébi ol-Harrint al-Batiini, who 

died in a.m, 317 (= an, #29), the well-known astronomer and mathematician. 

In this verse al-Battdal has heen shortened to al-Batdui to suit the metre. 

7 Add, 7,697, a Yety fine old MS. dated a.m. 686 (= a.p. 1286), See Rieu’s 
age, Pp. 451-452, 


wae, 10s, 47 








vs 
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but it would appear that the object of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-1-Salman 
was to strengthen and support his statement by advancing it 
on the authority of no less a man than al-Birdni (whose 
fame had spread through East and West, and who, moreover, 
was specially connected with the House of Ghazna, since he 

sed many of his works in that city, and dedicated them 
, princes of this Royal House), and not to lay any particular 
stress on the Tafhim, which is an elementary treatise on 
Astronomy, not such a work as would be likely to contain 
predictions as to the future. And since the Tafhim was 
composed in the year a.H. 420 (= a.p. 1029), fifty years all 
but one year had elapsed from that time to the time when 
Sayfu'd-Dawla was appointed viceroy of India, i.e. aan. 469 
(=a.p. 1076-7). The expression “fifty years ago," then, 
is literal, not metaphorical. 

Another date likewise can be deduced, though it is not 
directly mentioned, from one of his gasidas: and this 
indirectly-expressed date refers to a period two or three 
years antecedent to that mentioned above. The yorse in 
question occurs in a gdsida in praise of Sayfu’d-Dawla 
Mahmid, beginning :— 


le sob was Ws) dblie S 
MAG OLAS Ty als Ghee we las 








“ Have the wind and the cloud become the tire-women of the 
garden, | 
That the latter hath decked it with ornaments, and the former 
dath remored ita ceil ?*" 


and runs as follows:— 
jor or ot! s jy ob tee 


bye ay ee Ly vat nt Ns 


“A happy New Year to you! May you see a thousand such 
New Year's Days fall in the month of Rajah s?" 





aa! 


Di = ¥ 









Now the New Year's Day only fell in the month of Rajab 
‘in the three years a.n. 465, 466, and 467 (=a.n. 1073- 
1075) ;! consequently our poet must have composed this 
gasida in praise of Sayfu’d-Dawla Mahmiid in one of these 
three years. From all this it follows that Mas‘éd-i-Sa‘d-i- 
Salmfn’s first appearance must have been in or after the 
year au, 465, 

For determining the end of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin’s 
period, he himself likewise supplies one explicit date, to wit, 
that of the coronation of Arslansh&h b. Mas‘tid b. Ibrahim, 
giving the year, the —_ and the day, as follows :— 


‘Js ;| Aat) jy US ee Wye 
* dus clis3T oly ee eee 


SDH eho sls, os BaF 

Tezape® js She ty ail tas 
© Ss Glew 5 5 thin AS baw 3 

She SH 3 oT cml hy Jae vk 
* Slee 5 3 ul da$y ilies oat 

* Qgramed (opel py!) St be 2G balt gal 


SS pat ay $y ly 2S ar oS 
“By the help of God, ichen siz days had | elapsed of the month 
of Shavwwal, 


The Sun of Perfection arose in the Heaven of Empire, 
Tt was a Wednesday when the four corners of the Throne 
Received vietory and help and empire and fortune. 


* That to the fact that this g d- 
‘Dewi Madina do New ees Ler | 21, "the Veoul Be me) fel 
hams ag ‘In the years a.u. 4 429 (= x 1030-1082), and again 
ebay et ab See rs e. 1106-1107) 5 cyole he wna 

ethrone vile ite od ha pahy deal, oe passives 

Ls On 8500 
Zz ‘of Seyi'a-Dawia'in a 80 (2 23 1087-8), never again mentioned his name. 
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Five jiundred and nine years of the Arabs had passed since 
the Flight :} 

O fortunate month and O fortunate year ! 

That great King adorned the world with his justice, 

From whom Church and State reeeived glory and beauty. 

Abw'l-Mulik, King Arslan ibn Mas‘id, 

Who is the ocean of the mountain of dignity, and the mountain 
of the ocean of bounty !” 


Yet another date can be deduced from certain of his 
gasidas, which date, though not explicitly mentioned, certainly 
falls at least three years after the date above mentioned, 
if. in A.H. 509 (= a.n. 1116). The gasidas in question are 
those which he composed in praise of Bahramshah, so that 
he certainly lived for at least three years longer, i.e. till 
AH. 511, which was the year of Bahramshah’s accession, 
though how much longer he may have survived we do not 
certainly know. ‘Ali-quli Khan Déghistani in his Riyddu'sh- 
Sdward, Ghulam ‘Ali Khan “AzAd” in his Subhaty’ Marjan, 
and Rida-quli Khan in his Majma‘wl-Fusaha all assert, on 
the authority of the Chahdr Magéla, that Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i- 
Salman survived until ava. 515 (=a.D. 1121-2)? and this 
conjecture is so probable and reasonable that its truth may 
almost be assumed. But Tagi Kashi and other biographers 
place his death in the year aw. 525 (= a.p. 1131), which, 
though possible, is less probable. In my opinion it appears, 
on the whole, most likely that he died in a.n. 515. 

Having now determined, as far as possible, the date of 
Mas‘tid's first Appearance O48 a poet, and the year of his 
death, we shall endeavour to determine, so far gs possible, 
the year of his birth, as deducible from his own verses, 

In a gasida in praise of Sultan ‘Ala'u’d-Dawla Mas‘tid b. 
brahim, Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman says, after complaining of 
his imprisonment and captivity :— 
pi St, Wedel, Saw 6 50, i one t Waly 
ett ee Cough tmnt Bae ele iron int b foe 


edition, ished at Tihrin, nor in a transcript of the Constanti MS. made 
for Fre r Browne. ee 


-MAS*UD-1-SA‘D-I-SA LAN. Tit: 


‘ a \ 3S Lie betel 
‘ _ # 


“ Sixty [years] have bent me like a hook: to this point have 
the years come in computation.” 


And in another gasida, in praise of the same personage, 
he says, without any mention of or reference to his 
imprisonment :— 


é . ‘ 
J) Oya! or Fj Hb yo, cas 
* She Ve lone RA 50 Oy) AS ued !) 


“ Sixty-two years Aave sapped the strength of my body, after 
I had enjoyed a free course in every field.” 


From this last verse we may infer that Mas‘éd-i-Sa‘d 
was 62 years of age in one of the years of the reign of 
Mas‘id b. Ibrihim, iv. between a.m. 492 and 508 (= A.n. 
1099-1115); and since in the gasids wherein this verse 
occurs he makes no allusion to, or complaint of, his im- 
Prisonment, it is evident that at the time when he composed 
it, he was no longer in prison: for, from an examination 
of his other prison-poems, it appears certain that it was 
impossible for him to compose a gasida in prison without 
making long complaint of his imprisonment and misfortunes. 
Remember also, from what has preceded this,! that in the 
year 4.H. 467 at latest he composed a gasida in praise of 
Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmiid beginning :— 

‘le, ob was woud blow £, 
AS WEE Ty ats hey w ol 


From a comparison of these three things the following 
conclusion results. 

If we suppose that Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman composed the 
gusida in which he describes himself as being 62 years of 





1 See pp. 714-715, sepra, 














b 
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age in the last year of the reign of Mas‘id b. Ibrahim, ie. 
in A.H. 508 (= a.p. 1114-1115), then his birth would fall 
in the year (508-62 =) s.u. 446 (= a.v, 1054-5), and his 
age at the time when he celebrated the praises of Sayfu’d- 
Dawla Mahmid in a.m. 467 (= a.p. 1074-5) would have 
been 21, which supposition, though not impossible, is 
very improbuble, to wit, that a poet only 21 years of age 
should produce so splendid a poem, and should ulready 
be one of the poets and courtiers of so great a prince. 
But if we assume that Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d composed the above- 
mentioned gasida in the third yeur' of the reign of Sultan 
Mas‘iid b. Ibrahim, fe. in acu. 494 (=a.n. 1100-1101), 
then the poet's birth would fall in the year (494-62 =) 
AH, 432 (= a.p. 1040-1041), and his age at the time when 
he sung the praises of Sayfu'd-Dawlu in a.n. 467 would 
have been 35 years, which hypothesis is both plausible and 
probable, though possibility is no proof of nctuality. But 
at any rate the birth of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d necessarily and 
certainly falls between the years a.n. 432 and 446 (= A.D. 
1040 and 1054), or, in other words, its possible range covers 
fourteen years, a period, in truth, somewhat spacious, and 
not sufficiently precise to satisfy the enquiring mind. 
Fortunately, however, we have another indication which 
considerably limits and narrows this period, to wit, the 
assertion of N idhdmi-i-‘Arddi that Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d was im- 
prisoned for eight more years after the accession of Sultan 
Mas‘iid b. Thrahim, whence it follows that his Telease from 
prison must have taken place in a.n, 500 (= a.p. 1106-1107), 
which was the eighth year of this Sultan's reign. So now 
we are entitled to say that since Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d was in prison. 
when he was 60 years of age (as shown by the first verse), 
and was not in prison when he was 62 years of age (as shown 
by the second verse), therefore his release from prison must 
have taken place cither in his 60th, his Gist, or his 62nd 





pei 
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year. And one who in the year acu. 500 (= 1106-7) was 
either 60, or 61, or 62 must necessarily have been born in 
Ad. 4240, or 439, or 438 (= a.v. 1046-1049). And since 
his death, according to the most probable conjecture, took 
place in the year a.n. 515 (= a.v. 1121-2), his age when 
he died must have been 75, 76, or 77 years. 


IV. The different Periods of Mas‘iudl’s life. 


(a) First Period: Period of Happiness 
(Az. 440-480 = a.n, 1048-1088). 


The first period of Mas‘id’s life, a period of happiness, 
extended from a.H. 440-480 (=a.D. 1048-1088), namely, 
from the beginning of his life until he was sent to prison. 
During this period he resided chiefly in Lahore and other 
parts of India, and occasionally in Ghaznin, and was attached 
to the court of Sayfu’d-Dawla Mahmiid, viceroy of India, 
being at the same time one of his favourite courtiers and 
principal military commanders, and taking active part in 
most of his conquests and expeditions, so that his valorous 
exploits were famous. Just as in poetry he was, in his own 
words, “the Ridaki and the [Abii Nuwds] ibn Hani of his 
time,” so also, on the field of battle, was he reckoned the 
Rustam and the ‘Antara of his age, while his prodigal 
liberality clearly appears from the panegyrics composed on 
him by contemporary poets. He himself often refers to his 
courage in battle, as in the following gastda which he 
composed in prison :-— 

‘ 





ms NG ys FN pty Sed eats oy Iya 
“se I dy ey alas “Va wham yet pl 
reer a A mol bato © aotlo Jato ye le 
SE er RT MUS Ue Sosy pol oe EG eye 
vets a 88 5 eto Jer ‘soleil ye Lee 
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Ne Ee pj jg tale 6 aT oe sj 3) S 
emepey paabee ye ats FG oe sh gat oS al 
“So long as I had a hand in the government, I was loyal to 
God and to the King. 
At no time did I forsake the King's order or God’s command. 
I occupied my mind with warfare [against the infidels]; the 
hearts of the foo were wearied therewith, 
When I turned my face towards the heathen, many were they 
who escaped not from my sword. 
At one charge of mine from six thousand saddles fell the greater 
number of the foemen. 
But it would seem that by the blows of my sword the tron, 
recoiling from the sword-hiows, has become a ring, 
And haa now come, and, coiling round my Feet [as a fetter], 
has cast itself under my protection” 


So in another prison-poem he says :— 

BY y mad ELE re | a 
OS ya RB ES oe 5 

IH py ys oly | af 
Seat he op he af 

© 2 Bt hs ne lit $0 
“jy ws IAF oj Les ne 

" eldngd er j ete os of 
“Me ye 5 bay w+ 

it a pon Liss je 
IS 5 iN ty jy pet 

‘eal oot 1 eyS os Aa yy! 
‘ys Kili Di sy5 = 
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“From me no lion or leopard hath escaped: against me no 

thicket or cave is secure : 

Now the wind was beneath my reina; now the cloud accompanied 
my [camel's] halter. 

The hearts of the valiant grew fight (i.e. faint) because of me; 
hands were heavy through me fice. through my liberality). 

Death's teeth were blunted by reason of me; War's market 
was made brisk by me. 

Ne'er could my enemy distinguish the bright day from the 
dark night, 

All this ia now gone by, and I have but a prison-cell in the 
mudst of a cavern on a mountain-tep.” 


And many similar verses are to be found in his Divan. 
To this period belong all the gasidas which he composed in 
praise of Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmud to celebrate his victories, 
<ampaigns, and doughty deeds in India, and to congratulate 
him on the titles, investitures of honour, and promotions 
which were sent to him from Ghaznin and Baghdad. It is 
strange that in the histories no mention is made of the life 
or great deeds of Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmid, so that, did we 
hot possess the panegyric poems of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d and 
Abu'l- eo they would be entirely forgotten, 
= no record of them oe remain. 





“Of all that the House of Sdman achieved, thou seest only the 
praise of Ridaki immortalised.” 


(4) Second Period: Period of Imprisonment 
i (a... 480-500 = a.p. 1088-1107), 


After Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman had remained for some while 
thus prosperous and happy in the service of Sayfu'd-Dawla, 
ill-luck overtook him, and his good fortune was changed to 
adversity. He came from India to Ghaznin to demand 
justice against certain persons who had robbed him of his 
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farms and estates, but on his arrival there fell under suspicion, 
and, by order of Sultan Ibrihim b, Mas‘éd b, Mahmud, was 
cast into prison, where he remained for ten whole years, of 
which seven were passed in the Castles of Si and Dahak, and 
three in the Castle of N&y. After the lapse of these ten 
years, Sultan Ibrahim, on the intercession of Abu’'l-Qésim-i- 
Khass, pardoned him and released him from prison. He 
then returned to India, and was again placed in possession 
of his father’s farms and estates. At this juncture Sultan 
Ibrahim died, and his son, Sultin Mas‘id, reigned in his 
stead. The new king conferred the viceroyalty of India 
on his son Amir ‘Adudu’d-Dawla Shirzdd b. Mas' id, and 
Abu Nasr-i-Firsi, the deputy-governor and commander-in- 
chief of Shirzid, appointed Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmén to the 
government of Chélandar, which was apparently one of the 
dependencies of Lahore. Shortly afterwards Abi Nasr-i- 
Farsi fell into disgrace, and Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d, being one of 
his profégés, was also dismissed from the government of 
Chilandar, and imprisoned in the fortress of Maranj, where 
he was again confined for » period of eight or nine years, 
until at length he was released at the instanco of Thigatu’l- 
Mulk Téhir b. ‘Ali b. Mushkin. 

We shall now proceed to treat in detail of the matters 


‘summarized above, and shall cite in chronological order such 


of his poems as afford indications of them. 


The First Imprisonmeni. 

This, as has been already mentioned, lasted ten years, of 
which the first seven were passed in the Castles of Si and 
Dahak, and the last three in the Castle of Nay,! as he himself 
explicitly says :— 


* Nidhimi-i-‘Arddi says (p. 74 of the firaye-d-part of Browne's translati 
that Mus‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmie waa imprizoned for twelve in the rei ao 
Sultin uh and both he and ‘wii appear to imply that the whole of this 
T was | Mie Castle of Nay. : th of these propositions are false, 
und the inference is contradicted by the p & OWn Words, as will short} appear. 
The other tadhdira-writers have followed theas two authors in both errors 
aa was to be expected. The second error, namely that his whole period of 
imprisonment was spent at Niy, arises from the rare opportunity for a word-play- 
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“ Si and Dahak broke my apiril for seren years, and thereafter, 
: Jor three years, the Castle of Nay.” 


During this period he sought to secure the good offices 
and obtain the intercession of all the nobles, ministers and 
courtiers of Sultan [brahim, such as ‘Ali Khass and his son 
Muhammad Khass, Abu'r-Rushd Rashid Khdss, Bihriz 
‘b. Ahmad the wazir and his son Muhammad b. Bihrés, and 
‘Abdu’l - Hamid b, Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’s-Samad the wazir, 
composing several gastias im praise of each, and describing 
lus sufferings in prison. He even addressed direct appeals 
for pardon and pity to Sultén Ibrahim himself, sending 
him pathetic poems wherein he mingles with praises of that 
monarch pitiful descriptions of his captivity; but all was of 
no avail, for he was merely transferred from harsh to harsher 
prison and from grievous to more grievous bonds, until at 
last, after ten years, he was pardoned and released by Sultan 
Tbréhim on the intercession of Abu’l-Qdsim Kh&ss. All 
his prison-pooms wherein he praises the above-mentioned 
ministers and nobles, and in which he mentions the names 
of the Castles of Si, Dahak or Nay,! were composed in the 
reign of Sultén Ibréhim and belong to this first period of 
captivity. 

In a gasida in praise of ‘Ali Khaéss, one of the favourite 
nobles at the court of Sultan Ibrahim, he states that the 
poem was composed during his imprisonment in the Castle 
of Su, and that during his previous imprisonment in the 


which the name afforded the t, since Ny, 28 a common noun, means *! flute,” 
rpaethor oped gee arn) Of this op ie ity he takes full advanta , and 
he ee , and similar figures, so 
wile the names of $4 and Dahuk, not bodine 
thomsslves to such treatment, are seldom mentioned in his poems, and have 
SiGe 
Fe Dok able to determine the positions of 56 and Nu which 
heen two insignificant castles, neither a lebrity 





to have nor cele 
sufficient to cause the old ors to mention them. Dahak, however, 
one of the stutions on the between Zaranj, the capi of Sista, and Bust, 
whieh is within the confines of Zibulistan, that ~, of the gdom of Ghazna. 
Hawgal, p. 305; 
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Castle of Dahak he had been more comfortable and better 
treated, and that “Ali Khass, whenever he passed by Dahak, 
had been wont to show him some favour and kindness: but 
that now, since he had been confined in the Castle of Si, 
he was utterly wretched and destitute, and entirely cut off 
from his friends and kinsmen. Some verses of this qasida 
have been already cited to prove the place of his birth :— 
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"On this citadel I hold converse with the stars: I see with my 
own eyes their combustions and conjunctions, 

No longer does anyone remember me, [or care] whether Mas‘id 
the son of Sa‘d the son of Salman exists or not. 

f used to dwell in a cell at Dahak, where, by thy good fortune, 
f had money and clothes and bread, 

And when thy fortunate standard passed by the fortress, charity 
and kindness used confinually to be couchsafed fo me. 

I do not say now that thy kindnesses have been cut off from 
me, for, when I enumerate them, they are beyond the 
computation of dactylometry. 

By thy good fortune, I need not be anxious about my expenses ; 
by the garments wherewith thou clothest me, I am aaced 
Jrom wearing rags and tatters, 

But the quality of this foul atmosphere is killing me, and I am 
sick of these ungentie companions. 

Were it not for my anxiety,” ete. (See, for the translation of 
the four concluding couplets, p. 705, supra.) 


In another gasida in praise of Muhammad Khiass (one of 
the favourites of Sultan Ibrahim, son of the above-mentioned 
‘Ali Khass, on whom, after the death of his father, the office 
of Khdss or Kidssa was conferred),' Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman 


Aitecns fid-i-Sa'd has a gagide lamenting the death of ‘Ali Khdss, and another 
Eee ng Cie cctertalatiog Mubammad b, ‘Ali Khigg b. Khigs, one hemistich 
“Lek ole py Leek ils 
s The son of the King’s Khas, (pago in. waiting) Aath becoute the King’s Khdss.” 
isbn § yer yet oy mera gga iy aaper suey ao that it 


uh: his reign, and that he conferred the father’s 
on the son Muhomma is pot certain what were the functions of 
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says that he had been in prison for more than nine years, 
whence it is evident that at the time he composed it he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Nay :— 
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“* Tt is now more than nine) years since I am neither with my 

Jriends nor with my family ; 
My place is in a mountain and my grief is as a mountain, #0 

that my body ties between tio great mountains,” 

n another gasida in praise of Sultan Ibrahim he says that 

he has languished in prison for nearly ten years, which is 

the longest period mentioned by him in his poems in con- 

nection with his first imprisonment. After singing the 

praises of Sultan Ibrahim, he shys :— 
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“O great lord, since it is nearly ten years that my soul is wasted 
away by grief and care, 
Lake pity for once in merey on my soul and body, for I deserve 
| not bonds, O King, nor am I one who ought to be 
interned.” 


If we compare these verses with those already cited (p, 728, 
hereafter, for three years, the Castle of Nay,” it appears 


certain that the tenth year to which they allude was the Inet 
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* those of a page in waiti ish-Kitdmat-i-makAgia), or lord ; i nary 
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of his first imprisonme t, which consequently endured ten 
US ba | 

} Tn another gasida in praise of Abu’l-Qasim, the Kidssa of 
_ ‘Sult4én Thréhim,' he tenders him his thanks for delivering 





: * In this gaylda, some of the verses of which are cited in the text, the poet 
aa makes no mention of Sultin Thrihim indicating that Abu'l-(Qlsim was his Wahdssa 
¥. ichamberinis, or page in waiting), but in another gayids, wherein he laments the 
= denth of this same Abu'l-Qisim-i-Khissa, he explicitly mentions the name of 
‘Sultin Tbrikim. From this last gagida it also wppears that Abu'l-Qisim pre- 
: dim. The poem in question begins :— 
. ‘ ee H | 
> poy cww,lo li, ‘5 rt wilt 
- -- we a fis 
| Re paca ls, il as pt! a 
7 “Perhaps thou dost imagine that Fortune will deal faithfully with thee: think 
not thea: look af its imeolenee,"” 
' After some verses of admonition and philosophical resignation he ays :— 
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“If thou desivest to sce a wearning picture, look at the death of the favourite 
_ chamberlain of the Sulfin of the Age, 
‘Tid’ d-Dewla «fin'i-Qdrim, whos Aigh state would have introduced a fread 


And at the conclusion of the poom he saya :— 
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Fortune hath given him all Bupire till Eternity; God hath endowed him with 
dominion until the Day of Resurrection.” | 
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him from his “last imprisonment” (which, however, was, 
unfortunately, not his last, since he was destined to spend 
many a long day thereafter in captivity in the fortress of 
Maranj). This gasida he composed in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim after his release from the Castle of Nay, and it 
begins thus :— 


i ual ao ® = ee Ved | Va . ‘-. 
ert BE ja sh ote et toe 5 jy) jy 
io uss, ool hela. Jost dees ) shod. 3 ob 
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“New Year's Day and the month of Farwardin have come, 
O wonderful! from highest Paradise : 
May it be lucky to the glorious minister, the chamberlain of 
the King of the face of the earth, 


Abu'l-Qasim, the mainstay of Church and State, who hath 
adorned the face of the kingdom with religion.” 


After the panegyric he says :— 
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“ Were my heart not strengthened by thee, the courage of poor 
me would ebb away. 
From thee came ail the sympathy which I received in the time 
of my affliction in pmpreqnable fortresses. 
After God, it was thou who didst give me life in this last 


_ tmprisonment and bondage. 
[J swear] by that God whose wisdom and creative power shine 


That henceforth, for the remainder af my life, I will not turn 
aside my face from thy service.” 


— 
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Now as to the cause of Mas‘tid's first imprisonment. 
Nidhami-i-‘Aridi says (p. 72 of E. G. Browne's translation 
of the Chahdr Magda) that it was maliciously reported to 
Sultan Ibrihim that his son Sayfu'd-Dawla Mahmiid intended 
to go to ‘Iraq to Maliksh&h: that the King's jealousy was 
aroused thereat, and so worked on him that he suddenly caused 
his son to be arrested, bound, and interned in a fortress, 
besides arresting and interning his courtiers in various 
fortresses, and amongst them Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman in the 
Castle of Né&y. In a prison - poem addressed to Sultan 
Ibrahim he says:— 
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“If I be not upright in heart and boily, tke the pen and the 
spear, 

May imy waist wear, like the pen and the spear, the sone lof 
bondage’. 

Why should I avert my face from thy noble dynasty, since 
f am born of ancestors iho Jor seven generations have 
serted this dynasty. 

T see no fault nor crime in myself, but only the deceitful 
slanders of insidious enemies.” 


From several of his gasidas it appears that the accusation 
made against him by his enemies was that he was “ thinking 
of Khurdsin.” Thus he says in 4 prison-poem in praise of 
the Wazir ‘Abdu'l-Hamid b, Ahmad b, “Abdu’s-Samad :— 
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Where in Khiwrasdn shalt thoy find one like me, who in every 
accomplishment is the Pride of the World ? 
Tf not, how doth mine enemy say, * he ia thinking of Hhurasdn’ ? 
Tf such a thought has ever entered my mind, then a demon in 
my eyes is better than God f” 


In another prison-poem, written during his second imprison- 
ment, he says :— 
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“ Now Iam sick with fonging for Lahore: now I am in bonds 
on account of accusations concerning Khurdsdn.” 


Now what is meant by his “thinking of Khurasin” is 
apparently, as Nidhami-i-‘Aridi explains, that he intended 
to attach himself to the service of Malikshah, or something 
of this sort. Apparently this accusation was not pure 
calumny, nor entirely devoid of truth. We may conjecture, 
from the vehement imsistence of Sultan Tbrihim on the 
imprisonment of Mas‘id, notwithstanding all his pathetic 
and affecting appeals in verse, and from the refusal of the 
Sultin to listen to the intercession of any one of the irazirs 
and nobles on his behalf, and other hints, that Mas‘id-1- 
Sa‘d-i-Salmaén was in some degree culpable. Yet even were 
it so, whether his fault was of such magnitude that he 
should have been kept for ten years in prison and in bonds 
is another matter. And it is strange that in one gasida 
composed in the heroic vein, apparently in praise of Sayfu’d- 
Dawla Mahmid, and beginning :-— 
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When I Ay resoleed on anything, 





| : who can hold me back ? Be; 
That affair which I take in hand is brought to a successful : 
iesue,” 


he says, a few lines further on :— 
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“The King will not suffer me to leave his presence that I may 
take one flight in the air of Khurdsdn? 

What does this verse mean? If it means just what his | 
enemies said of him, that he was “ thinking of Khurdsén,” = 
how then does he say in another place (see p. 730 supra) =— a 
Tel bile Lyall o af dtynS LS cad abo diy 
“nl OFA po oo fe ant J. 0 Ex anil S 
How, again, can he say, confirming his saying with an 


By God, T aim [innocent] aa the Woif of Joseph ': By God, 


Maliviously do they asperse me with calumny!” Wy 


_ God alone knoweth what is hidden in men’s hearts ! | 


_ Now as to the date of this first imprisonment, Nidh4mf-i- % 
“Aridi says: “In the year a.H. 572 (= a.p. 1176-7),” : 


: eto? Tn this date, besides the obvious error in the hundreds, a 
= noticed by the authors of the Riyddu'sh- Shw'ard and the ee" 


tpression “ Wolf of Joseph,” i.e. the wolf whom Josoph's brethren 
™ punng him, is commonly used by the Porsians to denote an 
ho # Suspected because appearnnees are against him, e.g. in the 
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Subjatu’l-Marjan, and by Professor Browne (/oe. cit.)," the 
and units are also wrong, as proved by Nidhami's 
own words: “Sultan Ibrahim departed from this world, 
leaving that noble man im prison . . . - 80 that, by reason 
of his relation to Sayfu’d-Dawla, he remained imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim.” Now 
this monarch died in a.n. 492 (=a.p. 1098-9),' and if 
Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d was imprisoned for twelve years in his reign, 
it is evident that the beginning of his captivity must be 
placed in a.n. 450 (=a.p. LO87-8), not In an. 472 
(=a.p. 1079-1080). The date a.m. 450, then, 1s what 
should stand in the text of Nidhdmi-i-‘Aridi, though in 
fact it is uncertain in what year he was imprisoned, seeing 
that every single figure in the date given by Nidhami-i- 
Aridi is wrong, so that little reliance can be placed even 
on its emendation. Disregarding the above date (a.n. 472), 
we may, it is true, place the date of his imprisonment twelve 
years before the death of Sultan Ibrahim, iv. m a.n, 480, 
but as Nidh&mi-i-‘Artdi is in error both as to its duration 
(which was really ten, not twelve years), and as to Sultan 
Thrshim’s having died leaving him in prison (for he was 
pardoned and released from prison by that monarch), there- 
fore the date a.u. 480 deduced from these two assertions 
cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Indeed, little reliance 
can, in general, be placed on the chronological data furnished 
by Nidhémi-i-‘Arddi.* 


t The Haft Iglim and Majma‘wi-Fupatd, however, putting the event after its 
roper time, write ** five hundred . . . 4 though they ploce the doath of 
Mas"id-i-Satd in a.m. 516 (= a.p. 1121-2). 

2 Should anyone be inclined to wonder how Nidhimi-i-‘Aradi, who was 
contemporary with Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin, could commit so many errors in 
dealing with one single question, we answer that if the objector will consider 

5 ora and extraordinary 






how many grow error and pary mistakes, almost defying correction, 
he porperate in the concluding portion wf this very story in speaking of 
@hihhba’d-Din Qutalmush and Sultin Muhammad at the Gate of Hamadan, in 


regard to matters which he professes to have heard with his own ears, he will be 
overcome with astonishment, and will recognize the fact that vera) can make 
such mistakes in matters of which he professes to have been orally informed, 
may ? ru | for any mistakes concerning contempe ry events of whith 

| | thiimi-j-*Ardidi : 
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Taking into view all these considerations and weighing 
the statements of Nidhdmf-i-‘Arddi with what is explicitly 
or implicitly stated in the Diwdn, it appears to me that the 
beginning of Mas‘tid’s first imprisonment was subsequent to 
the year a.n. 480 (a.p. 1087-8), and his release from this 
imprisonment a little before a.n, 492 (= a.p. 1098-9). 


Interval between the two Jmprisonments, 


After Sultin Ibrahim had forgiven Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmén 
and he had been released from prison, he twice visited India, 
the land of his birth, to look after his farms and estates, and 
to gladden his eyes with a sight of his son, his daughter, his 
relations, and his friends, after a separation of ten years. 
Shortly after this, Sultén Ibrahim died, and Sultén “Al4’n’d- 
Dawla Mas‘id b. Ibrahim reigned in his stead, and conferred 
the viceroyalty of India on his son and successor Amir 
‘Adudu'd-Dawla Shirzid. Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmén became 
one of this Prince's courtiers and intimates. Abi Nasr-i- 
Farsi, Shirzid’s deputy-governor and commander-in-chief, 
showed him special favour, and conferred on him the govern- 
ment of Chélandar, one of the dependencies of Lahore. We 
shall now proceed to substantiate these statements by citations 

Tn a gagide in praise of Sultan ‘Alé’u’d-Dawla, Mas‘id 
gives some particulars as to his former imprisonments, in 
the course of which he explicitly declares that Sultan Radi, 
i.e. Sultin Ibrahim, had granted him a pardon.! This 
gasida he composed during the time when he was governor 
of Chalandar on behalf of Abi Nasr-i-Farsi.? Addressing 
Sultan Mas‘id, he says :— 


commits incessant errors in continuous suceession. This is a very curious fart, 
and I fail to understand the cause of all these blunders, whereo : at 
concem facta which he professes to have heard of first hand, and relates og 
matters of which he had direct knowledge. It is precisely in such matters that 
he commits the grossest errors. 3 

* Another proof of Nidhimi-i-‘Aradi’s error in stating that Sultan brahim 
died leaving Him in pring ‘ | 

. Some verses from this gayida have been already cited on p, 703, supra, 
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“OQ King, I will dectare my condition > I know well that thou 
will believe me. 
Wo ear in the world hath heard of such vicissitudes as my eyes 
ave seen. 
for years I have been as is an unweaned babe without ils 
"mother, 
At one time I have sat weeping in misery in places darker 
fhan a@ prison cell: 
At another time in durance I have borne with lamen tations 
jfetters heavier than an anchor. 
On the tops of pitiless mountains my youth hath been wasted 
and frittered away. 
My poetry was as wine in every assembly, my same was 
celebrated in every gathering, 
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The pardon of the renowned monarch Radi hath cast moonligit 
on miy might, 

His gracious regards hare removed the burden of trouble from 
my afflicted body. 

His kindly care hath, by its beneficent regard, brougid suecour 
to my fortune, 

Longing for my daughter and affection for my son have drawn 
my spirit towards my natice land. 

When I took up my abode in India on the farms and estates 
of my old father, 

Your sercant Bi Nasr appointed me to office like other 
deputies. 

I have heard that the late Amir fad a servant who twas 
governor of Likar, 

Wherefore it is not wonderful if thy panegyriat be the Warden 
of Chalandar, 

So that he may send to thy banquet every poem, a volume 
inscribed with thy praises, 

And may produce by his genius caskets of praise more precious 
than caskets of pearls. 

Yet, having experienced so many of [Fortune's] tricks, he will 
not take one single step save with caution, 

Fearing the final outcome, because he has learned the way and 
custom of the green vault [of heaven.” 


At this same period, while governor of Chalandar, was 
composed his well-known mafhnawi poem in praise of the 
courtiers and boon-companions of the Amir ‘Adudu'd-Dawla 
Shirz4d b. Mas‘id, amongst whom he himself was included, 

® gejheaugl Colla 7) molt sl i tended her csi JSs, 


“© Season of the Rains, O Spring of India, O Deliverance 
Jrom the affliction of Summer }* prs 


In a portion of this describing his own condition he 
says — 


MAS‘UD-I-84")-1-8A LMAN, 737 
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“Lf who am Mas‘ivt-i-Sa'd-i-Salman am fess and lower than 
the [other] courtiers ; 

The Prince honoured me without cause, and made me prominent 
amongal jig sercants.”” 


By “the Prince”! is meant Amir Shirzdd. A few lines 
further on he says, alluding to his weariness and heaviness 
of heart :— 


mio “ Fi 5l , ues : piles —_ oe es 7 
SPO flee pets est SF tl syry CK! 25, 


“ Naturaily, since Dam so heavy of heart, so unattractive, dull, 
and inorant, 
Behold, I have gone to Chdlandar; how long shall it be eve 
LT come again to the city ?” 


It also appears from this mathnawi that the Amir ‘Adudu’d- 
Dawla Shirzid was viceroy of India during the earlier part 
of the reign of his father, Sultén Mas‘id, as is also explicitly 


stated in the Tabagdt-i-Nésiri, and that Abi Nasr-i-Farsi 


was his deputy, agent, and commander-in-chief. Thus, for 
instance, he says in a section [of this poem] consecrated to 
Abi Nasr -— 


| ty creme ne Persian writers is equivalent to 
} at the present day i to any, it was applied both to the King 
aod to ng Bes cow important of hia sons who were in the direct suceession to the 
esti e common in the or med ered Rhine In this 
speaks of 3 as Sha) och his father 

Mns*id, fd, whom Cy a er yo to as Mth, wae olive, 8a Mikewbo ta hie other 
ron ho upplies the title of Shah both to Sayfu’d-Dawla Mabméd and to his 
Sabie rihim. At the nt day the word SidA is exclusively applied 
eliming monarch, never $0 pt princes even of the highest rank, nor to the 
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“ Khedja Ba Nasr of Pars, whose equal amongal great men 
the world does not possess ; 
He ix the Prince's deputy in the business of the State, 
exercising dhe functions of commander-in-chief. 


May the head of high emprise be exalted by him, and may 


Prince Shirzdd rejoice in him {” 


From a previously cited gasida it appears that it was Aba 
Nasr who appoimted Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d to the government of 


Chalandar. Apparently it happened that after some while, 


in consequence of malicious insinuations made by Abu'l- 
‘Faraj (seemingly not him called Kuni), Abi Nasr-i-FArsi 


fell under the displeasure of Sultan Mas‘id, as our poet says. 


in a fragment beginning :-— 
sal nde) y Geer gece? “text SB eli Ate Ally 


‘© Q Abu’l- Faraj, art thou not ashamed of having, by thy 


[malicious] efforts, cast me into such imprisonment and 
bondage 2" 


which he addresses in reproach to Abu’l-Faraj :— 
sri SShenk "FS eM SH ost, 
* dud such power hast thou that thou overthrowest [by thy 


ealumnies]' Aim of Pars.” 


After Abi Nasr of Pars had fallen into disgrace, every 
one of his adherents was overtaken by some punishment or 
misfortune, and amongst them was Masdd-i-Sa‘d, who was 


1 The worl | econgannnirnce tn ager rin See l but here it is 
nsed metajhorially in the sease of tradacing and sland ‘ing 
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imprisoned for cight years’ in the fortress of Maranj,’ as 
Nidhémi-i-‘Arddi says: “And the duration of the im- 
prisonment which he suffered in the reign of Sultan Mas‘id 
by reason of his relations with Aba Nuasr-i-Farsi was eight 
years.’”? 

Now the interval separating the end of the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim from the beginning of the reign of Mas‘id 
was of brief duration, and though we have no hint which 
might serve to determine its extent, yet, since Nidhdmi-i- 
“Aridi makes no mention of it, treating the second im- 
prisonment as un extension of the first, it would appear 
to have been very short. Moreover, Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d, in many 
passages of his poetry, hints at the brief duration of this 
interval, during which he wus invested with the government 
of Chalandar and other state employment; and in one 
passage in praise of Sultin Mas‘iid (erroneously printed 
“Mahmid") he says:— 


_——_ aT na Ce eae ae 
iy joe! p jms dy 8 igi bast ope Jes UM 





“ Ere the fire of my appointment was yet well alight, the smoke 
of my dismissal arose from the window." 


In another passage in praise of Thigatu’l-Mulk he says :— 
’ ans 1353 an PK) \- os gies 


err a r a 
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"* Fortune bade me farescell almost before she had greeted me : 
She sought separation from me ere union had taken place.” 


" Maranj, or Marang, is the name of 0 castle in India (Herhdn-i- Gath"), of 
which I have been unable te discover any further particulars, | 

* The death of Abd Nuar-i-Farsi took place in the reign of Malik Arsdin, as 
Mas'dd-i-Sa‘d says in a gaside in his praise :— 


c RS 
Sree FH ler She 4 '3 poi 59 
“@ Hing, Abi Nagr-i-Firel surrendered up his life to thee.” 


His death must therefore have taken place between the yeors a.i. 509 and S11 
(= A.D. peice hid Ther us the period of the reign of Malik Arelin, For 


oe ph partiealass concerning Abi Nasr-i-Firsi, see the Ladaddu'l- 
fitch of Muhammad *Awti, ed. Browne, vol, i, p. il. 
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* For some while evil fortune kept me on the stretch in all 
manner of sorrow and affliction ; 

When T invested myself with office as with a shirt, bad luck 
seized me by the collar.” 
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THE HAYDARABAD CODEX OF THE BABAR-NAMA OR 
WAQI‘AT-I-BABARI OF ZAHIRU-D-DIN MUHAMMAD 
BABAR, BARLAS TURE; 

KING OF FARGHANA 1494-1502 (899-908 H.); KING oF 
KABUL 1504-1530 (910-937 H.); First TIMURID EMPEROR 

OF HINDUSTAN 1526-1550 (942-937 n.). 


Br ANNETTE &. BEVERIDGE. 


HTS article carries on and amends my notes on the 
Turki manuscripts of the Biler-ndma which appeared 
in this Journal in July 1900, and July 1902. It serves too, 
as broader basis to the formal preface of the photographic 
reproduction of the Haydarabad Codex which has been 
published recently under the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust. 
Several circumstances lead to the opinion that few copies 
of the original Turki text of Babar’s book have ever existed ; 
of those known by me to survive, the Haydarabad Codex 
only is at once good, complete and accessible. It is not too 
much to say therefore, that to multiply copies of it had 
become a literary necessity of the first importance. This 
has been accomplished in the reproduction just mentioned. 

The chief aim of this article is to define the rank of the 
Haydarabad Codex; this done, it will be made clear that 
the first form of the Emperor's famous work was in real 
peril of extinction. Information about the Babar-ndma is 
both scant and sparse; it will be useful therefore, if I set 
down here what I have learned about its history, its manu- 
scripts, and the work done and to be done upon them. 

On the book as a Turki classic, scholars have passed 
judgment. On its author comment is equally needless; he 
scake for himself and has witness in the labours he has 
inspired—Persian, German, English, Russian, and French. 
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THe Boor. 


The publication of the Pabdér-ndma obliges selection 
amongst the mames by which Babar’s autobiographical 
writings have been mentioned in literature or described 
casually on the fly-leaves of manuscripts. The rank of the 
Haydarabad Codex will give weight to the title chosen to 
distinguish its replica, and there appears to be firm ground 
on which to base a rule and thus to work against confusion. 

Three names are in common and indiscriminate use for 
the Turki and Persian texts—W<gi'di-i-hdbari, Babar-ndma, 
and Tas#k-i-hdSari, Of these, the first has the best claim 
to distinguish the Turki original, because Babar speaks of 
his writings as Wagi‘ (i. 363'), and Gul-badan Begam calls 
them Wayita-ndma (Humdyitn-ndma, £ 24), But a modern 
tendency to define the Persian text as Wdagi‘dt-i-habari has 
set in, and this precision is so useful that it dictates the use 
of the second good name, Bdhar-ndma, to distinguish the 
Turki text. Another advantage of thus appropriating the 
word Fafar-ndma is that it brings the recently effected 
reproduction under a rule already established in the Russian 
libraries, where three Turki transcripts are catalogued under 


it. A somewhat early use of this title for Babar’s book is 


made by Khafi Khan, and it is moreover the name which 
stands upon the reverse of the first page of the Haydarabad 
manuscript. 

Those who know the use in India of the word fiz, in 
some one or other of its narrowed vocal forms, may question 
the propriety of its rejection as a title for Babar’s hook. 
They may do this the more because by it Mr. Erskine 
mentions the Elphinstone MS., and because it is inscribed in 
at least one other Indian Bdbar-ndma. There is however, 
a simple and valid ground for its rejection here: its use 
would not accord with its Turki meaning. 

In the “Fragments” which are attached to two Russian 
inanuscripts, the word Bafartyyah occurs. Its weight is 
light ; it is not used in an integral part of the Babar-nama. 


+ All such references are to the Haydaribid M3. and its reproduction. 
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With economy of words in view, it may be recalled here 
that the English translation is the Memoirs,! and the French 
Les Mémoires*; also that European writers have mentioned 
the Bdbar-ndma as “Commentaries ” and “ Institutes.” 

The Babor-ndma is by no means exclusively autobio- 
graphical, but contains much general information about 
matters that interested its author. Nor is it a continuous 
or uniform narrative, since it is broken by lacunm and is 
clean cut into two sections by change of style. This change 
is made on January 3rd, 1519 (Muharram 1, 925 H.); what 
precedes is a well-wrought narrative; what follows is 
a diary which varies in fulness, and which bears marks 
of a daily record in its unevenness and want of proportion. 
Judged from the literary standpoint, the book deteriorates 
therefore, after the close of the first section. This is a fact 
of enlightening value as to the often discussed cause of the 
first lacuna. 

All Turki manuscripts yet found in India open without 
preamble, but the three of St. Petersburg have a few words 
of invocation, to which one, the Senkovski, adds a considerable 
preamble of praise and prayer. | 

The first section of the book, with the exception of one 
year (909 4.), is a continuous narrative of the period 
from Babar’s accession in Farghina, on June 10th, 1494 
(Ramazin 5, 899 u.), to a point within 1508 (914 H.), 
where it breaks off in the middle of a sentence. No known 
manuscript goes beyond the Haydarabad here (. 2164) and, 
as this first section wus written at the end of Babar’s life, 
it may be that the broken sentence was his last, 

The second section opens in Babar's plain fashion, without 
4 word to indicate that here is, or is not, his first attempt to 
keep a diary. It begins on January Srd, 1519 (Muharram 1, 
$25 H.), runs on for thirteen mouths, breaks off for almost 


Memoirs of Zehir-od-din Muhammad Babar, Emperor of Hindustan," 
Written by himself in the Jaghotai Turki, ond translated, prety by the laste 
yden, Esq., M.D., partly by William Erskine, Eagq. odon, 1826, 

. | Mémoires de Babar (Zahir-ed-din Mohammed), traduits pour la premidre 
fois eur le texte jagutai,” par A. Pavet de Courteille, Paris, isvl,, 
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six years, starts again on November 17th, 1525 (Safar 3, 
932 1.) and, with slight omissions of record, goes on to 
September 9th, 1529 (Muharram 3, 936 m.), that is, to within 
some sixteen months of Gabar’s death. 

The Emperor's book, therefore, contains some fifteen years 
of biographical narrative and some five of diary, the first 
filling 217 folios of the Haydarabad Codex, the second 165. 

As diaries fix their own dates, it is only necessary to 
consider at what time the narrative section was composed. 
Upon internal evidence Mr. Erskine assigned this to Babar’s 
later years, and the testimony which has gathered since he 
wrote supports this view. There are varied grounds for 
the assignment: the general one, that the charm of auto- 
biography most allures successful men and would most allure 
Babar when, in 1527 (933 n.), he looked back along his life 
through the roseate mist of the signal success which realized 
a long desire; the particular ones, that the narrutive section 
contains numerous references to incidents recorded in the 
diary later than September 1527 (933 u.)'; that there is 
a reference date March 5th, 1529 (Jumada II, 5, 
935 u.), to the Wagi‘ as being then in writmg; and that 
Gul-badan describes a visit to Sikri, where she saw a building 
in which her father “used to write lis book” (mugha/f). 
This visit can have been made only late in 1529, because 
she came to Agra from Kabul with Maham Begam, arrived 
on June 27th, 1529 (Shawal 19, 925 u.), spent what she 
calls three months in the capital, and then first went to Sikri. 
The last entry of Babar’s diary is dated September 7th, 1529 
(Muharram 3, 936 .). This leads to the opinion that even 
if his later entries were not made on or about the days of 
their dates—as they presumably were—the mushaf she saw 
her father write was the narrative and not his diary, 

The gaps in Babar’s record require consideration chiefly 
because inferences have been drawn from them which reflect 
upon his character as 4 frank and honest man. 


1 Of. index an. Muh. SL Biygerd, Qisim 5), Baygard, the several of 
the Little Khan, [Ahmad Chaghafay] Aba'l-iath Toriman, ete. er 
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Tt will be convenient to enumerate them in a form 
allowing easy reference and approximately in the order of 
their importance. They are as follows :— 

A. From within 914 u. to the end of 924 un. (1508 to 

January 2nd, 1519)—a stretch of over nine years, 

B. From early in Safar 926 1. to Safar 1, 932 n. (January 
25th, 1520, to November 17th, 1525)—a period of 
almost SIX years, 

C. From Muharram 3, 936 u., to Jumida I, 6, 937 nu. 
(September 7th, 1429, to December 27th, 15350), the 
date of Babar's death—a length of almost sixteen 
months, 

D. From about the middle to the end of 934 n. (April to 
September, 1528). 


All the above occur after the end of the narrative section, 
and no material is known to fill their blanks. 
E. Part of 908 nw. and the whole of 909 nz. (1503—4), 
This falls within the first section, and Babar’s own 
doings are summarised elsewhere (text £ 34). 


The tenour of comment made upon the gaps which have 
been named above, is that as we have them, so Babar left 
them, and that at least one—the first in my list—was so left 
deliberately and with intention to suppress unwelcome matter.’ 

The impressions of long acquaintance with his book do not 
support an attribution of blame about any of the gaps. No 
one has been in a better position to judge justly on such 
a point than Mr. Erskine, and he does not accuse Babar of 
suppression, 

Perhaps the blame attributed by several writers to Babar 
is the outcome of a dependent habit which, without return to 
the source of correct estimate, hands on slightly based notions 
through literature. Babar’s book is presented i. as an 


* As on example of this, a fow words may be quoted from Dr. 
ey a sins of the Shits of =xix). 
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autobiography from which he has omitted the record of certain 
years; it is criticised adversely, and blame is attributed as 
though it were a composed and considered book. This it 
certainly is not; it is, in truth, a group of three fragments, 
two of which are a diary and one a narrative. What stands 
first in all versions of the Babar-ndma, and is the record 
of his earlier years, was written eight years later than the 
thirteen (lunar) months’ fragment of his diary that follows 
it. The second length of diary partly coincides in date of 
composition with the narrative, is probably partly earlier, 
and breaks off some sixteen months before Biabar’s death— 
months during which there is good ground for believing 
he was occupied in the composition of the first section of 
the book (i.e. the narrative). 

It is tolerably safe to say that both lengths of diary 
were with Babar in Hindiistin; they were associated in 
his possession with the Wiagi* he was writing; they have 
remained so associated and they are its only known sequel. 
But these diaries are no integral part of his composed 
autobiography; they are rough material; they might have 
been incorporated if he had carried on his narrative; they 
remain unworked, awaiting the dead hand of the craftsman. 

This analysis of the book explains lacuna A as simply due 
to Babar’s death. 

It may be urged however, by those who blame him, that 
this gap is not due to failure to progress beyond the broken 
passage of 1508 (914 n.), but to rejection by Babar of his 
diary antecedent to 1519 (925 4.). 

Natural as is the supposition that Babar would keep 
a diary from the time of his conquest of Kabul in 1504 
(910 au.) and after the custom of kings, it must be said 
that nothing is known which shows that he did so earlier 
than 1519 (925 .). Let it be assumed however, that he 
had kept one, and that when he was composing his auto- 
biography in Hindiistan, he was in a position to choose from 
it what to preserve and what to suppress, just as a person 
ae do Bagi! if he feared the evil fay of Saeheeeas af 
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record of almost nine years? Was there nothing done in 
these parallel to events chronicled ? Were there no triumphs 
of which he might be proud? Assuredly there was much to 
tempt recital. In those unrecorded years he put down the 
Mughil Rebellion of 914 u. with acts of daring personal 
bravery, himself five times the champion of his cause in 
single combat; he crushed another revolt of the ame 
faithless horde in 920 1.; he was the thrice-crowned king 
of Samargand, with lands that stretched from Tartary to 
Ghazni;' he was King of Kabul throughout the missing 
period; during five of its years he kept backward pressure 
on the tribes that hemmed him round: he took the forward 
steps which later gave him Qandahir; moreover, in it there 
were sons born to him—Kamran and ‘Askari—and several 
daughters, home events these such as he is apt to chronicle. 
The gap includes also defeat and loss of Samarqand, 
eoquetry with Shi‘a heresy and relations with Shah Isma‘il. 
As there is this gap, history fails us, for Babar was both 
maker and writer of the history of his time. How a man 
of whom nothing is known will deal with untoward topics is 
miitter of pure surmise. Of Babar it is known that he was 
4 frank and fearless writer who did not spare to blame himself, 
and who, in a considered narrative, has written down much 
defeat and misery. That he would blot out record is not a 
just inference from what is known of him as man and author. 
The second gap is more difficult to explain than the first, 
because it occurs in the diary, and there seems no reason why 
the habit of a daily chronicle should be laid aside by a man 
whose interest in letters was not casual. That there was no 
remission in Babar’s literary activities is clear from the fact 
that within this gap, in 1522 (928 n.), he produced a religious 
poem of 2,000 lines on the Muhammadan faith.? It is not 
Lag hey eT ye or 
1854, sie ite — Babar and Humayin.” William Erskine: n, 
of whlch hal has oat pled by Protoss Barbe Hh dana ca 
Terque. It hs heen described by Ir. Sprenger in the Z.D.M.G., xvi (1862), 
Arve ike bighly orthodox. It is mentioned by Abidi'l-fagt when enumerating 
writings of Babnr (.thbur-ndme, H. Beveridge, i, 278), in the “ Fracments 


(Pavel de Courteille, ii, 461}, and by Z.D.M.LG., 1883, p, 141). 
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as though he had lived a life too dull to stimulate record ; 
the silent years were full and stirring, much on the march 
or in camp it is true, but so were those earlier and later. 
Like any other considerable length of his life, this was 
a tissue of triumph and failure and held some lasting success. 

In truth, it is the presence in Hindistan of the thirteen 
months’ fragment of diary which makes explanation of its 
succeeding gap difficult. But for this, an earlier diary than 
that of 1526 (932 m.) might be supposed kept and left behind 
in Kabul when Babar set out on his last expedition to 
Hindiistan ; or it might be thought that no earlier diary had 
been kept, in which case lucuna B would be explamable, 
like lacuna A, by death. 

The cause of lacuna C may well be personal. It is 
a matter of history that Babar withdrew from active part im 
public affairs some time before his death. His family, 
Maham, Dil-dir and his girls, had joined him after some 
years of absence ; there were excursions made together; he 
wus working on his autobiography; he was, us Gul-badan 
says, “aweary of ruling and reigning,” and thought of 
abdication; a son, Alwar, died; Humayun fell grievously ill; 
then came Babar’s self-dedication, last illness, and the end. 

To drop a record of events in which he had little part was 
the outcome of his circumstances. 

The six months’ gap of 1525 (954 n.) suggests no reason 
for its occurrence. It would suit, but it would not be 
warranted, to attribute it to loss in a storm of May 26th, 
1529 (Ramazan 16, 935 u.), which blew down Babar’s tent 
and seattered his papers, so that they were soaked and were 
gathered in again with difficulty. 

The blank of June, 1503 eir. to June, 1504 (end of 908 a. 
and 909 u.), has accretions of some interest. Occurring as 
it does within the considered Baas: it may be deliberate, 
and this because its record is summarised elsewhere (f. 34), 
or because it, Babar's twenty-second year, was one of 
destitution and homeless wandering. 
meant to write the record of this year. It is but fuint, the 
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involved dates are uncertain, and it may be nothing, but it 
deserves attention both as conveyed by a careful scribe and, 
as may be inferred from other instances of what look like exact 
copying, because it is derived from that scribe's good source. 

On f. 120 of the text the second and third lines contain 
the statement that Babar quitted Farghina for Khurasin., 
It is natural to regard the two lines as recording the same 
act, but this is not necessarily so, because Babar's acts may 
well have allowed the two departures mentioned below. 

In the end of 908 u,, but not chronicled by Babar, there 
occurred the defeat of the Khans by Shaybdni in the Akhsi 
territory, which led Babar, who escaped capture, to take 
refuge in the hills of Asfera. He tried in vain to leave that 
region, and was hunted from place to place by Shaybani for 
“as much as a year.” When he first found himself separated 
from his uncles and without following, he would and did try 
to get away. This must have been early in 909 u.; his 
actual escape for Khurasan was in 910 n. The two state- 
ments vary in a slight fashion which suits the facts. In 
909 nt. he was an exile and without much following, but he 
had just left a hospitable base and must have fled from the 
rout on horseback. He “mounted” to ride forth, When he 
started in 910 1., after his year of destitution and harassment 
amongst the hills, he was in far worse case (34); he had 
with him a ragged crew, “mostly on foot.” ‘There is no 
word of “mounting.” 

So far as I have been able to examine, this hint is given 
only by the Haydarabad MS.; it adds to the testimony 
detailed later, that this may be a transcript made direct from 
Babar's autograph manuscript. I must add however, that 
if further research show there can be nothing in the doubled 
statement, this will not weaken the scribe's position for 
eare; it will dissipate only my small surmise. The period 
concerned has not been written of fully, and at least I have 
advanced nothing which is contradicted by Mr. Erskine’s 
« Life of Babar.” 

At this point (909 .) I shall take leave for a short 
excursion amongst the manuscripts. 
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The Memoirs and its bases, the Elphinstone and the 
‘Abdu’r-rahim Codices, have all lost some part of the record 
of 908 u. The last topic of this year in the fullest known 
transcripts 1s an expression of resolve by Babar to go to 
Khurasin. Mr. Erskine did not see all the record of 905 n., 
or know of Babar’s resolve. He places the departure, with 
historical correctness, under 910 u. Dr. Ilminsky, on the 
other hand, had before him the full record of 908 n., and 
started the exile off at once in 909». He (perhaps Dr. Kehr) 
made a little chronological slip because he had the better 
text before him; it would not be easy to divine, without 
more historical touch than Dr. Iiminsky lays claim to possess, 
that an expressed intention of departure would wait through 
a blank year for fulfilment. 

What has just been said illustrates the singular extent to 
which work on Babar’s book has been done on single Turki 
transcripts and without collation. That this has been so 
enhances the value of the Haydarabad replica, and supports 
the opinion that few Turki copies were ever made. 

What will now be said on single-text work is surprising, 
but it rests on a good basis and is easily tested. If we 
begin with what may be grouped as the Indian work on the 
Babar-nima, we find that from one and the same mutilated 
manuscript, which was the Elphinstone or its exact replica, 
were made both the Persian translations, i.e. those of 1586 
and 1590. This same Turki copy, or its Persian rendering, 
is all of Turki that is behind the Memoirs. Upon it 
Humayiin made his note, avd anno 932 n., and on it a later 
emperor, who may well be Shah-jahin, made his, s,¢, 935 u. 

If we now turn to the stream of work which has issnyed 
from a Russian source, we find that behind Ilminsky’s 
imprint, Pavet de Courteille’s French translation and Teufel’s 
discussion of the “ Fragments,” there is no other Turki basis 
than the defective but valuable transcript made by Kehr. 

A modern worker enjoys an unearned increment of ease 
and opportunity through spread of information and by 
numerous small agrémens of civilisation and courtesy. 
This advantage is emphasised by the facts that when 
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Mr. Elphinstone, in India, was sending to Bukhara in 
1813 for a Babar-néma, the Haydarabad MS. had been 
settled long in its Dakhin home; and when Dr. Ilminsky, 
in Kussia, had to say he did not know Dr. Kehr's souree, 
the Senkoveki, text and colophon of which are guideposts to 
Bukhara, was in St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Erskine worked from two Persian manuscripts, one 
not first-rate, the other far below it; his Turki source was 
very incomplete through mutilation. To-day a score of 
Persian copies, some of the highest rank, can be consulted 
with ease; and without leaving England, I have examined 
seven out of the eight accessible Turki examples. 


THe MANUSCRIPTS. 


I shall now endeavour to show that of the Turki manu- 
scripts available, the Haydarabad Codex only is worthy of 
teproduction. The following table enumerates all of which 
I have heard, and gives of these, particulars:such as to allow 
comparison of decisive points, while further details are 
grouped later under the head of each transcript. 

The number of manuscripts tabulated is thirteen. Of 
these two haye eluded my search altogether; a third is 
well known, but missing from its assigned place; a fourth 
and fifth are known only through their descendants, which 
are imperfect; a sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
are defective or incomplete, or both; an eleventh! is 
complete,? western and defective; a twelfth appears to be 
a transcript of the last-named, shares its defects, and is 
modern ; the thirteenth is complete, well-preserved, careful, 
und is the Haydarabad Codex. 


vay, the, Kinsluess of Professor C, Salemann and Dr. Alexander Kreisberg, 

aoe git and 12 were lent for my use in the India Ofc, Where Tam indebted to 
W. Thomas for taking them into his charge. 

. * complete is mwant here, with minor omissions but transcript of the 

whole book, uot a copy of a part. 
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THE CODICES OF THE BABAR-NAMA. Too 


No. I. The Emperor Babar’s Autograph MS. 


No information has reached me which allows surmise that 
the original autograph manuscript of the Bahar-ndma still 
exists. It would be natural to look for it in the library of 
some descendant of the Timiirid Emperors; but unfortunately, 
all questions of the preservation of books in Hindiistan 
have been complicated by political turmoil and its sequel of 
destruction. A case in point involves a Wigi‘dt-i- babari 
which, with one fellow-survivor, now represents the former 
library of the Agra College and which owes its safety during 
the Mutiny to its having been lent out. 

Some points about the Elphinstone MS, suggest that it 
is Babar’s original, but they are points which turn on the 
exact use of words and cannot now be decided. 

One thing is on record of Babar's original MS.; as far 
as it had then gone, it was copied in 1529 (935 n.). (See 
No. IL) 

Two conjectures may be made about it, but only in lightest 
fashion. The first is that it was copied by ‘Ali'u’l-katib for 
Humiiyiin in 1530 (937 u.), a surmise extracted from the 
Alwar colophon which will be found printed at p. 761; the 
second, that to it Jahangir added his Turki chapters (p. 756). 

Its likely fate after Babar's death is that it left Hindistan 
at the Timiirid exodus in 1540, and went either with 
Humaytin into his wandering exile or with Kimran to 
Kabul. It does not seem probable that it was in Hindistan 
when the Persian translations were made, since these are 
both from a mutilated transcript. To this improbability, 
however, there is the alternative that the Elphinstone MS. 
(from which the translations were made) is Babar’s original 
MS. If the now missing Elphinstone Codex should be 
found, it will become clear whether it is Babar's or whether 
it is an exact transcript of an early and now lost manuscript 
on which were made the various royal notes,! 


! The Bukhara MS. has not these, ond thos is excluded from con- 
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No. I. Ahiedjya Kalin’s MS. 


Of this I have not been able to learn more than is told 
by Babar (f. 563), vix., that a copy of as much as had then 
been written was made by the Emperor's order and at the 
request of Khwaja Kalan Adjrdrt Sameargand? in 1529, and 
that it was despatched from Agra on March 5th, 1529 
(935 u.), after the Khwaja had act out for home. 

No known transcript ends where this must have ended if 
the diaries were sent as well as the narrative section of 
the book. 


No. WI. The Elphinstone MS. 


Of this transcript it is desirable to write at length, not 
only because of its varied points of interest, but because it 
is missing and thus the more demands full description. As 
will be seen, it propounds several riddles. Moreover, it has 
the real and abiding interest of having been used by both 
Persian and English translators of Babar’s book. In 
addition to this, if a word of Mr. Erskine’s is strictly 
used, and its royal notes are ‘ marginal,’ it bears an 
autograph attested note by Humayiin, and another, un- 
attested but royal in style, which may well be Shah-jahin's. 
Moreover, a5 a royal possession, Jahangir may have made 
to it those additions in Turki of which he writes under 
the second year of his reign im his (so-called) Tiizak and 
which seem likely to be portions of the “ Fragments” 
that were first brought to public notice by Dr. Iminsky, 
have been discussed by Dr. Teufel, and still remain for 
final examination. 

As has been said, there is even much that makes for the 
surmise that the Elphinstone MS. is the text of supreme 
importance, Babar’s autograph manuscript. This can only 
be known if good fortune brings it from its long seclusion. — 

From internal evidence, it may be asserted that the 
Elphinstone MS. or its exact archetype was owned by Babar's 
descendants. If it is not his own, it may be the copy 
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completed for Humiyiin as mentioned in the incongruous 
colophon of the Alwar Persian text which is inserted later 
in this notice (p. 761). The transeript mentioned there as 


finished in 1530 (937 4.) cannot but be a Turki one if the 


Persian translations were made at the dates recorded for them. 

The next news about the Elphinstone Codex is conveyed 
in a note made upon it by the Emperor Humayin, which 
is attested by him, and which Mr. Erskine describes as 
“marginal.” The date of its inscription is to be inferred as 
1551-2 (959 1.), because Humayin says in it that he was 
#6 (lunar) years old when he made it, and he was born on 
March 6th, 1508 (913 u.). The first part of this note is 
made as though it were a sentence of Babar’s text; the 
second part of it is an explanation given by Humayin of 
his reason for adding the first part and is followed by his 
attested signature ; and the third, in every Persian MS. that 
I have seen (no Turki one has it in this form), consists of 
a scribe’s note to the effect that what he has copied is 
“4 copy, more or less remote, of the blessed royal hand- 
writing.’ If this note be truly marginal, the manuscript 





_* This note does not appear in the Haydaribad MS. : its Place would be on 
f. 263, after the topic of Rahmut pidde. Tt can be seen in the form Five 
below in the ‘Abdu'r-rabim Persian translation. Mr. Erskine does not say im. 
What langunge it was written in the Elphinstone MS. With slight intervariation, 
the bare statement of the ceremonial act which Humayan enters as for Bibar is 
given by Uminsky and by the University MS., and therefore presumably by Kehr, 
The passaye varies much in form from that in the Persian text, is shorter, 
Unatterted, and, after the do-Babar statement, differs widely. It deaws an 
inference a3 to the year of inser rtiou. It is safer to conclude from it nothing 
until the Bukhara or Elphinstime Codex can be seen. ; 


The note in all the ‘Aldu'r-ralhim translations is as follows, 'Thero aro alight. 


variations in the scribes’ entries, as they are nearer or further from the © blessed 
B.M. Add. 26,200, f, 245. 1, 6: 


alae lb Spat] Dy sey pense iyo Jpn Po aa 

Fo AG MN po ode, soul seyret yo a5 Sy 
et) Shad old a5 So 1 i! \eaeet pele take Side 33,5 
Mae y= pal gay JL es Nem oe yo Shel pay atl 


Ost Spe onde oI Clee bt 0 UE I ples 
It should be said here that doubt rests upon Mr. Erskine’s interpretati 
Py pt sah ey aig = ca Ra upon Mr s interpretation in 
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«m Which it is inscribed can hardly be other than Babar’s 
original or the surmised copy made for Humiyiin and of 
almost contemporary date. 

Our next scanty gleaning of news is in shape of a note 
entered on the MS. where the record of 908 n. breaks off, and 
which laments loss of matter, It is reproduced in Payanda 
Hasan’s Persian translation, and it may have been made 
im both places by him. It is repeated and its lament echoed 
by Dr. Leyden in his manuscript translation, and from this 
it has found its way through Mr. Erskine into the Memoirs. 
Such early mutilation of the Elphinstone MS. makes for its 
having shared the historic vicissitudes of travel to which 
Humayiin's library was subjected. 

This note brings the story of the MS. down to not later 
than 1586 (994 #.). 

Next in time is news conjectured from a reference which 
the Emperor Jahangir makes to a Béhar-ndima under date 
of his second year, 10146 wn. (1606).! It is the earlier and 
later ownership of the Elphinstone MS. by Timirid emperors 
that gives force to this conjecture. If a true surmise, it 
brings the story down to 1607. 

The passage is as follows :— 


TE Se Unf apie lel, I Sy! Oy se 
Nyt pe ha Soy oly! Chk bar lar Cut 
ee Se LE tS dee sll 3) yoy pty os be 
BEN ery bh nal re Be gi ee onl Sod lb G naygl 
pd le Se atte s i yo ol nat IS le ysss ya 


1 inal = pine, Sayyid Ahmad ; Pare 1864, 52. Also B.M. 
Add. 26,215, p. 70 Mr. Erskine has pissage (BM. Add 
26 G11, p. 82} with wiatrintion of the word het ‘handwrttine in a way which 
docs not agree with the reading of M. - lés, who based on it a statement 
that aoe added to the text of Babar’s book. (Biographie Universalis, 
art. Babour. 

Reference to M. Langlés’ view will be found in the face of = 

but it must be remembered that when this reference ris mals Oe Pen 
not know the Tuset-i-pahdagiri. 
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I refrain from offering any translation of this, because 
from it Mr. Erskine and M. Langlés have derived differing 
statements through varying reading of the word khatt,. 
and I have little better material yet than they had for 
arriving at correctness, The Elphinstone MS. might help to 
translate accurately, but I surmise that the Bukhara would 
be the better zuide.! 
~ No codex I have seen contains anything signed by 
Jahangir in accordance with the statement made in the 
passage just quoted. No signature to the “ Fragments” is 
quoted by Iminsky from Kehr; but in Kehr’s copy they 
are displaced, and they may be signed where they first 
occur in any Russian fdbar-ndma—i.e. presumably, in the 
Bukhara manuscript. Something might and almost certainly 
would be learned from the Bukhara either for or against 
the suggestion that these “‘ Fragments”’ or parts of them are 
Jahangir's Turki additions. 

Mr. Erskine found, ‘ marginal,’ on the Elphinstone MS., 
a second royal note which he attributes to Humayan. 
There is much against this attribution. High as is the 
estimate of his work which all who know it must form, 
it is to be remembered that, although he went over his 
translation both with Dr. Leyden’s translation of a part of 
the Elphinstone MS. and with the Elphinstone itself (or- 
all it then contained), this was collation only; he could not 
have had with the Turki that close touch which he had 
with the Persian text. Little points must have escaped 
him. A moment's occupation in thought of his position 
will show that details which he could not have missed from 
his Persian text might easily have passed unnoticed in 
collation. This implies no blame; it explains blanks in 
information which would have been filled had hia basal 
transcript been in Turki. 

to this second note, which concerns the amrat fruit,. 





* The help of the Elphinstone MS. could not be direct since it had Jost all bat 
ares itt, trberecrai he ie u. before it came into Mr. apiedline's 
but | have a hint of collateral help in slight marginal notes wpon it, of w 
handwriting might be decisive, 














what makes against its being Humayiin’s is that it is not 
attested, as is his first; at least, no attestation is quoted in 
the English version, or with the copy of the note which 
chances to be in the British Museum amongst Mr. Erskine’s 
popers.' Moreover, it does not appear in the Persian 
translations, an absence which implies that it was entered 
Inter than their dates and therefore cannot be by Humiyin. 
Avain, it mentions Babar by a style unlike Humiayiin’s, and 
speaks of him with disrespect. 

This amrat fruit note cannot be Jahingir's, because he 
made his additions in Turki, and it is in Persian. It occurs 
only im the Elphinstone Codex; its royal style, its dar 
ramdn-t-md, testifies to its origin. Its author is plausibly 
Shah-jahan. Tf truly marginal, the finding of the Elphinstone 
MS. would allow recognition of the handwriting, 

It is a long stride to another item of news, which is one 
of great importance since it brings the manuscript into the 
European world and spreads wider Babar'’s fame. Unfor- 
tunately we learn merely a fact—that it was purchased in 
Peshawar by Mr. Elphinstone in 1809, and when on his 
mission to Kabul. Later on he wrote of it to Mr. Erskine aa 
“old and valuable,” ? but no details as to seals or other marks 
of earlier ownership have come down to us. It must have 
been soon after its purchase that it was lent to Dr. Leyden, 
who translated a part of it, was cut short in his work by 
death, and had honour done with amplest measure to his 
unfinished fragment by Mr. Erskine, who incorporated it in 
the Memoirs in 1811. 


1 ELM, Add, 26,605, F BS. 

* These words are quoted from an unpublished letter, for neces fo which 
aa to all others qooted, I am indebted to Mr, William Frekina's “seg 
cae ae Willa Eekiae’s grand, 
fragment from f. 2166 to f. 38, His share in the eee cial to ae 
characteristic oat Mr, Erskine equally divided the honour of its production 
‘with him. iit. Leyien waa man who would have rivalled his frtemal ten 
generosity; be would hove wished posterity to allot to Mr. Erskine the just . 
ciessinttvaeed ‘ime C friend nce, ony Senepls of the Memoirs, with its pleasant 
accompaniment of friandly ac words, 3 went as ee 

sip RT ea rider public ugTecabie meding and should be 
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lation from the Persian text, and with him it remained, 
because Mr. Elphinstone said it was safer so. 

In 1816 there being correspondence between the two men i 
as to the best place in which to deposit it and certain Turki i 
papers (its vocabularies ?), it was decided to entrust it to the a 
chief library of their mother city. That it was so deposited 7 
there appears to be no doubt, The following three items of | 
testimony, two from M. Garcin de Tassy and one from 
Mr. Erskine, confirm the decision taken in 1816, and locate iy 
} the manuscript down to 1848 in the Advocates Library. x 
| The first is s letter (hitherto unpublished) addressed to 

Mr. Erskine :— 
= “44, Buoomssvny Savane, 


Loxpow, 
Augiat 30, 1841. 










7 afi 


aCe 


* Mowsrtevn, 

___ Mon estimable ami et confrére, M. le Chevalier A. Jaubert, 
professeur de ture, ete., m'a chargé lors de mon départ pour 
Londres, il y a quelques semaines, de m'informer of se trouve en 
ce moment le MS. jagatai des Mémoires de Babar, dont vous aver 
publié une intéressante traduction accompagnée de savantes notes. 
Personne & Londres n'a pu répondre a cette question; mais M, le 
Professeur Wilson m’s engagé a yous Gerire pour vous la fairo. 
ivous-méme. Je vous prie de m'excuser la liberté que je prends 
| et de croire que je m'estimerais heareux de bonne yous étre A mon 


> ez, | b 


—— 
ey 


tour bon ai quelque chose. Je partirai dans une quintaine pour 
Paris; je me chargerai volontiers de vos commissions. Pai 
Yhonneur d’étre, avec respect, Monsieur, 
“Votre trés humble serviteur, 
Gancry pe Tassy,” 


The following is quoted from the Journal Asiatiyue of 


‘February Lith, 1842:— 







' The MS. misluid after Leyden en's executors had returned it to Elphinstone, 
and to espe haeimaargcgelio our knowledge that there was a ‘Turki text in 
Bukhara at the time, news of which had rea ned Ms. Eiphinetone , for he wrote 

| of ‘Travels in Contral Asia in 1812-1813" 





‘to Mir ‘Tpeatu'-lah--the auth 
‘Caleutta, 1872}—to ask him to procure another oopy in Bukhara for Mr. 


a. ee eee 
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“AM. le Redactewr du‘ Journal Asiatique.’ 
" Mowsrern, 

Dans l'article plein d’interét que M. A. Bélin a consacré 
i Vexamen des Chrestomathies Orientales (Janvier, 1843)... . 
il est dit que le MS. jaghatai des Mémoires de Babar se trouve 
ii la Bibliotheque du Collége de Fort William. Ce document 
manque d’exactitude, comme celui que fen Davids a donné dans 
ea Grammaire Turque, p. xxxiv de ln préface, of il est dit que 
le MS. de Mémoires des Babar qui appartenait an feu Dr. Leyden 
se trouve dans Ia Bibliothtque de la Compagnie des Indes 
(i Londres). Le fait est que ce précieux MS., d’aprés lequel 
MM. Leyden' et Erskine ont redigé leur estimable traduction 
anglaise, est actuellement 4 In Bibliothéque des Avocata a 
Edinbourg. C'est de M. Erskine lui-méme que je tiens oe 
renseignement qu'il me parait utile de faire connaitre. Agréez, ete. 


**Ganeoy bE Tassy.” 


Next comes an authoritative and signed statement from 
Mr, Erskine himself, in the following note which is taken 
from a flyleaf of his Turki MS. (British Museum, Add. 
26,204). After having inscribed there what is virtually a 
table of the contents of the volume, Mr. Erskine writes: 
“N.B. The folios 25-284 are wanting in Mr. Elphinstone's 
copy of the original, now in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. See ‘Memoirs of Babar,’ p- 355, 
note. William Erskine, Edinburgh, December 2oth, 1848,""* 

Unfortunately, the Elphinstone Codex cannot be found by 
the Keeper of the Advocates Library, who has obliged me 
by twice making search for it. It may be discovered later. 
and it is allowable to listen to the single string of hope. 

I have mentioned already that this transcript had lost 
much of its latter portion before it came into Mr. Erskine’s 


! The M8. belonging to Dr. Leyden which is mentioned above is really in the 
India Office, but was not the one translated from by Leyden, who teed the 
re renter Davids has, however, not been quite correct in his statement, 
there is a MS. which belonged to the College of Fort William—i.e. that 

9 The above note suggests that Mr. Erskine had the Elphinstone MS. in his 
when writing it. This is not necessarily se, since he was compari 
his own MS, (now in the British Museum) with the Memoirs, which is anotatel 
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hands; it had no colophon therefore, to attract his attention. 
One exists however, which would fit it, and which, where it 
stands now, is singularly out of place. It is one appended 
to the splendid Persian copy of the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian 
translation which belongs to the Maharaja of Alwar. It is as 
follows :— 


Obilers ler sljaspe ylalle, dle sales ei Cot, 
u~ ee aed ex fa tS 5S als} = as) a wit Mma 
iste = etn hee | 
igi 5 se urn rary | mee) ops font dine ei) stles 
Mid att fe GLO be ell oll RRSaT pug 
This colophon, it must be admitted, offers an interesting 
little problem. Its remarkable character and Inconeruities 
were first published, I think, by Mr. Beveridge.* 
Where it is, it not only contradicts, by its date, the historic 
ascription of the Persian translation to Abdu’r-rahim Mirza 


Turkmdn, but, with date 1531, is attached to 4 book which 
has, interpolated in its text, the note made by Humayiin in 


1551-2, 

Not only so, but besides the seals of Akbar and Shah-jahan, 
that of Muhammad Humiaiyiin is inscribed within the volume. 

* The original reads tucuk, but J supvest to read de fturki, or even da turd. <a 
Fane extract of Jahingtr's own composition, p. 755, note, If this colophon be, ! ’ 


asf SUrMLUSe, © Copy or part adaptation of ons dated O47 H., it is unlikely that the 
Turki word tisat or thes shoul! be whittled down i early. Moreover, there 
is no 2 ei reason for calling Babar’s book by the inappropriste name, und 
~ of which there ia no other known example, ic, Tucwh-i-udgi'dt-i-Madari, 

The points of this colophon essential here are that a trunseript of Babar’s 
book was made by the command of Muhammad Humayan, and completed on the 
ime m4 of Taman IT, 937 »., by “Ali’n’l-katib, de : 

o the incongruities of the Alwar colophon Mr. Beverkige hes drawn 
attention in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of July and Oeste 100, The 
wig hetewhe on printed here was made az chock upon his own, by a scribe 
of the Alwir Raj, Mubammad gti te in 1900, and agrees with 


BAB. 1905. 60 








a thind copy which we owe to Mr, E. 
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The codex is of regal merit and of early date; it has been 
_ estimated as dating even so early as 1590, the year in which 
the translation was made. The colophon cannot be right: it 
cannot be that of a Persian translation: it cannot in 1590 
describe work by ‘Ali’u’l-katib, who was living at the time of 
Babar’s death, a well-known isp da and Humayin’s seal 
can only be here for soma 5 
Until some better explanation i is peered I suggest that 
us the Alwar Codex is so early and so good, it may be the 
one presented to Akbar by ‘Abdu'r-rahim Mirza; and that, 
because it was in this closest touch with its Turki original, 
a spirit of piety brought over from that original its seal 
(Humiayiin’s) and (modified P) colophon, thus linking source 
aed cattecnis 05 GE Real ths same book, even in differing 
verbal garb. 


(Te be eontinwed.) 
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INDICES TO THE DIWAN OF ABU TAMMAM. 


Br D. & MARGOLIOUTH. 


ig will probably be long before the diwans of the Arabic 

poets are fully utilized by compilers of Moslem history. 
Widely read in Eastern countries, they are rarely attractive 
to European taste, trained on quite different models, 
European editions, such as might be expected to make the 
most of the historical and archmological matter which they 
contain, are not in many cases likely to be nttempted; and 
the Oriental editions, though sufficiently trustworthy in 
point of text, usually provide the historical student with 
little in the way of help. Guided by the example of 
Mr. Guest, who indexed Makrizi for this Journal, the 
present writer hopes to make the access to some of these 
diwins rather easier, by furnishing them with indices of 
places, persons, and certain other matters. The first diwan 
with which he will deal is that of the leader of the great 
Abbasid trio which consists of Abi Tammam, Buhturi, and 
Mutanabbi. 

Aba Tammim’s diwiin was published at Beyrut in 1889, 
with partial vocalization and notes by Shahin ‘Atiyyah ; this 
edition being exhausted, another has been produced this year 
at the same place by Muhyi’l-din al-Khayyat. Of the 
numerous misprints and errors in the former edition some 
have been corrected in the new; yet a great many remain, 
not indeed of a sort which is likely to seriously mislead or 
delay the reader, yet such as should have disappeared in 
a new edition. Thns, one of the poet's patrons is still 
repeatedly called Ibn Abi Dawid in the headings (1, ‘75, 
46, etc.) ; yet the rhymes show that his name was Ibn Abi 
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Du'ad (79, 82), even if there could have been any doubt 
in the case of so famous a man. The explanations piven 
in the notes are often erroneous. So in the line (24) 


ty get we bls Bidgs pt lo, wel oles 


maszdd is explained as ‘the top of a mountain’; but from 
p- 80 we learn that it is the name of a tribe, known also 
to Ibn Duraid. On p. 246 


awafi is interpreted awa'i/, ‘ first’; of course tt is the participle 
from afd, ‘to be slack.’ On p. 12, m a line quoted by 
Mas‘iidi, wine is said to be jahmiyyat al-ausdf: the editor 
thinks this means ‘dark of attributes,’ but it must surely 
be « reference to the doctrines of the Jahmites concerning 
the attributes of God. The matter contained in the new 
edition seems identical with that in the old, save that some 
of the satires published in 1889 have been omitted on the 
ground of impropriety. 

Aba Tammam was court-poet under Mu‘tasim and Wathik, 
and most of his efforts, or at any rate the best of them, 
consist of encomiums either of the Caliphs or of the leading 
men at their courts, especially Ahmad Ibn Abi Du'ad and 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, the judge and vizier 
in whom Mu'‘tasim placed implicit reliance. The themes on 
which he dwells most are the defeat and capture of Babak 
by al-Afshin, assisted by the generals Abt Sa‘id Muhammad 
Ibn Yusuf, Aba Dulaf, and Ja‘far al-Khayyat. Babak, 
leader of the Khurramites, warred with considerable success 
against the Caliphs, and was finally subdued by the military 
genius of al-Afshin and the treachery of his Armenian friends. 
His execution is powerfully described by our poet, p. 264. 
Al-Afshin also took a prominent part in the successful raid 
by which Mu‘tasim rendered himself master of Ancyra and 
Amorium, celebrated by Abu Tommam in one of his most 
brilliant odes (7). Presently al-Afshin fell into disfavyour, 
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was charged with idolatry and fire-worshipping, was im- 
prisoned and starved to death. Abii Tammiim now re-echoes 
the charges (268), and describes with delight the fire in 
which the hero's bones were burned: “he prayed to it when 
living, he is burned in it when dead, and shall enter it with 
the evildoers.” 

Several other men of eminence figure among the poet's 
patrons—‘Abdallah Ibn Tahir, Malik Ibn Tauk, al-Hasan 
Tbn Sahl, ete. Since his patrons cither sent for him or 
were sought by him, his poems enable us to add a few 
biographical details to those preserved by the author of the 
Aghani, Mas‘idi, and Ibn Khillikin. To his supposed 
Christian descent he has no allusion: but he boasts 
exceedingly of the pagan glories of his tribe. Somewhere 
in Syria was his earliest home (425); thence he journeyed 
early in life to Egypt, where he suffered greatly from 
poverty (419-423 and 473); one of his earliest poems (359) 
is a dirge on ‘Umair Ibn al-Walid, who was killed in Egypt 
in 214 a.x. (Tubari, iii, 1101), followed by a series of dirges 
on Muhammad Ibn Humaid al-Tisi, killed by Babak in the 
sume year. Many of the places which he professes to have 
visited are of course ideal, and copied from earlier poets; 
but of places whither he teally went he mentions Hulwan 
(323), Hims (283), Rakkah (121), while Nisabir and Mausil 
(where he died) are mentioned in the headings. Of Baghdad 
he only tells us that he would fain go there (135, 323), 
a wish which was certainly realized. 

Of literary and religious matters Abii Tammim knows 
quite as much as could be expected: he appears to be 
familiar with the anecdotes about his predecessors that figure 
in the Aghani. His reference (4c) to the Fattmah of Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ as 2 masterpiece of eloquence is very remarkable, 
Ma‘bad, he states, is the chief singer, though he has many 
rivals; the Umayyads preferred al-Akhtal to Farazdak, 
notwithstanding that the latter was their kinsman. He 
quotes Jarwal, but adds “I mean al-Hutay’ah,” the name 
by which the latter poet was more fumiliarly known. 
Technical terms of tradition (76), metre (81), and grammar 
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(3, 279, 308) not unfrequently occur. Attention is called 
to the practice of pointing and vocalizing epistles (419), and 
the cheapness of paper (241). 

A distinctive feature in Abii Tammam’s odes is his interest 
in the week-days. Monday (293) is the day of Abii Sa‘id’s 
victory ; Tuesday is the death-day of ‘Umair Ibn al-Walid 
(360), and of some probably fictitious separation of the poet 
from his beloved (64); Thursday (263) is the day on which 
Babak's fortress Baddh was destroyed, and is also marked 
by erotic experiences (438, 445); Friday (102) is the day 
of a victory over Babak at Makin, and also of a victory 
over the Byzantines (297), consummated on o Saturday 
(ibid.)—so glorious a victory that Time smiles whenever 
it remembers that it begot such a Saturday. Further, 
Thursday is the day on which Mu‘tasim died and Wathik 
acceded to the throne (276). Sunday and Wednesday, it 
would appear, had nothing worth commemorating. 

Abii Tammam’s biographers quote tales in which he is 
charged with impiety, especially with neglect of the five 
prayers. His diwin contains nothing that would confirm 


‘this charge—indeed, he asserts (261) that prayer makes 
good all following actions. Such references as he ma 





Kes to 
religious matters are quite orthodox; and, as in most diwans, 
there are a few poems quite ascetic and edifying in character, 
These, it is true, are compensated by verses in praise of wine. 

The following indices refer to the pages of the new 


edition ; some of the geographical names have been collated 


with the forms in Yakiit, who had studied the diwan very 
carefully ; and in the case of some of the persons mentioned 
references haye been given to places where more is told 
about them. 
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1. Names of Places mentioned in the Diwan of Abii Tammim. 
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us we SalI Bae yp 
46 phe pl cols! oly 
152, 59, 57, 51, 47, 
(Ibn Khillikin, ii, 70) 
ST pel pl cob 
$52 caac| Lill oy aos 
28 sleep oast 
Set op tell yp tee 
56 jsamsstl gil gl ast 9 
812, 299, 210, 195, 116 
495 spans!) Lady op dat 
494, 487 2) op dest 
sell ' gs oy de® 
189, 107, 96, 68, 25 die | 
989, 267, 265, 249, 293, 205 
336, 335, 299, 298, 294, 290 
(Ob. 238; Ya'kabt, ii, 598) 
821, 219 ai 3) =| 
152 kar 


Hill 
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276, 155 dado) Waslall uy lo 
309, 329 

155 a 

ae oy A) ne wale 
384 ie 

139 el wy dad 

107 plop» 

409, 304 a 


412 lis 

271 ples 

114 [oor] 

160 225 yu 

? tual ab 83 2y5 si-9\ 

$28, 276, 275, 226 Wh ¢pidl 

dilol ys 34 oll 

104 [a1 ! i] 

412 2s 

(See Gatl) (EL 

5 (2) ob ep 

$41 au) onc ep — 

lll pl tl ole ot ee 
494? 381 

81 a2 

92, 90 is hentll wp op de 
(Ya kab, ii, 516) 102 


46 Mannel (s+ 
930 dela ssl 
198 eye! ot ides 
(Ya kibt, ii, 565) 
131, 55 Lal 
177, 170, 168 we gatye 
175, 183, 128, 127, 66+ 24)| 
502, 492, 489, 488, 407, 401 
(Ya kabt, ii, 599) 
rel gp) Lal Ane cep 
(Ya kabt, ii, 223) 223 
407 ee ?) V< Auli 
9 [&s)\ so Sasa het 
479 = 34 
potenll gel alee ont spciew rt pc 
146, 155, 114, 114 
367, 366, 70 doom 1 2) yl 
372, 368 
BO (plac 
153 345.2) de 35 iy 
145 [ Jai] 
BE FS ot a ot oP 
ronal ead er eo wp! 
S71, 242, 198 _ sachl! 
444 = ~ 
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70) pniasyall 
189 aul! ale a des 


99 au yl 
265 das e ae 


491, 489 \u!| Kings 


3. Names of Tribes mentioned in Abii Tammam's Diwan. 


64 ly ee hs 

474, 370, 291, 181, 42 peas 

62 oy 

251 le 

4184 Oya 

271, 175 (usd 

475 do 

mci Saad Si a 

484 b> 

268, 64, 21,13 6) ate 
275, 278, 269 

20 yu) deel 

170 et 

80 cl 

$53, 170 (asl 

288 naa 

Sd pee 

485 4m 

$53 ob NN ae 

37 dle 

$86 dol 


287 ol 

388, 198, 151, 99, 94, 78 oul 
493, 475 

319, 269 les a> ail)! 

151, 131, 190, 124, 129, 94 35) 
386 

495, 477 dual 

435, 12 ay y| er sell go 

485 5) 

175 aaa! 

145 Laid) 

94 jlail 

188, 83, 78, 77 ol! 

web 

487 Jom 

80 ju 

477, 370, 180 

B41 thee we oy G 

$65, 31 bl,» G 

85 wo 5 

273, 268, 226 [lo] 1a; 
487, 477, 378 
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971, 79 ole 

444, 190 pele 

$78, 319, 19 wolse 

Id heee Loss 

490, $35, 161, 191 boc 
S44 snc 

294 aj! ep usde 
475 otdall ode 

286 aoe 

271 ay 

B07 watt cli 
175 Waid et 

278, 272 ai uy ot 
475 Sqn! 

499. 535 

$1 Vac hols 

490, 864, 131 les 
873, 278, 155 (tu 3 
57 doles 

$17, 291, 216, 57 pws 
477 he ot Unt 

124 ad 

20 os 

501, 291 15 

271 wows 


198 50S 
485 wihS 


349, 88 jee oy oo 

(hn Duraid .!0,9) 291 woo 

123 lL, 

377, 365, 319, 57, 33 dens, 

169 | ppl dene, 

506 ro 

84, 83 5; 

378 pad} 

ATS Oa j 

122 jel 

269, 286, 152, 130 oan 

284 dad oy) Gee 

198 hs 

130 cole 

355 aS 

$65, 358, 84 Ls 

88 Wane 

56 he 

72.1% 

4684, 271 — 

$70, 291, 289, 161, 141 - 
477, 475, 474, 472, 422, 388 
500, 496, 492, 484, 479 
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477, 864, 356, 822, 88 dae 


$87, 369, 251, 68 li 
364, 155 \5 

489 3.143 

819, 152, 72 as 

300, 145, 94 loan 
878, 319, 291, 191 Ul, 
287, 237, 155, 24 C2 


Hn 

271 ps 

487 5 lal! 

477, 56 oe 
$22 0? 

88 5p 

80, 24 vla-s 

$25, 80 nie 

92, 89, 88, 33 b. 


79 Oe 


4. Stars mentioned in the Diwan of Abi Tammam. 


226 Yeu! hens 

411, $13, 299, 220 —Slas 

333, 321 ys eatlly sacl 

117 o,lbe 

571, 220, 162  ty02)] 

S21, 112, 102 203 sl, 33 dl 
362 

S21, 313, 800 3 pally 2} pall 

398, 228, 117 -s5at.ll 

4 "lead 

102 3 

316 (fei cool, (fai 


198 c=,='| LI | 
198 wl 

198 

117 alae 
343, 332 4 5 
228, 81 49 

$62 sd 

93, 60, 4 |i - 
250, 228, 81 lem 
198 y= 
400 Jo 

382, 228, 81 Jo; 
843 lb 


442 SoM [aL] 

B19 pater 

Bt dant 

8 yyae 

164 poal 

822 cet oy UL JL!) 
487, 322, 64, 57, 19 LoS 
ote 

os saat 

ch! 


Soe 
165 pil 





6, Battles mentioned by Abii Tam 








474, 163, 99 o>} 

261 55)! 

474, 323, 163, 99, 12 wv 
474 lst 

322 2.1 

64 oles 

219 oleae iN, uy 0 


828, 163 wr 


$22 ys 


165 paar oes) 


$22 nd oly, Lal, 


42, 31 ys a 








— all 
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NOTES ON INDIAN COINS AND SEALS. 
Part VI. 


By E. J. RAPSON, M.A., M.E.A.8, 


Toretary Divisrries or Inman Cirtes on Graeco-Ixpian 
Corns, 


l. Mapisa. 


(HE square bronze coins of Eucratides which bear on the 

reverse the image and superseription of the tutelary 
divinity of a city, instead of some type accompanied by the 
usual kingly name and titles, are well known and have often 
been published." The Kharosthi inscription has been read 
hitherto as “ Karisiye nagara-derata”’; but this is undoubtedly 
incorrect. Since the publication of Professor Gardner's 
Catalogue, the British Museum has acquired specimens of 
this coinage, by means of which the reading of every letter 
of the inscription can be determined with certainty.2 Of 
these additions, the best preserved is the coin now described. 


Obv. Bust of king r., wearing helmet and diadem ; inser. 
in Greek characters along the |., the top, and the 
r. side :-— 


BASIAENS | METAAOY | EYKPATIAOY. 


' Cunningham, Ni. Glron., 1860, pp. 225 (No. 21) 935, vii (vi), 
Nos. 5, G; von Ballet, Zeir. f ‘Nown., ‘1879, p. 200, _ vi (tii), ie Gant 
B.M. Cat., Greek and Seythic Kings, p. 1G (Ne. Gg), . Ti, a. 
' Frock thd ecesieninn ablished by Professor Gardner, it was im ssible to be 
certain of the rang which be gives om th authority of eTu 
ef 





a i 
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Rev, Zeus seated 1 on throne; he holds a wreath and 
a palm-branch ; in front of him, fore-part of elephant 
r.; behind, a conical-shaped object, above which, 


monogram, De | Kharosthi insoription along r., 
top, and 1. side :— 


215\n¢i1\nhan 
(= Aavisiye nagara-derata). 
B.M.: Cunningham Coll. #0. [PL1, 


The first word, then, is Aarisiye, not Aarisiye ; ond there 
can be no doubt that Dr. J. Marquardt has rightly 
recognised in this Prakrit form the genitive singular =“ of 
Kapiéa,” and that the whole inscription means “the city- 
deity of Kapisa.” 

This discovery of Dr. Marquardt has been published by him 
in 20 modest a fashion—he merely refera to it mcidentally 
in his great work EranSahr nach der Geographie dex Ps. Mosen 
Xorenac'i, p. 280—that, unless special attention is drawn to 
it, it runs some risk of escaping the notice of numismatists 
altogether. 

Its importance for the history of Greco-Indian coinage 
is evident. We have here indisputable numismatic teatimony 
to the fact that Kapiéa, the capital of the great kingdom 
of Kapidsa-Gandhara, formed part of the Indian dominions 
of Eucratides. This fact has, no doubt, been generally 
accepted long ago from considerations of what is known 
from other sources of the history of this period ; but it is 
now placed beyond all question by this piece of positive 
evidence, 





} There con be little doubt that this monogram is the one which is intended to 
as on all the coins of this class. The different form given both by 
hain 


aod Professor Gardner is dos to im preserved specimens, 
Giant per which will a in the Transactions of the XIF' Oriental 
Seeht alphabet, both By Riot ern aes die is sometimes represented in 
eet ee ee from Niya and on the 
coim. I exemly probe that it indiented by the short 
seauslat the foot of tas tan and that the word should be read us devatd. 


i _« & 


~~ 
we 


nad 
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These coins, moreover, give us some further information 
about the history of the city of Kapiga. It has been already 
observed that they are often coins of Apollodotus restruck!: 
but numismatists seem to have been unwilling to accept the 
obvious interpretation of this fuct, viz., that Encratides must 
have succeeded Apollodotus as ruler over the city to which 
the coins belong. To avoid such a conclusion it has been 
suggested that these particular coins of Eucratides were 
struck after his death*; but there seems to be no evidence 
for this supposition, which is due, no doubt, to the general 
impression which must be left on the minds of all who study 
these coins, that, taken altogether, the reign of Apollodotus 
belongs to a later period than that of Eucratides. It is 
quite possible, however, that, in whatever way these two 
princes may have been connected—and in the absence of all 
satisfactory evidence it is best to abstain from all conjecture 
in such matters*—their reigns may well have overlapped, 
and that, for some time at least, Apollodotus was actually 
superseded in the rule of Kapiga by Eucratides. 

This coin is, further, important since it enables us to test 
the theory, which General Cunningham supported with 
great learning and ingenuity, that the monograms on 
Greeco-Indian coins were to be read as the names of mint- 
cities, This theory has not been generally aecepted by 
numismatists*; but it has been as difficult of disproof as of 
proof, since the resolution of these monograms, which consist 
of an ingenious arrangement of two or more letters, can only 
in most cases be tentative, and can never be eon vineing 
unless supported by other evidence. 

In the present instance, we have both the actual name 
of the city in the Kharosthi inscription and a monogram 


‘ Cunningham, Nim. Chrew., 1560, p. 226; Garduer, BLM. Cat., p. xxv. 
; it : Op. eit,, pp. xxxv, 19, 
,__ ct is generally supposed (¢. Smith, Early History of India, p. 199) that 
; igang © aon ic gee vain of Boe ctides: but the reasons for this 


wiew given by Cunningham (Num, Chrow., 1869, pp. 241-3) are not absolutely 


* v. Chubouillet, Rep, Niom., 1867, p. 493; von Sallet, Zit, f. Num., 1879, 
P- 200; Gardner, B.M. Cut,, Gk, and Seythis Kings, p. Iv. 


== 
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dy which can scarcely by any ingenuity be resolved into 
the letters which would go to make up any possible Greek 
equivalent of that name. Moreover, the coins of Apollodotus 
which were restruck by Eucratides must surely also have 
been of the Kapiéa mint, and the monogram which they 


bear is equally intractable. It is J¥|, and can scarcely be 
read otherwise than as MO. 

But, while General Cunningham's theory as to the nature 
of these monograms seems to break down in the solitary 
instance in which it can be tested, it must not be hastily 
assumed that a study and comparison of these monograms 
can yield no good results, from the point of view of 
topography or history. Whatever may be the correct 
interpretation of these monograms, whether they be the 
marks of moneyera or whether they denote certain issues 
of the coinage, the occurrence of the same monogram on the 
coins of different kings certainly raises a presumption that 
they were closely connected in some manner, either locally 
or chronologically. 


2. Puskaldvati. 


In Professor Gardner's Catalogue of Coina of the Greek 
and Scythie Kings of Bactria and India there is published 
a specimen of which, as yet, no satisfactory account has been 
given. It is classed merely as “‘Indo-Seythic, Uncertain.” 
(p. 162; pl. xxix, 15); and it differs so much in character 
from all known Greco-Indian or Indo-Seythic coins that, 
in describing it in Jndian Coins, § 37 (1), I hazarded the 
conjecture that the piece was not a coin, but a reproduction 
in gold of the designs of two seals or gems. TI still think 
that this conjecture may quite possibly be true. The 
provenance of this specimen, which was acquired from one 
of the notorious band of fabricators and dealers in false 
coins at Rawal Pindi, certainly excuses whatever doubt may 
be entertained as to its genuineness. But, if not genuine 
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itself, its obverse and reverse must, at least, be copies, and 
accurate mechanically-made copies, of some genuine originals, 
It is, therefore, in any case, well worthy of study; and 
a taller reading of the Kharosthi inscriptions than was 
possible at the time of the publication of the Catalogue 
scvsale a fact of interest which was quite unsuspected. 


Obe. City-goddess, wearing a mural crown and holding 
a lotus-flower in her right hand; inser. in Kharosthi 
characters :— 

r. S44 SS Wds [ P(e. | khalavadi-devada; 
I; Kharosthi inser. (probably of three a/garas) not 


legible. 
oe eae 
ter. Humped bull r.; above, TAYPOC ; below: Fs Tv (9] 
[ U7 ]gabiie. 
BM. AG; Wt. 667. [PL @, 


' The restoration pa is justified by the remaiming traces. Pu 
might more naturally have been expected; but there seems to be 
ho trace of the vowel-sign. 

* The first akgara seome to be dro, the second is possibly pa or 
pra, and the third is quite doubtful. 

* This afgara should be restored os cither @ or w. There seems 
to be a faint trace of the loop at the bottom which distinguishes 
the w. Professor Gardner's reading eri cannot be supported. 

* The reading bée is undoubted. For the nom. sing. in -¢, cf. 
Pischel, Grammatit der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 18. 


We have here represented on the obverse of this piece 
the tutelary divinity of the city of Puskulavati, the Greek 
Hevxehadiris, which is usually identified with the modern 
Hastnagar. She wears Greek dress and the mural crown 
which is the emblem of a Greek civic divinity; and as 
guardian of the “City of Lotuses ’ she appropriately holds 
a lotus-flower in her right hand. It is quite possible that 
her name may lie concealed in the Kharogthi inser. on the 
left, which, ed an is too fragmentary to be read with 
any confidence. 


+ 


The bull which forms the type of the reverse has, no 
doubt, a religious significance. On the coins of the 
Kusanas, the bull undoubtedly indicates the prevalence of 
the worship of Siva. It is uncertain whether it has the 
same meaning here. 

From the linguistic point of view, the Kharosthi m- 
scriptions are interesting for two reasons: (1) the use of a 
to represent both d and ¢ in ([Pa)khalaradi-devada = Skt. 
Puskalarati-decata ; and (2) the nom. sg. in -e, [w]sabhe or 
[alsabhe = Skt. ersabhah. 


3, Puskalavati (?). 


The identification of unother tutelary divinity with the 
city-goddess of Puskalavati is less certain. The coin on 
whieh her figure occurs is one of the Indo-Seythic (Saka) 
princes, Azilises. 


Obe. King on horseback r.; in front, monogram rh; 
BASIAEQE BASIAEQN MEFAAOY! AIAIZOY (oie)! 


Rev, |., city-goddess, wearing a mural crown and holding 
a dindem in her r. hand; r., Zeus ; in |. field, 
Kharosthi letter YY (pa); im r. field, Kharogthi 
monogram, as (? Spi + fa); Kbharosthi inser. : 





Maharajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa | Ayiligasa, 
B.M.; Cunningham Coll. R. [PL 3. 


The only bases for the conjecture that this goddess also 
may perhaps be the tutelary deity of Puskalavati are, firstly, 
the general resemblance which she bears to-the goddess just 
described, and, secondly, the Kharosthi letter pa, which may 
possibly be an abbreviation of Pakialacadi, which is written 


1 A similar mistake in the name does uot occur on the smaller coin of the same 
pe pibished by Cunningham (Nw. Chren,, 1890, p. 152), and now in 
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in full on the other coin. The explanation of the other 
Kharosthi monogram, which seems to be made up by 
a combination of the atseras gpi and Ja, is quite uncertain. 
It may possibly represent the name of another city. 


Corss wWirH REVERSE-TYPE “ SvastTiga.”” 


1. Legend in Brahimi characters. 

Apparently the only specimen of this class hitherto 
published is the small silver coin belonging to Mr. J. P. 
Rawlins, which Mr. Vincent Smith assigns to the Sauristran 
series, and on which he reads doubtfully the name Arjuna 
(JASB, 1897, p. 9, pl. i, 14). The resemblance to the 
Saurastran series is, however, not sufficiently close to make 
it necessary to suppose that there was any intimate con- 
nection between the two; and the provenance of this coin 
(Jhelam) aud of similar specimens since known from the 
collections of Mr. W. 8. Talbot and Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, which were made in the same region of India, would 
seem to indicate that the coins of this class belong to the 
north of the Punjab. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Rawlins I have been able to 
examine the original coin, and have studied the inscription 
without being able to agree with Mr. Vincent Smith's 
proposed reading of the name. I have since seen the two 
other specimens illustrated in the plate. The former was 
sent to me by Mr. R. Burn on behalf of Mr. Bleazby in 
April, 1903. The latter is now represented by casts in the 
British Museum, but I regret that no note was made of the 
collection to which it belongs. 

Cie. Bust of king r. 

Ree. Srastika; inser. in Brahmi characters (rc. inf). 

Mr. G. B. Bleazby. M5; Wt. 28. [PL 4 

O6r. Similar, 

Rev. Similar; inser., apparently in Brahmi characters, 

illegible, 
[PL 5. 


= 


FD lt 
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So far as concerns the reading of the inscription, the 
coin last described is quite useless, On the other two coms 
certain letters are fairly well preserved, but I cannot suggest 
any satisfactory restoration in either case. The following 
eye-copies of the legible portions of the two coin-legends are 
given in the hope that, when other specimens are available 
for study, they may assist in facilitating restoration of 
the whole! At present it seems doubtful if any conjecture 
whatever on the subject can be profitable. 

| uy Ad 


(1) =v 4 | 3 Cou 
(Mr. Rawlins). 


@ aya Tee uudspHurr) wie 
(Mr. Bleazby, pl. 4). 





2 Legend in Kharogthi characters. 


Most closcly connected with the silver coins just described 
are others, which come from the same part of India, and 
which differ chiefly in bearing inscriptions in the Kharosthi 
alphabet. ‘These seem not to have been published hitherto. 

In the collection of Mr. Longworth Dames there are 
twelve specimens, but, unfortunately, only a solitary one on 
which any considerable portion of the inscription can be read. 

Gbe. Head of king |., wearing diadem. 

Ree. Type, Srastika ; inser. im Kharosthi characters : 

[(——tha]nasa Bagapharnapul— —]. 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. AR -6; Wt. 37°6. [PL @. 





The other specimen illustrated was presented to the 
British Museum in 1903 by Mr. W. 8. Talbot :— 

Obc. Similar. | 

Rev. Similar; inser. in Kharosthi characters; [—— sa 

pu tha|nasa Bagapharaapultra —]. 
B.M.; Mr. W. 8. Talbot. M45; Wt. 247. [PL 7. 

‘Tt is scarcely necessary to remind the epigraphist or the numismatist that 
pete ‘opies are scientifically worthless, and are useful only in so far ms they explain 
by preconceived notions) as to the reading of an inscription, 
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The following are eye-copies of this inscription :— 
aL -[Ps¥ es73f4y-,—7 ero. 
@) fa J PLP SIT ue yy J@L. 


[t will be seen that the name of the striker of these coins 
is doubtful. Tt certainly ended in -na; and if, as suggested 
above, we may restore the two preceding syllables of his 
name as -pufha, we have a form which strikingly reminds 
us of Casfana.’ His title, whether that of king or keatrapa, 
is quite uncertain. All that we can aay, with absolute 
certainty, is that he was the son of Bagapharna. This 
name is undoubtedly Persian; and its latter portion is the 
same as that of the Indo-Parthian king, who is more 
generally known by the Greek form of his name as Gondo- 
phares.* We may, therefore, conclude that these coins 
belong to some ‘family of Persian or Parthian (Pahlava) 
princes or satraps ruling in the Northern Punjab, probably 
in the Jhelam District, in about the first century a.p. 

Of a bronze coinage having as its chief type on the reverse 
a seastika together with a Kharosthi inscription, only one 
specimen is known to me. 

Obe. Man standing. 

ter. Svastika; inscr. in Kharosthi characters not legible. 

BM. ; Major Hay, 60: 12-20: 553. 8. [PL 8. 


This coin was purchased in 1860 by the British Museum, 
together with a great number of others, which seem mostly, 
but by no means exclusively, to have been collected in the 
north of India and in Afghanistan. The inscriptions, 
unfortunately, cannot be read; but its fragmentary letters, 
and those also of some of the badly preserved silver coins 


' Possibly the resemblance which Mr. Vincent Smith enw between these coins 
and the Saurdstran coins may be explained us due to their commen origin. 
oh oe Gnomastique Arsacide, Rey. Num., 1895, p. 370; Fleet, TRAS, 
905, p. 228. 
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in the collection of Mr. Longworth Dames, seem to be 
portions of an inscription which is other than that appearing 
on the more legible silver coins. 


Kraramosra (KHaraosta), son or Anta (Indian Coins, § 34). 
Obe. King r. on horseback, holding m r. hand a lance 


couched; in front of horse, ra (Kharosthi = sam) ; 
inser. in Greek characters :— 
XAPAMLUC | TEICAT | [PJANEITA-1! (TIAYOY. 

Rev. Lion r.; in front, X (? Kharosthi numeral 4); above 
Ef a (? Kharosthi monogram, kia + ro); imser. in 
the Kharosthi characters, beginning at the bottom 
corner r.:— 


pzrlpl[ajo(-ljaai[sjerpzly 
(= Chatrapasa pra [Khajrao[— —] A[rta]sa putrasa). 
Mr. G. B. Bleazby. #o ‘8; Wt. 116. [Fl 9. 


A study of the thirteen specimens of this coinage now in 
the British Museum, and of others which have been sent 
from time to time for examination, shows that certain 
rectifications should be made in the description given by 
Cunningham (Nwm, Chron., 1890, pp. IT27, 170) and 
Bhagvanlal (ed. Rapson, JRAS, 1594, p. 550). 

The Greek inscription is correctly read by both these 
authorities as 

XAPAMLUCTE! CATPANE! APTAYOY. 


Of the first two forms, ending in -E|, I can offer no 
explanation, and it is even somewhat doubtful whether 
they are to be rega deck as nominatives or as genitives. 
They might be nominatives if the last word could be 
regarded as the genitive singular of the father’s name, 
as has been hitherto assumed; but they are more probably 
genitives in apposition with the last word, which must 
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surely be a compound, made on the Indian model, APTA + 
YOY =the Kharosthi Arfasa putrasa. The form tos = vids 
is well known at this period,’ and is actually found on 
a Parthian coin of Gotarzes (a.p, 40-51).2 The name Arta 
may possibly be that with which we are familiar as the first 
portion of the Parthian names Artabanus and Artavasdes.* 
A comparison of all the available specimens makes it 
possible to restore the Kharosthi inscription with certainty as 


PZPPLIPFAINISEPHLY 


(= Chatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa). 


The only important variant appears on a coin in the 
British Museum (Hay, 60: 12-20: 169) where the name 
of the father is given as Ortasa (gen. sing.) = P a 1. 


The first letter cha appears quite distinctly not only on 
this coin, but also on one in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge which was sent to me for examination by the 
Rev. W. G. Searle. 

The reading of the group -rfa- (with the lingual ¢) seems 
to be correct. 

The difficulty of interpreting this coin-legend lies in the 
syllable pra, which is seen quite distinctly before the name 
Kharaosta, but which was not noticed by Cunningham. It 
occurred to me at one time that the letter might be a ha,! 
and that Aakha- might possibly be intended to be read as 
Akh, and to represent some hard aspirated guttural for 


' Tt occurs, for exam an inseription of Lucius Caxsar (died a.p. 2) at 
Athens, Boeckh, CIG. No. "319. 


*BASIAEQE BASIAEQN APEAKOY YOE KEKAAOY- 
MENOZ APTABANOY FOTEPZHSE, WretA, BM. Cat., Porthia, 
Pp. 165, pl. xxvii, 2, and Nun. Chron, 1900, p. 95; of. Gardner, The 
farthian Coinage, p. 49, pl. ¥, 26 


3 For the renings of these v. Drouin, Onomeuti wfrsecide, in Ree, Ni 
1895, pp. 367, 968. fa Sia 





the Royal Arne Boeite i Library, {ful athe had ead sugested Ti 
hi is 
This volume of notes, from which I could only give in the 
two articles edited by me in TRAS, L890, p. 639, and 1504, p. 641, should be 
consulted by scholars interested in the history of ancient India. 


7.8.4.8. 1605. 52 


fy 
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which there was no adequate equivalent in the Kharogthi 
alphabet. But the syllable seems to be undoubtedly pra, 
not ka, and I am quite unable to make any useful conjecture 
as to its meaning. 

Both Cunningham and Bhagvanlal had identified the 
striker of these coins with the Kharaosta of the Mathura 
Lion-Capital; but this identification” was not accepted by 
Bihler, and it seems not to have been reasserted by any 
other echolar up to the present time. 

Bithler seems to have found two difficulties in the proposed 
identification. In the first place, he doubted whether the 
name on the coins as given by Cunningham (1.e.);—Khara- 
mostis (Greek, Charamastei; Kharosthi, Xhara{m Josta (p. 127), 
Kharamasta (p. 170)}—could possibly be the same as the 
Kiaraosta of the Lion-Capital. This objection now disappears 
when it is seen that the name appears in precisely the same 
form, Kiaraosta, both in the Kharosthi coin-legend and on 
the Lion-Capital. 

If the matter ended here, we should surely have no 
hesitation in accepting the identification as extremely 
probable, if not quite certain. But Bithler’s second objection 
ig more serious, and it raises a problem of which I see at 
present no perfectly satisfactory explanation. He points 
out that according to the Lion-Capital Kharaosta is the son 
of Rajula, but that according to the coins Kharamosta (now 
shown to be certainly another form of Kharaosta) is the son 
of Arta. “It would, therefore, appear,’ he says, “ that they 
are two different persons, even if their names should be 
identical.” * 

Although no certain explanation of this difficulty presents 
itself, it may be useful, im view of some future examination 
of this question, to set forth the facts of the case as they 
appear at present, bearing in mind that it is quite possible 
that another edition of the inscriptions on the Lion-Capital 
may materially alter our views as to the genealogies which 
it records. 


| JRAS, 1804, p. 592. 
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Even in Bihler’s own version it is nowhere definitely 
stated that the yweardja Kharaosta was the son of the Great 
Satrap Rajula, In inser. Ai, Nadasi Kasa, the chief queen 
of Rajula, is called his mother, and the presumption is, of 
course, that Rajula was his father: but it need scarcely be 
pointed out that this does not necessarily follow. It is 
certainly possible, if not probable, that Nadasi Kasa may 
have been previously married. Moreover, the sons of Rajula 
seem to be mentioned in insers. B, C, and D as Sudasa, 
the reigning Satrap, Kalui, a younger, and Naiiludo, the 
youngest son. If Kharacstn was the son of Rajula, we 
might surely expect to find him mentioned together with 
these; but as a matter of fact he seems to be in no way 
associated with them. The difficulty as to his position, 
however, disappears altogether if we may accept the 
arringement proposed by Bhagvanlal,’ who makes the donor 
of the stiipa, Nandagriyaka (= Bibler’s Nadasi Kase), the 
daughter of the chief queen of Rajula. According to 
Bhagvanlal, there is no mention on the Lion-Capital of the 
husband of this lady, and he finds no diffieulty, therefore, 
in supposing him to have been the Arta of the coins. 

Whether we may accept Bhagyanlal’s version in preference 
to Bihbler’s is a point which can only be determined by 
# more careful investigation of the inscriptions on the 
Lion-Capital than can be attempted here. Enough has been 
said to show that the identification, which appears in every 
other respect as probable, of the Kharaosta of the inscriptions 
with the Kharaosta or Kharamosta of the coins, must not 
be hastily rejected on the supposed evidence of the 
inseriptions.? 

The Kharosthi syllable sam which appears on this 
specimen on the obverse in front of the horse, occurs on 
other coins of Kharamosta above the lion, preceded by the 
Kharosthi monogram, for which the reading kia + ro has 
been suggested above. The meaning of this monogram, 


‘ JRAS, 1894, p, 546, 


oy ase et et eer tan op 
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us of others on coins of this class, is quite uncertain. The 
sam may possibly, as Mr. Fleet has already suggested,’ be 
the abbreviation for sameat, ‘ year,’ and the X in front of the 
lion on the reverse might, so far as the form goes, be the 
Kharosthi numeral 4. This is, however, rendered the more 
doubtful by the fact that the same figure is found in the 
same position on all coins of Kharamosta, and that on some, 
as on the present specimen, the supposed abbreviation for 
‘year’ appears on one side of the coin and the supposed 
figure 4 on the other. This is, to say the least, not a very 
probable arrangement. 


ATHAMA. 


Obr. King on horseback, as on the coins of Kharamosta 
(e. sup. No. 9); Greek inscription :— 
[-ICIALE --— 
Rer. Monogram made up of the Greek letters M and P ; 
sae ee _ mid Bet, 
Kharosthi inser. : ag. 
Mr. Bleazby. M4; Wt. 34. [PL 10. 


This most interesting coin, which was sent to me by 
Mr, Bleazby for examination, is, so far as I know, umque 
of its kind. It is struck im very thin gold, and seems 
without doubt to belong to the general class of Indo-Seythic 
coins to which the title Saka has rightly or wrongly been 
applied. 

The obverse type “king on horseback” occurs on the 
coins of Azes, Azilises, Vonones, and others, who are called 
kings, and also, as we have seen, on the coins of Kharamosts, 
who is called a satrap. The monogram which takes the 
place of a reverse-type on this coin also occurs, in association 
with a type, on coins of Azes and Azilises. We can have 
no hesitation, therefore, in recognising in this Athama 
a member of the same dynasty. 


iF 


t JRAS, 1905, p. 229. 
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The name Athama is most probably Scythic or Parthian ; 
but it may, of course, be Prakrit Atthama = Skt, Asfama, 
‘Octavus.’ It occurs in the Kharosthi inscriptions discovered 
by Dr. Stein at Niya; ¢.g. as the name of a letter-carrier 
mentioned in the fragment of a leather document, N. xv, 
d36, not yet published. 


ANDHRA. 
GAUTAMIPUTRA Set-Yaska-SaraKarnt (Indian Coins, § 87). 


The three specimens now illustrated are apparently the 
only ones known of what may be called the Saurastran type 
of the coinage of the Andhra Dynasty. One of these has 
frequently been published, and on its supposed evidence 
there has been made an assumption which has influenced 
nearly every attempt to reconstruct the genealogical table of 
this dynasty. An examination of this coin—or rather of 
électrotypes taken from it—and of the other two now pub- 
lished, has convinced me that Mr. Vincent Smith was right 
in doubting the generally accepted reading,! and that the 
assumption which is founded on it must, therefore, be 
abandoned. 

The coin in question was discovered by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji in the sfipa at Sopara near Bombay. It bears 
inscriptions both on obverse and reverse. As to the former 
of these there is no question. It simply indicates that the 
coin is of the prince whose name, in its Sanskrit form, 
is Sri- Yajiia - Sitakarni, and who bears the metronymic 
Gautamiputra, “the son of Gautami.” The reverse in- 
scription is not so easy, owing to the fact that at one part 
the letters are almost lost. It is even now not possible to 
restore the whole inscription with certainty. All that we 
can do is to ascertain its true character and to examine the 


feasibility of such readings as have been proposed. 


1 ZDMG, 1903, p. 622, | 
* Antiquarian Remains at Sopird and Paden, JRBRAS, xv, p. 273. 








a 
ot 
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The Pandit (op. cit., p. 306) read the characters which 
compose this reverse inscription as qacaag aafaqaga4wra 
waaiaalad = Prince Fajna Sdtakarni, son of Caturapana and 
Gautami, ingeniously suggesting that this addition of the 
father’s name to the usual Andhra metronymic was due to 
the regular custom observed on their coins by the Ksatrapa 
dynasty. He was confirmed in his proposed reading of the 
father’s name on the coin as Caturapana by his own reading 
of a title Caéarapana or Catfaraphana in an inscription at 
Nanaghat dated in the thirteenth year of a Vasisthiputra 
Satakarpi.! Putting together the supposed evidence of coin 
and inscription, the Pandit imagined that he had ascertained 
an important fact in the genealogy of the Andhra dynasty, 
cic., that a Vasisthiputra Caturapana Situkarni was the 
father of Gautamiputra Sri-Yajia Satakarni; and this view 
has since been generally accepted.’ 

When we come to examine the coins it will be seen that 
there ure no certain or even probable traces of such a word os 
Caturapane. With regard to the Cutarapana or Cataraphana 
of the inscription at Nannghat, it 1s, in the first place, 
unfortunate that we have no photograph or facsimile by 
means of which the Pandit’s reading can be controlled. In 
the second place, supposing that the reading 1s correct, 
should we not rather see in this form ending in -ana 
(probably = jing) a genitive plural, such as occurs elsewhere 
in a similar position, either of the name of some people over 
whom the king ruled, or denoting the particular family of 
the dynasty to which he belonged? A good instance of this 
use is supplied by the inscription of Madhariputa Purisadata 
in the Jaggayapeta Stiipa;* cf. also such an expression as 
Okhaiakiyanam Mahdrathi in the Karle inser, No. 20.2 It 
will be seen, therefore, that it is by no means certain that 
Catarapena or “phana is the name of the king in whose 
inacription it occurs. 

1 Op. elf, p. 313. 

? For instance, by Bibler, Indian Antigquary, 1885, p. 272. 


3 ASSI, i, p. 110, Rate Maghariputasa Ikkakhnnam Siri- Fira-Pwrisadatasa. 
« ASWI, iv, p. 107, pL liv; of. TRAS, 1003, pp. 299, 300. 
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The general description of the three coins here illustrated 
18 a8 follows :— 

(1) Gbe. Bust of king r.; inser. in Brahmi characters 
(vii) ?:— 


ears y a 
Rev. 1., Ujjain symbol surmounted by crescent; r., Caitya 
surmounted by crescent; between them, a star ; 
beneath them, a waved line; inser. written con- 
tinuously all around the coin (rr. aup.). 
B.M.; Electrotype from General Pearse; [ Bhagvanlal, Zoe. cit. ; 
Elliot, CSI, p. 24). [PL 11. 
(2) Obr. Seon inser, in Brahmi characters (vii) :— 


T araay| aa] 


Mer. Similar, but double-struck ; inser. (c. inf). 





Colonel J, Biddulph. MR -65; Wt. 29°5, [PL 12, 
(3) Ober. Similar: inser. in Brahmi characters (vii) :— 
atasaraaaat at - - ayaa 


Mer. Similar; inser. (v. inf). 
B.M.; Bhagvinlal [ foe. eit. }. M6; Wt 245. [PL 18. 


Of the obverse legend, every letter and almost every 
vowel-mark is absolutely certain :-— 


fw PLALIY [%Aas Yau 
(= Siri Yaiia Sdtakamnisa Ratio Golamiputasa*), 


In studying the reverse legend, the most important point 
to notice is that the lettera are not in exactly the same 
character us those of the obverse legend. It is reasonable 


* These Roman numerals ref thas lock-face, and indicate t | 
Pea adware aa tr to the ¢ ace, and indicate the point in the 
2 T use this a reversed fo denote that a vowel si t 
seen, although foaay poutsly a sirgme-—tp dna psi wees 
2 The inscription should, however, properly begin with Raw. ‘This is the 
order which is, no doubt, intended, ibd stars Gxdhc bas bees iloptok beesaas 

of the break in the legend made by the truncation of the bust. 


-~ 
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to suppose, then, that we have to deal with two different 
alphabets and possibly two different dialects. On the 
analogy of other Indian coins which are of a similar nature, 
such ss those of the Kunindsas with inscriptions in both 
Brahmi and Kharosthi,! we may further expect to find 
that the two legends are in substance identical. 

To fucilitate an investigation of these coins, eye-copies of 
the three reverse coin-legends are given :— 


1¢ JpwprAyec-~ ppr tL AABUAR 


(PL 11,) 
2 F-}peye = = - oe ‘{ajaaulyag 
(PL. 12.) 
a (sipolp- = - ~~ - pe AJR RAB GAR 
(Pl. 18.) 


On comparing the two legends we shall readily recognise 
in the latter, counterparts of Siriyaria Sdtakayisa and 
Gotamiputasa of the obverse. There remain, between these 
two recognisable portions, traces of some six letters, which, 
if we are to suppose that the legends correspond to each 
other exactly, should form the equivalent to Rajio. 

Sa of the gen. sing. is represented by a character {, 
which reminds us of the + =sa of the Bhattiprolu 
inscriptions reversed." | 

Skt. ¢ seems to be represented by a different character, 
which has some resemblance to one form of A; and, as we 
have some reason for supposing that, in a certuin dialect 
used by the Andhras, A actually took the place of Skt. 4, 
e.g. in the name Haku = Skt. Sefti,’ we may provisionally 
read this character as A. 

1 Tudian Coins, § 50. 
3 Ep. Iud., ii, p. 324. 
2 Nanachat Inscription, in ASWI, ¥, p. 64, note 7. 
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The reverse equivalent to the obverse Stri- Fana-Sdfakanisa 
may, therefore, be Hirw- Fana-Hitaka[ misc]. 

There is only one further dithculty in the reverse repre- 
sentation of Gofamipufasa—the character H, which should 
be = mi. With this we may compare the form of ma, B, 
which occurs in Ceylon in about the first century s.c.'_ The 
akgara seems undoubtedly to contain an m, but whether 
it included o vowel sign or not, it is impossible to say. 
We may say, then, that ofr. Gotamiputasa = rer. Gotam(a)- 
putasa, 

There remains now only the ofr. Rafio and its rev. 
equivalent, which, as we have seen, must have consisted 
of some six syllables. All that we can say of this form is 
that it was a genitive singular ending in -naga, as might be 
expected. It is hopeless to attempt any restoration of the 
preceding syllables, probably four in number; but of one 
thing we may be quite certain, they cannot, from the 
remaining traces, be restored as Cafwrapa with the least 

We shall probably be right in recognising in this second 
alphabet a South Indian form of Brahmi which prevailed in 
the region which was the original home of the Andhras, 
Andhradeéa, the Telugu country. On the Saurastran coins 
it is, in fact, what Kharosthi is on the coins of Nahapana 
and Castans, an exotic, not an indigenous alphabet. 


TRAIKUTAKA. 


DAHRASENA, son or InpRADaTTA (date in copper-plate, year 
207 of the so-called Kalacuri or Cedi era = a.p. 456). 
Obe, Bust of king r. 


' Cf. Wickremasinghe, Epigraphia Zeylanies, part i, p. 13. 
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Rev. Caitya; star of dots above on r.; inser, (11) :— 
(= Mahdray-Endradattaputra Parama- Vaisnavca 


Mahdrdja- Dahrasena). 
B.M.; Bird (1854). ‘55; Wt. 282. [PL 14. 


15. Ober. Similar. 


Ker. Caitya; beneath, waved line; star of dots above 
on |,; inser, (xii):— 


[--<- %- Wys - T-]ewMIAECa Bez - -] 
(= [- - rd-ndra-taputra-ra-] Vaisnava Mahdrdja 
[ Sri-Da - - -]). 
B.M,; Bhogvinlil. *h; Wt. 22-7. | PL 15. 


These coin-legends have supplied one of the most familiar 
puzzles in Indian numismatics. Their constituent characters 
are in themselves so corrupt in some cases as to admit of 
the possibility of a variety of readings. Their decipherment 
must, therefore, manifestly depend to some extent on external 
evidence, such as the analogy of other coin-legends of about 
the same time and locality, and also perhaps, to some extent, 
on conjecture. The reading now generally accepted is that 
which was proposed first by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in the 
Transactions of the Seventh Oriental Congress (Vienna, 1886: 
Aryan Section, p. 222), viz. :— 


Mahérdjendracarmmaputra-paramacaisnaca-srt-Mahdrdja- 
Rudragana. 


For -rarmma- the Pandit suggests as possible variants 
-danna- or -datta-. There can be no doubt that the latter 
is correct. The -/fa- is seen quite clearly on the coin which 
is figured as No, 14 in the plate, und it is almost certainly to 
be restored in the cuse of No. 15. 

Apart from this, the only correction which I propose is to 
read the king’s name as Dahrasena, the reading of every 
syllable of which can, I think, be fully justified. I may 
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eny that I have had the advantage of examming a very 
large number of these coins in the collection of the late 
Dr. Gerson da Cunha, some of which have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum, and that other well-known 
eollectors of Indian coins, such as Colonel Biddulph, Colonel 
Shepherd, Mr. L. White King, and Mr. W. Theobald, have 
kindly permitted me to have casts made from specimens in 
their possession. 

The form in which the legend most commonly occurs is 
somewhat as follows :— 


a ed ie oe = cht 


On comparing Bhagvanlal’s reading Rudragana with the last 
four syllables of this facsimile,' it may be observed that :— 

(1) The first of the four syllables in question is certamly 
not rv. It is the same as the character which appears in 
the sixth place from the beginning, and which the Pandit 
read as ca or possibly da. That it is not va seems certain 
from a comparison with the two ra’s (thirteenth and fifteenth 
from the beginning) which are seen in the representation 
of the word Vaignera. It must unquestionably be read as da. 

(2) The second may well be Ara, te. the character which 
appears in the second and eighteenth places from the 
beginning with the addition of the regular subscript -ra. 

(3) The third constitutes the real difficulty, and certainly 
seems more like ga than anything else. But it must be 
remembered that, in any case, it is probably a broken-down 
letter. The die-cutter has allowed the lower part of the 
previous syllable to deprive it of some of the space which 
should have been given to it. From what may be called 
the normal specimens of this coinage, 1t would have been 
impossible to do more than guess at the value of this akgara; 
but, fortunately, there are varieties in which the s¢ (= se) 
in this place is quite distinct (v. inf’). 


' The Pandit himself gives o facsimile (/c.) which may equally be referred to 
in Hhustration of thete remarks, 


i, oi bh 


a 
* 
TC ll—ee 
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(4) The fourth may well be wa, The round base would 
seem to indicate that it was a corruption of the ordinary 
looped aa. As the first member of a compound aksara 
-ndra- it is seen in the fifth place from the beginning. It 
would be more difficult to explain this character as na, the 
corruption of which is seen in the lower part of -sna-, the 
fourteenth from the beginning, 

Tt will be seen, then, that, even on the evidence of the 
normal specimens, there would be no difficulty in accepting 
the reading Dahrasena, except, perhaps, in the case of the 
third akzsara, which is manifestly corrupt. But the case 
becomes absolutely clear when other varieties are studied. 
The two coins illustrated in the plate were chosen as 
preserving certain forms of the letters, which, when 
compared with the normal perversion of the coin-legend, 
seem to prove the correctness of the reading proposed. To 
facsimiles of these, representing two varieties in the 
arrangement of the legend,’ is added another from a coin 
belonging to Colonel Biddulph which most clearly preserves 
the sa (= se). 


() W2JESTA YAU NIL: V2VETI31 


(Pl. 14). 
(@) | 
E-y-yasy-y -lyasuzelye-- 

(Pl. 15). 


PEJES ASS Mb - Br v--y - - [ma 
(Colonel Biddulph), 


We can, then, have no hesitation in recognising in the 
striker of these coins Dahrasena, who is ilready known to 
us from the copper-plate found at Pardi, fifty miles south 
of Surat. This king belonged to the Traikiitaka family, 


' (1) Maddnij-Endredatte-putra Parowa- Foigmapa Sri-Mahdraja-Dah rannd: 
and (2) Nahdraj-Eadradatia-putra Porane- Vitienace Maharija-Sri-Dahrasena. 
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and the copper-plate is dated in the year 207 of an era, 
beginning in a.p. 248 or 249, to which the name Kalacuri 
or Cedi era is usually given, and the establishment of which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal attributed to the Traikiitaka Dynasty.’ 
Tt will not be necessary here to discuss the question of the 
origin of this era, the evidence available for the determination 
of which has recently been set forth in this Journal by 
Mr. Fleet with his wonted clearness and precision, All 
that we need attempt to do here is to show, first, that the 
coins, the copper-plate, and, originally, the era in which 
it is dated, all belong to the same region; and, secondly, 
that the coins and the copper-plate must be of about the 
sume date. 

Mr. Fleet (op. cit., p. 567) points out that “all the earlier 
dates In this era . . . . come from Gujarat and the 
Thana District in Bombay.” The coins, also, certainly 
come from this region, for the largest recorded hoard of 
which I know is the one of some 500 specimens mentioned 
by Bhagvanlil os having been discovered at Daman in 
South Gujurat*; and the specimens in the collections 
referred to above (p. 803) may well have come from the 
same districts, or nearly adjacent districts, of the Bombay 
Presidency. ‘The only doubt is whether the area of the 
circulation of these coins may not have been fur more 
extensive ; but this question cannot be settled until far 
more accurate accounts of the prorenance of these coins are 
available than is at present the case. The specimen published 
by Mr. Justice Newton (JBBRAS, 1862, p. 11, pl. 13)—the 
first recorded specimen of this series—was found “ near 
Karad in the Satara District.” 

The region in question was certainly under the dominion 
of the Ksaharata Nahapana (known dates 41-46 Saka — 
119-124 a.p.).* After his defeat it passed into the hands 


t Trews. FIT Or. Coug.: Aryun Section, p. 220. 

7 JRAS, 1905, p. 566, 

* Bows, Gaz., I, i, p. 45. 

* Inser. of Ugavadita, Nasik, ASWI, iv, p. 99, pl. iii, 6. 
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of his conqueror, Gautamiputra Sitakarni!; but was again 
wrested from the Andhra Dynasty by the Mohaksatrapa 
Rudradiman in or before the year 72 Saka=150 a.n2 
How far it continued to form a portion of the empire of 
the Western Ksatrapa dynasty from this date until the end 
of the dynasty (c. 310 Saka = 388 a.p.) cannot be determined 
with much precision, though, as will be seen below, we 
have some important facts bearing on its history during 
this period. The point which more immediately concerns 
us is that this region was certainly for come length of time 
included in the dominions of the Western Kestrapas, and 
that, therefore, we are fully prepared to find that their 
characteristic type of coinage—olr., King’s head to r.; ree., 
Onitya with inser.—was established there. 

Now the coins in question are precisely of this type; 
and their rough fabric and the debased character of their 
inscriptions proclaim their late date. They would, on such 
evidence alone, be assigned by numismutista to the period 
after the downfall of the Western Ksatrapas, ie. to some 
period after a.p. 388. The coins now attributed to Dahrasena 
record the name of his father, Indradatta, who was king 
before him. If, then, we may suppose that the independence 
of the Traikiitaka dynasty dates from the downfall of the 
Western Ksatrapas, the coins of Dahrasena, who had at 
least one predecessor on the throne, may well be of the 
same period as his copper-plate, which is dated in a year 
equivalent to a.p. 456, 


VYAGHRASENA, SOX OF DAHRASENA. 


Ole, Bust of king r. 
Rer. Saat ; star of dots above on r.; inser. (xii) :— 





(=Maharaja fcobenice: Pirame. ae os 
Pydghrasena). 
B.M.; Da Cunha, ‘5; Wt.32. [PL 16. 


1 Inser, of Pulomayi, Nomk, iid, p. 108, pl, tii, 14, 
2 Junigodh inser. of Rudradaman, Kielhorn, Ep, ind, viii, p. 36. 
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The British Museum acquired in 1904 from the collection 
of the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha eight specimens of a second 
Traiktitaka king, Vyaghrasena, son of Dahrasena. 

The reading of the coin-legend seems to be certain, 
thanks, principally, to the specimen here illustrated, which 
preserves quite clearly the aksaras rya- and -ghra- of the 
name, which on most of the other specimens are either 
indistinct or corrupt. Again we see the peculiar corruption 
of the -se-, which usually appears on the coins of Dahrasena, 
and the meaning of which eould scarcely have been guessed 
if it had not been for the fortunate preservation of the un- 
corrupted form on certain varieties of his coinage. 

The following facsimile is chiefly taken from the coin 
illustrated; but, as on this specimen the akgaras -rama 
Vaisnava- are all broken, they have been restored from 
another coin (B.M., da Cunha, 1904: 4-8: 94). 


SIEYSTSPLYAUS VAIO VIF SHAS 


SigNET-RING OF BUDDHADEVA, 50N OF ASVILAPUTRA. 
A woman standing 1. with a parrot perched on her hand ; 
Kharosthi inser. in two lines written vertically :— 


rpaepa fh  Alévilaputrasa. 


i aL et ae Budhadevasa. 
B.M. Oval, ‘8 by *7. [Pl 17. 
The photograph in the plate is that of an impression 
taken from the seal of o bronze ring recently acquired by 
the British Museum. It is said to have been found at Dheri 
Shahan, the site of the ancient Taxila. 


Sicnet-zino or [Spa]uavena, son OF SANIKA. 
A man standing r., wearing sword, and holding wreath 
in r. hand; Kharosthi inser. in two lines written vertically :-— 


(upwards) PZT {>  Sanigaputrasa. 
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3 | — - . | [ Spa |laverasa 
|. (downwards) |-] Hoh rl 4 4 \m| [ hori: 
BM. : Oval, “9 by -65. [PL 18. 


The impression is from the seal of a broken bronze ring. 
The initial atsara of the owner's name is indistinct, but the 
traces seem to point to the gpa which occurs in the Kharosthi 
legends of the coins of Spalahora and Spalagadama. The 
last aksara of the inscription is doubtful. If we could 
read it as -e, we might see in Kuphale] the genitive or 
locative of a place-name = Skt. Kubid, Greek Kwdry; ond, 
accordingly, translate the whole inser.: “(The seal) of 
Spalavera, (an inhabitant) of Kabul, son of Sanika.” 


SEAL oF Trmama. 
Nandipada* with Kharosthi inser. :-— 


WAMP PHVA = Tirakasa Palkhaliaye. 
BM. Oval, 65 by 55. [PL 19. 
An impression from a bronze seal, having at the back two 
loops. The reading of the inscription seems to be certain 
except in regard to the third algara from the end. The 
reading suggested, viz. A/a, reats on the supposition that 
the engraver may have made the not uncommon mistake of 
engraving the letter on the seal precisely as it was intended 
to appear on an impression taken from the seal. If, however, 
we take the latter as it stands, it may be read as a; and, in 
either case, the word Pakhalaye or Paalaye would seem to be 
the genitive of a place-name, Pakhali or Paali. It seems not 
improbable that this may be a shortened form for Pakhalaradi 
= Skt. Puskalavati, and that the inscription may therefore 
mean ‘(The seal) of Tiraka, (an inhabitant) of Puskalavati.” 
This theory receives some support from the form recorded 
by Alberuni (trans. Sachau, i, p. 802), which is quoted by 
Mr, Fleet,? “ Puskalavati, ie. Pikala.” 
2 Topographical List of the Brhat Samhita, Ind. Ant., 1893, p. 188. 
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SIGNET-RInNG oF Batrka, son or MireasaRMan. 


PIAMNpP2hIUnAYy 
Mitrigamaputrasa Baliasa, 


MITQACAMaAhQTaca 
Mitasamapatasa. 


(inverted) & 5 As uy Av ou by 


Mitradamapiitrasa Baliasa. 
B.M,; Mr, W. 8. Talbot. Oval. [Pl. 20. 


The illustration is that of the impression given by a bronze 
signet-ring which was presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. W. 8. Talbot in 1903. This seems to be the only 
known example of the occurrence, on u seal, of the same 
inseription in an Indian dialect represented by the three 
scripts Kharosthi, Brahmi, and Greek; but, as I have 
shown, a similar state of things is to be found on the 
coms of Nahapina and Castana, which bear on their 
obverses a fragmentary and corrupted transliteration in 
Greek characters of the Brahmi and Kharosthi legends 
of their reverses,! 

In the Kharosthi and Brahmi inscriptions the patronymic 
and the name of the owner of the seal both appear, but in 
the Greek inscription the patronymic is found alone. ‘The 
name of the father is probably the Skt. Mifragarman, the 
former portion of which is represented accurately in the 
Brahmi, by Mifa- in the Greek, and by Mitri- in the 
Kharosthi. It seems probable that in this last case -fri 
is a mistake for -tra. The latter part of this name is 
represented quite naturally by -éama in the Kharosthi and 
Brahmi, and by -sama in the Greek; -pufrasa in the 
Kharosthi appears as -pifrasa in the Brahmi, and as -patasa 
in the Greek. It is uncertain whether the -@ in the former 
is due to an error, or whether it is a dialectical peculiarity. 


i JEAS, 1s, fe aa9, 
J.H.A.8, 1905, 53 
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The Greek translation illustrates the difficulty of representing 
the Indian -@ by any Greek letter. It is more commonly 
transliterated by O: eg. Kumdra = KOM4PO, Ansana= 
KOD4NO, etc. 

The name, the genitive singular of which appears in both 
Kharosthi and Brahmi as Baliasa, is, of course, equivalent 
to Balika. With reference to this exceedingly common 
formation of proper names with the suffix -‘a, it is interesting 
to observe that it has been extended by analogy to the Indian 
equivalents of Greek names. For instance, the Greek 
AYEIOY = Lisikasa as well as Lisiasa,) 

The seal presumably comes from the Jehlam District, 
where Mr. Talbot's collection was made; but I have no 
more exact information of its prorenance. We may be 
certain that it belonged originally to a region and to a 
period in which the three alphabets were used concurrently. 
Inscriptions engraved in both Kharosthi and Brahmi 
charactera come from the Kangra Valley*; while the coins 
which bear legends in the two alphabets are those of the 
Udumbaras (Pathankot)? the Kunindas (the hill districts, 
on both sides of the Satlej, occupied by the Kunets of the 
present day),4 and the Kulaitas (Kullu Valley). As has 
been noticed above (p. 809), the coins of Nahapana and 
Castana have inscriptions in all three characters—Drihmi, 
Kharosthi, and Greek; but in this case the Kharosthi, like 
the Greek, is evidently a foreign importation bearing witness 
to the Northern origin of these rulers, for its importance on 
their coins diminishes during their reigns, and subsequently 
it entirely disappears. The region in which both the 
Kharosthi and the Brahmi scripts were at home may be 


! Gardner, B.M. Cat.: Greek and Seythic Kings, p. 29. The form Lisiont 
is noted a occurring on Nos. 7 reine Bey examination of the coins and 
a comparison with other in silver copper sequired by the Museum 
since the publication of [agers naan éanvines ima that the seine peed ia to be 
restored on Nos. 4 and 8, und indeed that it is the regular reading of all coins 
of Lysiaa which bear the same monogram. 

* Vogel, Ep. Ind, vu, p. 116. 

3 Cunningham, CAT, p. 66. 

a Thid. é 

* Jiid., p. 70, pl. iv, 14 (the reading corrected in TRAS, 1900, p. 429). 
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fairly identified with the Jalandhar District of the Punjab. 
Both alphabets were naturally understood in the district 
which lay between the regions in which they respectively 
prevailed. 

The Greek inscription affords some indication of the 
period to which it belongs. The lunate sigma, C, only begins 
to be at all common in the Greck world at the end of the 
first century n.c.! In India it occurs on the coins of 
Strato IT, Philopator, and on the type of Raijabala which 
is copied from them; and it is the regular form on the 
coins of the Kusana prince whose name is written as 
Kadaphes, and on those of V'ima-Kadphises,? Kaniska, and 
Vasudeva. Since both the lunate form and the square 
form, C, occur on different classes of coins bearing the names 
of two Indo-Parthian kings, Gondophares and Abdagases, 
a5 also on the coins of the mysterious Fasifens Sotér Megas, 
it would seem that they were in use at the same time, and 
that the distinction between them is one of locality. In 
the case of Gondophares, I have pointed out that the 
rounded forms are associated with legends in correct Greek, 
but the square forms with legends in corrupt Greek.? Our 
seal must have belonged to a district in which the Greek 
alphabet was understood, possibly—although this is a point 
which cannot be settled without much closer investigation 
than I can pretend to have made—to the district to which 
the elass of coins having correct Greek legends and rounded 
letters also belongs.’ 

With reference to this concurrent use on Indo-Parthian 
and Indo-Scythic coinages of two distinct forms of the Greek 
alphabet, the square and the rounded, it is impossible to insist 
too strongly on the fact that, until some classification of 


' Remach, Traité d’ Epigraphie greeque, p. 207. 

*I have recent! shown in a paper read before the Oriental Congress ot 
Algiers, which be published in due course in the Trmnasections of the 

MEME BO Mops 

for present, v B.M. tt xxv, & i DESO 
raed george ee: 3 

3 JRAS, 1903, p. 285. 

«For the statements hore made as to the inscriptions on coin, ef. the plates 
in 





dea) 
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these coinages according to the locality in which they were 
struck is possible, no real progress in these branches of the 
numismatics of ancient India can be made. At present, the 
utmost confusion is introduced into the subject by the tacit 
assumption on the part of numismatists that the different 
types, and the different alphabets which appear on the 
eoins, are in some sort of chronological sequence. The chief 
point to be remembered in any attempt to make a satisfactory 
arrangement of all Indian coinages is that not only different 
kingdoms, but also different mints of the same kingdom, 
are, as the whole history of numismatics abundantly proves, 
intensely conservative in regard to types and epigraphy. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that these different 
series should be studied, from the chronological point of 
view, separately and without any confusion with each other, 

One fact seems beyond question. The square forms of 
the Greek alphabet must surely owe their introduction into 
India to the Parthian influence which was so strong in, 
approximately, the first century a.p. A useful account of 
these equare forms as they appear on Parthian coins has 
already been given by Professor Gardner,' and fuller 
materials are now supplied by Mr. Wroth’s B.M. Catalogue, 
Coins of Parthia, in which all the forms are carefully noted, 
together with the dates of the reigns in which they appear. 
We may reasonably suppose that the occurrence of square 
Greek forms on an Indian coin denotes that it belongs, 
locally, to the sphere of Parthian influence. The period of 
this influence is fairly certain. For a determination of its 
local extent we must, at present, depend chiefly on a study 
of the types, assisted by such evidence as we possess as to 
the provenance of the coins. 

Another indication of the date of the seal is, perhaps, 
supphed by the a/pia, which occurs not less than six times 
in this patronymic of fourteen letters. On comparing the 
coin-legends of all the Kusanas, it will be seen that the 
rounded form, ©, is characteristic of those of Huviska and 


' BM. Cat,, Gl. and Seythic Kings, Introd., p. xlvi. 
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Vasudeva, A few occurrences may be noted on the coms 
of Kaniska; but, in general, he, in common with his 
predecessors, uses the angular form >. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry, we may with a fair 
degree of assurance attribute the seal to the northern part 
of the Punjab and to that portion of the Kusana period 
which is covered by the reigns of Huviska, ie. about 
A.pv. 110-180 according to the theory which regards Kaniska 
as the founder of the Saka era in 78 a.m. or about 
a. 150-220 according to the view of Mr. Vincent Smith, 
who supposes that Kaniska came to the throne in ¢. 126 a.p. 


SEAL OF JANIEA, 


A winged male figure r., holding cornucopia in |. and 
wreath in r. band ; Kharosthi inser. :— 


r. (upwards) r 2 £ “| Janiasa, 
Colonel Deane. Oval, “7 by “6. | PL 21. 


The seal from which the impression photographed 1s taken 
is a carnelian, which was recently sent to me by Dr. Stein 
on behalf of Colonel Deane, together with other stone seals, 
some of which I shall hope to publish in a future instalment 
of these notes. The figure is no doubt the Greek Eris, but 
it seems to be treated in a manner, and accompanied with 
a combination of attributes, which are Indian rather than 
classical Greek. 


SEAL or SaANGHARAKSITA, 80N OF BUDDHATRATA. 


(1) SaaTaqa Buddhatrataputra- 


(2) waattera = -sya Sagharaksitasya, 
Oblong, *85 by 55. [PL 22. 
The photograph in the plate was taken from a plaster cast 
of an impression in shellac, which I owe to the kindness 
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of Colonel J. Biddulph, to whom it was sent from Udaipur. 
As to the nature of the original seal I have no information. 
The inscription, which is in Sanskrit, seems to belong to the 
early period of the dominion of the Western Ksatrapas, 
e. 150 a.p. 


SEAL or GUPTA. 


Wa Gulasye. 
B.M.; Mr. W. 8. Talbot. Oval, “5 by 4. [PL 29. 


Gutaaya (i.e. Guttasya) = Skt. Gupfasya is an example of 
a kind, which is sufficiently common, showing an admixture 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit forms. That is to say, it is due to 
a confusion between the popular dialect and the established 
literary language, which was gradually taking the place of 
the local dialects, as has happened in our own country and 
as regularly happens in the linguistic history of every 
country. The seal, which is of carnelian, was presented 
to the British Museum in 1903 by Mr. W. 8. Talbot. This 
instance definitely proves that Gupfa may be used by itself 
as a name, and that, therefore, Mr. Fleet was right in 
maintaining that the name of the founder of the Gupta 
Dynasty was Gupta simply, and not Sri-Gupta, “ protected 
by Laksmi” as General Cunningham held. (For a similar 
case r. JRAS, 1901, p, 108.) 
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XXX. 
SOME CASE-TARLETS FROM TEL-LOH. 
By THEOPHILUS G, PINCHES, M.R.A.S. 


HOUGH many tablets from Tel-loh have been published, 
both by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Berlin 
Museum, and others, but little has been written about 
their contents, the principal work upon the subject being 
Radau’s most noteworthy Karly Babylonian History, in which 
many of the tablets of the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman's 
collection are dealt with—a collection apparently rich in 
rare dates. It has therefore seemed to me that it would 
be of interest to contribute a few notes upon a section of 
these documents, as far as I have been able to study them. 
The collection upon which I have been more especially 
engaged is that of Lord Amherst of Hackney, to whom I am 
indebted for kind permission to publish transcriptions and 
translations of two of these texts,' for which I express my 
sincerest thanks. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, the tablets from 
Tel-loh are mainly temple-accounts, some of them being 
of considerable length, though the precise nature of a few 
may still leave room for doubt. In general, they are 
regarded as of but little interest, the script and language 
being non-Semitic, i.e, Sumero-Akkadian, and their details 
dry and uninstructive. The historical details contained in 
their dates were largely forestalled by the lists of dates 
referring to the reigns of Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin, 
published by Hilprecht in vol. i, pt. 2, of Old Babylonian 
fnscriptions chiefly from Niffer, pls. 25 and 28, Concerning 
Radau's examination of these dates there is much to be said, 


1 Nos. 1 and 2, below, 
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especially with regard to the long reign attributed to Dungi, 
and somewhat increased if we add to it certain dates 
beginning ‘ year after’ or ‘second year after’ contained in 
Lord Ambherst’s collection. 

Of special importance, however, are the tablets with 
envelopes, known as ‘case-tablets." These inscriptions, 
which are short, generally refer to one—scldom to more— 
deliveries of some kind of produce, animals, skins, or leather. 
The document was first written on a small tablet of clay, 
of about an inch and a half high by an inch and a quarter 
wile, and about five-eighths in its thickest part, though 


_ these dimensions vary considerably. Having been completed, 


it was enclosed in an envelope, also of clay, upon which the 
same inscription as that on the small tablet within was 
written, and having been impressed with the seal of the 
receiver, the whole was buked. 

Tt is generally supposed that the reason for making two 
copies of the transaction recorded and enclosing the first m 
the second was for the eake-of greater security, as, if the 
outer document became defaced and unreadable, that enclosed 
within it would still be available os a record. There is 
hardly any doubt that this was one of the reasons, but as, 
at this carly period, the inner tablet was never sealed, whilst 
the envelope is invariably covered with seal-impressions, 
another reason must be sought. The earliest known 
document with an envelope, which is in the possession of 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, is a tablet with offerings of fish. 
There is no inscription on the envelope, except a few words 
stating that the fish were the offerings of the fishermen, 
and it was sealed, in the form of a cross, with the cylinder 
of the superintendent of the women’s palace, in the district 
belonging to which, apparently, the fish were caught. In 
this case the object was to lay before the goddess of the 
region, Nina, who was a kind of fish-goddess, a list of the fish 
offered, in an envelope attesting the nature of the document 
within. 

Now there is an interval of more than a thousand years 
between this early document and the inscriptions from 
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‘Tel-loh, and time, therefore, for any number of changes. 
Nevertheless, this suggests that the renson why the tablet 
was enclosed in a sealed envelope may have been the same, 
namely, because they were a kind of ex-voto—something 
offered to a deity by means of a tablet, and sealed by the 
person who received the offering, thus attesting that it had 
really been made, This is also suggested by the slight 
change in the wording which is generally made, us shown 
by the following example :— 


l. Text RECORDING ax OFFERING OF GRAIN. 


Tablet. 
Mina ugu de gur lugala 2 gur 180 ga of royal grain, 
$e hur-ra erin 6 D.P. Innana bread of the people of Istar, 
ki Lu-gi-na-ta from Lu-gina, 
ma Sur-D.P. Lama-ta by the ship of Sur-Lama, 
A-kal-la pa Akalla the official 
gu-ba-ti _ has received. 
Iti Se-il-la Month Se-illa. 


Mu Hu-hu-nu-ri D.8. ba-hula Year he (king Bur-Sin) 


ravaged Huhunuri. 


Envelope. 
Mina usu Se gur lugala 2 gur 180 ga of royal grain, 
‘se hur-ra erin é D.P. Innana _ bread of the people of Istar, 
ki Lu-gina-ta from Lu-gina, 
ma Sur-D.P. Lama pa-ap- by the ship of Sur-Lama the 
hola-ta ferryman. 
Duba <A-kal-la pa @ D.P. Tablet of Akalla, the official 
Innana of the house of [étar. 
Iti Se-il-la Month Se-illa, 


Mu Hu-bu-nu-ri DS, ba-hula. Year he ravaged Huhunuri. 


From the above it will be seen that, whilst the immer 
tablet has ‘ Akalla the official has received it,’ the envelope 
has ‘Tablet of Akalla, the official of the house (temple) 
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2. Ax Orrerine or Gratn: 


Tablet. 
U-aé lama gus ge gur lugala = 11 gur 240 ga of grain royal, 
gag-cala erina-ku sustenance for the people, 
ki Lu-kal-la-ta from Lu-kalla 
Sur-nigin-gara Sur-nigin-gara 
Su-ha-ti has received. 
Iti Se-gur-kuda Month Adar, 
mu Sa-a3-ru-um D.S. ba-hula year he ravaged Sadru. 

Envelope. 

U-as lama Sus Se gurlugala = =-11 gu 240. ga of grain royal, 
gag-cula erin-na sustenance for the people, 
ki Lu-kal-lo-ta from Lu-kalla. 
Dub Sur-nigin-gara Tablet of Sur-nigin-gara. 
Iti Izin-D.P. Ba-u Month Chisleu, 


mu Sa-as-ru D.S, ba-hula. Year he ravaged Sagru. 


Here we have the same peculiarity—in the text of the tablet 
the wording is ‘Sur-nigin-garu has received it," and in that 
of the envelope ‘Tablet of Sur-nigin-gura.’ The people for 
whose sustenance the grain was intended were probably the 
staff of u temple. 

In the first example, there are certain variants which are 
noteworthy. In the tablet, 1. 4, the wording is simply 
“by the ship of Sur-Lama,’ but in the text of the envelope 
‘the ferrymun’ is added. In line 5 of the tablet Akallo is 
simply described as ‘the official (pa),’ but the envelope has 
‘the official of the temple of Iétar.’ In the nome of the 
district mentioned in the date the scribe of the tablet has 
incorrectly written F<], ri, for i, iu, at the beginning of 
the word. These yariants, in this case at least, suggest 
that the inner inscription was really a rough draught. 

In the second example the variants are less numerous. 
Tn the second line the envelope has erinna for the erina-ku 
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of the tablet—a change involving no difference of meaning. 
In the sixth line the name of the month appears as the 
Sumerian equivalent of Adar, the last month of the year, 
but in the text of the envelope it is ‘the month of the festival 
of Bau,’ which, according to the tablets (see Radau’s Karly 
Babylonian History, pp. 287 ff.), was the ninth month of 
the year, corresponding with Chisleu. How the envelope 
of the tablet has been dated three months in arrear or nine 
months in advance of the tablet, is very dificult to explam. 
Tt would seem, however, to be due to a blunder of the scribe, 
who must have written, on the tablet withm, the current 
month, instead of dating the document three months back 
(the delivery having presumably been made in the month 
Izin-Bau or Chisleu), as on the envelope. 


3. A Tanner REFERRING To CLorutne.! 
Obrverse. 

«mh Bm 
HE 4 MB 
3 sal or FF SW = 
4. (CE) Sal 2 < ET 
57 F = mM Hed 
<>) 


ha 


1. Man ussa tug* muga 28 mukku-garments, 

2. tug-ba erina hu-ku-bu clothing of the people Aukubu, 
3. € D.P. Gimil-D.P. Sin for the house of Gimil-Sin 

4. ué Nam-ha-ni-ku and the house of Nambani, 
5. ki Lu-us-gi-na-ta from Lu-us-gina, 


1 This and the following are transcribed into the late Babylonian character. 

2 Tuy is one of the usual Sumerian words for garment (IF. Asia Ineer., ¥, 
pl. 14, 23), and fd (ibid, 1. 32) seems to be « shortened form of the same word. 
A Babylonian duplicate of W.A.T., v, pl. 28, gives {E] < and @EY De= 
(t#, tug) in lines 6 and 7 ed, as if these words had been borrowed in Semitic 
Babylonian. TF seems to be the Sumurian dialectic form. 
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Reverse. 
6. =e s- =] 
rar! El 
7 MB ob ET 
tS 
$e I ] DU 
6, mu éabra-ne-ku in the name of the seers, 
7- Duba Lu-D.P. Dumu-zi Tablet of Lu-Dumuzi. 


8. Mu ma-gur' mah ba-dim Year Gimil-Sin built the 
sublime bark. 


In this example the inner tablet has the same phrasing 
as the envelope, the only vuriants being JY for "E] in the 
frst line, and the following after line 6 :-— 


om Sf} -+ EX WY 
EL TH f+ -E] 
S E> -k! ar! a! HY 


Duba Lu-D.P. Dumu-zi Tablet of Lu-Dumu-zi 
dumu Sur-ru-la son of Sur-cula. 
Ner(?) Lu-Hu-ne-ru D.S. Carrier (?) : Lu-Huneru. 


References to cloth and clothing of various kinds are 
numerous, and the king here named, Gimil-Sin, seems to 
have encouraged greatly the weaving industry of his little 
kingdom, which, like the rest of Babylonia, seems to have 
become celebrated for its woven stuffs. 

the above we see the name of the deity Dumu-zi 
(Tammuz) compounded with that of the seribe, whose name 


' This word occurs in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, pt, xii, 
pL U1, line 26 abe: Fa DP. me-gur, we-cur-rn™, which explains that 447 
has the value of gar in sea-gur = Semitic eve-herppms, Sa 
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means ‘Man of Tammuz.” In the following mscription we 
are furnished with ao statement of the cattle dedicated to 
that divinity in the month of his festival -— 


meat Boos 


aa ee aM 


4. Gret or Carrie to Tamauz. 


Tablet-—Obrcerse. 

n« #¥ ra 

2. WY lsat 

3 2 E mI @ 

=] TF ol 

4 > -t EF Fl 
Usu lama udu a4 sheep, 
aa mas 6 kids, 
li [-tu-é-a- ta from Ita - éa. 
Lu-D.P. Si-ma-ku Lu - Simaku 

Reverse. 
6 Se Se == FE 
+s 
7, way FER] t+ EL 
sae 
8 = Ef FIN = 
— 

ni - ku the niku, 
sa-dug D.P. Dumu-2i due of Tammuz. 
Tti Izin D.P. Dumu-zi Month Izin-Dumuzi, 
Mu Gimil-D.P. Sin 


lugala 


year of Gimil-Sin, 
the king. 
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Envelope—Obverse. 
1 << Ff TT TF Tat 
2 Slt ELAS By 


3. EV EE Sal 247 Yo oad 
+ SS --¢ FBS 


1. Usn lama udu, 43 maa 34 sheep, 6 kids, 
2. sa-dug D.P. Dumu-zi-ku due for Tammuz, 
3. ki I-ta-&-a-ta from Ita-@a. 
4. duba Lu-D.P. Si-ma-ku aba tablet of Lu-Simaku 
the ata. 
Reverse, 
5. REP CER bE} om 
6  -+ gs. FF 
“Mm rst =] B 
5. Iti Ivin DP. Ba-u Month of Izin-Bau, 
6 mu en D.P. Nannar- Year he invested the 


kar-zi ba-tuga lord of Nannar-kar-zi. 


This isa noteworthy inscription, not so much on account 
of the variants in the record as in the different dates which 
it exhibits. In the text on the envelope, the statement 
that the animals offered were those given to the temple of 
Tammuz ts transferred from just before the date (1. 6) to the 
second line, and the postposition ‘for’ is added. The inner 
tablet does not contain the words év-ha-ti, ‘he (Lu-Simaku) 
has received them,’ perhaps by « mistake of the scribe, but 
the envelope has the usual variant ‘tablet (dwia) of Lu- 
Simaku,’ and adds his title, aba, which would thus seem to 
be a synonym of niku on the inner tablet, p. 821, 

The important part of this inscription, however, is, as has 
already been remarked, the date. The tablet, which was 
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written first, has ‘Year of Gimil-Sin, the king,’ that is, 
the year when Gimil-Sin ascended the throne of Ur.’ The 
envelope, which was written after the tablet, is dated in the 
year when the king invested the lord (generally regarded 
as meaning ‘the high priest’) of Nannar-kar-zi—a name 
usually written Nannar-kar-zida, and apparently meaning 
‘Nannar of the everlasting sanctuary.’ This date is placed 
by Radau at the end of the reign of Bur-Sin, the predecessor 
of Gimil-Sin, in accordance with the indications of the list of 
dutes published by Hilprecht. If, however, the statements 
of this tablet and its envelope are correct, it is probable that 
Hilprecht’s tablet should be restored as follows :— 
. Year Bur-Sin became king. 
. Year Bur-Sin, the king, devastated Urbillu™. 
. Year he built the supreme throne of Bel. 
Year he invested the supreme great lord of Anu. 
Year he invested the lord of the great abode (?) 
of Istar. : 
6. Year he ravaged Saéru. 
7. Year he ravaged Hubnuri. 
8. Year he invested the lord of Eridu. 
[9. Year he invested] the lord of Nannar- . 7 
[10, Year of Gimil-Sin, the king. | 
[1l. Year he invested the lord of Nannar-kar-zida. | 
(12. Year he consecrated the ark Dara-abzu. } 
[13. Year he devastated Simanu™. ] 
[14. Year he built] the western wall. 
15. Year he made the sublime inscription of Bel. 
16. Year Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, devastated the land of 
fabéalu. 


ore oo ko 


Here the list comes to an end, but it may be supposed 
that other dates had to be inserted, including certain ‘ years 
after,’ which latter, according to the dated tablets, are as 
follows :— 

' Mugheir, identified with Ur of the Chaldees. 


7 Radau regards this as being date No. 11, and if this be correct (as is possible) 
No. Cee ee eee Caitied be the eerie , 
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le. Year after Bur-Sin became king. 

2a. Year after he devastated Urbillum, 

8a. Year after he invested the lord of Eridn. 
12a. Year after he consecrated the ark Dara-abzu. 
l3a. Year after he devastated Simanu, 
l4a. Year aiter he built the western wall.) 


Returning to the tablet and its envelope, it might 
naturally be explained that the whole was written at a much 
later date, and that two seribes, each with u different opinion 
as to the year, hud been engaged upon it. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the month mentioned on the tablet—that 
of the festival of Tammuz—would be just the one in which 
offerings to that divinity would be made. The month on 
the envelope, on the other hand, is that of the festival of 
Bau, ten or eleven months later, according as there was 
a second Adar or not that year. 

But the present paper was not for the purpose of discussing 
early Babylonian chronology—an altogether uncertain science 
at the present time—but simply for the purpose of presenting 
non-Assyriologists in particular with a few simple notes upon 
these numerous but comparatively uninteresting documents, 
and the information, meagre as it is, which may be obtained 
from them. Besides grain, cattle, and woven stuffs, the 
receipt of many other urticles are recorded upon them. Thus 
we find mention of dates, sesame, oil, meal, hides, skins 
(leather), and also silver. In all probability every kind of 
produce of the earth and of trade formed the subject of 
offerings to the temples of early Babylonia. 

Though an attempt has been made to indicate the 
pronunciation of the Sumero-Akkadian words contained in 
the short texts inserted in this paper as illustrations, it is 
by no means certuin that the values given are correct. It 
must be admitted, however, that more than one transer iption is 
im some cases likely to have been in use. Moreover, certain 
of the renderings of these inscriptions into modern languages 


EL ey stew hials occurs a6 the second line of the reverse of the tablet 
published by Hilprecht. 
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have to be given with all reserve. In the mscriptions 
referring to grain we find <$=]), ie gur, as the expression of 
the produce and of the measure used, followed, especially 
in the time of Dungi and Bur-Sin, by the character =, 
lugala, ‘king,’ used in these cases, apparently, with the 
meaning of ‘royul.’ But is it the grain, or the measure 
(gu) which was royal? Radau is of opinion that it was the 
former, and the purallel texts, referring to woven stuffs, 
imply that he is right. With regard to the grain, it would 
seem that there was a special word used when it was of 

‘royal’ quality, as the following extract from a four-column 
syllabary shows :— 


Sum. pronunc®. Group. Nameof Group. Sem. prouune®. Meanins, 
1.11. Lil-la-an 4 2 8@-lugallaku _Iil-la-nu royal grain. 


L 12. Se-sag 4 do. ya-a-ra-ah-bu . white grain. 


As the ideograph shows, /il/an and ge-sag, and Uflanu and 
ydraiiu are respectively synonyms—indeed, in all probability 
ée-sig, one of the pronunciations of 4 -=*, is the (rf 
rele! JL... se-gur-sag-yala, of the tablets of an earlier 
period, in which, as in the case of £7] SS, se gur lugala, 
the measure is placed after the first element. The addition 
of gala, ‘being,’ at the end naturally makes no difference to 
the sense.! 


As the syllabary referred to above has an important 
bearing upon many expressions found in the mscriptions, 
I give the text here (see Plates) as far as my copy goes. 
Unfortunately I do not know its number, eo have been 
unable to revise it, and it is therefore given, especially 
where doubtful, with ail reserce. | 


' Referring to the group ie-gur, Professor Sayoe writes to me: ‘I hove lone 
supposed that el! in 4 el! is merely u determinative of measure, Sigal 
[i-e. sag-gala] would be equivalent to saya with ease nen aml ihe text seems 
te show that 25S is the equivalent of saga." M. Thureau-Dungin has also 
recognized the possible equivalence of fr.gwr ivgala and se-gur-sag-gala. 


7.H.AS. 1905, bi 
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From this inscription, lines 9-16 (Plate I), we find that 
there were several other kinds of grain besides that 
designated ‘the royal,’ which would seem to have been the 
best white wheat.' Line 19 has ésesfub, Semitic arsuppu, 
ideograph 44 ey*, ‘ox-grain.’ After that is semus, Sem. 
siguéu, ideograph 4 =: ,. As =<, with the pronunciation 
of ws, means ‘blood,’ which is also one of the translations 
of 24, it is probable that the grain intended was of a red 
colour? and if this be the case, ws is for wus (mua), 
a Sumerian dialectic form. It is from the non-dialectic sequs 
that the Semitic equivalent signs has come. In Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, v., pl. 26, ef, 1, 22, this word has 
the prefix for ‘ wood’ or ‘tree,’ as has also ¢esfub = arsuppu. 
All the names of seeds, therefore, us for us line 20— 
Se-zah = furwtu™, se-sal = dillatu™, Aarafin = kurulin, Aisen, 
and vagahbu (? gourds)—are possibly those of plunts or shrubs 
rather than cereals. Ezinu, the Sumerian pronunciation of 
the Semitic (divine) Anan, (the god of) grain und bread 
(1. 9}, is also noteworthy. 

In lines 20 and 21 are names of birds, és = wav, and 
bibe = paxpasn, ‘duck’ (ace. to Jensen). After this are 
apparently names of plants or grain without the distinctive 
prefix — parra = parra; imgaga = hunasu, butuftu™, and 
disip-tahhu; kirasi = aleppanu., Lines 26 and 27 have the 
names of drinks made from these—#i/néin, Sem. wluginnw; 
uiugin-mah, Sem. wlusin-mahhu, ‘supreme ulusin,’ probably 
a very favourite drink. Names of other drinks follow, the 
first, 1. 28, called dida, Semitic filfatu”. The ideographic 
group is == St! 2e, which occurs often in the numerous 
tablets referring to deliveries of food, drink, and oil, of the 
date of the case-tablets translated above. In |. 29 the same 
drink, made from imgaga (dida-imgaga), is referred to, the 
Semitic equivalents being disip-dahiu and alappanu (see 
lines 24 and 25). Lines 30 and 31 give two ideographic 
groups for a drink called piAw in both Sumerian and Semitje, 
of a similar nature to those already mentioned. | 

| See p. 825. 
? This naturally suggests lentils. 
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Lines 82 and 33 have the various words for wine—‘urun 
in Sumerian, kurunnu, sikari, shu, karane, and dame, * blood” 
(a wine apparently so named because it was red), in Semitic 
Babylonian. The group is the well-known [> 4, and the 
second component is written in an imitation of the archaic 
form. Other drinks in the list are kashir =Semitic Algu (?), 
isstt, dikar galultu™, and alappanu (lines 34, 35); ébla=eblaku 
(86); and mud=Auéwru, the rendering of two groups. 
L. 39 is defective, so that it can only be seen that the 
non-Semitic word probably ended in -na, and the Semitic 
rendering, derived from it, in -nu, In lines 40—45 the 
Sumerian words are likewise lost, and as the Semitic column 
contains only the ditto-sign in three of the cases, the 
words cannot be restored—in |. 43 the Semitic rendering is 
defective. Lwin femmu, and lué = /udiu and nalpatu™ (lines 
44-46), are probably all names of jars or vases. 

The back begins with a different character, namely, Ef, 
which is the first character of each group as far as line 24. 
At first the explanatory words are mostly verbs: IL 1-3: 
néri, ‘to destroy,’ sau, probably similar in meaning, sahdpu, 
‘to overthrow.’ Sapdri and uktwku are probably similar, but 
if the latter be whkkuiu, it means ‘to end.” Sumauku, ‘to 
hide,” wahdsu, ‘to smite.” L. 4 has mahdsu and sdju. Li. 5, 
pasdse, ‘to spread,’ napdsu, ‘to spread out,’ pasdsu, probably 
similar, L, 8 has rasdnu and ramdku, ‘ to sprinkle.’ 

Line 9 has wmasu, ‘enclosure,’ ‘ snare,’ also ‘ creation (?)’ 
(Delitzsch). L. 10 gurru™, probably meaning ‘ to make," and 
nabniiu™, ‘creation.’ ines 11-13 have a group of apparently 
connected idens—ma'iri, ‘(one) sending,’ ‘leading,’ ‘ ruling,’ 
sarrit, ‘rebel,’ sarragu, ‘thief,’ pailigu, ‘ housebreaker (),’ 
simatu™, probably miscopied for TT] =] EE, Aabbatu™, 

‘plunderer,’ muttahlilu, ‘ lier in wait.’ 

Line 14 has émugu, ‘force.’ L. 15 saméru, apparently 
‘to conceive ‘both mentally and bodily, and Firimmu, ‘womb.’ 
©. 16 gives the doubtful words idabalissa- . . . —perhaps 
incorrectly copied on account of the break. L. 17 gives 
gamiru, ‘(one) completing,’ followed by the character 41, 
perhaps to be completed gitpurx, ‘to send off,’ or something 


——— 


te 





oe 
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ee 
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similar. 1. 18 has sitpesu, probably meaning ‘to be perfect,” 
from sapasu, «to be strong,’ ‘ perfect in strength,’ 

From this point to line 45, und perhaps L 47, the groups 
begin with jE], and are mostly, therefore, articles of clothing 
or things of a similar nature. Adfwm = sabsu in 1. 25 would 
seem to have been a physician’s robe (Te! Y} Ell, tug + asw, 
‘eloth of a physician’)! Ba//d* in lines 26, 27 are male and 
female headdresses respectively—ubur sikari (‘of a male’) 
and whur sinnigtu (‘of a woman’). Lines 28-30 have three 
groups rendering pala, ‘king's robe,’ ‘lord’s robe,’ and 
‘lady's robe ’—tedig sarri, fedig bélu, fedig béltu™. L. al 
has famahus, Semitic /amahussi.® This last also renders 
sulumAi in IL. 34 and 36, and the same group as in L. 31 
(with a different Sumerian pronunciation) again in |. 42. 
The usual ideograph is ¥ =aa=],* which is often found in 
the case-tablets and other inscriptions of an early date. 

In L 32 it is possible that my copy is incorrect in the 
name of the group, which, I suspect, should be tutu! araguh 
4 eb ET (Le. sesikkw), followed by « E] ¢, in which case 
the Sumerian would be tugini, and the Semitic renderings 
fuging and subaf muéku. This was a garment like that 
spoken of on p. 819 (No. 3, lL. 1), where, however, the group 
is different. L. 33 has fade = funsu; 1. 34 1%, sxlomAi = 
sulumAi, edgu,*hkititu™, raggatu™, fubustu™, and famahussa ; 
37, uttuku = whakku and mahizatw™; 38, 39, [gadmah] = 
fuczu,® nalbasu, and gadmaiu*®; 40-42, the same as 34-36, 
but without su/amAd, whilst the remainder of the inscription 
has only incomplete words (with the exception of Mi and 


' 4 Medical bandage’ seems less probable. 

2 Or molla (7). 

1 Tomhasia in We Ano Jneer,, v, pl. 14, |. 33 6f, where it trunslates the 
same ideograph. 

‘Tn WLAL, v, 14, 40 e@, it occurs with the determinative prefix re, 
and in pl, 28, S4ed, with an additional character (P EY), suggesting (wg) 
ra melamma, “ (dress) which is glorious "’—ef. thid., |. 6 wd. 

§ Given os fiew in K, 7351, rev. i, | 1. 

® Gade-makw in K. 7321, rev. i, 1. 3. 
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Kippu"), with which T will not now trouble the reader, as 
their meanings are naturally uncertain. 

Though very few of these words occur in the inscriptions 
of which examples have been given, those which they do 
bear upon are likely to be better understood in consequence. 
With regard to the others, future discoveries may bring to 
light examples of their use, and in any case they add to the 
vocabularies of the languages of which they deal, and will 
help to elucidate many other texts, both Sumerian and 
Assyro- Babylonian. 


' As the name is [futul]-mastin-re-a-na, it may be conjectured that the ideo- 
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There are three Chinese versions! of the Siitra, the first 
of which was prepared in 443 a.v. Hwen-thsang,’? while 
travelling in Ceylon in the seventh century a.p., mentions 
the Sitra as having been delivered by Buddha in olden days, 

The Sittra was known by name to the Sanskrit scholars 
of India from a reference to it in the Sarvadarsanasatigraha 
of Madhavacaryya in the fourteenth century ap, Madha- 
vucaryya quotes a passuge from the Lankivatara Sitra, 
saying :— 

“Tad uktath Bhagavata Lankavatare— 
Buddhya vivicyamananam svabhavo navadharyyate | 
Ato nirabhilapyas te nihsvabhavas ca daréitah ||” 
(Sarvaduréanassigraha, chapter on Bauddhadaréana.) 


The passage quoted here is identified with the following 
lines of the Lankavatara Siitra, chap. ii:— 
“Buddhya vivecyamananam svabhavo navadharyyate | 
yesmat® tasmad nirabhilapyas te nihsvabhavis ca desitah ||” 
(Lankavatara, Bengal Asiatic Society's MS., chap. ii, 
leaf 50.) 
The Tibetan version runs :— 
“| blo. yis. rnam . par. gzigs . na. yan | 
| gan. phyir. ran . bain . mi. rig . ste | 
| de. phyir . de. dag. brjod . du . med | 
| no. bo. fid. kyan . med. par. bstan |” 
(Bengal Asiatic Society's Tibetan MS., Bkad . pyur, 
Mdo, vol. v, leaf 150.) 


The same lines occur again in the tenth chapter of the 
Lankavatira with a little variation :— 


| Fide Bonyiu Nanjio, Nos. 175, 176, 177. 

* Beal's Buddhistic Records, p. 251. 

* From the metre it ap era hash antes tna zara an or yaamdt 
fdendd is un explanation alas : 
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“Buddhya viveeyamainanim svabhavo navadharyyate | 
yasmad anabhilapyas te nihsvabhavas ca desitah |’? 
(Lankivatara, Bengal Asiatic Society's MS., chap. x, 
leaf 114.) 


The Tibetan version of the above lines runs us follows :— 
“| gan. phyir. blo. yis. rab. pzigs . na | 
| ran. bin. dag. ni. mi. dmigs . te | 
| de. phyir. de. dag. brjod . du. med | 
| no. bo. iid. kya . med. par. béad |” 
(Bengal Asiatic Society's Tibetan MS., Kangyur, 
Mdo, vol. v, leaf 253.) 


The Lankiavatira Siitra consists of ten chapters, named 
respectively —(1) Ravanadhyesana parivarta, (2) Sarva- 
dharmagamuccaya parivarta, (3) Anityata parivarta, (4) 
Abhisamaya parivarta, (5) Tathagata-nityanityatva, (6) 
Keanika parivarta, (7) Nairmanika parivarta, 7 Mamsa- 
bhaksana parivarta, (9) Dharaniparivarta, and (10) the 
Parisamapti parivarta, which bears no special name. 

Throughout the Lankavatara Siitra the speaker is Buddha 
himself. The first chapter of the book is addressed to 
Ravana, while the person spoken to in the remaining nine 
chapters is Mahimati. Ravana prayed to Buddha for the 
solution of two questions, viz.: (1) what is the distinction 
between dharma and adharma, and (2) how could one pass 
beyond both dharma and adharma? Buddha’s answers to 
these questions form the subject-matter of the first chapter. 
Thereafter 108 questions were asked by Mahamati, and 
Buddha’s answers to these questions form the topics of 
the remaining nine chapters. 

Some information about the author of the Lankavatira 
Siitra may be gathered from the following verses occurring 
in the tenth chapter of the work :— 

| 
But ‘a: Teen As crakiggaae gare ow oe irpribrrtsd prllpeaicies 


«al rue a ak andl mired Ail b. brjod du . med 
sling. Anethilireah sad oewae: (Fb. <br) } stand: for 
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“ Mata ca me Vasumatih pita viprah prajapatih | 
Katyaya[na]-sagotro "ham namni vai vijito' Jinah || 
Campayaham samutpannah pitapi sapitamahah | 
Soma-Gupteti nimnisan Soma-vaméa-samudbhavah || ” 

(Bengal Asiatic Society’s MS, Lankavatira, chap. x, 
leaf 143.) 


The Tibetan version of the above runs thus :— 


“| fa. yi.ma.ni.nor. Idan. te | 
| pha. ni. bram . ze. skye . dgudi . bdag | 
| fa. ni. ka. tya. ya.na. Ai. rigs | 
| min . ni. rdul . med . rgyal . baso | 
| yab. dan. mes . dan. na. bdag . kyan | 
| yul. ni. team . par. skyes . pa . ate | 
| mtshan . ni. zla. ba. skynbs . ges . bya | 
| gla. bai. rigs . las. de. skyes . so |” 
(Bengal Asiatic Society's Tibetan MS., BkaA . gyur, 
Mado, vol. v, leaf 292-3.) 


The above lines may be translated thus :— 

“My mother is Vasumati, my father the Brahman 
Prajapati. I belong to the same clan as Katyiyana, my 
name is Jina the passionless one. I was born at (from) 
Campa. My father, with my grandfather also, sprang from 
the Lunar ruce. Soma-Gupta was he (my grandfather) 
by name.” * 

From the above it is evident that the author of the 
Lankavatara was « native of Campa (near Hhagalpore, in 
Behar), and a protégé of Soma-Gupta.* He was by birth 
a Brahman and a kinsman of Katyayana. He accepted 
Buddhism, and was named Jina. Nothing is known about 


ae it a wrong reading for rirajo. It is evident from the Tih, eynonym 


> (Lt hos been pointed eidoag tuqiet perwenccRaleant get , Gnd olso perhaps 
the camion of authorship in the following p is iad tine or inal other 
eepr the article, are open to objection, which no dowbt would have been met 
bad there been time to await the author's revised proofs.— Ep. ] 

? The Sanskrit manuscript reads Yajiaverne, which ia a mistake for Fdjia- 
vattya (Tih, mchod sbyin” bal - ka) m= time 
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Soma-Gupta. Katyayana, referred to in the above, may be 
identified with the well-known author of the Hindu Socio- 
religious Institute called Katyayana- Dharma-Siitra, as is 
evident from the following verse of the Lankavatara :— 

“Katyayanah Siitrakarta Yajiavalkyas tathaiva ca | ” 

(A.8.B. Lanka MSS., chap. x, leaf 143.) 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 
“| ka. tya. ya.na.mdo. byed . pa | 
| mchod . sbyin . bal. ka. de. bein . te |” 
(A.8.5. Tib. MS. Bkai. gyur, Mdo, vol. v, leat 293.) 

“ Katyayana is an author of a sifra, such also is Yajhiavalkya,” 


In the tenth chapter Buddha predicts several important 
events. The following passage is quoted as a specimen :— 

“ Mayi nirvrte varsa-sate Vyiiso vai Bhiratas tatha | 
Pandavah Kaurava Nandah' paseat Mauri bhavisyati || 
Mauryya Nandas ca Guptas ca tato Mleccha nrpadhamih | 
Mlecchante sastra-samksobhah sastrante ca Kaler yugah ||" 

(A.S.B. Lanka MSS., chap. x, leaf 142.) 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 
“| mya .tan. na. /idas.lo. brgya. na | 
| rgya. dan. khur. phel. de. bzin. du | 
| pan . da. ba. dan. ko. Au. ra. ba | 
| deal. boli. dog. tu. mofu. ri. Abyun | 
| mo/iu . rya.dgad . bo. skyabs . dog . tu | 
| kla. klo. rgyal . podi . tha , sal . rnams | 
| kla. klofi. rjes . la. mtshon. gyis . khrug | 
| mtshon . gyi. rjes. la. rtsod . dus . so |” 


The lines quoted above may be translated thus :— 

“One hundred years after my Nirvana, Vyasa and 
Bharata will be, and the Pandavas and Kauravas and 
Nandas. Afterwards the Mauryyas will arise, and the 
Mauryyas, Nandas, Guptas; then the Mlecchas, the vilest 


The Sanskrit manuscript reads Fide, which is o misinke, as is evident from 
the Tibetan synonym d aA . ba (Nends). 


-_ et” ge, A ee = | 


aa ? 
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of kings. At the end of the Mleccha rule will be tumult of 
arms, and at the end of arms again will be the Kali yuga,” 
Not only in the tenth, but in some of the previous chapters 
too, the Naiydyikas (logicians) and Tarkikas (disputants) are 
repeatedly mentioned :-— 
“Naiyayikah katham brihi bhavisyanti anagatah ||? 
(Chap. ii, leaf 11,) 
The Tibetan version runs thus:— 
“| sde. ba. rnams . kyan . ji. lta . bar | 
| ma. fons. dus. na. Abyun. ba. gsuis |” 
(Chap. ii, leaf 94.) 
“Tell me how in future times the N aiyayikas (logicians) 
will flourish,” 


The very first question asked by Mahamati was about the 
farka (argumentation) :-— 
“Katha hi Sudhyate tarkah kasmat tarkah pravartate | ” 
(Leaf 11.) 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 
“| ji. ltar. rtog. ge. rnam . dag . Agyur | 
| rtog.. ge. ci. yi. slad. du. Abyun |” 
(Leaf 93.) 
“How is reasoning corrected and what is the process of 
reasoning ?”” 


The doctrines of the Sankhya and Vaisesika philosophy 
are elaborately discussed (Sanskrit MS., A.S.B.. leaf 132). 
Several non-Buddhistic sects are also mentioned thua-— 





Samkhya vaigesika nagna viprah pasupatis tatha | 
asatsaddrstipatita viviktarthavivarjitah, || ? 
(Sanskrit MS., A.S.B., leaf 132.) 
The Lankavatara Sitra consists altogether of 3,000 verses, 


each verse containing 32 syllables, Thus at the close of the 
work the author says :— 
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“ Katyayana-sagotro "ham suddhavasad vinihartah | 
degemi dharmasatvanam nirvana puragaminam || 
pauranikam idath dharmam aham anye ca tathigatah | 
tribhih suhasrath stitranim nirvinam iti desayet ||" 

(Leaf 14.) 


“T belong to the same clan as Katyayana; I have come 
from the Suddhivasa heaven. I teach sentient beings the 
doctrine which leads them to the city of Nirvana. The 
doctrine which I preach isan old one. I and other Tathigatas 
have taught this doctrine of Nirvana by means of 3,000 
sutras.” 


Satis CHaxpra Vinvanytsana, M.A., M.R.AS., 
Professor of Sanakrit, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Inilia, 
May, 1904. 


Mo-1a-P'p. 


In the Z.D.M.G. for 1904 Mr. V. A. Smith has shown 
conclusively from the text of Hiuen Tsang that the Mo-la-p‘o 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim should not be identified with 
the Malwa, the capital of which was Ujain. In discussing 
the question an important inscription seems to have been 
overlooked, This is the record of Pulikegin IT found at 
Aivalli, and published by Dr. Fleet in the Indian Antiguary, 
vii, pp. 248-5. ‘The inscription is dated in 634 aw. 
(37, 305 Kaliyuga, or 556 Saka), that is, six years before 
Hiuen Tsang visited India. The relevant portion consists 
of the following: “ Being subdued by his prowess, the Latas 
and the Malavas and the Gurjaras became, as it were, worthy 
people, behaving like chieftains brought under subjection 
by punishment,” It has generally been taken for granted, 
even by Mr. V. A. Smith,’ that this refers to a conquest of 
the modern Malwa. The mention of the three tribes in 
close connection has, however, presented difficulties of 


' Early History of India,” p. 324. 
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interpretation, owing to the distance of thia country from 
Gujarat, which admittedly included the territory of the 
Tatas and Gurjaras. Thus Dr, Fleet writes!:— Though 
Pulikesin IT claims to have subdued the Malavas, there are 
no indications that their territory ever became part of his 
dominions; and the allusion must be to some successful 
resistance of an attempted invasion of his kingdom by them.” 
The difficulty disappears, however, if the interpretation 
proposed by Mr, Smith is accepted. It was pointed out 
by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji? that the modern 
country of Malwa was known as Avanti up to the second 
century 4.p., but the Malavas were a tribe in India probably 
as early as 300 n.c. The Aivalli inseription confirms the 
statement of Hiuen Tsang that early in the seventh century 
a tract of country in the area now known as Gujarat was 
called Malwa or Malava, or at any rate was occupied by the 
Mialava tribe. There are later references to Malwa in the 
inscriptions of the dynasties of western India, some of which 
appear more applicable to the tract in Gujarat than to the 
modern country. Thus the Elura Dadivatira inseription 
of Dantidurga states that he held Lata and Mialava (750 
A.D.)." Govinda IIT (800-808) ruled the Ghat country and 
the Gujarat coast. He was opposed by a combination of 
kings, among whom waa a Malava." Karka I (812-821) was 
bidden by his over-lord (? Govinda III) to protect a king 
of Malava against a Gurjara king.* 


KR. Burs, 10.8. 
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In his very interesting paper on “The Nagarakretigama 
List of Countries on the Indo-Chinese Mainlan ,” printed 
in the July number of the Journal, Colonel Gerin; says, in 
a footnote on p. 503 :— 


' Bombay Gazrttver, vol. i, part 2, p. 312, 
* Bombay (azettrer, vol. i, part 1, p. 28. 
7 Bombsy Gasetterr, vol. i, part 1, pp. 122-3. 
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“The Sanskrit inscription on the Ban That (Dhatu) stele near 
Baseac (Campiisak, Upper Kamboja), erected by the warlike king 
Siryavarman IT (a.n. 1112-1152 efred), and published by Professor 
Kern (Annales de I’ Extréme Orient, t. iti, pp. 65-76), mentions an 
expedition undertaken by that famous potentate to the ‘Land 
of Elephants and Copper,’ Dripatamra-dééa, by which ‘he eclipsed 
the glory of victorious Righava (Riima)’:— 


‘So’ yam praydya Dripatdimrade gam | 
Raghua jayantam laghayaicakdra’ (v.35), 


Professor Kern thinks the island of Ceylon is meant, which is not 
altogether unlikely in view of the allusion to Rama's exploit in 
the above lines, ond also of the fact that a few years afterwards 
(erred 1170-80) the Ceylon king Parakkama Bihu sent a princess 
as a gift (or tribute?) to the ruler of Kamboja, the son or other 
suceessor of Siryavurman IT (cf. ‘ Mahivamsa,’ ch. 76, v. 3). 

“IT would point out, nevertheless, that it is not impossible that 
Singapore Island be meant, in which case 7itmra should be taken 
as a fapswes, whether intentional or not, for Zamara. Singapore 
Island is much nearer to Kamboja than Coylon, and has doubtless 
been at some time or other under Kambojan sway; whereas, in 
respect to Ceylon, no such expedition is recorded in local chronicles, 
and no such name as Dripatdmra, the nearest one to it being 
Zimra-pornt or Tamia-panni, unless we take the term Nagadripa, 
applied to one portion of that island, to mean ‘Elephant Isle’ 
(or District; Ptolemy mentions, by the way, feeding-grounds for 
elephants on its territory). 

“I am, notwithstanding this, under the impression that the 
Dvipatémra-dééa of the inscription above cited may, after all, mean 
Lan-e'hing (‘Elephant plains’), i.e. Eastern Lios, which, besides 
being the traditional land of elephants, is also that of copper,” 


Though, in the absence of corroborative evidence, it is 
unsafe to express a decided opinion on the question, I venture 
to think that Professor Kern is right in regarding Ceylon as 
the country referred to by the descriptive term Deipatdmra- 
désa. It is true that the expedition from Kamboja i is not 
mentioned in the Mahavatnsa; but this chronicle also ignores 
the Chinese invasion of Ceylon in cired 1410 (the Rajavaliya 
alone recording it). Then, again, as Colonel Gerini points 
out, Deipatdmra-dééa as a name for Ceylon is found nowhere 
else, This, however, need not prove a stumbling-block, 
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since king Siiryavarman (or his seribe) may have invented 
& new name for the occasion. On the other hand, the 
“allusion to Rima’s exploit” is certainly an argument in 
favour of the Ceylon theory ; though it must not be pressed 
too far, “ But,” someone may fairly ask, “ how can Ceylon 
be described as the ‘Land of Elephants and Copper,’ when 
the metal named is absolutely non-existent in that island P” 
In true Scottish fashion, I would reply by asking: “ Does 
fdmra in the name under consideration mean copper?” 
(Colonel Gerini’s suggestion, that “ Tamra should be taken 
as a fapeus . . . . for Tamara [= tin |,” will not, 
I think, hold water.) If it does, in my opinion the Ceylon 
theory falls to the ground. But I would point out that in 
Pali not only does dripo mean an elephant, but tambo also 
means “a sort of elephant” (Childers’s Pali Dict., s.v.). 
As this masculine form fambo is evolved from the neuter 
famban, no doubt an elephant of a reddish hue is intended. 
Tt is, therefore, possible (I will not say probable) that by 
Deipatamra-déa king Siiryavarman. intended to describe 
Ceylon as “the land of elephants” par excellence. The 
élephants of Ceylon had a reputation for exceptional 
sagacity, and were much sought after in India and other 
countries; and it may be that when he invaded the island 
the Kambojan monarch came into contact with the war 
elephants of the Sinhalese king, and possibly carried some 
off with him. There may be a sort of punning allusion in 
Deipatdmra to the ancient name of Ceylon, Timraparnt 
(Tambapanni) ; for, if the component parts be reversed and the 
i lengthened, we get Tamradripa = ‘ the copper(-coloured) 
island.” 

I offer the above as mere suggestions on an obscure 
subject. 

DoxaLp Fexavson, 
Croydon. 
Fuly 26th, 1905. 


DATE OF BHAMAHA AND DANDI. 41 


Tue Dare or BoAmana asp Danni. 


The valuable paper of Mr. Narasimhiengar upon Bhamaha’s 
Rhetoric has led me to put together a few observations which 
may be of some interest to students of Sanskrit literature. 

I begin with the Siya-bas-lakara, or Svabhasalamkara, 
A knowledge of this work might have saved certain acholars 
from a disastrous error. It is a treatise upon Sinhalese 
rhetoric, based upon the Kavyadaréa of Dandi, whom it 
mentions by name. According to good authority its author 
was King Sena I, or Silameghavarna Sena, who is stated 
by the Mahavamsa to have reigned a.p, 846-866. The late 
Mr. Hugh Nevill has recorded in his papers (now in the 
British Museum) his belief that the writer was more probably 
Akbo VI (son of Kasup III), who ascended the throne in 
A.D, 741. In any case the book is not later than the ninth 
century. The text as printed at Colombo in 1892, under the 
editorship of Mr. Hendrick Jayatilaka, contains the following 
stanza (verse 2) :— 

“maha bainba saka aura-ijara e-kasubu isi 
pavara vamana daidi a niimaida kav-lakun’ajaran.” 
“ Offering homage to great Brahma, Indra, the gods’ teacher 
(Brhaspati), the sage Kasyapa, the excellent Vamana, Dandi, 
and other masters of poetical art,” 

Thus we are enabled to fix one limit to the period in which 
Dandi could have lived. The other terminus is given by 
the fact that Dandi quotes Kalidasa. For the verse of the 
Kavyadarsa (i, 45), 

“ prasadavat prasiddhartham indor indivaradyuti 

laksma laksmim tanotiti pratitisubhagam vacah,” 

is plainly reminiscent of the Abhijiiina-éakuntala, act i, 
stanza 20 (ed. Williams)— 

“tmalinam api himamsor laksma laksmim tanoti.” 
As Kalidasa may be placed at the beginning of the fifth 
century, the conclusion that Dundi flourished in the sixth 
century seems very probable. 

1.5.A.8. 1905, 55 
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But now I come to a new and very important point. 
The Colombo edition of the Siya-bas-lakara, as we saw, 
couples Vamana with Dandi But the two excellent 
manuscripts of the book which are in the British Museum 
read d@maia instead of cdmana. Thus we have two tra- 
ditions: which is more likely to be correct? Vimana’s 
works on rhetoric have been current for centuries in India; 
Bhimaha’s book has been almost unknown. Plainly a 
scribe would be more ready to change the obscure name 
of Bhamaha to that of the famous Vamana than to do the 
reverse. Thus Mr. Narasimhiengar’s conclusion, “ that 
Bhimaha should be placed not later than the first half of 
the eighth century,” seems thoroughly justified. 


L. D. Barxerr. 


Omar Kiayyam's Qita’. 

I regret to say that I have made one or two mistakes in 
copying the verses of Omar Khayyam printed in the July 
number of our Journal, p. 523. The most important occur 
in the first and last lines. In the first line the word should 
be .= and not =~. I am indebted for this correction to 
Professor Browne, who has also pointed out to me that 
berdst =|, in the last line seems inadmissible. I have 
now referred again to the MS. and think that the word is 
bediisht =+\4., which is given in Richardson and Steingass 
as meaning ‘ careless.” 

Pitfold, Shottermill. H. Beveripes. 

Auguat 29th, 1905. 


Ixj“ The Musnud of Murshidabad (1704-1904),” published 
by Messrs. Luzac & Co., Mr. Purna Chandra Majumdar has 
produced a comprehensive account of this city. Pt. i is 
devoted to a chronological history of its rulers, in nearly 
every case accompanied bya portrait taken from the collection 
of thegpresent Nawab. Pt. ii is also profusely illustrated, 
and is practically a guidebook to the places and objects of 
interest in the city. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR RHYS DAVIDS. 


Many members will be glad to hear that a movement is on 
foot to present our late Secretary with a testimonial as an 
expression of good will and of our sense of his services. The 
Hon. Treasurer has undertaken to collect subscriptions, and 
has issued a private circular to many of the members resident 
in Great Britain to the following effect: “You are aware 
that Professor Rhys Davids resigns the secretaryship of the 
Royal Asiatic Society after having held it for eighteen years. 
I need not dwell on his services to the Society or on the way 
in which he has maintained and added to its reputation at 
home and abroad. I would rather urge his zeal for Oriental 
scholarship, his willingness to assist others from his stores of 
knowledge, his encouragement of beginners. We have all 
admired his zeal, and many of us have benefited by his know- 
ledge and advice. It seems an ungracious and ungrateful 
thing to allow him to depart without any acknowledgement 
of his services, and I therefore venture to hope that you will 
join in contributing to a testimonial to him.” Lord Reay 
headed the list of subscribers, 62 members have answered 
the appeal, and £85 14s. has been promised or received in 
‘sums varying from five shillings to five guineas. At 
a mecting held on July 14th it was decided that as the 
season was already past, and many members had left 
town, the presentation should be postponed to December, 
and that an opportunity of joining should be given to those 
who had not seen the circular by publishing a notice of it in 
the Journal. A full account of the presentation will be given 
hereafter. Subscriptions may be sent to J. Kennedy, Esq., 
the Treasurer of the Fund, 14, Frognal Lane, Finchley Road, 
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CHers p’uvre p’Anr Japonais. Par Gastron Micon, 
eonservateur des objets d’art au Musée da Louvre. 
(Paria: D. A. Longuet.) 


France may justly claim to have been the first among 
European nations to appreciate the art of Japan. It is 
true that, perhaps just because of this lively mathetic 
appreciation, the earlier French enthusiasts and collectors 
were a little impatient of historic thoroughness, their poimt 
of view was too much that of the dilettante. M. Migeon, in 
his preface to the present publication, quotes a defiant saying 
of Edmond de Goncourt: “ Est ce ancien ? dit chaque 
personne dans les mains de laquelle vous mettez un objet 
japonais. bien! il fant avoir le courage de dire la 
yerité: l'art japonais n’a pas d’antiquité.” How far this 
is from the truth is now everywhere acknowledged. It is 
the oldest works of the Japanese which, as M. Migeon 
says, reveal their art in its full scope and grandeur. The 
conception which prevailed twenty years ago among students, 
and still prevails among the public, of an art occupied only 
with little things, and, with all its delicate charm, incapable 
of largeness and majesty, is giving place to a truer 
comprehension. We must welcome every work which helps 
to increase this comprehension; and:in welcoming these 
Chefs d’cuere we may express the hope that a similar work 
may make known the chief treasures of our own collections, 

Japan has now become fully alert to the danger of letting 
her precious works of art leave the country, and 1s as zealous 
as Italy in preventing their exportation. But many fine 
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things have been acquired already by foreign amateurs- 
The collections of the United States are probably the finest 
outside Japan; and M. Migeon has drawn on the splendid 
collection of Mr. Freer of Detroit for some of the very best 
paintings reproduced in this portfolio. But France is also 
very rich; and though the limitations noticed above have 
eontrolled French taste to a certain extent, and the exquisite 
eolour-prints, the lacquer and objets d'art, have been collected 
with greater eagerness than the paintings of the grand 
periods, it may well be that in representative completeness 
France is shead of all other countries, certainly — except 
with regard to painting—far ahead of England. | 

Before offering a few criticisms on the publication before 
us, it may be well to note one or two points which the 
editor makes clear in his preface. The sim has not been to 
reproduce every fine thing in French collections. M. Migeon 
has wished to supplement the two great works by M. Gonse 
and M. Bing, and has therefore avoided publishing, with 
a very few exceptions, examples reproduced by those authors 
or those illustrated in the Hayashi and other sale catalogues. 
Another point to note is that the volume is intended not 
only for the collector, but the artist: and M. Migeon 
rightly claims that it contains an amazing wealth of 
decorative motives. This last consideration has doubtless 
influenced the scheme of the publication. In order to 
include the great number of objects reproduced, over eleven 
hundred, it was necessary to put many on a single plate. 
In the case of smaller objects the small scale of the 
photographs does not so much matter; but in the case of 
screens and large kakemono it is impossible to form any 
adequate idea of the actual quality of the originals. The 
plates are all in collotype; none is in colour: so that in 
every case it is the design only which can really be judged ~ 
and enjoyed. 

Japanese painting, as M. Gonse observed, is the key to 
Japanese art; and the paintings are rightly placed first 
in this collection. This is, however, in some respects the 
least satisfactory section of the book. The representation 
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is unequal, and on the whole rather meagre, though we 
must remember that some of the best examples in France 
have been already published, and were therefore excluded 
from the present work. Among the Buddhist pictures far 
the finest are M. Vever’s Cho Densu and Mr. Freer’s early 
Chinese copy from Wu Taotze. Both these make one 
keenly regret that colour reproductions were not possible; 
though, it must be confessed, only the marvellous chromo- 
xylographs such as ure now produced in Japan can do 
any justice to the solemn gorgeousness of these old pictures. 
The Yamato schools (including Kasuga and Tosa) can hardly 
be eaid to be represented at all. Though the most national, 
in many respects the most powerful, and by native 
connoisseurs the most prized school of painting in Japan, 
very few of the productions of its finest periods have ever 
left the country; only the Boston Museum can boast of 
@ supreme masterpiece in its Keton; and till the Japanese 
revealed to us the treasures of their private collections 
through the Hokka and Mr. Tajima’s “Select Relics,” it 
was impossible to know what the great painters of the 
Yamato-yé were really like. M. Gonse and Dr. Anderson, 
judging from late examples and from copies, formed a mis- 
taken and unjust idea of this school. They associated it 
with «a delicate minuteness, a love of small forms, and 
a tyrannical convention of design, which were by no means 
typical of the school in its prime. Not Hokusai nor any 
other giant of the Jater schools could rival men like 
Mitsunaga and Keion in mastery of vehement action or im 
expressive simplicity of drawing. Another misconception 
prevalent was that subjects from Japanese history were an 
exclusive preserve of the Yamato painters, and were never 
treated by the masters of the Chinese tradition. This is 
an error. Nos. 12 and 13 of this volume, two paintings of 
horsemen, in the Louvre, are described as by 'Tosa Mitsunobu; 
they are really not by a Tosa painter at all, but copies from 
a picture by Ryozoku, belonging to a branch of the Kano 
school, No. 17, again, said to be an archaic Tosa production, 
is a copy of part of a famous makimono by Kano Motonobu. 
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A copy of this same roll is in the British Museum, and was 
by a similar error included by Dr. Anderson among the 
Tosa pictures, “Tosa primitive” is also the description 
given to M. Gonse’s “Pigeons”; a charming work, which 
seems, however, to show no trace whatever of the Tosa, 
certainly not of the early Tosa style; so fur as one can 
judge from the reproduction, it appears to be Chinese, not 
Japanese ; and, indeed, it has been reproduced as such in 
M. Paléologue’s “L’Art Chinois.” In fact, the only 
specimens of Tosa art here given are those of the school 
or neighbourhood of Matabei (seventeenth century}, the 
founder of the Ukiyo-yé, with which, rather than with 
the Tosa men, he is more usually classed. It is, of course, 
impossible to discuss the vexed questions connected with this 
rare artist's identity in relation to paintings which one can 
only judge of from photographs; but M. Vever’s “ Interior” 
(No. 32) is evidently an important work, Still more 
interesting, and of the finest character, is Mr, Freer’s 
“Promenade de femmes et d’enfants” (No. 27), one of a set 
ascribed with great probability, I believe on Mr. Fenollosa’s 
authority, to Sanraku, the great Kano master of decoration, 
who sometimes worked in a manner akin to that of Matabei. 

Of the early Kano, as of the Chinese and Sesshiu schools, 
the examples are few and rather disappointing. No. 23 
is surely by a lesser artist than the powerful Motonobu. 
There is a beautiful landscape by Shiugetsu, but no adequate 
example of his greater master Sesshiu. No. 53 is much 
more in the Motonobu style than in that of Soami, whose 
characteristic manner is delightfully seen in the misty 
landscape, No. 59. The comparative poverty of the specimens 
of the art of the Ashikaga time, with its revival of the Sung 
ideals, is the more apparent by contrast with the magnificent 
screen by Yeitoku (No. 18), in which the second phase of 
the Kano tradition, strongly influenced by Ming decoration, 
is represented at its finest. Nothing could exceed the 
grandeur of this design of great pine-trees among frozen 
mountains. Surely this deserved a plate to itself! ‘The 
sereen of the school of Sanraku (No. 45) is also very 
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remarkable. Strange to say, there is not a single painting 
by Tanyu. 

But the-finest represented of all the schools is the school 
known by the name of Korin, though its peculiar character 
of design was invented by the masters whom Korin followed, 
Sotatsu and Koyetsu. The latter two and Kenzan are seen 
to admiruble advantage. M. Vever's eightfold screen by 
Hokusai is a wonderful work and quite the most striking 
example of the Ukiyo-yé, which is represented by prints 
as well as by paintings. The prints it was hardly worth 
while to reproduce, so little can their charm be transmitted 
in a photograph, though everyone knows how rich in the 
colour-prints French collections are. It must be by a mis- 
print that a charming and typical painting by Utamaro 
(No. 67) is described as a Hokusai. 

Among Shijd paintings we find two beautiful examples 
of Sosen, both monkey-subjects. It is a great pity that 
the Okio (No. 70), of wild ducks flying, is robbed of the 
space at the side which the composition cries out for: the 
design is quite spoilt by this mutilation of the photograph. 
There is no Ganku. 

We have no space to do more than glance at the remaining 
sections of the portfolio, ‘The sculpture contains several 
splendid specimens. The finest qualities of Japanese portrait- 
sculpture are seen in the wooden-seated effigy from the 
Louvre (No. 140). Intensity and impassiveness, the utmost 
latent vitality controlled in contours of severe serenity, these 
combine to form an impression that 1s moving and arresting 
by its very dominance of stillness. No other sculpture in 
the world has just this character, profoundly expressive 
as it is of the character of the nation. The portrait of 
a priest (No. 142), less fine than the last subject, but im- 
pressive im its realism, contrasts instructively with the 
Bodhisatva beside it, so redolent of the Indian idealism with 
which religious art in Japan has always been saturated. 

Perhaps the richest section of the book is that devoted to 
lacquer. The singular fascination of the design of Korin 
is shown to great advantage, and one can also see how vast 
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a debt he owed to Kayetsu, usually spoken of as his master, 
though he was not born till Koyetsu was dead. Over two 
hundred examples of lacquer are reproduced, and form a very 
fins collection. This is followed by pottery, porcelain, 
armour, sword-guards, netsuke, ete., concluding with designs 
on stuffs, fukusn, and stencil-patterns, 

The general eriticiam one feels inclined to make on the 
whole work is that the title is not quite the right one: it 
is not so much a selection of masterpieces, na a kind of 
“Corpus,” or Treasury, of Japanese design and decorative 
motives. But we can cordially congratulate M. Migeon on 
having got together so various, so delightful, and so. 
instructive a representation in its many branches of Japanese 
art, and echo his just eulogy of its character when he SYS : 
“Ila tout pour lui: la vigueur, la puissance, la fantaisie, le 
charme et l’esprit, l'harmonie et la couleur, une inépuisable 
variété de thémes, une prodigieuse faculté de reproduire 
Vaspect vrai des choses et un don de simplification dans la 
notation qui n’a jamais été égalé.’’ 

Lavrexce Bryon. 


Tue Laxps or THE Eastern Capirnuate. 
By G. Lz Srnance. 


This addition to the Cambridge Geographical Series, the 
work of Mr. G. Le Strange, and described by him as 
a complement to his “ Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate” and to his “ Palestine under the Moslems,” will 
be welcomed by all workers in Moslem history as an 
indispensable companion to their studies. Within the 
compass of a handy volume we are given the whole substance 
of the “ Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum,” for which 
we are indebted to Professor de Goeje, supplemented by: 
Yaqit and many later Persian and Turkish epitomists, 

What is lacking in the volume is imputable, not to the 
author, but to his sources of information, for, considering: 
the opportunities of the Moslem geographers, and the extent 
of their subject-matter, it is strange that they should have. 
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told us so little of the lands comprised in their survey. 
Still, the information which has been handed down to us is 
not yet exhausted; the list of the authors cited, as given 
at the end of the table of contents, although it covers eight 
centuries, includes only such works as have been published ; 
there remain some still in MS., editions of which would be 
welcomed, no doubt, by Mr. Le Strange in view of a second 
edition of his work, and welcomed with peculiar warmth 
were they to come from the hand which has already bestowed 
on us so large a proportion of the authors whose works he 
quotes. 

In conclusion, two points may be noticed: first, that the 
author identifies as many as possible of medimval place- 
names, and, secondly, that he has added a very full index, 
which forms, practically, a guide to the contents of the 
whole twenty-four Moslem geographers included in the list 
of authors cited. 

H. F. A, 


Homexase a D. Francisco Copera EX sU JUBILACION DEL 
Proresonapo. Estudios de erndicidn oriental, con una 
introducién de D, Enuaspo Saavepra. With portrait. 
pp. xxxvili and 656. (Zaragoza, 190-4.) 


The yolume published in honour of Professor Codera’s 
jubilee as academic teacher is of a most imposing character 
both as regards bulk and contents. It bears striking 
testimony to the universal respect in which the editor of the 
Bibliotheca Arabico- Hispana is held in the world of Oriental 
studies. The value of the publication is further enhanced 
by the circumstance that so distinguished a scholar as 
Professor Saavedra not only signs as editor, but introduces 
the volume by a biographical sketch, as well as by a list 
of Codera’s writings. The majority of these deal with 
Arabic or Hispano- Arabic history, literature, archeology, 
and bibliography, and also include a number of essays 
on agriculture, thus revealing a learning both extensive 
and profound. For the rest, a large number of Spanish, 
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Portuguese, and foreign scholars have united to do homage 
to their aged confrére, and have contributed essays dealing 
almost exclusively with Arab subjects, The majority of 
articles is even devoted to the narrower field of Spanish- 
Arabic history and literature. Far from being a drawback, 
this circumstance will be welcomed by scholars outside the 
Pyrenean peninsula, since they find, in one book, much 
information on an important branch of Oriental study with 
which only few are really familiar, 

Apart from the compilations mentioned above, Professor 
Saavedra is responsible for a short article on the metrical 
uccent in the words Jeréber (pl. of 22) and Abnordvid. The 
latter is illustrated by some Spanish strophes. Professor 
Ribera, Codera’s collaborator in several volumes of the 
Bibliotheea Arabico- Hispana, contributes an essay on the 
famous Nizami College at Baghdad and its relation to other 
iistitutions, notably the older colleges at Nishapir. The 
article contains no reference to the remarks on the subject 
to be found in De Slane’s translation of Tbn Khalliqan, 
i, P. XXvii sq., nor to al-Suyiiti’s Husn Almuhddara 
(ed. Cairo, 1882, ii, p, 185: see also Magqrizi, ii, p. 363). 
Other articles on historical subjects are the following : 
Professor D. Lopez writes on the person of Ismar (or Esmar), 
the Moorish prince who was defeated by Count Alfonso 
Henriques at the battle of Ourique in 1139. This victory, as 
is known, laid the foundation of an independent Portuguese 
kingdom. Professor E. Ibarra publishes a number of twelfth- 
century documents (in Latin) dealing with the political and 
social intercourse between Christians and Arabs in Arragon 
and Navarre. Professor De Goeje writes on the employment 
by the Arabs of the ‘Greek’ or liquid fire. Professor E. 
Fagnan gives Prolegomena to a publication of classes (tabagit) 
of jurisconsults of the Maliki school. Professor Seybold of 
Tubingen (the only representative of German Orientalists in 
the volume) contributes a study on the Arabic forms of the 
names of two places in the province of Valencia, viz., the 
promontory Orapesa (= Abixa, 42.1!) and Poig (= Anixa, 
An—!), An interesting document connected with the history 
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of Islam in the Sidin is the letter of protest sent by the 
Muhammedan inhabitants of Kano to Mohammed Bello, king 
of Sokoto, and published by Professor Houdas. Professor 
J. Alemani is represented by a lengthy essay on Christian 
generals in the service of Arab rulers in the Maghrib. The 
Latin text of a charter given by Count Raimond of 
Barcelona to the Jews of Tortosa is published by D. J. Miret 
y Sans. The relations of the counts of Barcelona with the 
Arabs are discussed by D. Fr. Canevas y Candi. Professor 
M. Gaspar writes on Muhammedan emigrants from Cordoba 
to Alexandria and Crete. The article is accompanied by 
several fragmentary texts from Noweiri. Very interesting 
is Professor R. de Urefia’s article on the Benimajlad of 
Cordoba, « family of jurisconsults extending from the third 
to the seventh centuries of the Hijra. Christian art among 
the Moors of Granada is treated on by Professor Manuel 
Gomez- Moreno. Professor L. Eguilaz y Yangnas offers 
a new etymology of the name of Granada. Whilst rejecting 
the Phoenician derivation cart-tanifi, he gives the word 
a Celtic ongin. OD. L. Gonzalvo contributes a notice on 
Moslim authors who lived in, or derived their origin from, 
Madrid. Of special interest is Professor Altamira's critical 
study on the historical methods and doctrines of Ibn 
Khaldin. Ass supplement to his “ History of the Province 
of Denia,” D. R. Chabas gives a biographical sketch of 
Mujahid, the governor of the Balearic Islands (who took 
possession of Denia, on the east coast of Spain), as well as 
of his son and successor Ali. D. Manuel Ferrandis writes 
on the surrender of the fortress Chivert (now Alcalé de 
Chisvert in Castellon) to the Knights Templars. Professor 
E. Hinojosa discusses the social and legal position of the 
two dependent classes of the mezquinos ( pai) and exaricos 
in medimval Aragon and Navarre.’ The series of historical 
essays is concluded by a French essay from the pen of 
M. L. Barran-Dibigo, who defends Conde’s Historia de Ja 
domicion de los Arabes in Espaiia against the severe criticism 
passed upon it by the late Professor R. Dozy. 


! Dory-Engelmann, tod ed., p. 355. 
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To the geography of Spain in the twelfth century René 
Basset devotes an article, in which he publishes extracts in 
Arabic and French, of the Description of Spain by the 
“Anonymous of Almeria.” Professor I, Guidi edits, from 
a Vatican MS., an Arabic poem written in Karshini, but 
transcribed by him in Arabic character. The poem treats 
on the capture of Tripoli in 1289. The text is preceded by 
notes on the peculiarities of its orthography. Professor 
Mnedonald (of Hartford, Connecticut) publishes Ibn Assal’s 
Introduction to his Arab version of the Gospels. The text 
is followed by an English translation. Of purely linguistic 
interest is Professor Mariano Viscavillas of Urriza’s elaborate 
parallel between the verba 3rd ; and cs in Arabic on one 
side, and in Hebrew, the Aramaic dialects, and Ethiopic on 
theother. Lexicography is enriched by Professor Gauthier’s 
research on the various derivations from the root A=. 

Turning to philosophy, the reader encounters a study on 
Avicenna by Professor Mehren, who contributes a French 
translation of this philosopher's Refuéation of Philosophers, 
The influence exercised by Averroes’ philosophy on the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas is discussed by Professor M. 
Asin. The article is followed by the reproduction of 
Averroes’ Epistola ad amicum in Arabic and the Latin version 
of Raimundus Martin. 

Apart from the poem mentioned before, there is in the 
volume only one more, viz., the Arab Elegy of Valencia, but 
handed down in the MSS. in Spanish characters. Professor 
Ribera has added a transcription in Arabic characters (in 
i: 1 58S probably misprint for Band ), D. Ménendez of 
Pelayo discusses the literary connection between the “Historia 
de la Doncelle Teodor” (on which Lope de Vega's comedy 
of the same title is based) with the Arabic version of the 
tale. In the last-named recension the name of the learned 
alave-girl is Tawaddud, as identified by Ticknor (“History of 
Spanish Literature,” ii, p.212). The subject has been treated 
before by Victor Chanorin (Liége, 1899) and J. Horovitz 
(4.D.M.G., vol. lvii, pp. 173-5). The romance of Almied 1 
aod Almayesa, in old Spanish mixed with Arabic (Aljamia = 
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des), with explanatory notes, is published by Duhariaud 
de Pauo. Muhammedan law is represented by Professor 
Nallino’s account of the Ai/d) al-Baydn by Abul Walid 
Mohammed Ibn Roshd (died 1126), grandfather of Averroes. 
The article is based on three fragments of the work 
preserved in the National Library of Palermo, containing the 
second part. A number of legal documents preserved in the 
urchives of Saragossa are published in collotype facsimile, 
Arabic reprint and brief summary of contents by Professor 
Garcia de Linares. Not less interesting are the articles on 
bibliography. Mr. Ahmed Zeki gives a survey of writings 
by Arab authors in Egypt on Spain. The article contains 
extracts from the works of Ibn Fadl Allah, Qalqashandi, 
al-‘Aini, and al-Qifti, and is illustrated by artistic pedigrees 
of the Omayyad Khalifahs in Asia and Spain. D. Pablo 
Gil y Gil of Saragossa publishes a list of MSS. in Ajjamia 
(see above). The list contains for‘y numbers. To judge even 
from the meagre communications of the article, many codices 
seem to be of very great interest. Professor H. Derenbourg 
gives a large number of critical notes and additions to the 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. of the National Library of 

There still remain to be mentioned two articles on 
numismatics. The one, by D. Antonio Prieto y Vives, 
deals with Fatimide coins struck at Fez; whilst the other, 
by D. Antonio Vives, discusses in a very thorough manner 
the monetary value of Spanish-Arabic coins. 

This rapid survey of the volume in no way claims to do 
it full justice. Professor Codera is to be congratulated, 
not only on his own achievements, but also on the fact that 
his jubilee should have given occasion for the accumulation 
of so much valuable work. 
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A History or Orroman Poerry. By the late E. J. W. 
Gres, M.RAS. Edited by Epwarp G. Browne, 
M.A., M.B., Professor of Arabic in tho University of 
Cambridge. Volumes IT, III, and IV. (Luzac.) 


Among the notable achievements of modern Oriental 
scholarship none have surpassed the late EK. J. W. Gibb’s 
History of Ottoman Poetry, of which the fourth volume has 
recently been published. Although the work is not yet 
complete, two more volumes having still to appear, it has 
now reached the point to which the author brought it down 
before his death in December, 1901. As Professor Browne 
states in his preface to the fourth volume, “ for the period 
which remains, the period, that is to say, of the New School, 
who deserted Persian for French models, and almost re- 
created the Turkish language, so greatly did they change its 
structure and the literary ideals of their countrymen, only 
three chapters were to be discovered amongst my friend’s 
papers. Of these, the first, entitled ‘The Dawn of a New 
Era,’ treats of the character and inception of the movement, 
and, in a general way, of its chief representatives, viz., 
Shindsi Efendi, Ziy4 Pasha, Kemél Bey, ‘Abdu'l-Hagg 
Hamid Bey, Ahmed Midhat Efendi, Ahmed Vefiq Pasha 
and Ebu’z-Ziyé Tevfiq Bey; the second discusses the life 
and work of Shindsi Efendi (a.n, 1826-1871) ; and the third 
is devoted to Ziyé Pasha (a.n. 1830-1880).” This gap will 
indeed be hard to fill, for Gibb’s knowledge of, and sympath ¥ 
with, the work of these writers was such as no European, 
probably, ever approached: but we are glad to learn that 
Professor Browne has secured the co-operation of several 
distinguished Turkish literati in close touch with the Modern 
School, so that the conclusion of the History bids fair to he 
worthy of the rest, and will, at any rate, form a valuable 
supplement to that portion which was completed by the 
master’s hand. 

Of these four volumes the first, comprising the Archaic 
Period of Turkish poetry, together with a most excellent 
general introduction to the whole subject, has already been 
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reviewed in this Journal (January, 1901, p. 154 3qq-); the 
following three, of which I have now to speak, cover the so- 
called Classical Period (1450-1700) and the Transition Period 
(1700-1850), and inelude, therefore, nearly all the preat 
Turkish poets who drew their inspiration either directly from 
Persian models or from native resources: Nejati, Hamdi, 
Mesihi, Fuzili, Bagi, Nef‘i, Nedim, Ghalib, FAzil, to name 
only some of the best known. Here we find the same 
astonishing erudition, the same thoroughness of treatment 
and delicacy of discrimination, the same insight and 
understanding, which caused the first volume of Gibb’s 
History to be hailed, alike by Turkish and European scholars, 
43 a monumental and epoch-making book. Since my own 
knowledge of Ottoman literature amounts to little more than 
what I have learned from the present work, it is obviously 
out of my power to attempt any detailed criticism, while as 
regards one or two questions of taste which everyone must 
decide for himself, e.g. the author's ‘ photorraphic’’ method 
of translation, I need not repeat the views which I have 
expressed elsewhere, and to which, in spite of the arguments 
set forth in his preface to vol. ii, I must still adhere, Nor 
is it necessary, I think, to dwell further on the unique merits 
of the History in respect of the rich store of information 
which it supplies, not only to the student of Ottoman poetry 
and literature, but to those who would rather read Nizami, 
Hafiz, and Jami in the liquid and melodious language of 
Persia than in the comparatively rude and crabbed dialect of 
their Turkish imitators. It may be useful, however, to 
summarise very briefly what the author has to say concerning 
the main tendencies and aims of Ottoman poetry during the 
four hundred years (1450-1850) covered by the volumes 
under notice. He points out in the first place that, although 
the Renaissance had no effect whatever on Turkish poetry, 
which remains entirely medieval in spirit, its character was 
considerably modified through the influence of Jami and 
Mir ‘Ali Shir, the leading representatives of the artificial 
school of lyric and romantic poetry which “ reached its 
meridian in the latter half of the fifteenth century at the 
1.8.4.8, 1905, 6 
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brilliant court of the scholarly and accomplished Sultan 
Huseyn Baygaré of Herat.” The salient feature of this 
school is mysticism, almost always presented allegorically and 
combined with a passion for rhetorical display. Hence the 
Turkish posts of the Classical Period “seem to move in an 
enchanted land full of blooming roses and singing birds and 
beauties fair beyond all telling. And we too, when we enter 
this fairyland, seem to pass beneath the influence of some 
magic spell. We wander on as in a dream, knowing not 
whether the lovely forms that arise on every hand are 
realities or shadows.” How absolute was the tyranny of 
Persianism is shown by the endless succession of mesnerts 
adapted from the works of contemporary Persian writers, as 
well as by the fact that down to 1700 or thereabouts the sole 
original and national type of poem that Turkish literature 
had produced was the Shehr-engiz (‘“ City - thriller ")— 
a humorous legend, not of fair women, but of pretty boys, 
which falls under the head of what is nowadays called cers 
de société. The revolt against Persianiesm and the gradual 
emancipation of the native Turkish spirit—a development 
which culminated, however, in “ the intellectual alliance of 
the Ottoman poets with the West ’—is aseribed by Gibb to 
the decadence which overtook Persian poetry towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, and to the circumstance that Arabic 
poetry, whither the Turks might conceivably have turned for 
inspiration, “was at this moment in a yet more atrophied 
condition than that of Persia.” One may perhaps doubt 
whether the true cause does not lie deeper. It is probable 
that, as Professor Browne believes, the decadence referred to 
has been in both cases unduly exaggerated, and there is much 
force in his contention that a different face might be put on 
the matter if Qa’ini and other modern Persian poets were 
studied with the same diligence and appreciation as Gibb 
devoted to their Turkish contemporaries. 
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Grounpriss DER GrocRarHre uxp GeEscHicHTe pes ALTEN 
Oxiexts, von Frrrz Homme... (Munich: The Beck 
Publishing-house, 1904.) 


There is hardly any other description to apply to this book 
than that it is “a wonderful compilation.” The number of 
facts, and the information which Prof. Hommel brings 
forward in this his “ first half,” concerning the ethnology 
of the ancient East (the sub-title of the book), is such that 
much time is required to digest it, and only a few points can 
be touched upon here. 

Exceedingly interesting and probably calculated to raise 
controversy is his treatment of the “ Ethnographical table” 
of the 10th chapter of Genesis. Kos (Kush) is Central 
Arabia, Mosar (Misraim) is North-West Arabia. Put is not 
to be localized definitely, but was also in Arabia. Canaan 
was originally the Kingi of Chaldea, or East Arabi, 
transferred to Palestine when the district was colonized from 
that part. Itis in consequence of u misunderstanding that 
Kos was identified with the Nubio-Ethiopic Cush and Mosar 
with Egypt. This, as the author points out, gave rise to the 
most untenable speculations. Naturally, where the same 
combination of letters has to do duty for so many different 
designations, error was certain to creep in, and having once 
entered, became most difficult to detect and refute. 

In discussing the languages of the ancient Semitic East, 
Prof. Hommel is in the main orthodox. The position of the 
languages of Babylonia is well put, and it is needless to say 
that he is no follower of Halévy. Sumerian and its dialects 
were all real languages, which were spoken, and had a wide 
influence in the remote past. He regards if as a sacred 
language, with a relationship, no longer doubtful, with the 
Ural-Altaic languages and (somewhat more distantly) with 
the Indogermanic. It was also in many ways related with 
sufficient distinctness with what is generally called Turanian. 
The placing of the adjective after the noun, instead of before 
it, is due to Semitic influence, as is also the same position 
with regard to the genitive in certain compound nouns of 
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a late date. Comparisons with the Turkish dialects are given 
at some length, and it is exceedingly probable that more will 
be found in that direction than elsewhere. 

But perhaps an even more interesting section of the book 
is that in which a prehistoric Babylonian origin is attributed 
to Egyptian speech and culture. 

When speaking of the Alarodian Hittite people of Mitanni 
in North-West Mesopotamia, he suggests a new etymology 
for Arad-hiba (generally read Abdi-fdba and Hebraized 
Hbed-téh), the king of Jerusalem mentioned in certain Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets at Berlin. These Hittites of Mitanni 
were ruled, he says, by a noble race, and he quotes the 
Mitannian royal names Artatama, Artaésumara, Duératéa, 
Suttarna, and that of Princess Teie (who was blue-eyed, 
according to Egyptian indications), also Gifw-Aipa and Tadu- 
hipa. “To the latter names may be added the Cappadocian 
princess Pufu-Aipa and the priest-king of Jerusalem Arad- 
Aiba (originally Aréa-Aipa P).” 

The section upon the Hittites, as was to be expected, is 
especially good. The monuments and the attempts at their 
decipherment ure well described. Characteristic is his 
interpretation of the cylinder-seal in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford: “Indi-limma, son of Serdamu, servant of the 
goddess Ishara.” His explanation of the name Indilimma is 
“ My protection is the ram-god,” or Lim (7); and that of 
the goddess worshipped, Ishara, he explaina as being the 
Alarodian Sauskas, from Sa/ and Ska-&§ in which ika is 
probably an Alarodian form of Jghar, Isha—compare the 
ideograph of Jshara = the sign is, ‘ house,’ and ia, * fish.’ 
The character here described is the Assyrian =o], the usual 
character for Nina, the goddess of Nina in Babylonia, and 
Nineveh in Assyria, The ideograph for Ishara, however, is 
really x! (see the Journal of the R.A.8, for January 
last, pp. 144-145, 1.7). Nevertheless, as she was identified 
with Tatar, the goddess of Nineveh, it is possible that Prof. 
Hommel’s explanation of the word is right, but one would 
like to have proof that F7#<] stood for this goddess as well. 
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Indeed, as the ideograph furnishing the etymology of the 
name, it ought to be its principal one to express it. 

But it is not with the desire of finding fault that one feels 
inclined to place queries here and there—it is simply due to 
a desire for a nearer approach to the truth. Prof. Hommel’s 
book is too full of material of real worth, and Assyriologists 
have too great a respect for his learning and the weight of 
his opinions to do anything else than bear them always in 
mind with a view to applying them should occasion arise. 

It will easily be understood from what has just been said 
that here, as in all his books, the author is exceedingly 
suggestive on the linguistic side. Quoting the words for 
olive, vine, and fig, he states that these three trees were 
wanting in ancient Babylonia. According to Herodotus, 
the land “does not even attempt to bear them,” but grows 
corn with remarkable abundance—in fact, there were no trees 
at all, judging from what the great Greek historian says. 
The holy cedar of Eridu (Sayce and myeelf have regarded it 
as a vine) goes back to the prehistoric vegetation of the land. 
About this vegetation, however, one would like to know more, 
and why, if there were cedars, there were not also other 


trees? Also whether it is not possible that this prehistoric © 


vegetation was really a mythological vegetation, based upon 
traditions possessed by the Semitic Babylonians and other 
immigrants before they entered the country ? 

Naturally no book upon the ancient world in connection 
with the Old Testament would be complete without some 
reference to the site of Paradise. Hommel would place it, 
not in Babylonia nor in any other part of the more northern 
Semitic region, but in Arabia, in two of whose dried up 
wadys he sees the Arabic Gaihan and Faishan—the Gihon 
and Pishon. 

This “ first half,” which goes to 400 pages, has a provisional 
title-page, list of contents, and index—an innovation upon 
which the author is to be congratulated. With regard to 
the book as a whole, it may unhesitatingly be said that it is 
one of the most remarkable works upon Assyro-Babylonian 
discoveries that have been published, and there is no doubt that, 
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when complete, it will attract even more attention than now. 
Tt is full of information upon all subjects connected with 
Assyriology, and will be a textbook until, by the progress 
of the science, a new one becomes needful. And the great 
wish of all students should be, that the book which takes its 
place—if not written by an En glishman—may likewise be 
written by the genial Professor of Munich. 
T. G. Pisces, 


Les Crtinpres pz Goupéa, Transcerrtion, Trapuction, 
ComMentTarre, Grammaire, et Lexiave, par Francois 
Tuureav-Danxaix. Premiére Partie: Transcription et 
Traduction, (Paris: Leroux, 1905.) 


These cylinders were part of the spoil obtained by M. de 
Sarzec at Tel-loh at the foot of a mound which he called 
“the Tell of the winding road,’ M. Thureau-Dangin tells 
us, and were discovered as long ago as 1877. They have 
naturally attracted much attention, and translations of parts 
have been made by the veteran Prof. Oppert, who has just 
been taken from. us, by Prof. Zimmern, and the author of the 
book now before us. Having made the non-Semitic insecrip- 
tions in the Louvre his special study, it is needless to say 
that M. Thureau-Dangin has produced exceedingly good 
renderings. 

The cylinders are two in number, and are not barrel- 
shaped, as are most of those found in Babylonia, but tube- 
shaped, 61 centimetres high, with a diameter of o2, or 
thereabouts, That designated ‘Cylinder A’ is inscribed 
with 30 narrow columna of archaic cuneiform writing, and 
‘Cylinder B,’ which is not quite so high, has 24 precisely 
similar columns. The writing is arranged in what are called 
‘euses,’ divided from each other by a ruled line, each ‘case’ 
containing from one to six lines of script of varying length. 

Both these inscriptions refer to the construction (or 
rebuilding) of the great temple dedicated to Nin-Girsu at 
Lagai, called E-ninnii, a name probably meaning ‘ the house 
of the fifty (divine beings). It would seem that during the 
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reign of Gudea, viceroy of that city (about 2700 5.c,), the 
waters of the rivers and canals failed to rise to their usual 
height, with the result that the country was threatened 
with famine. Offerings were therefore made, and Gudea, 
inconsolable of heart, looked to Nin-Girsu, and related to 
him a dream, afterwards repeated to Nina, Nin-Girsu’s divine 
sister. This dream the goddess explains. The man whom 
Gudea had seen tall as heaven and earth, with a tiara on his 
head, and attended by a divine bird, was her brother Nin- 
Girsu, who ordered him to build E-ninna. The rising sun 
which had appeared to him was the god Nin-gié-zida. The 
young woman holding a reed and a tablet was her sister 
Nisaba. The second man whom he had seen was Nin-duba, 
with the plan of the temple and the sacred brick of E-ninni. 
The ass! on the right was Gudea himself, who was to build 
or rebuild the temple. . 

The remainder of the inscriptions on the two cylinders 
is an account of the work which Gudea thereupon took in 
hand, in which the interest of the gods in it, the progress of 
the work, and the prayers, offerings, and ceremonies per- 
formed are all told at length, The inscription on Cylinder B 
is largely taken up by the portion referring to the places 
allotted to the gods and the divine objects within the temple, 
including the chariot, the mace, the sword, the bow, the 
arrows,ete. Besides these, there were sacred fish, with ponds 
and keeper, parks, sacred sheep, lambs, ete., musical instru- 
ments, chapel, throne, and couch. The completion of the 
work was a time of true rejoicing, and on the sabbath then 
kept “the maid was equal with her mistress, and servants 
stood at their master’s side.” 

These texts naturally bristle with architectural, mytho- 
logical, and other technical difficulties, of which, however, 
the author has succeeded in solving a very fair number, and 


* “Baudet.” The text has ¢f¥-“s= Eas ania DUN, * am + prince,’ 

smething similar, At the period when these cylinders were written the horse 
sete: to-have been: unknown, oc nearly unknown, in Babylonia. Certain evil 
spints, however, are likened to horses in the bilingual incantations. 
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the information to be gained on these points is naturally 
sufficiently extensive. One realizes, moreover, how very far 
in civilization at that early date the people of this little state 
had advanced, and how full they were of Babylonian piety 
and love of magnificence. All the most costly things then 
obtainable were lavished on the temple, whose construction 
or rebuilding is described, and there is no doubt that 
considerable sacrifices were made to carry out all the 
instructions fulfilling the divine command. 

In many cases these texts resemble the inscriptions on the 
statues,' and it is noteworthy that the interesting reference 
to the equality between maid and mistress, servant and 
master, is again referred to in that inscribed on the statue 
known as ‘the architect with the plan,’ in which, in addition 
to the above statement, it is said that obedience was not 
exacted for sevan days, This has already been compared 
with the statement made by Berosus that, at the feast of 
Sakea, which lasted five days, it was the custom of masters 
to obey their domestics. It ia doubtful, however, whether 
the people of Lagas ever went so far as that, 

The portion here noticed is the first part of the work, giving 
the transcription and translation of these two cylinders. 
The continuation, containing commentary, grammar, and 
lexicon, will be looked for with interest, as there is much 
which needs explanation in these inscriptions, and all students 
will wish to know upon what the readings of many words, 
and their translation, is based. There is no doubt, however, 
that the work is well donce—the name of M. Thureau-Dangin 
is a sufficient guarantee for that. To have published renderings 
of inscriptions of such length and importance is something 
upon which the author may well be congratulated, 


T. @. Prscues. 


' See the translation by Amiaud in de Sarzee’s Diécoucertes em Chatdée, partis 
, 1892-93, pp. 190 if., where a paraphrase is abies Kat a setorss 
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Earty Basyionian Persona Names rrom THE Pus.isHep 
TABLETS OF THE s0-caLLED Hammurant Dynasty. By 
Heemann Ranke, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, U.S.A., 1905.) 


This book is one of those issued under the editorship of 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht by the University of Pennsylvania, 
and belongs to “Series D: Researches and Treatises,” pub- 
lished in connection with the Babylonian Expedition of that 
institution. It is a most valuable addition to our knowledge, 
the author having made special examination of many 
documents, including some unpublished inscriptions, which 
are to be issued before long in part 1 of vol. vi of 
Series A (Cuneiform Texts) of the Babylonian Expedition 
of his University. 

The introduction, which consists of forty-four pages, 
oontains an interesting account of what the author found 
in the course of his researches, describing the different 
lasses of names—those occurring in their full form and 
those which are abbreviated; the hypocoristica; West 
Semitic names; and the name-elements in exercise-tablets. 
The names found in the tablets from Cappadocia are also 

The method of the giving of names in Babylonia, as has 
been recognized by many Assyriologists, is that with which 
we meet in the Old Testament, and the author quotes what 
may be regarded as a characteristic instance. “In the case 
of Ahushina,” he says, “son of UR-RA-gamil, we are even 
tempted to assume that his parents referred to actual con- 
ditions when giving him this curious name. We happen 
to know the names of two of his sisters, J//dni and Muzabatum, 
and it may very well be that, when he was born as the third 
hild, the happy father exclaimed: ‘Now, finally the girls 
have a brother.” He is of opinion, however, that the bulk 
of the names give the impression of a more or less con- 
ventional system of nome-giving, #8, indeed, would be 
expected from the large number which are compounded 
with that of a deity, preaupposing “a rather highly- 
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developed civilization and a sacerdotal régime with well- 
established cults of the single gods throughout the country.” 

A curious point which he notices is, that the verbal forms, 
in masculine names, even when the accompanying divine 
name is that of a goddess, is masculine, whilst in feminine 
names the form is feminine, though the subject be a 
masculine deity. This is naturally rather strange, but the 
instances quoted, Ivin-Damu, * Damu has given,’ Danim-nasir, 
*Damu protects’—names of men compounded with that of 
the goddess Damu— seem to place it beyond a doubt. 
Feminine examples are Taddin- Nunu, ‘(the god) Nunu 
has given,’ and Tardm-Rammdn, ‘ Rimmon loves.’ This 
would seem to indicate that each male deity had a female 
counterpart, and each feminine deity a male counterpart, 
in expressing which the divine name itself underwent no 
change. 

The names are divided into classes, according as they 
express a sentence (complete or incomplete), a status 
constrictus formation (designating the child in relation to 
the deity worshipped, to the place where born or living, 
or to its birthday), or a single substantive (either accom- 
panied by a pronoun, or alone). The shortened forms are 
divided into ‘ hypocoristic’ and abbreviated. The former 
are a very interesting class, the Babylonians having been 
apparently at all times inclined to the use of pet-names, and 
they take various forms, Some add a pronoun, such as -ia, 
‘my (Saméia, ‘My Saméu,’ an abbreviation of Samas- 
musésib, ‘Samak is my saviour’), or -éa, ‘her’ (Dadu-éa, 
probably ‘her beloved,’ ! suggesting a name given by the 
father, the pronoun referring to the mother), Other pet- 
names are simply indicated by a termination, such as -dnw, 
~atu, -ialu, ete., whilst a third class is formed by the use of 
a fu'ul or fu“ul form, corresponding with the fu‘ail in 
Arabic. 


Hf, however, Dadw be ior Adadw, ‘the god Hadad," Dadu-ia 1 uaa 
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The entrance into Babylonia of a large foreign element, 
to all appearance Arabic, accounts for the large number of 
foreign names, which have been compared with many south 
Arabic and other forms. Light is also thrown upon Hebrew 
and Phoenician names, which will ultimately be found, it is 
hoped, to mutually explain each other. Thus AAi-iradu™ 
compared with the Hebrew “NN, Buzw™ with Ni, ‘2; 
Farhamu with Sem: Masku™ with "9 ; Mudddu with 

, and many others. 

In the case of the names regarded as Arabic, the opinion 
arrived at is one I have already held for some years, namely, 
that they were borne by people called by the Babylomians 
Amorites; indeed, there would seem to be no doubt that the 
opinion held by the older Assyriologists, identifying the 
dynasty of Babylon (to which Hammurabi belonged) with 
the Arabic dynasty of Berosus, is correct. The text which 
Dr. Ranke quotes, that translated in the Jowrna! of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1897, pp. 598-600, clearly identifies 
certain of these names as Amorite, and (with many other 
inscriptions) indicates that there was a considerable number 
of Amorites in Babylonia at the time, aud even, at Sippar or 
in its neighbourhood, an Amorite tract. 

In the matter of Babylonian names and the parentage of 
their bearers, during the period of the dynasty referred to, 
Dr. Ranke’s book is at present the standard work, thoroughly 
well done. It is needless to say that Assyriologists will look 
forward to the book of texts of this period that he is to 
publish, to which reference has already been made. 

- ‘The use of 7 for y in the transcriptions seems unsuitable in 
a book written in English. . 

The editor, Professor Hilprecht, has added, here and there, 

some very interesting notes. 


T. G. Pincugs. 
Referring to the notice of Dr, Boissior’s Tertes relatifs d la 


Dicination assyro-dabylonienne, J.R.A.S. for April, pp. 409-414, 
the author writes to me thot the clay model mentioned in the 


*y 
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final paragraph is not an ox’s hoof. Thero is no doubt, however, 


as to the close resemblance of the conical side, with its clearly- 


eut division, to such an object. The inscription points to its 
being a liver—perhaps the cloven hoof-like appearance of the 
more rounded side is due to the desire on the part of the soribe 
to indicate thut the liver intended was that of an ox, or some other 
animal having a similar hoof.—T. G. P. 


CENTEXARY Memortar Votume. Extra Number of the 
Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. 


We congratulate the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on its valuable Centenary Memorial Volume, which 
has lately reached us. It is interesting from several points 
of view, for it shows the good work done by the Sooiety in 
the past and its great activity now, while its present able 
management foretells that the future will uphold the best 
traditions of the past. 

The volume contains, amongst others, contributions from 
the pens of such old and distinguished members as Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Burgess, Mr. H. Cousens, and the Rev. G. P. 
Taylor. 

Most of the papers have the main object in view of tracing 
the growth of Oriental studies from the foundation, in 1804, 
of the Bombay Literary Society, from which grew the 
present Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., and the part that 
the, Bombay Branch has taken in arousing interest in these 


Studies, 


To the Society Indian epigraphy and archeology owed 
much, and it should be remembered that the interest now 
taken by the Government of India in these two branches is 
mainly due to the early labours of the Asiatic Societies. 

The Journal of the Society has also done much to spread 
knowledge on Iranian subjects, as shown by the large place 
that section holds in the volume. Not the least interesting 
paper is the one by the Rey. R. Scott, the Honorary Secretary, 
dealing with the history of the Society, showing its gradual 
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growth through the inevitable difficulties attending such an 
enterprise to the great position it now holds as one of the 
most active Societies engaged in Oriental work. 

We would echo the wish of the writer in the Madras Mai! 
who, commenting on the volume under discussion, hoped that 
the Madras Branch might be moved thereby to emulate the 
excellent work done by the sister Society. 


GESCHICHTE DER JAPANISCHEN Lrrreratur. By Professor 
K. Fruorenz. Vol. i. Published by C. F. Amelang's 
Verlag. (Leipzig, 1905.) 


This is one of the most important additions to the 
“Litteraturen des Ostens” series, and is a great boon to 
general as well as special students of Japan. Dr. Florenz 
is a scholar particularly well qualified to undertake such. 
a great task as a historical survey of Japanese Iiterature, 
seeing that such an attempt mnecessitat te ‘gdm petent 
knowledge of Indian (Buddhistic) and Chinea§ (Confucian) 
literature as well as the old and new literature of Japan. 
Before he came to Tokyo, he had already shown himself 
a scholar of great brilliance both in Sanskrit and Chinese, 
and his subsequent study of Japanese, with the best materials 
and assistance that could be obtained, during almost two 
decades of his stay (up till now), gave him a position not 
easily attained by any other savants. The present work 
is & convincing proof, more than any of his preceding 
publications, of the profundity of his learning and of the 
skill and accuracy of his investigations over the vast field 
of Japanese literature, a greater part of which was atill 
unexplored ground. That he is perfectly at home in Chinese 
authors as well as in Buddhist ideas can be seen from the 
fact that he is singularly free from those slips of the pen 
almost inherent to any foreign writers. This work will 
be very useful even to Japanese, and may well be set as 
a textbook in national colleges by the side of any Japanese 
works of the sort. 
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He divides the book in the following manner :— 


I. Die alteste Zeit. Bis 794 n. Chr. 
(@) Die archaische Litteratur. Bis Mitte des 
7. Jahrhunderts, 
(4) Die vorklassische Litteratur (Manya-Zeit), 
IL. Das Mittelalter. Bis 1600. 
(a) Das Zeitalter der Klassizitit (Hei-an Periode, 
764-1186). 
(4) Die nachklassische Zeit und der Verfall der 
Litteratur (Kamakura- und Muromachi 
Periode). 
IIT. Die neuere Zeit. Bis 1868. 
Renaissance und Blite der Vorkslitteratur (Toku- 
gawa Periode), 
IV. Die neueste Zeit. Seit 1868. 
Das Zeitalter des europiische Einfluss ( Meiji 
Periode). 


The present issue concerns only so far as II (a), the 
Hei-an period (till 1186), and comprises the questions with 
regard to the introduction of, first, Korean and, then, Chinese 
civilization—with them Buddhism and Confucianism—which 
gradually moulded the Japanese classical literature. If 
I were to represent more clearly what he treats of in this 
volume it will be as follows :-— 


Prose, 
Archaic Period : 
The Norito or Shinto Rituals. 
Pre-Classical Period : 
The Semmyé or Edicts, 
The Kojiki or Old Chronicles. 


The Fidoki or Topographical Notes. 
The Ujibumi or Family Records. 
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‘Classical Period : 
The Kajo or Introductory Remarks to Poems. 
The Monogatari or Stories, Romances. 
The Nikki or Diaries. 
The Soshi or Sketchbooks. 
The Historical Monogatari and Kagami or Historical 


Romances. 


Poetry. 
Pre-Classical Period : 
The Manyo-shii or the Collection of Old Poems. 
Classical Period : 
The Kokinshi or the Collection of Classical Lyrics. 
The Kagura-uta ) 
The Saibara : 
The Imayo-uta j 


Popular Songs. 


So far about the contents of the book, Prof. Winternitz, 
my teacher and friend, raised an interesting question in 
reviewing our book in the “Mitteilungen der Anthropo- 
logischen Gesellschaft in Wien,” Bd. xxxv, 1905. In view 
of so much Indian influence in Japanese literature, is it 
possible, he asks, to assume that the ‘kenydgen’ or ‘double 
meaning’ of Japanese poetry (p. 27) may in any way be 
connected with that form of alamkara of the Indian kivya 
which is exactly in the same method? Our learned author 
says nothing about it. So faras I am able to anticipate it, 
Dr. Florenz's answer will be in the negative, namely, this 
coincidence is purely accidental. I for myself, too, cannot 
at present prove any connection on this point. But I should 
like to emphasize the fact that the influence of India, 
material or intellectual, must have been much greater in an 
earlier period than we at present consider to have been the 
case. There were, for instance, several Indians whom the 
Kuroshiwo current, washing almost the whole southern coast, 
brought to the Japanese shore. We hear of the Black and 
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Red Devils who taught magic or charms in Japan, the 
naked ascetic who lived in a grotto of warm spring in Kii, 
the south-gazing ascetic of Fushimi, the young barefooted 
priest who taught a Tantric magic in Yechizen, and the 
like, though all of these may not invariably have been 
Indians. That there was a communication or trade between 
India and China from about 400 a.p. down to 800 a.p. is 
u proven fact. Not to speak of any doubtful records, we 
read in the Chinese and Japanese books, Buddhist or other- 
wise, of Indian merchant ships appearing in the China Sea ; 
we know definitely that Fahien (399-415 a.p.) returned to 
China rid Java by an Indian boat which drifted, owing to 
a monsoon, right up to Shantung, and further in the Tang 
dynasty an eye-witness tells us that there were in 750 a.p. 
many Brahman ships in the Canton River beside other 
foreign vessels, Persian, Malay, etc. And it cannot be 
denied that several Indians came to Japan, especially in 
view of so many Indians finding their way to China by sea. 
To confine myself more strictly to our question, I can adduce 
a fact in Japanese history. In 736 s.v., in the Nara period, 
which is our author's ‘ Bliitezeit’ of Japanese poetry, there 
came a Brahman, Bodhisena Bharadvaja by name, who is 
generally known as the ‘ Brahman Bishop,’ in company 
with a priest from Champa (Cochin-China) named Fo-ché 
(Buttetsu). 

The Brahman, shipwrecked, landed at Champa, met the 
lutter and sailed together further northward. Both arrived 
in Osaka, came to Nara, where they seem to have met 
another Indian ascetic, recognizing each other by a chorus 
of music they were playing, and were well received by the 
then ruling Emperor. The Brabman remained in Nara 
about twenty-four years (736-760), teaching Sanskrit and 
preaching the Buddhist doctrine taught in the Ganda-vyuha, 
while the Champa priest was instructing his Japanese 
followers in a music of Lin- yi (Champa), which is atill 
partly preserved in Japan. 

Tn the Manyo-shii (the Nara Collection of Old Poems) 
we have, curiously enough, a poem alluding presumably 
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(but, to me, undoubtedly) to this Brahman, Bodhisena. 
It runs :— 


Baramon no tsukureru ota ni hamu karasu manabuta 
harete hataboko ni ori. 

“Lo! that crow that picked up (the rice of) the field 
cultivated by the Brahman is now seen with swollen 
eyelids on the banner-stick (Dhvaja-yasti),” 


What this poem means remains at present doubtful, for no 
scholiasts give any explanation. But it seema to me to 
convey the idea that even a crow that steals rice-grains of 
the Brahman is seen repenting over his deed under the 
influence of the holy teaching. Be it what it may, the 
allusion to the Brahman cannot be purely imaginary, seeing 
that the Brahman was actually living on ‘the very spot, 
receiving from the Court a special allotment of a rice-field in 
Nara, His monastery and tomb-stone with a written eulogy 
still exist in Nara, Just at this time a Japanese alphabet 
or syllabary is said to have been invented. The fifty 
syllables, Gojiiin, are arranged by a hand evidently with 
a practical knowledge of Sanskrit method. It goes on— 
a@iueo, ka ki ku he ko; sa si su ge so, and so on. The 
invention of this syllabary is attributed, though without 
much ground, to Kibi no Makibi (not Mabi), who was an 
envoy to China and afterwards a minister at home. The 
invention of the alphabet is one thing and the arrangement 
of it is another. The arrangement that reflects a practical 
knowledge of Sanskrit will naturally be referred, in ordinary 
cases, to the Indian on the spot. But unfortunately every- 
thing Indian was eclipsed by the overwhelming influence of 
Chinese culture which was just being taken up. Even the 
existence of the Brahman was soon forgotten, and everything 
became so obscure that we cannot trace it all with certainty. 
Thus several points in Japunese literature—in form as well 
a§ In spirit—may have been derived from Sanskrit, such as 
the ‘kenyogen’ (a double meaning; p. 27), the ‘ kaeshi’ 
(a resumé in poems like a gathd; p. 76), and those animal 


1.AK. 1605, a7 
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and Naga fables that influenced the literature through 
Buddhism. These doubtful points, I hope, will be cleared 
up in time as historical research is being so much encouraged 
on all sides. Dr. Florenz himself may have something more 
to say on the question in the coming volame, which treats 
of the most interesting periods of Japanese history—the 
Kamakura, conspicuous for religious activity, then the 
Tokugawa, which coincides with the renaissance of Japanese 
literature, and the new Meiji era of European influence. 
We all hope that the author may be as successful in the 
second part as he has been in the first. 
J. TAKAKUSU, 
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SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 


Tue death, on the lith July last, of Sir William Muir, at 
the ripe age of 86, has brought to an end a life of remarkable 
activity and achievement in a number of different fields 
of effort. Of his long and distinguished career as an 
administrator in India, which lasted from 1837 to 1876, this 
is not the place to speak: it has already been dealt with in 
some detail in the notice which appeared in The Times of 
July 12. On his return to England at the end of 1876 he 
Was nominated a member of the Council of India,.and held 
that office till 1885, when he resigned it on his appointment 
as Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh. He continued to occupy the latter post till 
January 1903, when he retired after no less than two-thirds 
of a century spent in the public service, 

Sir William Muir became a member of our Society in 
1877. In May 1884 he was elected President, and held 
that office until the following year, when he was compelled 
to relinquish it on taking up his residence in Edinburgh. 
He was Vice-President in 1885-86, und again from 1894 
to 1897, 

As a scholar, his fame rests securely on his great work 
The Life of Mahomet, the first two volumes of which were 
published in 1858, and the last two in 1861. The preface 
is dated Agra, January 2, 1857, on the eve of the Indian 
Mutiny; the work had been preceded by a long preparatory 
study, the results of which were communicated in. a series 
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of articles, commencing in 1845, to, the Calewtta Revieir. 
Some of these were republished many years later in a volume 
entitled The Mohammedan Controversy, and other Indian 
articles (1897), In 1876 Sir William prepared, for more 
popular use, an abridged edition of the Life in one volume. 
This omitted the greater portion of the notes, and the 
introductory chipters on the pre-Islamic history of Arabia, 
as well as the summaries of the sérahs of the Kur’fin, but 
included the whole of the Life proper, and the chapter on 
the sources of information. A revised edition, with such 
changes as were required by the progress of research, 
appeared in 1894. 

Ever since its original publication Sir William Muir's 
Jafe bos held the field os the standard presentment, in 
English, of the career of the Prophet of Islam. While 
availing himeelf of the labours of his predecessors, Dr. Gustav 
Weil, Dr. Sprenger, and M. Caussin de Perceval, the author 
has throughout founded his work on the original authorities, 
which at the time when he wrote had for the most part 
not yet been printed, The manuscripts which he used, and 
which are now deposited in the India Office Library, consisted 
of an abridgement of Ibn Hishaim’s Stra? av- Rawal, the 
autograph of the compiler, dating from 707 of the Hijrah; 
the volume of Tubari’s Aunals dealing with the whole of 
the Prophet’s life except the last five years; and, most 
important of all, the portion of the Tubakat of Ibn Sa‘d, 
called the Secretary of Wakidi, giving the traditions relating 
to Muhammad's career. For the Medinah period he was 
able to use in print*Von Kremer’s edition in the Bibliotheca 
Indica of the Maghizi of Wakidi. Of the Kur'in and its 
commentaries, which ‘must ever remain the groundwork of 
any theory of Muhammad’s development, Sir W. Muir had 
a thorough knowledge; and he had also access to the great 
collections of traditions made by Bukhari and Tirmidhi- 
This branch of Arabic learning is perhaps that most cultivated 
by Indian scholars, and in his study of the Hadith he had 
the assistance of the most erudite men to be found in the 
country. 
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The introductory chapter on the sources of the biography 
states, with a skill and clearness which have never been 
surpassed, the criteria which must be applied in utilising, 
for an account of the Prophet's career, the information 
furnished by the Kur’in and the supplementary data of 
tradition. The author’s intimate knowledge and experience 
of Oriental character enabled him to criticise and interpret 
these data with a unique authority; and the chapter will 
always be read with profit by those who approach the task 
of constructing a rational account of the origins of the 
Faith of Islam. Of the biography itself, among other 
excellences, may be mentioned the clear and vivid style, 
the systematic and well-arranged presentment of facts, and 
the sobriety of judgment in the estimate of probabilities, 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the work is 
marked with a polemic character which must necessarily 
render it in some degree antipathetic to those who profess 
the religion of Muhammad. It began in a controveray 
between Islam and Christianity, and the echoes of that 
controversy make themselves heard from time to time as 
the narrative proceeds. Yet it can scarcely be doubted 
that the author always strove to be just and fair: anyone 
who reads the 37th chapter, dealing with the character of 
the Prophet, must be convinced of this; and it is sufficient 
evidence of his good faith und candour that, in spite of the 
strong position which he maintained on the side of his own 
creed in the standing controversy, he always retained the 
confidence of the Muhammadans of Upper India, and spoke 
to them with unquestioned authority on matters in which 
their religion was concerned. 

After his return to Europe Muir continued to occupy 
himself with Islamic history, and in 1883 produced his 
second contribution to the subjeet in The Annals of the Early 
Caliphate. This work is chiefly based upon the Kamil of 
[bn al-Athir, the edition of Tabari which had been commenced 
at Leiden in 1879 not having progressed sufficiently to 
afford independent material. Baladhuri was also utilised, 
and Dr. Weil's Geschichte der Chalifen again afforded an 
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outline which was filled in by Muir from the original 
sources. In 1891 the book, which had dealt in detail only 
with the history of the first four Caliphs, was expanded in 
a second edition into The Caliphate; ifs Kise, Decline, and 
Fall, and carried down to the extinction of the Fatimides 
in Kgypt. <A third edition of the work appeared in 1898, 
and it has evidently been appreciated by the reading public 
us a vivid and masterly summary of the h istory of the Islamic 
Empire during the centuries of its greatest development. 
It is not, however, anything more than a summary. ‘The 
facts are related as ect forth by others, and the rapid course 
of the narrative precluded discussion of the data contained 
in the original authorities. Indeed, until Wellhausen’s work, 
in his Skissen wnd Forarbeiten, Part vi, and Das Arntbische 
Reich, appeared within the last decade, no one had applied 
the tests of strict eriticiam to the traditional material: and 
the picturesque romances of Saif, son of ‘Umar, the Tamimite, 
relating to the Early Conquests, were generally accepted us 
history. 

In 1896 Muir gave to the world his last historical work 
on Islam in his History Of the Mameluke or Slave Dynasty af 
Egypt. This is mainly founded on the last two volumes 
of Weil’s Geschichte der Chatifen; like the Caliphate, it is 
marked by clear and picturesque arrangement of materials, 
and in its rapid outlines is well caleulated to give an accurate 
idea of one of the most extraordinary experiments in 
government which have ever been tried in human history, 

Besides these standard works, Sir W. Muir made a greut 
number of contributions, as a champion of Christianity, to 
the Muhammadan controversy. OF these it ig not Necessary 
tosay much. The little book on The Coran - its Composition 
and Teaching, and its Testimony fo the Holy Scriptures, 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1878 in iis series relating 
to non-Christian religions, deserves mention, It was 
a re-urrangement and expansion of an early essay printed so 
fur back as 1855, and re-edited in 1860, Another interesting 
production was his work on the Apology of al-Kindy (1882 : 
2nd edition 1887), consisting of an introductory essay, which 
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originally appeared in the Journal of our Society, and 
a summary of the Apology, the original Arabic text of 
which was printed in 1880 by the Rev. A. Tien for the 
Turkish Mission Aid Society. 

Besides the essay on al-Kindi's Apology, Sir W. Muir 
contributed to our Journal in 1879 an interesting paper on 
“Ancient Arabic Poetry: its genuineness and authenticity.” 

In 1903 the great value, importance, and volume of the 
work done by Sir William Muir in furtherance of the study 
of Islamic history and literature were recognised by the 
award to him of the Society’s Triennial Jubilee Gold 
Medal, the previous recipients of which had been the late 
Professor Cowell (1897) and the late Dr. E. W. West 
(1900). Sir William had previously received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford and that 
of LL.D. from the Universities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, while the University of Bologna had made 
him a Doctor of Philosophy. 

CG. J. Lyans. 


WE regret to announce the death of two of the Honorary 
Members of the Society, M. Jules Oppert and the Rev. Dr. 
Edkins, In the January Journal a full account of their life 
and work will appear. : 


Nore.—The Index for 1905 will appear with the January 
number for 1906. 


ce 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Presented by the Government af India. 
Madras District Gazetteers. Bellary, vols. i-ii, 1904: 
North Arcot, vol. 1, 1904. 
Rajputana District Gazetteers. Ajmere; Merwara. 
Vols. 14 and in, 1904, 


Presented by the Unicersity of St. Joseph at Beyrouth. 
Cheikho (Pére L.). La Version Arabe de Kalilah et 
Dimnah d’aprés le plus ancien manuscrit arabe daté. 
8vo. Beyrouth, 1905, 


Presented by the Authors, 
Mitra (5. M.). British Rule in India. 8vo. 
| London, 1905. 
Le Strange (G.). The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. 
Adler (E. N.). About Hebrew Manuscripts. §8vo. 
London, 1905, 
Presented by Mrs. Da Cunha. 
MS. of the Bhiigavata Piirana and another MS. in Burmese 
character. 


Presented by Mrs, Gibb. 
Le Livre des Mille Nuits et Une Nuit. Traduction par 
J. 0. Mardros. Tom. i-vi. 
Presented by the Gibb Memorial Trustees. 
Tbn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaristan. Translation by 


E. G. Browne. Svo. Leiden, 1905. - 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Presented by the Publishers, 


Neumann (K. F.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. 8vo, 
Leipsig, 1905. 
Liebich (B.). Sanskrit-Lesebuch. to. Leipzig, 1905. 
Polak (A. J.). Die Harmonisierung indischen, tiirkischen, 
und japanischen Metallen. 8vo. Leipzig, 1905, 
Faridu-ddin ‘Attar (Muhammad ibn Ibrahim). Pt. i of 
the Tadhkiratu’l-Awliya (Memoirs of the Saints), ed. in 
the original Persian by K. A. N icholson, with a critical 
Introduction by Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’ W ahhab-i 
Qazwini. S8vo, London, 1905, 
Rituale Armenorum, being the administration of the 
Sacraments and the Breviary Rites of the Armenian 
Church, together with the Greek Rites of Baptism and 
Epiphany, edited from the oldest MSS. by F. OC. 
Conybeare, and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites 
translated by the Rey. A. J. Maclean, 8yo. 
Oxford, 1905. 
Presented by the Delegates of the Clarendon Presa. 
Little (Archibald). The Far East. 8yo. Oxford, 1905. 
Purchased. 


Paul (A.).  Krischnas Weltengang. in indisches 
Mythes, iibertragen. Mit cinom Geleitworte yon 


K. E. Neumann. 8vo. Miinehen, 1905. 
Eysinga (D, G. A. van den Borghvan). Indische King iiase 
auf evangelische Erzihlungen. 
Dutoit (J.). Die duskaracarya des Bodhisattva in der 
buddhistischen Tradition. 8yo, Strassburg, 1905. 


INDEX FOR 1905. 


A. 


“Abdallah Thn Tahir, 765. 

Abhidharma literature, Mali ond Chinese, 
160. i 

Abhidharma-keda of Vaeu-bandhu, 35, 

_ 8o. 

al-Abi, vizier, 475, 

Aba Bakr Alimad or [bn al-[khshid, 83. 

Abi Bishr Matta, discussion with al- 
Siriff on wmertts of Logic and 
Grammar, re 

Aba Firis, poet, 55. 

Abi Haryin, 7?. 

Aba Nasr of Pars, 738, 

Aba Tammim, Indices to the diwin of, 
763 ot seq. 

— court- poet under Mu‘tasim and 

Withik, 764, 
supposed Christian descent, 765 
—— early home in Syria, 765. 

—— hames of places in diwan, 707; | 
persona, 770; tribes, 779; stars, TEL: 
hatiles, 762. 

Abu-l-‘Ala b. Kulail, 476. 

Abn'l-Foth Tho al-Furit, visier, 82. 

» Adhyaraja, 470. 

pysesiiay 74, 

, +2. 

or b. Mubommad (Sijistin), Coins 
of, 440, 

Abu, 444, 

Ajitasena, Join teacher, 642. 

*Ala'u'd-Dowla Mas‘id, Sultan, 723. 

‘AIT b, ‘Ist’ b. Dawad b, al-Jarrib, 
Mast 83. 


Awepnoz, H. F,, Dirham of Khusru 


- of 361 an., 471. 
TELA, L005, 


i 


Amir ‘Adudu'd-Dawla Shirzid, 733. 


_ —— Viceroy of India, 737. 


Anaji inscription, 290,: 

Anisu’l-‘Ushshiq, 317. 

Anniversary meeting, 677. 

Anvwari, Persian poet, 314. 

Apollodotus, 785. 

Ambic MSS. in the Baillie Collection, 
513, 60. 

Arimaddanapura (Pagan), 265, 

Armenian prototypes of Greek temples, 
362, 


Asatga, Vasu-bandhu, 34 ot seq. 

al-Agma‘i, 475. 

Aika edict at Suahasrim, Mysore 
versions, d04. 

Asti-grantha of Kityayani-putra, 39, 

Atila masjid, 139, 

Atala Mosque inscription, 366. 

Athuma, Indo-Seythie king, 796, 

peeeee notices Umar Khayyam, 525, 


Awtihormazi, 451 et seq. 


Avicenna, 87, 

Ayodhya, 435 et seq. 

Ayodhyapura, equivalent to Ayudhbya, 
capital of Sinm, 488, 

Azilises, Indo-Scythie prince, Coin of, 


a 


BE. 


Babak, leader of the Khurrumites, 764. 
Babar-nimoa, Haydarabaid Codex, 741; 
lacunm, 744. 
—— Manwsxripta, 751-762. 
Babylonian divine names, 143. 
58 


Badimi, Western Chalukyas of, 209. ) 

Bad‘ al-Zaman, $6, 

Bagupharna, 791. 

Haillie Collection of Arabie MSS., 513, 

—— Porsian MSS., 660. 

Balika, son of Mitradarman, Signet-ring | 
of, S00. 

: oe 
Bauwerr, L. D., Date of Bhimaha and 
Dandi, $41. 

—— Minivulo-sandesaya, 264. | 

Barmiarai, or Ornament of the Banquet, 
O22. 

Bett, E., Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Bailie Collection, 613. 

Beventnog, A. 5., Haydaribid Codex | 
of the Bahar-nima, 741. 

ei H., Jaunpur Inscriptions, 


Shs on an Tluminated Persian 
MS., 365. 

—— Omer Kheyyom's Qin’, 842. 

Bhairayapandita, Suiva teacher, 642. 

Bhimaha and Dandi, date, B41. 

Bhimahn the Rhetorician, 435. 

— a Huddhist, 535, 

—— criticives Dondin, 537. 

—— author of Kavyilaikara, 543, 
inscription of Bhavadéva Ranskésarin, 
619. 
~ seription on oly. 














rah Tubab, governor of Martuban, 491. 

Buowna, E. G., Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i- 
Salmin, 693. 

—— Nisir-i-Khusraw, 313, 

| Budiyani, 134. 

Bnddhadeva, eon of Afvilaputra, Sienet- 
ring of, 507. 

Buddhist inscription of Bhavadiva 
Rapakisarin, 617. 

a comet Uy Three, 679 et seq. 


Brus, R., Mo-la-p'o, 37. 





| Dei o 


hammachoti i 
 Dhormakirti 


| “eu om am L416, 


Cannibalism amongst early inhabitants 


of North-West Frontier, 285. 
Case-tablets from Tel-loh, 813. 


| Ceylon epigraphy, 354. 


ier baa identified with Mahipala, 


Chandann slays Rodrena, 1, 2. 

Chandana of Ajmir, 7. 

Choulukys clin of Girjarns, 7. 

Chédi or Kalachuri ern, 466. 

Chohans of Ajmir, 7. 

Copurerox, ©., Note on Musalman 
Coins collected by Mr. G. PF. Tate in 
Beistan, i47. 

Coin of Strato, 165, 

Coins collected in Seistan by Mr. G. P. 
Tate, 547. 

—— (Roman) found in Ceylon, 154, 

— with reverse-type Svastikn, Brahm 
characters, 780. 

Coins and seals, Indian, pt. vi, 782. 


D. 
Dabrasens, son of Indradatte, Coins of, 


Dailanite dynasty of Wahvidin, in, 473. 
st date, 841, 

updin criticized by Bhimaha, 637 
Date of Dhimaha and Dandt, 841. 
stares Niel Bhojas, 18. 

fessor Rhys, resignation 

Secrutury, 434, 7 

—— Testimonial to, $43, 


homatepatic words, 64, 
Devadakti, 18. 


| Dewnvest, RB. wie] Inseription in the 


Atila Mosque, 366 
Dhahir, Persian poet, 314, 
u inscription, 266 


py mi Suihor of Nreyebindss 


| Dharma-nagar = Dharmaraja or Ligor, 


457. 


tie arate iets on SN yaya 


| Dhu’l-Ka‘dah, vizier, 99. 





Dicks, F. V., Japanese Thoreau of 
the Twelfth Century, 237. 

Digniga, 361, 363, 

Sy of Khusry Shah of 361 a.m., 
471. 

‘Dotted Record,’ 41. 

Ddubhisara, 6590, 

Durabhisura Thirn, 683. 

Dvipatamra-daéa, $38, 

—— Ceylon or Singapore (fF), 839. 

Dvyiéraya Mahakavya of Hemachandra, 
o. 


E. 


Epigraphic researches in Mysore, 289. 
Epigraphy, Ceylon, #64. 

Hoyanla prince, 202. 
Euorstides, Coins of, 783-4, 


F, 
Fa-hian, 439, 
Pak al Dauln, 476. 
al-Fiirahi, 87. 


Freoveox, D,, Dvipatimra-dtéa, 828. 

—— Roman Coins found in Ceylon, 156. 

Fire-birth of the four clans, 19. 

Fire race, 19-71. 

Freer, J. F., Inscription PF. on the | 
Mathura Lion-Capital, 154. 

— &t. Thomas and Gondophernes, 223, 

See Epigraphic Researches in Mysore, 

—— Vasishka: Vasushka, 357. 


— A comment on‘! Some Probleme af | 


Ancient Indian History," 358. 

— Tnkite and the so-called Kalachuri 
or Chidi Era, 566. 

—— Note on o Jain Inseription at 
Mathura, 63.5. 

_— Notes on Three Buddhist Inecrip- 
tions, 679. 


Fo-lo-an, 495, 

Gg. 
Ganges of Gahgaradi, Records of, 297. 
Garbindara, Governor of of Banhvisi. a. 


Gauda, 163. 





Gautamiputra Sri - Yajfia - Sitakarpi, 
Coin of, 797. 

Gencral meetings, 209, 433, 577, 612. 

Geum, Colonel G. E., Nagarakretigama 
List of Countries on the Indo-Chinaso 
Mainland, 455, 

Ghatotknea Maharaja, Seal of, 153, 

Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, 820, 

Ginger, namederived from Spigaverapara, 
167, 169. 

Gondophernes and St. Thomas, 225. 

Gitamiputa-Siri-Satakani, 644. 

Gitiputra, 150. 


| Greco-Indian coins, 785, 


—— kings, Strato I Soter and Strato II 
Philopator, 164. 

Grammar and Logie, Arabic discussion 
on, 79 et seq. 

Gntmxson, G. A., Pitaca = ‘Ruopd-yor, 
285. 

Gidnaphar, king of ‘ India,’ 226, 

Guduphara, Coins of, 298. 

—— | nscription af, 230. 

—— Date of, 230, 254, 

Gujehalt Frugmentary inseription at, 

2, 


Gupta, Seal af, 614, 
Girjara clans, 1. 
Girjara ood Ganda, 163. 


H. 
pots of Mas‘tdl-i-Sa‘d-j-Salmiin, 


Haidar, father of Shiham Beg, Inserip- 
tion of, 191. 

—— Grave of, 137. 

Harb b. Mubammad (Sijistin), Coin 
oy 

Hardy, Dr. E., obituary, 211, 213. 


Hargacarita, verse 18, 569. 

Harsha inscription of main 1. 

al-Hasan [bn Sahl, 765 

al-Hishimi, Ibn ‘Abd al-thata, BE. 

Hayam Wuruk, ruler of Majapahit, 485, 

Haoydarabad Codex of the Babar-nima, 
74. 


Hellenism and Mohommadaniem, 527. ‘Hivara-kpsya, the same.ns Vindhya-y 
Hiré-Sakuna copper-plate charter, 269 | 4B, sparse ia 
einen eae, praies Varu- asd-bandhu, 40, | Tévaraséna, probable founder of Kalachuri 


Ancient Indian History: IIL, Garjara 


Clans, 1. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, 61a, 
Huiseng, Chinese traveller in India, 40. 
Humeha inscription, 295. 
Hunovalli inscription, 294, 


L. 


Tho Abi Du‘id, patron of Abt Tam- 
mim, 763. 

Tho al-Amid, vizier, 79. 

Tho al-Ikhshid,o Mu'tazil theologian, #3, 

Thn al-Sikkit, grammarian, 86, 

Thn Hinzibah, 82. 

fbn Ka‘b al-Ansari, 84. 

Thn Rabih, ie. Abi “Imran Misi, the 





Tho Tughj, prefect of Damasous, &4. 

Tin Yabri al-‘Alawi, 55. 

Thrihim, Sultin, 716 et seq. 

Hlominuted Persian MS. at 8. Kensing- 
, hon, $65, 

Tin in Babylonian divine names, 142. 

Tudian coins and seals, i. vi, 783. 

Indian history problems 

Initices +e bine of Ab6 Femmawe: 
763, 

Indrabala, son of King Tdoyana, G21. 

Tndraraja, identified with Indra IIT, 16, 

Tnecriptions, Jnunpur and Zafarabid, 131. 

—— Kusans, 151. 

—— Boddhist,- of Bhavadiva Rana. 
kisarin, 617. 


—— Siniiri stone, 687, 
Intercourse between Java and Siam, 491. 
Ievove, W., Baillie Collection of Arabic 
tnd Persian MSS. , 580. 





era, 568. 

[-tsing mentions Vasu-handhu. 

‘Ize al-Din (king of Nimriz), Coins of, 
Sot, 


J. 


Jalula, 2. 

Jackson, A. M.T., Garjara and Ganda, 
Led, 

Jacon, Col. G. A., Vindhyavisin, 356, 

Note on the cia of the 
Nyiyabindu, o6l. 

Jain inscription at Mathura, 635, 

Janika, Seal of, 13, 

Jupanese'Thorean af the Twelfth Century, 
237. 





| Jauln, ancestor of Tomara family, 2. 


Jaunpur inscriptions, 994. 
and Zafuribad inscriptions, 131. 
Jayapids, 17. 
Jibril b. Uhaid Allah b, Bakhtisht, 
physician, 471, | 
—— Life of, 472, 
Jinadatta, Siniara ruler, 295, 
Jhdna-prasthina of Kitviiyuni-putra, 99. 
Jotuy, J., Ginger, 167. 
— Movquitoc and Fever in Suéruta, 








=z 


Eachhwahas identical with Garjaras, 2, 
Kadambas, table, 250, 


Ralaehori or Chédi. ora, 586, 
Rallingudda j Inscription, 205, 
Kalui, son of Eajula, 705. 
Kamo, Japanese god, 254, 


| Hikusthavanman, 299 


| Kamono Chimei, 25d, 


» Jain teacher, 641. 
Kanauj, 6.32, 


784. 


| ~Eapisa, unquestionably proved of 
Eucratides' Indian dominions, Toa 


——t il History = 185, 


Kasapagotta Thera, 693, 


INDEX. 887 
oma een $0, 52. | Lengka-sukn, identified as origina! capital 
— author of  Maha-~vibhisa, mje of Kedah, 495. 

Kavadi, Kadamba inscription at, Linka-Kosuluka, 643, 
Kavirajamirga of Kavidvara, oC Ligor, 437. 
Kaviivara, author of Kavirijamirga, | Ling-yn-sx, 496. 


291. 
Kedah, 496. 
Khalaf b, Ahmad (Sijistin), Coins of, 
| «G0, 


| Logic and Grammar, Arabic discussion 


al-Khalidi, Le. Ju’far b. Muhammad | 


b. Nasir, famous na a saint, $3. 
Khuramosta, eon of Arta, Coins of, 792. 
ee the Mathura Lion-Capital, 


Kharosti inscriptions on Grmeo-Indian 
coins, 734 at seq. 

Khottigu, king, 204. 

Khashgo notices Omur Khayyum, 525, 

Khusru Shah, 361 aw, 471. 

Ki-chia-ye, 40, 

Kretwoun, F., Nagpur Musewm Buddhist | 
Inscription of Bhavadéva Ranakésarin, 
617. 

Kino, Major J. 8., Throwing the 
Stone, 356. 

Kiar, J., Samekpta, 353. 

Kirt, 362. 

Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, 9. 

Rirtirija the Chanlukyan, 7. 

Krishnaraja of Malwa, 7, 


Krishpavarman (1, Kadambo king, 291. 
2. 


Kshitipila, 

Kudamah, 54, 

Kula-nitho or Paramartha, 33. 
Kumarajiva, 29. 

Kumarapila Carita of Jayasithha, 9. 
Kwoké, Mikado, 259, 

Kwomy, Empress of Japan, 259. 


L. 
Lakchmana, Parihar Hig. 6. 
Lokstimi Varma Deva, 


Lakulitvara, rep eta i412. 
Labkavatira Sittra, S31. 


on merits of, 79 et seq. 


M. 
al-Mn‘arrf, Persian poet, 316. 


| Mohadevi Dhruvasviimint, Seal of, 153. 


Mahakiita inscription of Mangaleda, |. 
Maha-vibhisa of Kityiyani-putra, 159, 
Mahaé-Mahinda Théra, 683. 
Mahindgakula-sandesn, 265, 
Muhinimon, 682-3, 

Mahendrapala, 1. 

Mahipal, Parihar king, 5. 


| Mahipila, 2. 


| Majapihit empire, 435, 

| Majd al-Daula, 474. 

Majjhima Thera, 683, 

‘Malika, 499. 

Milakudiva Thera, 683. 

Malaya era, 235. 

Malavalli, Prakrit pillar inscription, #04, 

Malay Peninsula, political situation cired 
1380 a.p,, 485 ef seq. 

| Malaya, 493. 

Malik Husain of Hardt, 549, 

Malik Tbn Tuuk, 705, 

Maltk Zafar, son of Tughlay Shah 1, 142. 

Miliku’l-Zaher, ruler of Pasei, 492. 

Malwa, ancient country, now Gujarat, 
S38. 

Managib Darweshin, 142. 

Minavulu-sandesaya, 265, 

Mankot fort surrendered, 134. 

Muno-ratha suid to be Vasu-bandliu’s 
teurher, 44. 

Mangur b. Nuh (Siménid), Coins of, 544, 

Manootiovrm, D. 8., Discussion 
between Aba Bishr Matta and Aba 
Sa‘td al-Sirafi on the Merits uf Logis 
and Grammar, 79. 

—— Indices to the Diwin of Aba 
Tammim, 763. 
Marutma identified 

Mergui, 490. 


ef) Martoben § or 


al - ~Mareabiat agent of the Samanids, 


cnt ener 603 ot seq. 

— general circumstances, 696. 

-—— birthplace and origin, 701. 

— his period, 710. 

— his life, 1048-1088, 719. 

—— his imprisonment, 721. 

Mathura Lion-Capital, Inscription P., 
Lid. 

Mardai, king, 226, 235, 

—— identified with Viendiva, 235, 

Mazvunan, B, C., Onomatopartic Dedi | 
Words, 555. 

Medal, Publio School, Presentation, 603, 





Médhavin, Sanskrit author, 541. 

Metronymics in inscriptions, 638. 

— Iniinn literature, 635, 

Mihirakula, 4. 

Mihirna, 4. 

Minis, Profesor L., Pahlavi Texte of 
the Yasnn Haptanghaiti, 55, 

—— Pahlavi Texts of the Srosh Yashi : 
Yasna LV-LVI, 441. 

—— Pablavi Texts of Yasnn XTV-XVI, 
XX, XXI, 67. 

Min Hla builds a monastery, 247. 

Mivakata Evuaover &F.V. Dicerss, | 
Japaneso Thoreau of the Twelith 
Century, 237. 

Minitchihri, Persian poet, 218. 

Minzi Mepamwan or Qarwix, Mas‘éd- 
i-Sa‘d-i-Salman, 603. 

Moggaliputta-Tissa, 682. 

Mosquitors and fever in Sudruia, 658, 

Mrigttavarman, Kadamba king of Vaijn- 
Fanti, 200, 

Mu‘ayyid al-Doula, 475, 

Mubidarat, containing dialogue on Law 
and Grammar, 91. 

Muhommadaniam and Hellenism, 527. | 

Muir, Sir W., obituary, 874. 








Mu‘izzi, Poet-Lanrenia af Senge 17. 
Mu‘jam al-udaba of Yakat, 79 

Mukabasit, ia. 
M pura, Inscription at, 300, 
Malaraje Chaulukya ecttlement in Lata, 


a coins collected by Mr. G, P. 
Tato in Seistan, 647, 
al-Mutunabbi, Persian poet, 316. 


Mu'‘tasim, Caliph, 764. 
al-Muti‘lillah, Caliph, 471. 
Muzazir temple, 362. 

Mysore epigraphic researches, 289. 


i. 


Nadasi Kosa, queen of Rajula, 795, 
Nigarakretigania list of ‘countrive on the 
[ndo-Chinese mainland, 485. 

Nigasens Mahathern, 265, 

Nagpur Museum Boddhist inscription of 
Bhovadéva Ranakiearin, 617. 

Natdaijin, a Fujiwara, 259. 


Nana Pi-si, Inscription commemorating, 


267. 
Nandasriyaki, considered by Bhagvanlal 
the daughter of Rajula's chief queen, 
794, 
Nannarija, king, 620, 622. 
NAMASTMHIENGAR, M. T., Bhimaba the 
Rhetoricinn 535, 
—— Harsacarita, bore 18, 569. 


Nisir-i- Ehusraw, pect, propagandist, 


and traveller, 313 et seq. 
Nasr al-Din (king of Nimriiz), Coins of, 
651. 

Naulodo, son of Rajula, 795. 


| Sila Uitama, 507. 


Nimriiz coins, 643, 


| Northbrook, The late Lord, 210, 


Novices of Booxs— 
Amberst of Hackney, Lady, Sketch of 
Egyptian History, 173, 
Rerchem, Max van, Matérinux pour un 
S75. ik 
Boissier, A, Choix de Textes relatifs 
& la divination asyro-babylonienne, 


409, 

Bombay Branch E.A.8., Centenary 
Volume, 5468, 

Butler, H. ©., Syrian: Architecture 
and other Arte 402, 

ee » L,, Annali dell" Islam, vol. i, 

Capart, J., Les Débute de I'Art e 

» 174. 


Clay, Rev. A. T., Bosiness-docoments 
of Muraid Sons of Nippur, 205. | 


INDEX. 889 
Clementi, C., Cantonese Love-Songs, | sp V. A., Early History of India, 
427. avd 
Crichton, J. A., Compendious Syriac sca H. N., Catalogus der Munten 
Grammar, 188. | en Ammletten van Chins, Japan, 
Davies, T. Witton, Heinrich Ewald, Corea, en Annam, 194. 
A74, Sulaiman al-Hixtani, [liad of Homer 


- Deb, Raja B. H,, Early History of 
Calcutta, 573. 
Dvivedi, M. 8., and 8. 8, P. Mitra, 
Minasa-pattrika, 369. 
Florent, K., Geschichte der Japan- 
ischen Litteratur, vol. i, 869. 
Fossey, 0., Manuel d’ Aseyriologie, 202, 
Garbe, R., Bhagavadgiti, 334. 
Geiger, W., Dipavamsa ond Maha- 
Tome, 391. 
Gibb, E. J. W., Ottoman Poetry, 
vols. ii-iv, 854, | 
Hirth, F., Chinesische Ansichten iiber 
Hronzetrommeln, 192. 

Hoernle, A. F. B., and H. A. Stark, 
History of Indin, 370. 

Holdich, Sir T. H., India, 376. 

Henimel, F. , Gruniriss dér Geographic 
und Geehichte des Alten Orients, 
“859. 

Jenner, T., Taxe Tain Fiio Mih, 430, 

Kazim Boy, Concordance to the Koran, 
426, 

King, L. W., Records of the Reign 
of Tukulti- Ninib T, 405. 

Le Stranie, G., Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphmtes, B58, 

Markham, Sir C., Voyages of Pedro 
Fernandes de Qires, 196. 

Migeon, G., Chefs d'euvre d'Art 
Joponais, 845, 

Mubammad Mahméd al-Rafi't, Book | 
ee and Government, 

Muhammad al-Zubri Raat 
Deliverance after Stress, 425. 

Oldham, C. F., The Sun and tho 
Serpent, 359. 

Ranke, H., Early Babylonian Personal 
Names, 465, 

Bearer, E., Homenaje a F. Codera, 
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Oxromp. Tor Iyptaw Lwstrrere, 
Oxronp. Querex's Counrce. 
_ 60 Peanopy Iserrrerte, Baltimore. 
Pexxerivaxta Universrry Lineary. 
Purrapeirnia. Liorany Company. 
Prac: Decrecoe Usiversirat. 
Puatar Sixon Moszomu, Sirinagar, Kashmir. 
Patsceroxs, New Jenser, U.S.A., Toeotocican Semmvarr. 
Hicumowp Wasterax Coutror. 
San Fraxcirsoo Free Pours Loar, California, 
Srocknorm Rorac Lreuarr. 
Stocxnorm Untvensiry Lrenany. 
60 Strisnvxs Uxrvensrry Liunany. 
Sroxey Furr Lrewary. 
Toxyo. Turextn Untveustry Coruese or Lirenarune. 
Toscsers Uxcvensrty Linnany. 
Ursaca Usiveesrry Linearr, 
Wasurotoy Catnouc Usitvensrry Lieanr. 
Wirzscrc Uscvenstrr Lisnsry. 
67 Zonicn Srapr Brovioraes. 


Note,—There are many other libraries which sulmerthe through the bookseller: 
The Secretary would be much obliged by the Librariuns of such libraries sending 
him their names to be added to the above list. 
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